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HafMlt. is 

The fidlowing is " pmd^ed ip. the extreme"-^ pantomime confusion! 

Cock-^-doodWw^ my dame has lost her shoe; 

The cat has lost her fiddle-stick—I know not ithat to do. 

There is " infinite variety” in tUia one: the rush in the first line is like the 
burst of an overture at the Philharmonic Society. Who can read the second 
line without thinking of Sancho and his celesti^ goats-*'* ^y-tinctured?” 

dmdle^ diddle^ a cat and a fiddle^ 

The goats jump'd over the moon ; 

And the little dogs bark'd to see such sport, 

And the cat ran away with the spoon. 

But if what we have is fine, Tory,) or that he liked the tasted it 

the next is still finer, what are all —wme 
these things to Jack Homer and hk 
Christmas-pye ? What infinite keep* 
ing and ffusto there is in it!—(we use 
keeping and gtisto in the sense of 
painters, and not merely to mean that 
he kept all the pye to himself, (like a sion 

lattle Jack Horner sat in a-comer. 

Eating bi^ Christmas-pye; 

He put in his thumb, and he pull’d opt a plumb, 

And said, " What a good boy nm I!” 


ch MrHunttells us isthe mean¬ 
ing ofgm/o.) What qukt enjoyment! 
what s^ne repose! ■ There^.he sits, 
teres et rotundus, in the ckiar* oscuro, 
with hk finger in the pye t All i 
tisfyingj de&ious, secure froip ii 
** solitary bUss !'* 


IB sa- 
intru- 


What a pity that Rembrandt did not 
paint this subject! But perhaps he did 
not know it. If he had'painted it, the 
picture would have been worth >any 
money. He would have smeared ail 
the canvass overwitb some rich, honey¬ 
ed, dark, bright, unctuous oil-c(doiir; 
and, in the fcerner, you would hove 
seen, (obscurely radiant^ the figure pf 
Jack; then there would nave been the 

S re, flashing out of the picture in a 
aze of golden light, and the green 
plum held up over it, dropping sweets 1 
We think we could paint it our« 
selves! 

We are unwilling thqt anything 
from our friend, C. P., Esi^iife,^ 
should come in at the fag*«end of ap 


article but, for the sake of enriching 
this one, we add a few linpa from one 
of the Earfy French Foeisj communi¬ 
cated to C. P., by bis friend Fictoirc, 
VicomU de SoHgn^ whom he met in 
Paris at the Ct^e des MiUes Colonnes* 
The translation is by Mr Hunt; it is 
like Mr Frere's translations from the 
Poema del'Cids Iwt is infinitely more 
easy, graceful, ^ antiqim:? 

C’est le Roy Hagoben# ' 

g iii met sa-caloUfe i Penvenv;'^ 
c bon Saint Eloy 
Lui ditMo&.bon ^y, 
YotreMajeit^ * 

Est mal cutottk.” * 


Eh bien,'* Im bon Roy, 

. Je vwjhir^l^ettrei^^uidroit.'' <: 

It was King Dagobert who pokk^ on his yellow bretjdbea, ^ 

Whisk’d out the lining with a fling, and most elabo^th stretches; ^ 
Kind Saint Eloi perk’d crisply up,iand said with frankliest air, 

" Your majesty's most touching legs are got one don’t know where/' , 
" Well,” (with his best astonirameait bum’d out th^ kindly-king,), 
We'll swale over jauntily, and^i^t'a the thing/' 

.,. . . W. H. 






• Alias Wictoifc^.^% 
tlie bookseller have 
which we demdished* i 
know bow 

title-pam p^ed hefiid not 
dendy meQfime vrhiciti C* F* Ei^vlras 
de SdUgw^a sounds to a French e^r jioi^ 
one. Bento, VicuAre is, as Sv^ho^ 
sivefy) to femdes of diis Wfeomtc^s'om 
Paxis, he had, nodQ.ubt, ol^on. occasiop to vio! 
Toom on the ninth floor, TFietahre, 
i* Qu«e,aifttc* Printer'sv /t': 
Voi.,XVI, 


This Cockney wrote <as fewbutjfc Colburn 
^^mernber) Litters m Ey^lanis unmn^is ^e, 
aion to shew th^ this impostor dSl^not even 
^ nomto; and we mi^ hj|ye added, that bis 
a nd^V aame^fem^a being evi- 

. ^ ^ Victoixp^Vicomte 

to”dh Eu^rh 


1 ^'.. 

i; a wme gif< 



‘ ■.*! ^ 


ice (slmmt exclu- 
\U s' and he, was rx 

fs by calling Otit from his * 
siec^du C. X. .V 

K 


ri 


hU &8rion qf Parluanent* 


HJulv, 


THB LJlTB IBBSSIOK OF PARUAMB)fT> 


Fbageable, monotonousA^nd com* 
raratWely uninteresting, as the late 
Session was, a review df soine of its 
leading features eannot be altogether 
devoid of Amusement and instruc¬ 
tion. 

' The state of parties, or rather the 
state of party creeds schemes, is 
at times a matter qf the ^highest 
national importance, and, thereWc, we 
will, in the first place, glnnra at the 
eaepose of this state vvhich the Session 
practically furnished. We fear that 


proaches towards honesty and common 
sense in his speeches, or to remain si¬ 
lent. Hume is ruined* Bennett has 
lost his speech. Wilson has only spoke 
wme three times during the Session, 
merely to confess that he is the greatest 
man in the universq. ,No one can tell 
^hat has become of Whitbread. Wood 
never ventures a step beyond city bu- 
sihesB. And poor Hobhousc delves, and 
stammers, and musters his brass again 
and again, and all'to no purpose. May 
bur enemies become Gods of revolu- 


g --^ - -- V va avva/A\A^ 

our lowCT orders have yet only changed . tionary mobs I^May they obtain a little 
their opinions Jn a partial degree, but, notoriety by repeating. the drunken 


nevertheless, they have become silen|; 
and peaceable. Their efforts only ded 
to ruin; their hopes were blasted; pe¬ 
titions and public meetings, as they 
possessed no intrimc charms, lost theit 
attraction ^yith their novelty; work 
became plentiful ; every interest in the 
^tate became reasonably prosperous; 
and, therefore, tlipy retired with one 

_ __A /*_ __j». _ . I*... • 


-^-« f . *- ^ ... 

ravings of their Worshippers, and then 
be forsaken ! Wc shall then have our 
revenge. We should not give vent to 
so dreadful a wish as this respecting 
them, were wc not exceedingly mali¬ 
cious. 

As the Wliigs have long been the 
abject followers of the Burdettites, and 
as they have long had no other sup- 


,consent from active political life. This ^porters in the community than the 
retirement—this ab^donment of re- revolutionary multitude, what has 
volution by our labourers and media- - 
nics—has actually ruined two of our 
Parliamentary parties. 

For a long timq Burdett stood alone 
intheHoai^of ComnDons. Soipetimes 
' he could find an individual ti> wcond 
, his motions, but never one to divide 
^th him. The populace thenhad'not 
i^tered the pc^ticfd world to ^coine 
leading portion of it; the Whigs 
wcaieai^erfulparty; theyj^dsome 
regard they had not 

adopted that everything 

.which tlic l^in^ opposed ought to 
be voted for. Id proportion as the 


ruined the one party has likewise ruin¬ 
ed the other- Their conduct, however, 
under calamity, is as different as pos¬ 
sible. The Burdettites are in agony 
apd despair, but still they truckle not 
to their conquerors: their language 
is— 

What though the field be lost, 
All is not lost; the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yitld, 
And what is elscTnot to be overcome; 
That glory never shall their wath or might 
Extort feom us.” 

This is, at any rate, ina%, and it 


cauM of revolution prospered with the ’ saves them from utter contempt: but 

mA.1% h.iwJaaa aeqh}red — Kanj _i_ ___ . 


, hi^uence in Parliament, until a;tr]enj^h 
he became the viiti 4 il headbf the 
potitioti. For spmc years he and*his 
pai^ have led tte Opposition, and the 
^ Whigs have been content to embrace 
their pijndples and schemes, and to 
attas numble auxiliaries. The 
Whiga nave, constantly voted for all 
the tnotiotis ofiihe ^rdettites, no 


Brougham and Earl Grey, display 
neither torture nor sorrow. They have, 
with all itni^inahle alacrity, laid Be- 
fonOi jEfinandpation, &c. imon the 
'and become the most omcibus of 
theaij^pca'ters'of the Ministry. Every 
otie^tnaeinb^»:^hat their conduct was 
dtii^g^he mwtli of Radicalism—on 
tlte trteSfbf blasfili^meni ^d traitors— 


. matter how ab^inable motions the M aiidiester ideeting—on 

j^mjght assMon and' obj^ee^ Well, the )GJh^"s trial—at her funeral—and 

^;|^B 9 i!&ttitesarenowoDjee( 0 (nxQifis J%i^ prevalence of agricultural 

: 4 iM 8 mn, “ Westittinster's Frl^” can. distreait- Evtfy one remembers that 
.no'.Ibqgj^.he abusive, ex^t 'fowar-da . they fought with aD their might the 
,dei^m,c{ll^uuBteXaandOr|^i9Bd^^ th&revbluiioiiii^s of this and 

at^ he & to D^e sonie flTotber countries, so long as the cause 
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was not utterly hopeless; that they 
strained every nerve to wrap the whole 
continent of Europe in the flames of 
civil waf; and that they trafficked 
without ceasing in sedition^ rebellion^ 
misery^ and bloody with the hope of 
plunging this quarter of the globe in¬ 
to anarchy and horrors to the last mo¬ 
ment of their ability. And every one 
remembers that they prosecuted with 
intense ardour the most gigantic 
schemes of change and innovation; 
that they wished to give usanewH6tt^ 
of Commons^ new laws of almost every 
description^ and a new set of constitu¬ 
tional and otlief opinions;,that they la¬ 
boured to give a new fonh and opera¬ 
tion to the constitution^ by means of 
wbat they called Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion ; and that they attempted to re¬ 
peal twenty millions of taxes at oncej 
to demolish the Church, to involve us 
in war with France in behalf of deism 
and democracy, and to do we know not 
what else beside. These Whigs—^not 
difierent men bearing the same name--- 
but the self-same individuals, have, in 
the last Session of Parliament, become 
the eulogists the Ministers. Yet 
these Ministers are not new ones; they 
are the very men whom the Whigs, 
for some thirty years, have constanUy 
blackened, as tne most unprincipled 
and incapable of all living peqile ; and 
they are the very men who, in these 
thirty years, have, by their deeds, if 
not by their words, utterly blasted the 
character of the \^igs, both for the 
present age, and for ever* Our Actions 
of formar times were unprincipled and 
wicked enough, in all consdence, but 
still they generally bore disaster with 
heroisms it was reserved for the Wliiga 
to shew how far faction could become 
despicable as well as depraved. 

This difference of conduct between. 
the two parties amply confirms all that 
has been taught us touching human 
natpre. Burdett tc^‘ fleld man¬ 
fully against the wHole xw^oxtr ’ Like 
the illustrious OonQubu^/Wwl^se 
side posterity w^ placeMin^e belie¬ 
ved thatibe ^hta^jgfjfe^B^, jB^tles, 
dungMna,^.|^ani^di^U'i[^,*%ra dis¬ 
tress^ damselsi'of hu.i^i^injation,, 
w&rc realities* •' jlh'e^terous as the 
principles were whi^ he propagated, 
nebelieved them to be just ones. He 
was guided by a fldse undw-standing 
and a madman’s temperament, raAer 
than by wicked moUVe?; thereffiife he 
is now unchanged by defeat, and still 


keeps the field, though the whole na¬ 
tion has forsaken him. But the Whigs 
renounced the creed of their ancestors 
for that of revolutionism, for the sake 
of gain, anil against their consciences. 
They fought with the Utmost des¬ 
peration die batdes of the revolution¬ 
ists; and still they admitted, when 
they could be made to speak, that the 
revolutionists sought the overthrow of 
the constitution. Of course, men who 
could he Capable of this were sure^of 
be<k>mfng the sycophants of the Minis¬ 
ters, ip^enever the multitude should 
desert them,*and they should only be 
able to exist as public men by such sy¬ 
cophancy. 

Why do we make this recapitulation 
of Whig criminality and degradation ^ 
BecamSe we wish to prevent that fac¬ 
tion which so lately brought the em¬ 
pire to the verg^ of destruction, from 
ever escaping tjronf the flashes of pub¬ 
lic scorn; because we wish to impress 
upon ^the minds of our rising states¬ 
men, particularly those who in a few 
years will have to form the Opposition, 
that honesty is the best policy, and 
' that an Opposition, as well as a Mi¬ 
nistry, can only prosper by integrity, 
patriotism, and wisdom; and because 
we wish to contribute our mite to¬ 
wards providing our country with an 
upright, patriotic Opposition, when 
the present generation of Whigs shall 
be seen no more. We have another 
reason. The .Whigs are as destitute 
of principle as they ever were, and 
they arc now ’ endeavouring to juin 
those by adulatiofl who crushed them 
in open eonflic^|^L^:e a leading per¬ 
sonage of the Jmmortal '\ioem nom 
whicn we have made an extract, tifey 
have been driven from the field,’and 
their only rc^urpe is to assume the 
shape of the si^pent, and to wbiic.by 
Sedaotion. Wbknow hot Whether they 
have ever thdUght with tbbt person- 

Oh foul descent! that we, who^ erst con¬ 
tended ^ 

With Gojis to sit the highest^re now^n* 
strain’d ' ^ W ' 

Into vile beasts >” 

, But certain it ta'that th^y have trails-. 
formdd themscA^ acc^Shg to his 
example, aqdtbat they are labouring 
asi^ ^O^rM after bis transforma- 
■ tioq. ' that they are likely to 

achmvU'i^re by their j^*sont system, 
ihih tWy ever ai^eved by the oid^ they 



rs 




' CJttly, 


h^ye^ntukodod^, and wq wish^ there^ 

' fore/to put the nation up;^ its guard 
^ as far as mssible against them. 

The Whigs, since- their change of 
aystera, liave been incessantly beapat- 
terhig ^that portion of the Ministry 
which ia favourable to what is called 
Catholic emancipation, but more espe« 
oially Mr Canning, with their pane^ 
gyrics. Now Mr.Caunix^-^e same 
Mr Canning—^was ^wajs^ previously 
to the last two years, tlt^^Bpeoitel oh^ 
ject of Whig execration. Weirraem-'* 
ber how eternally the Wbig^pera 
lampooned and vififled hun*r-hweteri 
nally the Whig leaden, bdabgured 
him—^how Tierney scoffed at his tbea* 
trical action and^wicked sophistries— 
how Burdett raved respecting his rob<^ 
beries of the puhlio-lmw Home dila¬ 
ted on bis crusty—andhowBrougham 
scourged his mcroet|ary tr^chery. .We. 
have not forgot wb^ was said respect* 
ing his mission to Portugal, amt the 
pensions granted to certain members 
of his famiJty; we have notiorgot the 
pamphlet, the author of which he in 
effect cb^lenged, and the remarks 
which the Whi^i^iade respecting that 
minplilet and j conduct; and we 

nave not forgot (he serape into which 
he drove poor with regard to 
the Times newspaper, and the scrape 
into which he drove poor Burdett, with 
regard So some asseverations delivered 
to the populace^ Np one member of 
the Alinistry, if we except the late la¬ 
mented Marquis of Londonderry, was 
so ^mtensely hat^,. and so feaifully 
slamered by the ^^i^igs,, as. Mr Can¬ 
ning.. ]Well, it is noyy^th the Whi^i 
Mr Canning, or no c^—" He has the 
rare forlaine/' wys S^,James Mackin¬ 
tosh, to possess U&iB.{!oniidence of his 
opponents^ as wpU oiT^c favour of his 
supporters." Here Ja- JVTr Canning* 
the Foreign Secretary,> the minjst^ial 
leadOT of the House of ^ointncms, ac- 
tuaify declared to^^TOssess theueonff- 
lienee of the Oppos^don, of thrWhigs, 
of the Verj men Who, for tlie whole 
period of hi^ public liie. tiave said daily 
of him ev#ytiling that eotdd imply 
imkpacUy and want of principle! 

The cotiduct of4beWh)gii# very . 
dilSfreut to thp otl^pc^tion oftbe Go- 
veyomeuti Mr Conning ia iittle lest 
thin h gpdrrMr Robinson isamaziingly 
detver »au4 patriotic—the 
w4leale?f^nnot .ert^^Mr i?WnteU 
a fine C^ GraiHris 

wise. Wi^s paji»; IiOW 


Liverpool is neither fish nor flesh ; but 
still he is a decent kind of person, and 
might be moulded into somethitig iu 
a certain state of things—Mr Peel is a 
queer son of body; but he has friends, 
and it is best to be silent respecting 
him at present—Mr Goulburn is no¬ 
body I and the Lord Chancellor is 
Satan himself; Every one knows that 
this venerable nobleman, who will be 
regflffded by posterity as one of the best 
and/grea^t of men that this country 
ever proauced, occupies no prominent 
politied office in *the government, and 
abstains more than any other incmber 
of it from party Oondifct. If ever an 
^individual in Parliament fastidiously 
aditered to fact and argument, and the 
naked merits of the matter before him, 
in his w^eches, that individual has 
been Lord Eldon. It is notorious that 
hk political influence flows almost al¬ 
together from his high cliaracter and 
commanding talents. Yet all the party 
.malignity and ire that the Whigs can 
possibly muster are constantly directed 
against him. The Prime Minister must 
be spared, the Ministerial Leader must 
be eulogissed, but the Lord Cliahcellor 
must be crusdied. 11 is not the Foreign 
Secretary, the Home Secretary, or the 
Chancellor of the Excheouer; it is the 
Lord Chancellor, whom the Opposition 
must oppose and drive from office. It 
has hitherto been the practice to ascribe 
every-act of the JMinistry to the Mi¬ 
nistry as a body; or, at any rate, if 
such acts were ascribed more particu¬ 
larly tp' the leading Minister, he was 
held accountable for the unpopular as 
wdl as the i)op\llar ones; now all 
that 'the Ministry does which pleased 
the Whigs is done by JVirX^nning, 
and all that it does which vexes them 
is done by Ithe Lord Chancellor. It k 
Lord Eldon who keeps the Catholics 
from power, who will not sufler the 
rabble rjCpublics of South America to 
be recogui^^ and who blows^ip the 
Bchetnof dr the Liberals as rapidly as 
th^ are d^itated ; while Mr Can¬ 
ning, or seeks to do, everything 
that tW'Wbild wish. Lord Eldon, it 
seeiUl^m ^itiQU'to h|ft .being the 
Cln^eeUotri't travdis about, from the 
Home Oi^e to the Foreign Office, and 
from the. Colonuil Office to the Exche- 
quei;, and makes liltla boys of all his 
oolleagi^ ike Premier included. Poor 
been ^ widely misled by 
Ihc other^day, he actually 
k number of his Republican 



2^ hti 8eiii<m of Parliitment* ft 


to the Lord Chanceliot# In wliich lie 
spoke to tluB exalted individual hy the 
terms Feljow,” and Thou/^ and 
protested tl^t it was be vrho brought 
the late shower of prosecutions u]K7n 
the blasphemy shop in Fleet Street. 
To Lord KldOn this is the brightest of 
glory—what is it to Mr Canning? 

Now what is the cause of all thie ? 
The Whigs declare that Mr Cabling 
^ has apostatized from bis creeds and 
' lias become a Liberal; heprotests^at 
he has not. They assert that be'^has 
given a new direction to our' ftnfdgn' 
])olicy; he declares that he pursues 
the line which was chalked out by his 
predecessor; and he pjQduces irrefra¬ 
gable proof of it in the slupe of avtate 
l<aper‘ drawh up by that predecessor.. 
Looking beyond the assertions, and 
counter-assertions, it seems to be pretty 
certain that Mr Canning is as far from 
Whiggism as he ever was. He bos 
stated in Parliament, that the war on 
the continent w^as between extreme 
ujiinioiis, of which we could supfiort 
neither; and that the constitutional 
system” of Spain was altogether unfit 
for a nation. Tliis, we think, ought to 
be regarded as one memorable point 
of difference between him and his adu* 
lators. With regard to reform, church 
robbery, and the other leading points 
of Whig policy, his opinions remain 
uiichaiiged. lie has indeed compli¬ 
mented Wilson, and sat at table with 
Wuitbinan, FaveU, Hobhouse, Hume, 
i\:e. ; but although we wish from our 
souls that he had not done this, still 
we think that, so far as it -concerned 
himself, it^mounted to tiothing more 
than a sacrifice of personal dignkr. 
Evidence is altogether against the 
Icged apostacy of Mr Cunning. 

The plain truth is, the Whigs are 
not quite sd simple as to be dup^ by- 
a few bows and soft phrases. They 
know that Mr Canning is now what 
he waa when he was the tnost promi¬ 
nent objeet of their abiM; they love 
him as much now..^ w^^id wb^n 
they lavished this.iLbus^^ him, 
and they speak of him a^fo hkn as 
they do, becau.s&ij^^-^ii^to 
best means of 

terests.' ^ ^They that^^^roaks 

. despise t^m at home, thaf':they can 
be no longer aided coutiuental al¬ 

lies, that they do net possesS'among . 
tlitmiselves wnat wottkTTorm a 
stry, and lhat,*a8 a separate party, thpy 
never can reach Tacir.gnuick^ 


object therefore is, to split the Mini¬ 
stry, that they may stick themselves 
into the tail of one of the fragments, 
and thereby, mount to some of the 
subordinate oflipes of the government. 
Ministers aredivided in opinion touch¬ 
ing the Catholic question, and there¬ 
fore the Whigs are eternally labour¬ 
ing to pufi* this question into one of 
the first rank, and to drive them to 
o[>en conflict with each other rest>ect- 
ing.it. If only Lord Eldon’s party 
and Mr Canning’s party will quarrel, 
then tbo Whigs are sure cither of be¬ 
ing taWn by the hand by those who 
reiUain in omcc, or of being reinforced 
by thqse who leave it. ^ They take the 
'part of Mr Canning, liecausc on this 
question they agree with him, because 
he is tbo^youugest and most accom¬ 
modating man; and they dilate on 
his Liberalism, and worship him to 
conceal- their wretched arts, and to. in¬ 
timate to him tliat they will abandon 
reform, turn Brougham and their less 
tractable members adrift,'think as he 
may wish them to think, and coalesce 
with him wbenevei he Will hold up 
his finger as a sighaL Such is clearly 
their present object, and it is worthy 
of them; We pretend not to foretell 
the issue, but still we think that Mr 
Canning is too well acquainted with 
his own interest to su^r fbem to ruin 
him. * 

It cannot, however, be denied, that 
the Whigs have reaped some success 
from their change of tactics. Flattery 
is a most potent weapon, and it has 
not been applied to Mr Canning’s sides 
altogether in Vai|^ Bating his notice 
of the Kadicai d^s, we do not think 
that k has made him do what he ought 
not to have done*;' but we fekr that it 
has made him leave unsaid mi^h' that 
he ought to have said, si^d this is no 
light matter. The stHfeWhich has in 
late yemrs convulsed ti^ .w<nrld, has 

raged tlie f^ies^s enemies 

of the principles and feelings which 
hold society tocether-^to determine 
whether these ^ould or diould not 
be decoyed—and we thinfeit was the 
highesi-duty of ^be ministers to occu¬ 
py the first ph|^ junong the former. 
The Whiga nayd Hovef erased to at¬ 
tack these principle and fedings, even 
when they have pdured iheit panegy¬ 
rics th^ upon Mr Can-, 

haj|*iieemed to be so far 

6vetpQtM||[rtheir smiles and cant, at- 
to to Ilia heart 





than. The consequence 
has b^n, that from hia silence^ the 
House, of Comrnons, io t)ie last two 
seasionB, has appeared ta sanction opi¬ 
nions directly kvelicd against public 
spirit^ public honesty^ and the best in¬ 
terests df the empire. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten 
what took place in Parliament in the 
session of 185^3. Nothing was to be 
heard but reprobation of the .conduct 
of France^ and praise of the Spanish 
Revolujtionists; tbeWhigs represented 
the latii^ to be tlie. best of beii^, and 
the little that fell from the Ministers 
seemed to countenance it. ,Of course, 
the Ministerial as well as Opposition 
prints took their cue from this, and 
almost all the guides of public opinion 
laboured to make us the elithusiastic 
triends of these Revolutionists. Now, 


e consequence the Spanish rulers. He ought toliave 
is silence, the stated that this^ country never could 
Q last two Bupjwrt such a system as had teeu es- 
o sanction opi- tublished in Spain^ and that it never 
against public could regard the principles which had 
nd the best in- revolutionized 'that unhappy nation 

with'anything but abhorrence,* The 
have forgotten neutrality for which we had declared, 
■liament in the and our interests throughout, demand¬ 
ing was to be ed this, lie h^ since said, that be 
)i the .conduct was not then called upon for sucli a , 
if the Sp^ui^ dedart^tionibutwe nevertheless think 
igs repr^esented that be was. lif lie had made it, he 
of be!!^, and would ^ave j|woVe4 t^t the asscrtioiis 
the Ministers of the \Vhig6 resiiectihg his own 
it. ,Of course, change of opinions were false, lu* 
as Opposition would have prevented the House of 
rom this, and Coiri&ons from apjiearing to sanction 
public opinion Jacobin principh^s, and fa6 would have 
le elithusiastic kept the ministerial prints from that 
tionists. Now, mischievous course which- they arc 


the naked facts Of s the matter - were 
these:—These persems were bro¬ 

thers of our lladicols in all things. 
We had just, with no littlc diflSculty,' 
put down our own Revolutionists, and 
we were advised to syihpathiiSe with 
and assist those of another country. 
It was in ef^ct that the 

self-same opinions' were true abroad 
and fal^ at home^that the selt-same 
actions-were lau^le^in other coun- 
^es, and crimes in this—aud that t^e 
ought to be cherished on the 
i^utinent, and destroyed in Great Bri¬ 
tain. It was even doing worse than 
'this. It was virtually making a sur¬ 
render of Torvism, encouraging our 
Liberals to redouble their exertions, 
and notifying to the sound port of tbe 
epminupit^ th^ ought to war no 
longer against liberal opinions." 

Inis was not only in the highest 
degree preposterous, out it was emu¬ 
lated to be in the bigliest degree mis¬ 
chievous. Hr Canni^, the .mini¬ 
sterial leader of the House. of Com¬ 
mons, commil^ a capital esror in not 
declaring, tbatsrilile hecoud^nedihe 
conduct of Fxancf, he equally coh-f 
denined the conduct and priucijdes of 


now pursuing. 

.A still more wanton disregard for 
the conservutiou of sound principles 
and feelings, was niunifested by Par¬ 
liament during the last session. Ac¬ 
cording to the papers, Mr Canning, in 
his official character, complimented 
Wilson in the House, of Commons, 
and to render this the more unaccount¬ 
able, lie did it in a spcech'which char¬ 
ged the same Wilson with having viola¬ 
ted the spirit of tlielaws, and with hav¬ 
ing exerted himself to the utmost, and 
not wholly without eftect, to involve 
this country in a war with France. 
Mr Lyttletoii was represented Uraay, 
that Wilson was an honour to his 
country, and it was asserted that the 
whole House joined in the panegyrics. 
Now, the best that cai9^„1be said of 
Wilson, is, that he possesses as much 
personal bravery, as is possessed by 
almost every man in Great Britain, 
while his dark side might, we think, 
stril^ the most unscrupulous eulogist 
in the world speechless. We remem¬ 
ber that be was the chairman of a 
publig meeti^ in tbe very height of 
the Queen-fliver, at which it was la¬ 
mented ^Pfrin bad got the start 


^ * lii the iunui39frable Rebates whi(^ took plaS in thb iWlastj8fi#ipns on die Spa- 
liish question, oidy;^^o>iii^viduah( ventured ta express, hoiglKtiy to the orced.and 
condttfitef the Rewmidonu^, and these were—we ^naitto tbem do thmi honoux-^thc 

Xhtke of BucUugAatn in the Upper, and the'Hon. Lmb iathe Lower Hiouse. ' Wc 
w^ tfajai Mr'Xa^b would ap^k mvich more firequendy thaii does; such spcedies as 
are greatly'needed in Pariiament, and he is mbbizqj^ hhnself of public e^tiina- 
tioa by ^ence. * Few e\'e^^ dii^ yho are elqouent, are capable of taking- accurate 
vi^ of gr^t quest^s, andj^tfaete jidfKO^ times dare make tlieraselves 

^mdepehi^t of pofniUM ^e^'t^ucklihg to these two fearful despots 

Was abject^ and so lidr evu consequences, as it is at present. 
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REMARKS ON HENDERSON THE HISTORIAN. 

By Sir Morgan ODokeriyf Bart, 


^‘Unchanged amidst the petty mu¬ 
tabilities of rank and station^ I still 
claim it, dear North, as my peculiar 
privilege, to review, in your work, all 
books allied in any way whatever to 
the two great sister sciences of eat¬ 
ing and drinking. Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine is the place, and mine is the pen^ 
imprimis, kat and par excellancey 
consecraU*d to the discussion of all 
such delightful themes. Let the Quar¬ 
terly rejoice in the noble art of boiling 
down into a portable essence, the dif¬ 
fusive lucubrations of all voyagers by 
land or sea: let old Blue and Yellow 
keep unpoached the jungles and jug¬ 
gleries of ])olitical economy; let The 
Writer Tam glorify himself in Jem 
Smith’s quaint little ditties, and his 
brother’s quaint little criticisms on the 
minora moralia of Harley Street, and 
Gower Street: let the London flourish 
on the misty dreams of the opium- 
eater, and lay down the law unques¬ 
tioned as to the drinking up botli of 
eisel and laudanum : sacred to the 
quackeries of the quack-doctors, be the 
jmngcnt pages of the Scalpel; let John 
Bull vibrate his horns ar/ Ubitumy among 
the merciful bc^ 'els of Mr Zachariah 
Macaulay: and let the Examiner be 
great, as of old, in the region of second- 
rate players, and fifeh-rate painters. 
Let each man buckle his own belt, ac¬ 
cording to the adage, and that in his 
own way; but let me unbuckle mine, 
and luxuriate in the dear, the dainty, 
the delicate, paradisaical department of 


dcipnosophism.—Above the rest, let 
i']j£ Bottle, and all that pertains to 
it, be my proper concern. Here in¬ 
deed I am great. If Barrow, as being 
himself a practised traveller, is fitted 
more than any other of our tribe for 
discussing the vagaries of the Parrys, 
the Vauxes, the Basil Halls, the Fanny 
Wrights, the Edward Daniell Clarkes, 
and the John liae Wilsons of our 
time—Surely I have at least as un¬ 
questionable a title for predominating 
over all that is connected with the cir¬ 
cumvolutions of the decanters. It is 
recorded by Athenueus, that Darius, 
the greui Darius, commanded them 
to inscribe upon his tombstone these 
memorable, and even sublime words: 

“ HATNAMHN KAI OINON HINEIN nOATN 

kai totton ®epein KAAiii which 
signify, being interpreted : Here 

lies Darius the King, who drank three 
bottles every day, end never had a 
headach in his life.” I flatter myself 
that my epitaph might tell a similar 
story, without any impeachment of its 
veracity. 

The volume now in my eye, then, 
belongs in an especial manner to my 
province. At first, on perceiving it to 
be a bulky quarto, you may be inclined 
to hesitate as to this; but when you 
put on your spectacles, and discover 
that the title is “ The History of 
Wines, Ancient and Modern,'** your 
scruples will evanish as easily as do the 
cobwebs of a Jeffrey beneath the be¬ 
som of a Tickler. Turn over these 


* The History of Ancient and Modem Wines. London: Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. 1824. 
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costly pages, dear sir, and feast your 
eyes with the delicious vignettes, that 
ever and anon glance out from between 
the leaves, like the niby clusters oC 
Bacchus himself, glowing amidst the 
foliage of some tall marriageable elm, or 
stately poplar ; pause upon these ex¬ 
quisite gems; contemplate the rosy 
god in each and all of these five thou- 
saiul attitudes: worship him where, 
franticandfurious,hetosscs the thyrsus 
amidst tlie agitated arms of his con¬ 
gregated Maenadcs : adore liiin where, 
proudly seated upon the rich skins of 
the monsters whom be siibtlued, he 
pours out the foaming cup of wine and 
wisdom before the eyes of savage men, 
whom the very scent of the ethereal 
stuff bath already half civilized; envy 
him, where beneath the thick shadow 
of his own glorious pl*ant, he with one 
hand twines the ivy wreath around the 
ivory brows of Ariadne, and with the 
other approximates the dew of divi¬ 
nity to the lips of beauty. Feast, 
revel, riot in the elegance of thcvse un¬ 
rivalled cameos, and when you have 
saturated your eye w'ith forms that 
might create a thirst beneath the ribs 
of gout, and draw three corks out of 
one bottle—then, () L'hristopher! and 
not till then, will you be in a fit con¬ 
dition for understanding the profound 
feelings of respect, and grateful attach¬ 
ment, with whicli it is now my agree¬ 
able duty to introilucc to your acquain¬ 
tance, and that of my public,” the 
learnedly luxurious Dissertations of iny 
good friend, and jolly little coinpota- 
tor. Dr Alexander Henderson, 

The Doctor is, abftrfur of/ini fJubio,Xhc 
first historian of our age. lie unites 
in his single person tlic most admira¬ 
ble qualifi cation s of all th e < th cr masters 
in this great branch of literature, who 
now lend lustre to the European he¬ 
misphere—the extensive erudition of 
a Runken—the noble self-reliance and 
audacious virtue of a Brodio—the cle- 
gan t style of a Sisinondi—and the prac¬ 
tical sense of an Egan. In many re¬ 
spects, to be sure, the superiority he 
displays may be referred to the im¬ 
mense superiority and uuap]iroachable 
merits of the theme ho has chosen. 
The history of the Cellar of Burgundy 
is a matter of infinitely more impro¬ 
ving nature than that of the House of 
the same name: a thousand will take 
profound interest in a dissertation up¬ 
on the sack and hippocras of the mid¬ 


dle ages, for one that will bother his 
head with the small Italian republics 
of the same era; We would rather 
have luminous notions touching; the 
})rccise nature of the liquor which Sir 
John Falstaff nuaffed, than the secret 
intrigues wliicn brought Charles the 
First to the scaffold: and, great as is 
our respect for Mr I^aiigan, there is 
still another claret which jiosscsscs 
claims upon our sympathies, far, far 
above that which has of late flowed so 
copiously from his potatoe-trap. This 
work, in a word, is fitted to interest 
and delight, not one class of students, 
hut all. The classical scholar will here 
find the best of all eoinmentarit's on 
the most delightful passages of those 
delightful writers, w^hom he is accus¬ 
tomed to turn over witli a daily a*.J 
a nightly hand; he will speculate upon 
the flavour that a Nestor loved, and 
sit ill erudite judgment over the Aiv/- 
7n(hst hinns of a Nero. The English 
anli(|uarian will enjoy the flood of 
light that streams upon the joyous 
pages of Ben Jonson : rn'fha will no 
longer puzzle the (Tiffords, nor Pvh 
stmicen bo a stumbling-block to tin* 
Narcses.* The man of science will an¬ 
alyse the effervescence of Shecraz: the 
riiysician will hear the nutsterly de¬ 
fence of Claret against the charge of 
goutifleation, and return humanized to 
the exercises of his calling; tlic eccle¬ 
siastical liistorian will mourn with Dr 
Henderson over the injuries done to 
the ^ledoc and the Cote d’or by the 
suppression of the monastic establish¬ 
ments of France: the lover of light 
reading will fintl the charms of ro¬ 
mance united with the truth and dig¬ 
nity of history : The saint will have 
no lack of sighing, as he glances his 
grave cy^; over the records of human 
debauchery, and at the same time, he 
may, in passing, pick up a hint or Uvo 
that will he of use at the next dinner 
of the African Association ; The con¬ 
scious wine-rncrchiint will read and 
tremble: and every good fellow, from 
George the Fourth, down to Michael 
Angdo the Second, will read and re¬ 
joice. 

It was in England only, and per- 
hajis in this age of England, that a 
work of this complete ami satisfactory 
description could have been prepared. 
We produce no wines, and we arc the 
great consumers of all the best wines 
of the globe. We are free from the 


The PcdrO'Ximenes is tlie name of tlie best Malaga grape. 
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violent pr^udices, therefore, which 
induce the xnan of the Manic to turn 
up his nose at the flask of him of the 
H^oire, and vice verm. We look down 
as from a higher und a calmer region, 
upon all the noisy controversies about 
the rival claims of the Lyonnais and 
the Bordelais, the Mayne and the 
Uhein-gau. We can do equal justice 
to the sweets of Malaga, and llousil- 
Ion, and despise the narrow-minded 
bigotry which sets up either Madeira 
or Sherry at the expense of the other's 
ancestral stiinuluncy. 

In former days, indeed, wc partook, 
however nhsurdly, in the paltry pre¬ 
judices which wc now spurn with our 
heels. Time was when wc were all 
the Cyprus—time was also when 
wc were all for the Xeres' grajie— 
time was when little or nothing would 
go down with tis but Ilockainore—and 
time waswlienevcn KUedycina'slearn¬ 
ed bowers resounded to strains notsira- 
ply laudative of Oporto, but vitupera¬ 
tive and vilipensive of Bourdcaux. 

We have outlived these follies. Wc 
are now completely of the liberal school 
of winebibbiug: ourgrandsire'sdumpy 
black bottle of sherry leavesthe vicinity 
of the oven, and stands in friendly jux- 
ta-posi lion with the long .ncckcr of live 
year old dnni~inofjs%siuur, and the dou- 
bly-iced juice of Sehloss-.Joliamiishcrg 
iliathas been buried in thecavcof eaves 
ever since the great era of The Beform- 
alion. The native of the Alto-Doiiro is 
contented to precede him of the Ga¬ 
ronne, as some sturdy pioneer trudges 
in proud solemnity before the march of 
a battalion of Voltigeurs. The coup- 
(Iv-inilicu of Constantia or Frontignac 
forms an agreeable link between tlie 
Sillery, which has washed down the 
venison, and the Ilock, which is to 
add pungency to the partrldgc-pic. 
We take ('liumbertin to the omelet, 
and Sauternc to the tart. In a word, 
we do justice to the boundless muni¬ 
ficence of nature, and sec nomore harm 
in imbibing white wine and red wine, 
dry wine and sweet wine, still wine 
and sparkling wine, during the same 
repast, than wc would in doing homage 
within the same fortnight to the ripe 
luxuries of a llonzi de Begnis, the airy 
graces of a Mercandotti, the vigorous 
charms of a Vestris, and the meek mo¬ 
dest radiance of a Maria Tree. U'his 
speaks the spirit of the same unfetter¬ 
ed age that can love a Virgil as well 
as Worship a Homer; that places the 
bust of a Dante beside that of a Mil¬ 


ton ; that binds the laurel on a Hogg— 
without robbing the brows of a Hesi¬ 
od—and thirsts for Lord Byron's auto¬ 
biography without oflering to sacriflee 
for its purchase, either the veracities 
of a Buck, or the decencies of a Fau- 
blas. 

On a work, sir, such as yours, cal¬ 
culated for extensive and popular cir¬ 
culation, it would ill become an indi¬ 
vidual like myself, to obtrude much 
matter of a recondite and obscure or¬ 
der, or adapted to the intellectual taste 
of particular classes of readers only. 
Allow me, tliereforo, to pass lightly 
over the dissertations with which this 
volume opens, touching the various 
vintages of the nations of antiquity. 
In truth, even the genius and erudi¬ 
tion of a Henderson have been able to 
scatter but an imperfect ray over sub¬ 
jects, mantled, as these are, with flic 
shades of a long night of nearly two 
thousand years'duration. It is still, 
we must admit, dubious whether the 
wine tliat Telemachus drew out of the 
cellars of his royal father partook more 
of the nature of port or of sherry. The 
Homeric e]>ithet of lilack may mean 
either the deep hue inalienable from 
the juice of the purple grape, or the 
flue grave tinge merely which wines 
that are called white ac([uire, in con¬ 
sequence of being kept for several 
lustres, whether in glass bottles, ac¬ 
cording to the modern custom, or in 
earthen jars, after the manner of the 
licroic ages. That Nestor, however, 
drank, during the battle with which 
the l:ith book of the Iliad opens, wine 
botli of a red and of a strong sort, is 
indisputable. The epithets of 
and 6 are used together in the same 
line, and their signiflcancy is clear and 
obvious to the must (iprman capacity. 
J)idt>, again, when she gave her first 
grand dinner to the Trojan prince, ap¬ 
pears to liave sported something near 
akin to champugne. 

“ Impic.eu hausit 
SPuaiAN'iiiM jjatcrain.” 

The epithet impifrer is admirably 
chosen, since the act is that of swallow»- 
ing sparkling, or right mousseux wine 
—for a .sjnimanis pufera can hardly be 
suj)posed to mean, in the raoutli of a 
writer so chaste as Virgil, any tiling 
short of that. He would not have talk¬ 
ed of that as \vhich, in point 

of fact, merely and udulc the 

rapidity of quaffing a cup o^Joamin^- 
cliampugnc cannot be too great, siucv- 
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the Tlnoiie principle of that wine eva« 
porates in a great measure vniih the ef« 
ferveecence of the ms it embodies^ a 
poet of Viigirs delicate taste would 
have been careful not to represent 
tias as tumbling down his throat, in 
that hasty and furious method, a glass 
of burgundy, or claret, or inde^ of 
any omer wine whatever. On the 
contraiT, he would no doubt have pio 
tured this " officer and gentleman * as 
sucking down his liquor in a quiet, de-« 
corous, leisurely, and respectful style, 
suffering his lips to remain as long as 
possible in contact with the rim, which 
nad just been honoured by the touch 
of the imperial beauty. And, indeed, 
when I look at the passage again, no¬ 
thing can be more admirable than the 
strict cohesion and propriety of all the 
terms, applied either to what the 
Queen, or to what her guest, does. 


Hie R^ina gravem gemmis auroque po- 
posdt 

Txnpicvitque mero pateram • •. • 

Priniaque, libato, sumtno tenus attigit 
ore— 

Turn Bitiffideditincrepitans: illeirapiger 
hausit 

Spumantem pateram—et pleno se proluit 
auro.” 


Observe the politeness of her Ma« 

a . She merely touched the cup 
the extreme edge of her charm¬ 
ing lip; not that she would not have 
Uked abundantly to takeadeeper share, 
but that she knew very well her friend 
would not get the article in its utmost 
perfection, unless he caught the foam 
in its boiling moments— summo tenus 
attigit ore —and then how does she 
hand it to the Trojan ?—Why incre- 
pitafis to be sure; in other words, 
saying, “ Now's your time, my lord— 
be quick—don't bother with drinking 
healths, but off with it—off with it 
Bke a man.” This is the true mean¬ 
ing of the increpitans. Upon the im^ 
piger we have already commented— 
and what can be better than the fine, 
full dose—so satisfactory, so complete, 
so perfect—p/eno se proluit auro. He 
tprned up the cup with so alert a lit¬ 
tle finger, that some of the generous 
foam ran down his b^rd— se proluiU 
As to the exact sense of p/eno auro, 1 
really cannot speak in a decisive style. 
Does it mean the full golden cup ? or 
does it rather point to the wine itself 
—the liquid gold ?—the rich amber- 
coloured nectar ? 'If this last be the 
truth of the case,' then Dido’s cham¬ 


pagne was not of the Ay sort, which 
is dmost colourless, but right Sillery, 
the hue of which is very nearly the 
same with that of gold in its virgin 
state—or perhaps Vin de la Marechale, 
which generally has even a deeper 
tone. Pink champagne it certainly 
could not have been, since, whatever 
might have been the case at a subse¬ 
quent period of the entertainment, it 
is impossible that a lady who had 
just sat down should mistake the 
brightness of the rose for the transpa¬ 
rency and indeed pellucidity of the 
Jor^. 

iVlJ?.—Many people read the works 
of the classics merely for the words, 
the language, the poetry, the elo¬ 
quence, and so forth. This is highly 
absurd, -Lessons of practical sense 
and real wisdom are lurking in every 
page, if one would but look for them. 
And here, for example, the Virgilian 
narrative of the Carthaginian banquet 
affords an excellent hint to many 
worthy persons, who, 1 liope, will at¬ 
tend to the thing, now that I have 
fairly pointed it out. Champagne 
should always be given in a large, a 
very large glass. Paterae are out of 
date, but ale*glasses, or at least tum¬ 
blers, arc to be found in every esta¬ 
blishment ; and he who gives cham¬ 
pagne in a thimble, betrays the soul of 
a tailor. 

But let us get on: I hate the chat of 
those beaujyespritSf who dare to cast 
out insinuations against the wines that 
bedewed the lips of the Anacreons and 
the Horaces. They mixed sea-water 
with tlicir wine in making it, says 
one: They put honey in it, cries ano¬ 
ther: lliey drank it sorely diluted, 
grumbles a third: It tasted of pitch 
and rosin, mutters a fourth. I despise 
this. When we shall have reared 
buildings equal to the Parthenon or 
the Coliseum: when we shall have 
written poems as sublime as the Iliad, 
and as elegant as the Pervigilium Ve¬ 
neris: when our statuaries rival the 
Phidiases and PraxitOeses: our his¬ 
torians, the Tacituses and Thucydi¬ 
deses ; our philosophers, the Platos and 
Aristotles,—(Aristotle, by the way, 
wrote a History of Wines, which has 
unfortunately perished, and I heartily 
wish all his raetiphysics had gone in¬ 
stead ;)—when our orators, sir, shall 
rival the Ciceros and Demostheneses of 
antiquity, then, and not till then, shall 
we be entitled to imagine that the pa¬ 
lates of those greatmenwereless refined 
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than our own. Can any man presume 
to dream, that Falemian was not every 
)it as as Sherry ?—Only think of 
hat picture which Horace has given 
us of human beatification—* 

Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 

Festos recUnatum bearis 
Interiore nota Folerni V* 

Do you not see him before you ?— 
. Spread out at fuU length upon the 
remote herbage, far away from the din 
of cities, flinging all the hum of men 
and things a thousand leagues behind 
him, he devotes not the night, not the 
afternoon, but the day, the whole of 
the blessed festival day, to the employ¬ 
ment of making himself happy —what 
English circumbendibus can do jus¬ 
tice to the nervous and pregnant con¬ 
ciseness of the word bearis ? —with a 
flask of Falemian from the deepest re¬ 
cesses of his cellar!— Interiore notd 
Falerni! and bearis !~'Wh'iX words 
are these ? Was this a man that did not 
possess the right use of his tongue, 
lips, and larynx? Was this a man 
upon whom you could have passed ofl‘ 
a bottle of vin ordinaire, or mere iisch-* 
wein, as the genuine liquor of Beaune 
or Rudesheim ? No, no ■ you may de¬ 
pend upon it these people were up to 
the whole concern just as much as the 
very best of us.—Think but of these 
glorious lines of old Hermippus—- 

Eff'ri nrts oivoc ov 

"Ou Hat etwo a-roparogf ffVApyooyvwavoiyevaa^ff 
o^st po^wv, o(tt 9e LaKiv9u 
Orficn Bsffvrifftn, Kara, mav ^"9 

xat NfXrap Ofxu, 

Could any modem extol the divine 
ethereal aromatic odoui* of Tokay, or, 
what in my private opinion is a better 
thing, Southside*B own old Lafltte, in 
any terms more exquisite than this 
hoary toper consecrates to his Saprian ? 
What a fine obscurity!—a mingled un- 
definable perfume a heavenly odour of 
violets, and hyacinths, and roses, fills, 
immediately on the opening of the 
vessel, the whole of the lofty chamber” 
—climbs in one moment to 
the raflers, and confers the character 
of Elysium upon the atmosphere— 
** ambrosia and nectar both together I” 
Nothing can be finer! Or turn to Se¬ 
neca, himself, the philosopher, andhear 
him talking about the preference that 
ought to be given to a youth of grave 
disposition over one conspicuous for 
bis gaiety and all-pleasing manners. 


and illustrating this by the remarks 
that wine which tastes hard when 
new, become delightful by age, while 
that which pleases in the wood never 
proves of durable excellence.”^ Could 
Mr Albert Cay or Mr Samuel Ander¬ 
son talk in a more knowing vein upon 
this subject than the tutor of Nero the 
matricide? No—meo periculo,answer 
no! These folks drank their cham¬ 
pagne when it was young, and their 
sherry when it was old, just as we do 
—they quaffed their Rozan, Sir, from 
the tap, and bottled their Chateau 
Margoux in magnum honums. 

The wines of these glorious days ha¬ 
ving, it is but too apparent, followed the 
fate of the poetry, rhetoric, sculpture, 
and architecture of tliose who consumed 
them in commendable quantity, and 
with blameless gusto —the semi-bar- 
barous possessors of the European soil 
were constrained to make the best of 
it they could. They gradually, as the 
Scotch philosopherjBsay, wou/dimprovc 
in the manufacture ; and, by the time 
of Charlemagne, and our own immor¬ 
tal Alfred, it appears not unlikely that 
a considerable portion of really excel¬ 
lent wines existed in the Western he¬ 
misphere. The monks were the great 
promoters of the science:—Successive¬ 
ly spreading themselves from Italy to 
the remotest regions of Europe, these 
sacred swarms carried with them, 
wherever they went, the relish which 
their juvenile lips had imbibed for 
something stronger than mead, and 
more tasty than beer. Wherever the 
plant would grow, it was reared be¬ 
neath their fatherly hands, and to 
them, as Dr Henderson has most con¬ 
vincingly manifested, theprimest vine¬ 
yards of the Bordelais, the Lyonnais, 
and the Rliinegau, owe their origin. 
Unsanctified fingers, it is, alas ! true, 
now gather the roseate clusters of thk 
HEHMiTAGK, yet the name still speaks 
•^tat nomi/iisumbra —andthememory 
of the S^avants of the Cloister lingers 
in like manner in Clos~Fogeot,C/os-dU'^ 
Tart, Clos St Jean, Clos Moijot, and 
all the other compounds of that inte¬ 
resting family.—The Bacchus of mo¬ 
dem mythology ought uniformly to 
sport the cucullus, 

“ And I do think that I could drink 

With him that wears a hood.” 

I have already hinted, that the taste 
of our own ancestors, in regard to 
wine, underwent many and very re- 
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markable mutations; but thisisprecise- 
ly one of the subjects which my jolly 
little Aberdonian M.D. has treated in 
a most fclicitOHs manner; and^ under 
correction, I ap]>rehend that a well- 
chosen quotation from this part of the 
Doctor's ponderous tome will appear by 
no means out of place in your immor¬ 
tal pages; while, at the same time, by 
being transferred thither, his erudite 
remarks will probably reach the optics 
of a vast multitude of most respectable 
persons, who would never dream of 
looking into, far less of purchasing, a 
two guinea quarto, even though its sub¬ 
ject he Wine. With your permission, 
therefore, I now desire Mr .lames Ilcil- 
lantync, IVIr Daniel M‘^Corkinda!e, or 
wlmmsoever it may more imiiiediately 
concern, to set up in brevier the fol¬ 
lowing luculent observations:— 

“ Tlieiinion wliicli hulxsis'iled between Kng- 
land and the northern provinces of France 
after the Norman conquest, hut, above all, 
the acquisition of the Dutchy of (luiennc 
in 1152, naturally led to an interchange of 
commodities between the two countries. 
Accordingly we find, that, in two years 
from the last-mentioned date, the trade in 
wines with Bourdeaux had commenced : 
and, among our older statutes, arc nume¬ 
rous ordinances relating to the importa¬ 
tion of French wines, most of which, in 
conformity to the mistaken notions of poli¬ 
tical economy in those times, fix the 
'tftnvi of price for which they were to be sold. 
Thus in the first year of King John, it was 
enacted, that the wines of Anjou should 
not be sold for mote than twenty-four shill¬ 
ings a*tun ; and that the wines of Poitou 
should not be higher tlien twenty shillings; 
while the other wines of France were limited 
to twenty-five shillings a-tiin, ‘ unless they 
were so good as to induce any one to give 
for them two merks or more.* This ap¬ 
pears to be the earliest statute on the sub¬ 
ject of the foreign wine trade. With re¬ 
gard to the wines specified, it would ap¬ 
peal;, from Paulmier's account, that those 
of Anjou, which were embarked at Nantes, 
and probably included the produce of 
Tourainc, were chiefly white, and distin¬ 
guished by their strength and sweetness; 
while the growths of Poitou, otherwise 
called Kochellc wines, from the port where 
they were shipped, were of the light red 
class. In the retail trade, the latter were 
directed to be sold at fourpence the gallon, 
^the former at sixpence. Hut according 
to Harrison, this ordinance did not last 
long; for the merchants could not bear it; 
and so they fell to and sold white wine for 
eighteenpence the gallon, and red and cla¬ 
ret for sixpence.’ Both Anjou and Poitou 
belonged at that time to England. 

luring the following reign, Uic impor. 


tations would oppear to have Increased; 
for n-ost of the chroniclers ascribe the ne¬ 
glect of the English vineyards to that fond¬ 
ness for French wines which then cam^ 
upon us. But by this time the crusades 
had probably also introduced a taste for 
the sweet wines of Italy and Greece, which 
are occasionally mentioned by our early 
poets, and which, at a subsequent period, 
were certainly well known in this country. 
In an account rendered to the Exchequer 
by the Chamberlain of Condon, in the 
thirtieth year of Heney III., we find that 
officer was allowed 4U4^ in acquittance of 
404 tIoHa of French, (iascon, and Anjevin 
wines, imported at London and Sandwich ; 
-.-304 and half a mark, for 22 dolia of 
wine of St John and the Moselle f dc thio 
S. Juftanuh vt de ObltiitjttoJ ;—304 for 20 
dolia of new, or perhaps sweet, French 
wine (musli doUkiJ ;—and 1040/. 1(W. 
for MOO, IM dolia of wines of Gascony, 
Anjou, French wine, Moselle wine, and 
wine of St John, which were botight. The 
last-mentioned may have been an Italian 
sweet wine, or else the wine of St Jean 
d’Angclcy, which is celebrated in the *" Ba- 
taille des Viiis’ on account of its extraor¬ 
dinary slrenolh. 

In order to cover the harshness and 
acidity common to the greater part of the 
wines of this period, and to give llicni an 
agreeable flavour, it was not unusual to 
mix honey and spices with them, 'i'hus 
compounded, they piisscd under the gene¬ 
ric name of pimeuts^ probably because they 
were originally prepared by the 
tariff or apothecaries ; and they were u^cd 
much in the sunie manner as the ihjueurs 
of modern times. ‘ Our poets of the thir¬ 
teenth century,’ says Le Guaxi), ^ never 
speak of them hut with ra])iure, and as an 
exquisite luxury. They considered us the 
masterpiece of art, to be able to combine, 
in one liquor, the strength and flavour of 
wine, with the sweetness of honey, and the 
perfume of the most costly aromatics. A 
banquet at which no piment was served, 
would have been thought wanting in the 
ni5st essential article. The archives of 
the cathedral of Paris show, that, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
Deans of Chateaufbrt were obliged to pro¬ 
vide a regular supply of piment for the 
canons, at the feast of Assumption. It 
was even allowed to the monks in the mo¬ 
nasteries, on particular days of the year. 
But it was so voluptuous a beverage, and 
was deemed so unsuitable to the members 
of a profession which had forsworn all the 
pleasures of life, that the Council of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, held in the year 317, forbade 
the use of it to the regular clergy, except 
on the days of solemn festivals. 

The varieties of piment most frequent¬ 
ly mentioned are the llippocras and Clarry* 
The former was made with either white or 
red wine, in which different aromatic ingre- 
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dients were InfUsed; and took its name 
from the particular sort of bag, termed 
^ Hippocrates* sleeve, through which it 
strained. There is a curious receipt 
preserved by Wn Astle, which gives di¬ 
rections how * to make Vpocrasseyiir lords 
with gyngcr, spainon, and graynes, su- 
gour, and turesoll: and for comyu ■pepull^ 
gyngcr, canell, longe pe])er, and clary- 
ffyed honey.’ It was drunk at all great 
entertainments between the courses, or at 
^the conclusion of the repast; and wafers 
and manchets are directed to be served with 
it. Clarry, on the other hand, which we 
have seen noticed in the act of Riciiaru 
II., was a claret or mixed wine, mingled 
with honey, and seasoned in much the same 
way, as may be Inferred from an order of 
the .Hfith of Hknuy IIT., respecting the 
delivery of two casks of white wine and one 
red, to make clarry and other liquors for 
the king’s tabic at Y^ork. It is repeatedly 
named by our early poets, and appears to 
have been drunk l/y many fasting, or as a 
amiposing draught before they retired to 
rest.* Of these medicated liquors, the only 
kinds still in use are the wrrmuih^ or 
wormwood wine, which is manufactured in 
Hungary and some parts of Italy; and 
buhop^ which is prepared by infusing one 
or more toasted Seville oranges, in a cer¬ 
tain quantity of IVargundy or other light 
wine, and then sweetening the whole with 
sugar, ’t ^ 

‘‘ From the manner in which sweet wines 
are spoken of in theactof Ricuaru 11.,.it 
might be supposed that they were all com¬ 
pounded artificially, like the liquors just 
de8crihe<l. But, in the writings of the age, 
there is abundant evidence that our coun¬ 
trymen were already familiar with several 
genuine wines of that class ; though, at the 
same time, it must be acknowledged, that 
the frequent notice of them, in the works 
alluded to, does not always imply that 
they were imported into England. iMuch 
of the literature of that period consisted of 
translations from foreign authors ; and in 


copying their descriptfcRB of the ChstoroA 
of other nations, mention would necessarily 
be made of articles which seldom or never 
came into general use. It was also a 
common practice with the early poets, to 
make an ostentatious display of their know¬ 
ledge, by giving long calulogucs of the 
products of nature and art, wherever it 
was possible to introduce them ; and many 
names of commodities were thus pressed 
into their verses, which, liowever valuable 
they may be as historical data, add nothing 
to the harmony or dignity of the composi¬ 
tion. In this way, we may account for the 
great variety of wines wliich tliese writers 
dcliglit to enumerate at the feasts they de¬ 
scribe ; but which could hardly have come 
together at a time when the relations of 
commerce were so little multiplied. Thus, 
in 6nc of the old metrical romances, enti¬ 
tled, ^ The Squire of Low Degree,’ and 
referred by I\Ir AVartoiv to the reign of 
Edward II., the king of Hungary pro¬ 
poses to regale his daughter not only with 
the wines of France, Italy, Spain, and 
(trcecc, hut also with those of Syria;—an 
assemblage which, even :tt the present day, 
it might be no easy matter to realise;— 

' Ye shall have niinncy, and malmcsync, 

Iluth ypoorassi'and vernngi* wine, 

Mnunl Ituset and wine of (ireke, 

Both dlgradc^ and T('s|uce|| ekes 
Antwxlic and hastnni(^ 
l*y!Ticiit also, and gamaruc,*^ 

Wine of (ircke, and nuiscadcll, 

Both cl:ire» pyineiit, and Uoeliell, 

The reed your stonmkc to detyc, 

And pottes of oscy sett you bye.’#'* 

“ In tile following century, it is clear-* 
lliat tlie prevailing taste for sweet wines 
led to the importation of all the choicest 
kinds; for they arc frequently noticed, and 
seem to have been used in considerable 
quantity, in one of the ordinances for the 
household of (rKOitCF., Duke of Clarence, 
made on the Bth December, I 4 (j 0, we find 
the sum of twenty pounds allowed for the 
purveying of " ftlalvesic, ronienay, osay, 
bastard muscadelle, and other sweetc 


• ** For ho liad yeven the gailcr drinke so 
Of a clarric, made of ceilain w\ne. 

With narcotise and opie of Thebes fine.'” &c. 

Chaitcer, Knight's Talc. 

* He drinketh Ipocras, clarric, and Vemage 
Of spices hole, to encrea.se Ins corage.’ ’’—Merchant's Talc, 
t When made with Burgundy or Bor*lcaux wine, it is called his/hop ; when old Bhinc wine is used, 
it receives the name of cartiinal; and when Tokay is emploveil, it is distinguished by the appellation 
of pa/jc.—R itter’s Weinlehre, p. 200, But Port, Claret, Burgundy, are, it seems, the three grades 
in the vinous vocabulary of Oxford.—See Reginald Dalton, vol. 1. )>. .342. 

^ Monte Hose. . 5 Algarvo, or Algadia. 

H Ra-spU rape)* a rough sweetish red wine, so called from its being made with unbruised grapes, 
which, h.iving been freed from the stalks, are afterwards fermented along with them and a portion of 
other wine. 

% Garnache, or Grenache. There is some reason to believe, that this term may be a corruption of 
Vernaceta; but, at all events, it appears certain, that the wine in question came uriginafty from 
Greece; for we are told by Froissart that, wlicn the Christian forces were besieging the town of 
Africa, in Barbary, * de I'lslc de Candte il leur vcnoicnt tics bonnes malvoigios et grenaches, dont ils 
Cbtoicnt largcment servis ct confortes.'—Chronique, Tom. lY, ch. 1& 

** UitBou’s Metrical Roiaaaces« Vol. III. p* 176. 
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wynei/* As some of these varieties have 
not before appeared in our lists, it may be 
desirable to ascertain their respective cha¬ 
racters and history a little more fully. 

** Though the trade with the Canary 
Islands had been for some time established, 
no wines were obtained from them at this 
period: sugar being sdll the principal 
commodity which they supplied. Nor had 
Spain or Portugal as yet sent us any malm- 
sies. The best dessert wines, however, were 
made from the Malvasia grape: and Can- 
dia, where it was chiefly cultivated, for a 
long time retained the monopoly. The 
term Mahitcy is merely a corruption of 
Malvasia^ or rather Mo^iemvasia^ tlie 
name of a small fortified town in the bay 
of Kpidaurus Liniera, whence the grape 
was originally derived.-f* 

Another of the above-mentioned wines, 
designated by the name of the grape, was 
the Romenay, otherwise Romency, Rum- 
ney, Romanic, or Romagnia. That it 
could not be the produce of tlie Ecclesias¬ 
tical State, as the two last corruptions of 
the word would seem to imply, may be 
safely averred ; for at no period, since the 
decline of the empire, has the Roman soil 
furnished any wines for exportation; and 
even Bacci, with all his partiality, is 
obliged to found his eulogy of them on 
their ancient fame, and to confess, that, in 
his time, they liad fallen into disrepute. 
By CoOAV and others. Romeney is classed 
among the Spanish while wines; but from 
what part of Spain it came is not specified. 
Except the small town of Romana, in Ar- 
ragon, there is no place that bears a simi. 
lar denomination; and 1 am not aware that 
the wines of that province have ever been 
much known beyond the places of their 
growth. The probability is, that it was a 
wine made from a grape of Greek extrac¬ 
tion ; and, in fact, Bacci informs us, that 
the produce of the red and white musca- 
dels, which were cultivated in the Ionian 
islands, and the adjoining continent, was 
called by the Italians, Romania. In a 
passage of on old sennon, quoted by Car- 
PENTiER, the word occurs in conjunction 
with ^ malvaiicnm^^ or malmsey; and Ben 
J oNSOK mentions the ^ Romagnia' along 
with the wine of Candia. The name, how¬ 
ever, is not exactly, as Bacci supposes, of 
Italian origin, but comes from 
the appellation given by the Saracens to a 
considerablepartof the continentof Greece; 
and the several spellings, Romania, Ruma¬ 


nia, and Rumenia, oomspond pre^ close¬ 
ly with the variations in the name of the 
wine. In confirmation of this view of the 
subject, it may be remarked, that one ^ 
the species of grapes at present grown m 
Andalusia, is termed Rotni negro^ and 
there can be no doubt that word 
^ Rome' is derived from the Arabic, Rumi, 
That the wines of tliat province were then 
freely imported into England, and distin¬ 
guished, as they have always been, by their 
uncommon strength, is evident from the 
manner in which Chaucer speaks of the 
while wine of Lepe, (now Niebla,) be¬ 
tween Moguer and Seville 

* Now kepe you fro the white and fro the rede, 
Natnely fro the white wine of LepCj 
That is to sell in Fuh>8treat and in Chepe: 

This wine of Spain crepeth subtelly. 

And other wines growing fast by. 

Of which riseth soch fumosite. 

That whan a man hath dronk draughts fhre, 

And wencth that he be at home in Chepe* 

He is m Spain, tight at the touneof L^>c.' 

The Oitet/e, otherwise spelled oitoyc, or. 
sci^,&c.,whichtheactofd Rrc. 111. directs 
to be sold at the same price as the wines of 
Gascony and Poitou, appears, from the en¬ 
try above quoted, to have been of the sweet 
kind: And in an ordinance of Cuari.ks 
VL, cited by Le GnANi>, it is noticed in 
similar company* Some verses, which are 
inserted in the first volume of Hack- 
luvt’s Voyages, place it among the 
* commoditi^ of Portugal:’ but, on the 
other hand, a passage in Valois’ Descrip, 
tion of France seems to prove beyond dis¬ 
pute, that oscye was an Alsatian wine; 
Atixoig^ or Osoy^ bebig, in old times, the 
name commonly used for Alsace. If this 
conjecture be well founded, we may pre¬ 
sume, that uscye was a luscious-sweet, or 
straw-wine, similar to what is still made in 
that province. That it was a rich, high., 
flavoured liquor, is sufficiently shewn by a 
receipt for imitating it, which may be seen 
in Markham ; and we learn from Bacct, 
that the wines which Alsace then furnished, 
in great profusion, to England, as well as 
difierent parts of the continent, were of that 
description. In the ^ Bataille des Vins,’ 
we find the' Vin d’Aussai* associated with 
the growths of the Moselle. 

With respect to Rastard, or, as the 
printing of the ordinance, if rightly copied, 
might lead us to name it, Bastard musca’^ 
del^ there is greater difficulty in tracing its 
history. That it was a sweetish wine there 
can be no doubt; and that it came from 


* " Collection of Ordinances for the Government of the Royal Household. Lond. 1790, p. 101. 
t ** It was anciently a promontory, called Minoa, but is now an island, connected with the 
coast of Laconia by a bridge. The name of Monemvasia, derived from Uie circumstances of its 

position single entrance,) was corrupted by the Italians to Malvasia: and the place 

being celebrated for the fine wines product in the neighbourhood, Malvasia, changed to Malvoisie in 
French, and Malmsey in Engli^, come to be applied to many of the rich wines of the Arcldpdago, 
Greece» and other couatrlea ^Reswrehef in Greece, by W* MAatiff Lbaki, p« 197* 
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some of the countries which bonier the 
Meditenancan appears equally certain. 
Mixshew and 8kikker suppose it to 
hare been a liquor obtained from dried 
Igrapes (v. passum ,*) but all the luscious- 
sweet wines, as we have seen, are made in 
this manner—this definition, therefore, 
cannot be received. Carventieu, on the 
other hand, pronounces bastard to have 
been a mixed wine {v, mivtum;) which 
accords with the assertion of Le Guaxu, 
that it was a wine from Corsica, mingled 
with honey. In the translation of the 
‘ Maison Rustique,’ by Markham, we 
are told, that *• such wines arc called mnn~ 
grvll or bastardy which, betwixt the sweet 
and astringent, have neither the manifest 
sweetness, nor manifest astriction, but in¬ 
deed participate and contain both qualities.’ 
This character, however, is far froiii satis¬ 
factory, as it will apply to many of the 
finest growths, which have that mixed 
taste. On the whole, the most intelligible 
account of the matter is given by Ve nn E h , 
who says, that ^ Bustard is in virtue some¬ 
what like to muskadell, and may also, in 
stead thereof, be used : it is in goodness so 
much inferiour to muskadell, as the same 
is to malmsey.’ It was, tliereforc, not u 
true pmscadel wine, though approaching 
to that class in flavour, and taking its 
name not from any admixture of honey, 
which would have reduced it to the nature 
of a piment, but from the grape of which 
it was made,—probably a bastard species 
of muscadine. In support of this conjec¬ 
ture, it may be observed, that one of ihc 
varieties of wines now cultivated in the 
Alto Douro, and also in I^ladeira, is called 
hastardo^ and the must which it yields is of 
a sweetish quality. Of the Bastard wine 
there were two sorts—white and brown; 
both of them, according to Markham’s 
report, ‘ fat and strongthe tawny or 
brown kind being the sweetest. Tliey are 
frequently mentioned by dramatic authors, 
especially about the time of Queen IIli- 
ZARETii. CouAK, wc perceivc. Calls Bas¬ 
tard a growth of Spain ; and Sack, who 
agrees with him in this particular, describes 
it as the heaviest of all wines.” 

With respect to the wmes called Sacks, 
which had now come into general use, 
much diversity of opinion has prevailed ; 
and, although various attempts have been 
made to explain their nature, and the sub¬ 
ject has undergone frequent discussion, 
especially among those writers who have 
laboured to illustrate our early poets, the 
question remains, in a great measure, un¬ 
determined. Wlien we consider how fami¬ 
liar our ancestors must have been with this 
class of wines^ and how repeatedly they 
have been noticed by authors of every de¬ 
scription, it appears not a little singular 
their history should now be involved 

VoL. XVI. 


in such obscurity. But, in pursuing Ou* 
inquiry, wc shall find, that on this, as on 
many other points of antiquarian research, 
the truth lies nearer the surface than has 
been commonly imagined. 

It seems, indeed, to be admitted, on 
all hands, that the term Sack was originally 
applied to certain growths of Spain. jIIin- 
suEW defines it to be a ^ wine that comctli 
out of Spain, vhiinn sicenm, vin rec, t'f«o 
tcco^ q. d. propter magnani siccandi hu- 
mores facultatem.’ Skinned, however, 
tliinks this explanation unsatisfactory, and 
inclines to the opinion of Manhelso, a 
German traveller, who published an ac¬ 
count of his travels to the East Indies in 
1645, and who derives the name from 
Xeque, a town in Morocco, wliencc the 
plant that yields this species of wine is said 
to have been carried to the Canary Islands. 
But in all the catalogues of vines which I 
have had the opportunity of consulting, 
there is no mention of any such species. 
Besides, it was not from the Canaries, but 
from Spain, that sack was first brought to 
us.” 

“ Dn Percy has the credit of restoring 
the original interpretation of the term. In 
a manuscript account of the disbursements 
by the chamberlain of the city of M^'orccs- 
ter for the year 1592, he found the ancient 
mode of spelling to he .vrcA*, and thence con¬ 
cluded tliat Sack was merely a corruption 
of .vr, signifying a dry wine. Minshew, 
as we have seen, renders the term via sec; 
and CoxcrttAVE, in his Dictioitary, gives 
the same translation. The most satisfactory 
evidence, however, in support of this opi¬ 
nion, is furnished by the Krcncdi version of 
a proclamation for regulating the prices of 
wines, issued by the privy council in 1 
where the expression vin» sees corresponds 
with the word sacks in the original copy. 
It may also be remarked, that the term sec 
is still used as a substantive by the French 
to denote a Spanish wine; and tliat the 
dry wine of Xcrez is distinguished at the 
place of its growth by the name of vino 
scco. 

These several authorities, then, appear 
to warrant the inference, that Sack was a 
DRV Spanish wine. But, on the other 
hand, numerous instances occur, in which 
it is mentioned in conjunction with wines 
of the sweet class. The act of Hexii Y VII I. 
speaks of ‘ sakkes or other swete wynes.* 
In like manner, the ‘ Mystery of Vintners,’ 
published by Dr AIerre'c in gives 
a receipt * to correct the rankness and eager-* 
ness of wines, as Sack and Malago, or 
other sweet wines.’ Geas, in his ^ llistory 
of the Canary Islands,’ makes no distinc¬ 
tion between Alalmsey and Canary Sack ; 
and Nichols, in the account which he has 
given of Teneriffe, expressly says, * that 
island produces three sorts of excellent 

B 
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wines—Canary, Malmse)^ and Verdona ; 
which all go under tlie denomination of 
Hacks.* To get lid of the difficulty which 
thus arises, Mb Nabes has recourse to 
the supposition, that Sack was a common 
name for all white wines* But it has been 
already shewn, that the appellation was 
originally confined to the growths of Spain ; 
and if it had been used to designate white 
wines in general, there can be no reason 
why it should not have been applied to 
^oseof France or Candia, which were then 
imported in large quantity. If, again, we 
suppose that the name denoted a sweet 
wine, We shall be equally at a loss to dis* 
cover the circumstances whicli could have 
given rise to such a distinction between it 
and the other kinds then in use; not to 
mention that such an application of the 
term would have been wholly at variance 
with the etymology as above deduced. A 
more partiralar examination of the charac¬ 
ters assigned to Sack by the few writers who 
have described it, will perhaps enable us to 
reconcile these discrepancies, and remove 
much of the perplexity in which the ques¬ 
tion has hitherto been involved. 

“ In the first place, we are told by Vkx- 
KEB, that ^ Sacke is completely hot in the 
third degree, aud of thin parts, and there¬ 
fore it dotli vehemently and quickly heat 
Uie body: wherefore the much and un¬ 
timely use of it doth overheat the liver, in- 
fiame the blood, and exsiccate the radical 
humour in lean and dry bodies.* This de¬ 
scription accords with the epithet ^ spright¬ 
ly,* which is given to it in some verses pub¬ 
lished in 10'41, and sufficiently proves, 
that it could not have been of a thick lu¬ 
scious quality, like most of the dessert- 
wines then in vogue. That, however, it 
was a liquor of considerable strength and 
body, may be inferred from a subsequent 
passage of the last-mentioncd work, where 
it is extolled as ^ the elixir of wine an 
expression apparently borrowed from one 
of Bex Jonson's plays. Hebhick, 
again, calls it a * frantic liquor ;*—expa¬ 
tiating, with rapture, on its ^ witching beau, 
ties,* * generous blo^,’ &c.; and most of 
the dramatic writings of the age contain 
frequent allusions to its enlivening virtues 
and other fascinating properties. Had 
there been nothing new or uneommon in 
the nature of the wine, it could hardly have 
excited such extravagant admiration, or 
come into such universal request, at a time 
when OUT countrymen were already fami¬ 
liar with the choicest vintages from almost 
all parts of the globe. 

The practice which prevailed of mix¬ 
ing sugar with Sack has been thought by 
most persons to indicate a dry wine, such 
as Rhenish or Sherry. Dm Dbake, in¬ 
deed, is of a contrary opinion, alleging, 
that there would be no humour in Fal- 
staff’s veil-known jest on Sack and 


gar, if the liquor had not been of the sweet 
Kind. But on this point little stress can be 
laid; as at that time it was a general cus¬ 
tom with the English to add sugar to their 
wines. The testimony of Vexner, how** 
ever, who has discussed tlie question, ‘ whe¬ 
ther Hack be best to be taken with sugar 
or' without,* clearly points to a dry wine. 

‘ Some,’ he observes^ ‘ afiect to drinke 
Sackc with sugar, and some without, and 
upon no otlicr ground, as I thinke, but 
tliat, as it is best pleasing to their pallatcs. 

1 will speake wliat I deeme thereof, and I 
thinke I shall well satisfic such as are ju¬ 
dicious. Sackc, taken by itself, is very hot, 
and very penetrative: being taken with su¬ 
gar, the heat is both somewhat allayed, 
and the penetrative quality thereof also re- 
tardated. Wherefore let this be the con¬ 
clusion s Sackc taken by itself, without any 
mixture of sugar, is best for them that have 
cold stomackes, and subject to the obstruc¬ 
tions of it, and of the mcseraicke veincs. 
But for them that are free from such ob¬ 
structions, and fear lest that the drinking 
of sacke, by reason of the penetrative fa¬ 
culty of it, might distemper the liver, it is 
best to drinke with sugar; and so I leave 
every man tliat understandeth his owne state 
of body, to be his own director herein.’ ’* 
Hack was used as a generic name for the 
wines in question: but occasionally the 
growths were particularly specified. Thus, 
in one of the scenes in ‘ The Second Part 
of K. Henry IV.* we have a laboured pa¬ 
negyric by Falstaff on tlte attributes 
of Hherris-sack, or dry Sherry; and for a 
long time the words Hack and Sherry were 
used indiscriminately for each other. In 
like manner, we frequently read of Canary 
Hack, and find the latter term sometimea 
employed to express that particular wine ; 
although it differed materially from Sherry 
in qutdity, and scarcely came within the 
description of a dry wine. ‘ Conarie wine,* 
says Vekkkr, ^ which beareth tlie name 
of the islands from whence it is brought, is 
of some termed a Sacke, with this adjunct 
atecHi\ hut yet very improperly, for it dif- 
fcretli not onely from Sacke, in sweetnesse 
and plcasanlnesse of taste, but also in co¬ 
lour and consistence; for it is not so white 
in colour as Sacke, nor so thin in substance; 
wherefore it is more nutritive than Sackc, 
and lesse penetrative. It is beat agreeable 
to cold constitutions, and for old bodies, 
so that they be not too impensively choler- 
icke; for it is a wine that will quickly en- 
flame, and therefore very hurtfull unto hot 
and cholericke bodies, especially if they be’ 
young.’ This passage is the more deser. 
ving of attention, as it not only illustrates 
the nature of the Canary wine in use at tho' 
commencement of tlie seventeenth century, 
but shews that there were considerable dif¬ 
ferences in the quality of the wines which- 
bore the general name of SacjlB) and thus 

\ 
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removes macli df dio confusion that has 
arisen from the misnomer above alluded to. 
Whether the Canary Islands then furnish¬ 
ed any dry wines, similar to those which 
*!are now imported fi’oin Teneridb, seems 
doubtful: but it is clear, that Canary Sack 
resembled the liquor which still passes un¬ 
der that denomination. Of the precise de¬ 
gree of sweetness which it possessed, we 
may form some idea from the observation 
of Howell, who informs us, that ‘ Sher^ 
fics and Alala/rax well mingled pass for 
Canaries in most taverns, more often than 
Canary itself.’ JoNSOif mentions 

his receiving a present of Palm-sack, that 
is, sack from the island of Pulmu. 

“ With tltcse decisive authorities before 
us, we can more readily understand the 
description which Markham has given of 
the various kinds of Sack known In his 
time. ‘ Your best Sacks,’ he observes, 

* are of Xcrcs, in Spain,—^your smaller, 
of Gallicia and PoTtugall; your strong 
Sacks are of the islands of die Canaries 
and of Malligo; and your muskadinc and 
malmseys arc of many parts, of Italy, 
Greece, and some specif islands.’ It thus 
appears, that the Xerez wine, though the 
driest of any then imported, was inferior 
in point of strcngtli to the growths of Ma¬ 
laga and the Canary Islands ; which is 
much the same character that was given of 
it at a subsequent period. With respect 
to the Sacks of Galiciaand Portugal, How¬ 
ell would persuade us, that few of them 
could have been then brought to this coun¬ 
try. ‘ There is,’ he remarks, ‘ a gentle 
kind of wine that grows among the moun¬ 
tains of Galicia, but not of body enough to 
bear the sea, called Rabidavia* Portugal 
affords no wines worth the transporting.* 
This opinion, however, I conceive to be 
erroneous. In the verses above referred to, 
which were published soon after the Revo¬ 
lution, the wines of Galicia and Carcavel- 
los are noticed; and there is some reason 
to believe, that tlie latter may have been 
the growth which Markham had in view, 
when speaking of the Portugal Socks. 
Shakspeahe and other dramatic writers 
mention a wine called Charnecoy which, in 
a pamphlet quoted by Warhurton, is enu¬ 
merate along with Sherry-sack and Ma¬ 
laga. Accoeing to Mr Stevens, tlic ap¬ 
pellation is derived from a village near 
Lisbon. There are, in fact, two villages 
in that neighbourhood, which take the 
name of Charncca ; the CKie situated about 
a league and a half above die town of Lis¬ 
bon,—the otlier near the coast, between 
Collares and Carcavellos. We shall, there¬ 
fore, probably not err mucli, if we refer 
the wine in question to the last-mentioned 
territory. 

The Malaga Socks must have been not 
only stronger, but also sweeter than tlic 
other kinds; os, by mixing them with 
ShcOT, a liquor resembling Canary wine 
^wproducod. They were doubtless of the 


same quality us those wtfteh Itare since 
been so largely imported under the name 
of Mountain. But that the richest growths 
of the Malaguesc vineyards were not un¬ 
known in England at this period, the fre¬ 
quent notice of tlie Pedro-Ximenes, under 
various disguises of the name, sufficiently 
testifies. 

Judging from what is still observable 
of some of the wines of Spain, wc may 
easily imagine, that many of the Sacks, 
properly so called, might, at the same 
time, be both dry and sweet. At all events, 
when new, they would belong to the class 
of sweetish wines; and it was only after 
having been kept a sufficient length of 
time, to ensure the decomposition of tlio 
greater part of the free saccharine matter 
contain^ in them, that they could have 
acquired the peculiar dryness for which 
tiiey were distinguished. AYc find, ac¬ 
cordingly, that they were valued in propor¬ 
tion to their age; and the calls for *• old 
8ack,’ as Sack xar i^oxhv, were very com¬ 
mon. We may also presume, that there 
would be much less difi'ercnce of taste 
among the several species of Sack, in their 
recent state, than after they had been lung 
kept; for even the sweetest wines betray 
at first some degree of roughness, which is 
gradually subdued by age; while the 
cliaructer of dryness, on the otlicr hand, 
will hardly apply to any of the dura¬ 
ble wines, as they come from the vat. 
Mountain and (Canary were always sweeter 
than Sherry: but between the richer kinds 
there is often a strong resemblance in fla¬ 
vour, which is the less extraordinary, as 
they arc made from the same species of 
grape, though growing in different soils. 
It was, therctoTe, not without reason, that 
they were considered as * near allied.’ 

The conclusion at which wc thus 
arrive is so far satisfactory, as it proves, 
that the wines formerly known under the 
name of sacks, though they may, upon 
the whole, have been inferior, yet differed 
in no essential quality from those with 
which we are at present supplied by the 
same countries that originally produced 
them, and which are still held in such dc* 
served estimation. They probably first 
came into favour, in consequence of their 
possessing greater stiength and durability, 
and being more free from acidity, than the 
wliitc wines of France and Germany ; and 
owed their distinctive appellation to that 
peculiar sub-astringent taste which charac¬ 
terizes all wines prepared with gypsum.? 

The history of the English taste in 
wines may be carried down from these 
days to the present in a single sentence. 
Claret became the standing liquor at 
the Restoration, and continued so until 
tlic abominable Alethucn treaty gave 
those shameful advantages to the Por¬ 
tuguese growers, by which their pock¬ 
ets are to this hour enriched, and our 
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stomachs crucified Since the peacc^ 
however^ a visible increase in the con¬ 
sumption of French wine has taken 

{ )lace ; and it may at this day be safe- 
y stated, that the man, generally 
speaking, who sported goad port in 
1812, sports good claret in 1824. Still 
a fine ncld remains for the patriotic 
exertions of Canning, liuskisson, and 
Robinson. And if anybody, out of a 
shovel-hat, drinks port habitually in 
1834, these statesmen will have done 
less for their native land than I at pre¬ 
sent auspicate, from the known li¬ 
berality, good taste, &c. &c. &c. by 
which they are, one and all of them, 
so egregiously distinguished. Let no 
filthy, dirty notions of conciliation 
condemn much longer the guts of the 
middle orders—the real strength of the 
nation—to be deluged diurnally with 
the hot and corrosive liquor of Portu¬ 
gal—the produce of grapes grown by 
slaves and corrupted by knaves—while, 
by a slight alteration of the British 
code, every rector, vicar, and smaliish- 
landcd proprietor in England, might 
easily be enabled to paint his nose of a 
more delicate ruby, by cultivating an 
affectionate and familiar intimacy with 
the blood of the Bordelais. 

But enough of all this. It is a truly 
distressing thing to me, and I am sure 
every right-feeling mind will go along 
with me in what 1 say, to observe the 
awful ignorance which most men 
make manifest whenever the different 
branches of oinologieal science happen 
to be tahletl in tlie common course of 
Christian conversation. I speak of 
men in other respects estimable. I 
allow the full meed of applause to their 
virtues, personal, domestic, civic, and 
political;—but is it, or is it not, tlic 
fact, that they scarcely seem to be 
aware of tlie difierence between La- 
fitte and Latour ?—while, as for being 
in a condition to distinguish Johannis- 
berg from Stein wein, or Hockheimer 
from Rudesheimer—the very idea of 
it is ridiculous. I earnestly recom¬ 
mend to those who are sensible of their 
own culpable deficiencies in these 
branches of information, or rather in¬ 
deed 1 should say, of common educa¬ 
tion, to remain no longer in their pre¬ 
sent Cimmerianism; and the plan 1 
would humbly propose for their adop¬ 
tion is a very simple one. Buy this 
work of Dr Henderson’s, and do not 
read through, but drink through it. 
Make it your business, after coming to 
ibe page at which he commences Ins 


discussion of the wines now in daily 
use among the well-bred classes of the 
community,—^makc it your business 
to taste, deliberately and carefully, at 
least one genuine sample of eacli wine' 
the Doctor mentions. Go through a 
regular course of claret and burgundy 
in particular. Lay the foundations of a 
real thorough-knowledge of the Khine- 
wines. Make yourself intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the different flavours of 
tlie dry wines of Dauphiny and the 
sweet wines of Languedoc. Get home 
some genuine unadulterated AltoDou- 
ro, and compare that diligently and 
closely with the stuff which they sell 
you under the name of port. Compare 
the real Sercial which has been at Chi¬ 
na, with the ordinary truck or barter 
Madeira, and let the everyday Sherry 
be brought into immediate contact 
with the genuine vino calholico of 
Xercs. Study this with unremitting 
attention and sedulity for a few years, 
and depend upon it, that, at the end 
of your apprenticeship, you will look 
back with feelings, not of contcm])t 
merely, but of horror and disgust, upon 
the state in which you have so long 
suffered many of your noblest powers 
and faculties to slumber, or at least to 
doze. 

I cannot sufficiently expatiate upon 
the absolute necessity of this in the 
course of a periodical paper, such as 
the present. Let it be impressed 
upon your minds—let it be instilled 
into your children—that he who drinks 
beer, ought to understand beer, and 
that he who quaffs the generous juice 
of the grape, ought to be skilled in its 
various qualities and properties. That 
man is despicable who, pretending to 
sport vin de Bourdeaux, gives you, un¬ 
der the absurd denomination of claret, 
a base mixture of what may be called 
Medoc smallbcer, and Palus, and Stum 
wine, and Alicant, and Benicarlo, and 
perhaps Hermitage, if not brandy— 
mison, for which he pays, it is pro¬ 
bable, three shillings a-bottle more 
than he would do if he placed upon 
his board in its stead the genuine un- 
contarainated liquid ruby of the Bor¬ 
delais. I want words to express my 
contempt for him whose highly pow¬ 
dered and white-waistcoated butler 
puts dsT^nmnde Fimes, that is to say, 
the worst white Champaigne, stained 
with elderberries and cream of tartar, 
when the call is for Clos St Thierry, 
or Ay—wines tinged with the roseate 
hues of sunset by the direct infiuraoc 
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of rhcebus. If you cannot afford 
claret, give port; if you cannot afford 
port, give beer—The only indispcn.. 
sable rules arc two in number: Give 
tKc article you profess to give, genuine, 
pure, and excellent; and give it freely, 
liberally, in full overflowing abun* 
dance and profusion. 

Now for a few more samples of the 
doctor's admirable style of treating the 
practically useful parts of his very ex¬ 
tensive subject. Perhaps no kinds of 
wine arc less understood in this coun¬ 
try than those of the Khine. Let the 
following sentences be considered by 
the uninitiated as a sort of first page 
in the grammar, which, if they are 
ever to be worthy of dallying with a 
green goblet, they must make it forth¬ 
with their business to master. 

“ The wines of the Khine may be re¬ 
garded as constituting a distinct order by 
themselves. Some of the ligliter sorts, in¬ 
deed, resemble very much the rhut ih: 
Graves; but, in general, they are drier 
than the French white wines, and are cha- 
ractetized by a delicate flavour and aroma, 
called in the country which is quite 
peculiar to them, and of winch it would, 
therefore, be in vi^in to attempt the descrip¬ 
tion. A notion prevails, that they are na¬ 
turally acid; and the inferior kinds, no 
doubt, are so: hut this is not the constant 
character of the Khine wines, which, in 
good years,^have not any perceptible acidi¬ 
ty to the taste,—at least, not more than is 
common to them with the growths of war¬ 
mer regions. But their chief distinction is 
their extreme durability, in which they are 
not suiqiassed by any other species of wine; 
and its they often possess this valuable qua¬ 
lity, when they have little else to recom¬ 
mend them, it would seem to furnish an 
exception to the rules detailed in the pre¬ 
ceding part of this work. A brief inquiry 
into the causes of the peculiarity in ques¬ 
tion will, however, show that this is not 
exactly die cose. 

“ As the Khine wines, when new, con¬ 
tain little more than half the quantity of 
alcohol which is usually found in the Ma¬ 
deira wine when imported into this coun¬ 
try ; and as this quantity is often reduced 
by long keeping so low as seven or eight 
per cent., it is evident, that the conserva¬ 
tive power does not reside in the spiritous 
principle of these liquors. Their dryness 
proves, that the saccharine matter, which 
seldom or never exists in excess in the 
Rhenish grapes, has been fully decompo¬ 
sed ; and from their brightness it may he 
inferred, that the supe^uous leaven has 
been endrdy precipitated* But these con¬ 
ditions, it may be urged, are found in ma¬ 
ny of die Gascon white wines; which, al¬ 


though they will keep a certain number of 
years, are much more liable to spoil, than 
those of the Khine, especially when remo¬ 
ved to warm climates. We must therefore 
look for this preservative quality in some of 
the other constituents of the growths now 
under consideration ; and we shall And it, 
if I mistake not, in the large proportion of 
free tartaric acid which they contain, and 
which can only be separated by the usual 
chemical reagents. Other wines, it is true, 
also contain this acid, but chiefly in com¬ 
bination with potash ; in which state it is 
of diflicult solution, and is gradually pre¬ 
cipitated, at least in part, and with a por¬ 
tion of extractive matter, as the liquor ad¬ 
vances in age ;*^]caving the mucilaginous 
and spiritous parts disposed to accscency 
from the slightest exciting causes. Even 
in some of the strongest and most perfect 
wines, such as Sherry and j\Iadeira, when 
lung kept in bottle, this deposit may he 
percciv^; but the completeness of their 
fermentation, and the alcohol in which they 
abound, ensure them from any fartlier 
change. M^ith most light wines, however, 
the case is different. Their feebleness will 
not admit of the separation of any portion 
of their tartar, without risking their total 
ruin; but in Rhine wines, not even the 
evaporation, which is occasioned by long 
keeping in the wood, is suffleient to de¬ 
range the affinities. Tlie proportion of al¬ 
cohol, indeed, is very sensibly diminished, 
and the wine becomes more acid than be¬ 
fore ; but the acidity is still very distinct 
from that of vinegar, and by no means un¬ 
grateful to the palate; while the colour is 
heightened from a pale yellow to a bright 
amber hue, and tlie peculiar aroma and 
flavour are more fully developed; thus 
shewing, that no other changes have taken 
place, than the dispersion of part of the 
spirit, and the conceutiation of the remain¬ 
ing liquor. 

** As these wines are capable of almost 
indefinite duration, and as their flavour and 
aroma are always improved by long keep¬ 
ing, it becomes of essential importance to 
determine the respective characters of the 
different vintages, for a more extended pe¬ 
riod than is necessary in the case of most 
other wines. In favourable seasons, as al¬ 
ready observed, the growths of the Rhine 
are free from addity; hut, in had seasons, 
they contain an excess of malic acid, and 
are consequently liable to those imperfec¬ 
tions which have been described as attend¬ 
ant on the presence of that ingredient; and? 
os the moisture of a northern autumn oi^en 
obliges the grower to gather his grapes be¬ 
fore they have attained their full maturity, 
it is evident that a large proportion of the 
vintages must be of this description. Hence 
the wines which have been made in warm 
and dry years, such as that of IfUl, or the 
year of the comet, as it is sometimes called, 
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«re Mwsys ia great demand, and fetch ex- 
4>rbitant prices. Of preceding vintages, 
those of 1802, 1800, 1788, 1779, IJOG, 
J748, and 17 ^ 8 , are reckoned among the 
best. That of 1788, in particular, is the 
most highly esteemed of any in the l^t cen¬ 
tury. 

At the head of the Rhinegau wines is 
the Johannisberger, grown on the south 
side of the hill of that name, a little below 
Mentz, which was first planted by the 
monks of the abbey of Johannisberg, about 
the end of the eleventh century. The soil 
is composed of the debris of various colour¬ 
ed stratified marble. The grapes are ga¬ 
thered as late as possible. The choicest 
produce is called Sclioss-Johannisbcrger, 
and is indebted for its celebrity to its high 
flavour and perfume, and the almost total 
absence of acidity. Formerly the best ex¬ 
posures of the hill were the property of the 
Bishop of Fulda, and it was only by 
favour that a few bottles of the prime vin¬ 
tages could be obtained fiom his lordship's 
cellars. On tlie secularization of the ec¬ 
clesiastical states, the Prince of Oiianoe 
became possessor of the domain ; and lat¬ 
terly it has been transferred to Prince von 
Metternich. During these changes, a 
considerable quantity of the wine lias come 
into the market; but a portion of that 
which grows at the foot of the hill is al¬ 
ways to be had; and even this is preferable 
in point of flavour to most of the other 
Rhine wines, and bears a high price. 

Next to Johannisberger may be rank¬ 
ed the produce of the Steinberg vineyard, 
which belonged to the suppressed monas¬ 
tery of Kberbach, and is now tlie property 
of the Grand Duke of Nassau. It is 
the strongest of all the Rhine wines, and, 
in favourable years, has mudi sweetness 
and delicacy of flavour* That of 1811 is 
compared by Ritter to the drier kind of 
Luuel, and has been sold on the spot as 
high as five and a half florins, or half a 
guinea the bottle. The quantity made is 
about three hundred hogsheads, of which 
sixty are of first-rate quality. Some per¬ 
sons, however, give the preference to the 
Riidesheimer wine, which grows on the hill 
opposite to Bingen. The rock here is com¬ 
posed of micaceous schist, in many places 
entirely denuded; and the acclivity is so 
steep, that it has been necessary to form 
great part of it into terraces, and to carry 
up in baskets the requisite quantity of ve. 
getable mould and manure. The Orleans 
grape is chiefly cultivated, yielding a wine 
which combines a high flavour with much 
l>ody, and is freer from acidity than most 
of the other growths of the Rhine. This 


may be partly attributed to diB fhvourable 
exposure, which allows the grapes to ripen 
fully, and also to the lateness of the vin¬ 
tage, which seldom commences till the end 
of October, or tlie beginning of Novem¬ 
ber. The Rudesheim Hinterliaiiscr^ so 
called from its growing immediately behind 
the houses of the village, and the Riides- 
heimer Berg, or Alountain wines, approach 
in excellence to the first-rate Johannis¬ 
berger. Ad ancient deed, by one of the 
archbishops of Mentz, shews, that the hills 
in this neighbourhood were not planted' 
with vines till the year 1074s* 

“ The vineyard of Grafenherg, which 
was anotlier appanage of the wealthy con¬ 
vent of Eberbach, but of much less extent 
than the Steinberg, is still distinguished bv 
the cboiceness of its growths. Those of 
Markebrunne, in the same neiglibourhood, 
and of Rotlienberg, near Greisenheim, af¬ 
ford wines which are prized for their soft- 
ness and delicate flavour. 

All the above-mentioned wines arc 
white. Of red wines, the only kind wortliy of 
notice in the Rhinegau is grown at Asmans- 
Imusen, a little below Kiidesheim. In good 
years it is scarcely inferior to some ot the 
better sorts of Burgundy; but the quantity 
produced is small, and other wines arc 
often substituted under its name. 

'I’he Ilochheiincr, as before observed, 
is, strictly speaking, a Mayn wine ; but a 
corruption of its name has long furnished 
the appellation by which the first growths 
of the Rliine arc usually designated in this 
country.*f The two chief vineyards at 
Hochheim were in former times the pro¬ 
perty of the Deans of Mentz, and do not 
exceed 25 or 30 acres in extent; but the 
surrounding lands yield an abundant pro¬ 
duce, which, as in the case of other wines, 
often passes fur the first rate.” 

I shall conclude with a few separate 
observations—I had nearly said max~ 
ims —^with which the Aberdonian him¬ 
self winds up his volume. Most of 
them cannot be too carefully laid up 
in the mind, nor too diligently acted 
upon in the cellar of the reader. 

1. Among tlie brisk wines, those of 
Champagne, though not the strongest, may 
be considered as the best; and they are cer¬ 
tainly the least noxious, even when drunk 
in considerable quantity. They intoxicate 
very speedily, probably in consequence of 
the carbonic acid gas in which they abound, 
and the volatile state in which their alco¬ 
hol is held; and the excitement is of a more 
lively and agreeable character, and shorter 
duration, than tliat which is caused by any 


• Der Rheingauer Weinbau. 8vo. 1765, p. 5. ... 

f Hock is the contraction of HoCk^orc, which, agun, is evidwitly a corruption of HOchhCitncr, 
according to English accent and pronunciatioD. As the term Bhenish is commonly understood to de¬ 
note an inferior quality, I have, to avoid confhrion, adopted the foreign distinction of Rhine wlaes, 
^ken ipeakins of the giowthi of the Rhinegau, llocnheiin, and the nnghbouThood.’* 
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other spedcs of wine, and the subsequent 
exhaustion less. Hence the moderate use 
of such wines has been found occasionally 
to assist the cure of hypochondriacal aifec- 
tigns and other nervous diseases, where the 
application of an active and difiusible sti¬ 
mulus was indicated. They also possess 
marked diuretic powers. The opinion 
which prevails, that they are apt to occasion 
gout, seems to be contradicted by the in- 
fVequency of that disorder in the province 
where they arc made; but they are gene¬ 
rally admitted to be prejudicial to those ha¬ 
bits in which that disorder h already form¬ 
ed, especially if it has originated from ad¬ 
diction to stronger liquors. With respect 
to this class of wines, however, it is to be 
iH^erved, that they are too often drunk in 
~‘aw state, when, of course, they must 
prove least wholesome; and that, in conse¬ 
quence of the want of proper cellars, and 
other causes which accelerate tlicir con¬ 
sumption, they are very rarely kept long 
enough to attain their perfect maturity. It 
is also worthy of notice, that, in order to 
preserve their sweetness, and promote ef¬ 
fervescence, the manufacturers of Cham¬ 
pagne commonly add to each bottle a por. 
tion of syrup, composed of sugar-candy 
and cream of tartar; the highly frothing 
kinds receiving the largest quantity. 
Therefore, contrary to the prevailing opi¬ 
nion, when the wine sparkleth in the glass, 
and ^ moveth itself aright,* it is most to 
be avoided, unless the attributes of age 
should countervail all its noxious proper¬ 
ties. (I doubt extremely as to some {>art 
of this, Doctor.) 

2. The red wines of Burgundy arc dis¬ 
tinguished by greater spirituosity, and a 
powerful aroma. Owing, perhaps, to the 
predominance of the latter principle, they 
are much more heating than many other 
wines which contain a larger proportion of 
alcohol. Though in tlie time of Jvouis 
XIV. they were prescribed in affections of 
the chest, no physician the present day 
would dream of giving them in such cases. 
The exhilaration, however, which they 
eause, is more innocent than that resulting 
from the use of heavier wines. The better 
sorts may be sometimes administered with 
advantage in disorders where stimulant and 
sub-astnngent tonics are required. The 
same observation will apply to the wines of 
the Rhone, and the lighter red wines of 
Spain and Portugal.—<Kugei Doctor!) 

** 3. Possessing less aroma and spirit, 
but more astringcncy than the produce of 
the Burgundy vineyards, the growths of 
Uie Borddais arc, perhaps, of all kinds, 
the safest for daily use ; as they rank among 
the most perfect light wines, and do not 
excite intoxication so readily as most others. 
They have, indeed, been condemned by 
aome writers,* as productive of gout; but, 
I apprehend, without much reason. That, 
those persons who are in the practice 


of soaking large quantities of Port and Ma¬ 
deira, an occasional debauch in Claret may 
bring on a gouty paroxysm, is very possi¬ 
ble ; but the effect is to be ascribed chieffy 
to the transition from a strong brandied 
wine to a lighter beverage,—a transition al¬ 
most always followed by a greater or less 
derangement of the digestive organs. Be¬ 
sides, we must recollect, that the liquor 
which passes under the denomination of 
Claret is generally a compounded wine. It 
is, therefore, unfair to impute to the wines 
of the Bordelais those Mischiefs wliich, if 
they do arise in the manner alleged, are 
probably, in most instances, occasioned by 
the admixture of other vintages of less 
wholesome quality* (Quite right all this, 
my dear Doctor.) 

‘‘ 4. The wines of Oporto, which abound 
in the astringent principle, and derive ad¬ 
ditional potency from the brandy added 
to them previously to exportation, may be 
serviceable in disorders of the elementary 
canal, where gentle tonics are required. 
But the gallic acid renders them unlit for 
weak stomachs; and what astringent vir¬ 
tues they shew will be found in greater per¬ 
fection in the wines of Alicant and Rota, 
which contain more tannin and less acid. 
The excitement they induce is of a more 
sluggish nature than that attending the use 
of the purer French wines, and does not en¬ 
liven the fancy in the same degree. As a 
frequent beverage they are unquestionably 
much more pernicious. (True again, my 
good man.) 

5. For a long time the vintages of 
Spain, and particularly the sacks, proper¬ 
ly so called, were preferred to all others for 
medicinal purposes. The wines of Xcrez 
sUll recommend themselves by tlie almost 
total absence of acidity. (Well said, canny 
Aberdeen.) 

li. Of all the strong wines, however, 
tliose of Madeira, when of good quality, 
seem the best adapted invalids; being 
equally spiritous as Sherry, but possessing 
a more delicate flavour and aroma, and, 
though often slightly acidulous, agreeing 
better with dyspeptic habits. Some have 
thought them benefleiid in cases of atonic 
gout, probably without much cause; for, 
whenever a disposition to inflammatory dis¬ 
orders exists, the utility of any sort of fer¬ 
mented liquor is very doubtfuL (All this 
is doubtful, Doctor.) 

7* The lighter wines of the Rhine, and 
those of the Moselle, are much more refri¬ 
gerant than any of the preceding, and 
frequently prescribed, in the countries 
where they grow, with a view to their diu¬ 
retic properties. In certain species of fe¬ 
ver, accompanied by a low pulse and great 
nervous exhaustion, they have been found 
to possess considerable efficacy, and may 
certainly be given with more safety thaa 
must o^er kinds; as the proportion of al- 
cohol U small} mi its dmti modern* 
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ted by the presence of free acids. They 
are also said to be of service in diminishing 
obeuty. (Did you ever see the late King 
of Westphalia, Doctor?) 

8. It is dldicult to conjecture on what 
circumstances the ancients founded their 
belief in the innocuous qualities of sweet 
wines, contrasted with the drier and more 
fully fermented kinds. They may not in¬ 
toxicate so speedily, and, as they cloy 
sooner upon the palate, arc, perhaps, gene¬ 
rally drunk in greater moderation. When 
new, they are excd^ingly apt to disorder 
the stomach; and, when used too freely, 
they produce all the same effects as the 
heavier dry wines. In tlieir more perfect 
state, they may answer the purpose of 
agreeable and useful cordials; but, as the 
excess of saccharine matter retards their 
stimulant operation, they ought always to 
be taken in small quantities at a time.** 
(Sweet wines are litUe to the taste of any¬ 
thing above a Miss, Doctor. 1 can tole¬ 
rate one glass of Cyprus, but no more.) 

Farewell, then, for the present, to 
the great historian of Wine. I seri¬ 
ously, and to the exclusion of all puf¬ 
fery and balaam, consider his book as 
anoonour to him—to Aberdeen, which 
nursed his youth—to Edinburgh, 
which gave him his well-merited de¬ 
gree—and to London, which has en¬ 
joyed the countenance of his manhood 
—-and as a great gift to the public 
at large, destined, I fondly hojie, to 
profit widely and deeply by the dif¬ 
fusion of his studious labours. Two 
centuries ago, Lord Bacon declared 
that a good history of wine was 
among the grand desiderata of litera¬ 
ture ; Such it has ever since continued 
to be; but proud and consolatory is 
the reflection, that we are the con¬ 
temporaries of a Henderson, and that 
such it can never again be esteem¬ 
ed, unless, indeed, some awful world- 
shaking revolution shall peradven- 
ture pass once more over the races 
of mankind, and bury the bright and 
buoyant splendours of Champagne, 
the balmy glutinous mellow glories of 
Burgundy, the elastic never-cloying 
luxury of Claret, the pungent blessed¬ 
ness of Hock, and the racy smack 


of the mother of Sherry, beneath the 
same dark and impenetrable shades 
which now invest the favourite be¬ 
verages of the prima virorum* 

The Massic, Setine, and renowned Fa- 
leme.*’ 

It will strike every one as odd, that 
I should have gone through an article 
of this length without once alluding 
to- the very existence of— Punch. 
Reader, the fault is not Dr Hender- •* 
son’s—no, nor is it mine. The fact is, 
that punch-drinking and wine-drink¬ 
ing are two entirely diflerent sciences, 
and that while, in regard to the latter. 
Dr Henderson has written a book, ani^ 

I a review of it in Blackwood, it 
seems by no manner of means impro¬ 
bable that, as touching the other, wc 
may be destined to exchange these 
roles—I to compose the history of 
that most imperial of all fluids, and 
he, if it so pleases him, to comment 
upon my labours in the pages of 

J\Iy Grandmother’s review—tncBritish.*’ 

My work will probably be rather a 
shorter one than the Doctor’s. Say 
what we will about the other arts and 
sciences, it must at least be admitted 
that there are three things whereon, and 
appropriately, the moderns do most 
illustriously vaunt themselves, and 
whereof the godlike men of Old were 
utterly ignorant and inexperienced. I 
allude to gunpowder, the press, and 
the punchbowl, the three best and most 
efficient instruments, in so far as my 
limited faculties enable me to form an 
opinion, for the destruction of the 
three worst and most disgusting of our 
annoyances in this sublunary sphere— 

T mean Duns—Whigs—^and Blue De¬ 
vils : Wishing to which trio every¬ 
thing that is their due, and everything 
that is stomachic, invigorative, stimu¬ 
lant, and delightful to youisclf, I re¬ 
main, dear Mr North, your humble 
and obliged servant, and aficctionate 
friend, 

M. ODohekty. 

EUrive LakCy July 4th, 1824. 


P.S.—I have been here for a week, trouting and duck-shooting on St Mary’s, 
Hogg is in great heart. By the way, I find I was quite wrong in supposing the 
“Confessions op a Sinnee” to be a work of his. It is, as it professes to be, 
the performance of a Glasgow Literateur, who properly dedicates to the Lord 
Provost of The West Country.^—His name I have not heard. The Book ought 
to be reviewed bv yourself in Maga in your best manner. It is full of talent— 
the pictures of the rude puritanic manners of the seventeenth century, betray, 
in every line, the hand of a master: and well indeed may Mr Smith be proud, 
that his name figures in the dedication of such a tome. Attend to this, dear 
North, for the work is really an excellent one in its way.<^M. OD. 
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VISITS TO THE HAHAM, BY MEEliZA AHMED TUBEEB. 

Translated from the Fersiaiu 
Visit Tihrd. 


All night long I could not sleep, 
for thinking of the beautiful ]\Ieiram 
and her misfortunes; and I wasimpa<^ 
tient for the time which should make 
me acquainted with the rest of her 
* story. One difficulty occurred. I had 
forgotten to ask at what hour I was to 
go back, and 1 doubted whether she 
would send for me again. This per¬ 
plexed me; but 1 determined to return 
t he same hour at which I had visit- 
her the day before; and, in the 
meantime, I went to the house of the 
poet Futteh Allee Khan, to arrange his 
diftcrcnces witli his head wite about 
the painting of her eyebrows. 

When I arrived at the poet’s house, 

I found him occupied in contempla¬ 
ting a very curious machine, which he 
had himself invented, and which was 
moved by the wind on dry land, as a 
ship is at sea. This machine, he in¬ 
formed me, had exhibited itself before 
his Majesty the King, at the Camp in 
Sooltaneeah, and had excited the ad¬ 
miration of every one—even of the 
King himself. A small deficiency, 
however, was found to exist in its con¬ 
struction, which the Khan was now 
endeavouring to rectify. A very stormy 
day had becu chosen for the exhibi¬ 
tion, and. the machine set off in fine 
style from the steps of the King’s sum¬ 
mer palace at Sooltaneeah, rattling 
away straight for the Camp. The far¬ 
ther it went, the quicker it fled; and 
it was not until it threatened the de¬ 
struction of tents, and even the lives 
of the soldiers, that it was discovered 
that no provision had been made for 
stopping it. On it went, overturning 
tents, and frightening horses, and 
alarming the whole Cam.p. The people, 
not knowing whence it had come, or 
what it was, took it for some horrible 
animal, or an engine sent by an ene¬ 
my to destroy them, and fled in every 
direction. The macliine, glorying iu 
its own strength, went oh ^nd on, 
straight through the centre of the 
Camp, till, at last, tumbling Into a ra¬ 
vine, it overset, and gave, as the Poet 
observed, an admirable example of the 
instability of power.; His JMajesty fined 


the Khan in a sum of two hundred to¬ 
mans, for the injury done by his ma¬ 
chine, but let him offi for the composi¬ 
tion of a casseeda,* in which he intro¬ 
duced the moral which his machine 
had aflbrded. 

The Khan shewed me many curious 
machines of his own invention, which, 
for their ingenuity, rivalled the con¬ 
trivances of Peringistan.t 

Futteh Alice Khan is a man of ex¬ 
traordinary talent. He is more know¬ 
ing in mechanics than any man now iu 
Persia, and few have so extensive a 
knowledge of chemistry. lie is acknow^ 
ledged to be the greatest epic poet since 
the time of Ferdoosi, and there is not 
a man wlio has so accurate an acquaint¬ 
ance with the Persian language. His 
satires and lampoons are dreaded by 
all the men in power, and his lauda¬ 
tory verses are as elegantly turned as 
his satires are cutting, lie has lately 
devoted some attention to painting, in 
wdiich ai^t lie has made so much j>]' 0 - 
gi-(ss, tliat he is already a tolerable 
artist. There a\e feW books of any 
note whicli he ha^not read, and his 
memory is so retentive, that he never 
forgets anything which he has once 
known. lie has long been a very inti¬ 
mate friend of mine,—^in fact, the si¬ 
milarity of our pursuits has drawn us 
much together. 

The Khan, on the present occasion, 
seemed much more inclined to give 
me a full account of his machinery, 
his printing-press, &c. than to accom¬ 
pany me into the underoon. The fact 
was, that the Khan, with all his ac¬ 
complishments, had never been able to 
manage his own futnily, and, in parti¬ 
cular, had long been completely sub¬ 
jected by his head wife, with wliom it 
was now my wish to reconcile him. 

As soon as we entered the inner 
court, his wife, whom he dreaded, and 
who hadoften been my patient, came 
to receive me. She saluted me in lh(r 
politest manner, and said many kind 
things to me, without taking the slight¬ 
est notice of the Khan, though she IiuJ 
not seen him for nearly twenty-four 
hours. 


• Caiseeda^ a poem corresponding nearly to an epigram. 
f ffringistaiiy Furopc. 

V\ L, XVL 
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When we had seated ourselves^ and 
taken a cup of coWee, I opened to her 
the business of niy mission^ and spoke 
of her husband in terms so handsome^ 
as could not fail to make her proud of 
him. She thanked me for my good 
opinion of him civilly enough^ but 
said^ that all these qualities were more 
than counterbalanced by his vices. 
She made bitter complaints of his ha¬ 
ving taken a young wife^ to whom he 
gave more money and finer clothes 
than to her, though she had born 
him two sons. Only think,” said 
she, “ he told me yesterday that I was 
an old fool, for painting my eyebrows; 
and no longer ago than the night be¬ 
fore last, when he ought to have been 
in my room, I found him in his own 
apartment, with a young slave-girl 
assisting him to undress, because, for¬ 
sooth, he had a pain in his shoulder, 
and could not pull ofip his own coat 
And, for all this, he tells me that 1 am 
too old to paint my eyebrows!—Why, 
he is at least twenty years older than ! 
am ! Shame upon him!—an old grey¬ 
headed man like him. But no matter 
—If he thinks me not worth the trouble 
of painting my eyebrows, I can tell him 
that there arc others—yes, others, 
younger and better-looking than ever 
he was, who think' differently.—He, 
indeed, toeall me old!—tuh* * * § upon his 
beard !—I would not give that for 
him!”—accompanying her words with 
a loud crack of her fingers, and almost 
at the same moment bouncing out of 
the room. I looked at the Khan in 
astonishment. lie shook his head, and 
spoke not a word. 

I felt myself under the necessity of 
expressing my regret that I had not 
been able to do any good, and propo¬ 
sed to return again in the evening, 
when I hoped to be more success¬ 
ful. 

said the Khan, '' I see yqu 
do not understand the matter. I was 
quite pleased when 1 saw her get into 
such a passion, and behave so absurd¬ 
ly ;—there is now some hope of her 
coming round. Jf she had conducted 
‘herself reasonably before you, she 
would not have come to any under¬ 


standing for a week ; but now she will 
be ashamed of herself, and she will be 
unhappy till she has done something 
to remove the unfavourable impression 
which she knows she has left upon 
your mind.” 

The Khan judged-rightly. The la¬ 
dy presently returned in another mood 
—she came into the room weeping, 
and told me, it was very hard, that, 
after having born the Khan two sons,, 
she should be treated by him so badly. 

“ Since his young wife has come to the 
house,” said she, he has taken no 
more notice of mo than if 1 was a 
hubbushee.”t ^ > 

Aflter some difficulty, I persuaueu 
her to sit down between tlic Khan and 
myself, and reasoned with her on the 
subject. While I was speaking, the 
Khan once or twice whispered some¬ 
thing in her car. At first she only an¬ 
swered him by a look of surprise, and 
even of indignation ; but, however, lie 
persevered, and, on his second attempt, 
she deigned to call him an old nss ; oil 
the tliird, she was forced to smile, and 
gave the Khan a small pat on the 
check, which had more of kindness in 
it than of anger. It was evident that 
the quarrel was now at an end; 1 ac¬ 
cordingly took another pipe of very 
goodTubbusj; tobacco, which theKlian 
prcferfetl to that of Sheeraz, an<l de¬ 
parted ; for the hour was approacliiiig 
when 1 hoped to see the lovely Mel- 
ram, and hear the rest of her story. 

1 went to the Haram-Khanali| on 
foot, for the first time, and entered so 
quietly, that I was^quito unperceived, 
except by the eunuchs at the gate, who 
rose and saluted me as I jiassed them. 

I had no sooner, entered, however, 
than I was beset by half the slave- 
women in the place, each eager to at¬ 
tract my attention to the narrative of 
their own complaints, which were 
more various than the whole list of 
human diseases given by the celebra¬ 
ted Aboo Alice. I at first attempted 
to lend an ear to their entreaties, but 
1 found them so numerous, that it 
would have ocoupied me a 'week to 
have prescribed for them all, and so un* 
intelhgible, that, in the end, I should 


• Tidt! an interjection of contempt. It represents the act of spitting, and is used to 
signify the same degree of contempt, os if tlie ]>crson was actually spit upon* 

•f AfHcan black. 

7'ubbug, the name of a district famous for its tobacco. 

§ Ilaram’Khaitah^IIaram, forbidden, and Kiutnah, house; 
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have hod to prescribe at random. I 
therefore put them off as well as I 
couldj saying, that T sliould attend to 
them on my return, but that the bu¬ 
siness on which I was going was ur¬ 
gent, and would not admit of delay. 

As I passed on, I heard some re¬ 
marks made regarding my patient's 
state of health, which shewed me 
plainly that they more than suspected 
my visits, as a professional man, were 
not much required ; and I could per¬ 
ceive'that they did not consider me 
too old to be subjected to some un¬ 
pleasant suspicions, which considcr- 
f^y alarmed me. I was once or twice 
on the iK)int of making some reply to 
their insinuations, but I thought it 
wiser to pretend not to hear or under¬ 
stand them; for, in truth, I did not 
well know what reply to make. 

When I entered the apartments of 
tny patient, I found the outer room 
deserted, and though I coughed once 
or twice loud enough to be heard with¬ 
in, still no one came to me. I was at 
a loss what to do, and was on the point 
of going away, when I observed Aga 
Jewah’s slipper,:}; and being satisfied 
that he must be in the house, 1 called 
to know, whether there was any one 
within. Still no one answered. My 
heart misgave me—I fancied, I know 
not why, that something wrong must 
have happened—^my curiosity and my 
fears were excited, and I called again 
louder than before. Aga.Tewah imme¬ 
diately made his appearance with a 
very doleful countenance, and told me 
that his mistress had been weeping all 
morning. I made no reply, but moved 
forward- 

' I enteral her room in some anxiety, 
and not without a small share of dis¬ 
pleasure. There were several, women 
m the apartment, some of whom hur¬ 
riedly veiled themselves as I entered. 
There was dejection in their counte¬ 
nances ; and one old woman, who sat 
apart from the rest, had been weeping, 
but endeavoured to conceal her sorrow 
when I approached. She arose slowly, 
and pointing to a place near to where 
she sat, motioned to me to sit down. 
She wore no veil, and, fkom her dress, 
I perceived that she was an Annenian. 
She might be about sixty. * Her face 
bad on it the lines of age, and perhaps 
ofcare;but her eye wasftdl and bright, 
and there was in lier appearance some¬ 
thing more elevated than usually be¬ 
longs to her people. Her manner was 


solemn, calm, and collected; and she 
seemed to be as much a stranger to 
those around her as 1 was, who had 
never seen them till now. 1 addressed 
her in Turkish, and the manner of hpr 
reply shewed that she was acquainted 
with the politest expressions of that 
language. I asked for Meiram—she 
pointed to the bed on which 1 had first 
seen her in her loveliness, and for a 
moment I saw nothing ; but on look¬ 
ing attentively, I jwreeived that some 
one was hid by the coverlid, which 
shook as if the person beneath it had 
an ague. 

I raised it, and saw Meiram batlK*d 
in tears. Her hair was loose and di¬ 
shevelled, partly covering her face, 
which was pale, save for one bright 
spot on her cheek—Her eyes were red 
with weeping, and she had a confused 
and distracted appearance, which much 
alarmal me. On finding that some 
one disturbed hCr, she cast a hurried 
look of anxiety and alarm upon me— 
and seeing who it was, burst again 
into tears. 

The old woman kept her eye steadily 
fixed upon me while this was passing, 
and, as I again dropped the coverlid, 
said to me in Turkish, Can you, who 
are a Persian, weep for an Armenian 
woman } If so, God preserve you— 
you are not like your people.” This 
was said with a tone and manner so 
strange, that it startled me, and 1 was 
half afrdd of her i for it is well known 
that many Armenian women have su¬ 
pernatural power at their command. 
But as I looked round to observe her, 
I saw her dashing from her eyes tears 
which came too fast to be concealed, 
and 1 was then assured that she was 
nothing bad. 

The other women sat by—their el¬ 
bows on their knees—their cheeks rest¬ 
ed on their hands, with looks of de¬ 
jected composure, which scarcely indi¬ 
cated sorrow, and whispered to one 
another about something foreign to the 
scene before them. It was evident that 
they did not enter into the feelings of 
Meiram, and 1 therefore intimated 
that I wished to be left alone with 
patient. They looked at one anotlicr, 
muttered something, and went slowly 
and sulkily away. 

The old Annenian woman took no 
notice of tlieir departure, and as she 
seemed to be as deeply interested as 
myself, I made no attempt to remove 
her. 
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1 sat down by Meiram’s bed-side; 
and again raising the cover under which 
she lay^ 1 forced her to sit up; but she 
covered her face with her hands^ and 
sobbed aloud. “ My child,” said I, 
** what new grief has fallen so heavy 
on your young heart, which has already 
su&rcd sorrow beyond its years?— 
Must I see you weeping, without know¬ 
ing the cause of your pain ? Why will 
you not trust me ? I am an old man, 
and ^ youth should seek’ the council of 
age.' IJelieve me, my soul is grieved to 
see you thus; and if it is in my power 
to relieve you from any portion of your 
sorrow, it will lighten iny own heart 
to do so.” 

“ Oh, Meerza,” said Meiram, you 
do not know the extent of my misery. 
Tlierc is no hope left for me—no hu¬ 
man aid can save me now—I am gone, 
^onc for ever. The only hope to which 
my heart clung has vanished—'rhis 
very day all hope of earthly happiness 
has passed from Meiram.” 

God forbid!” said I. “ You arc 
young, and know little of the world. 
What may seem to you so terrible, 
may yet to me be easily remedied. Do 
not make yourself so wretched. Tell 
me what has happerA^d, and 1 swear to 
you, by the blessed Koran, that I shall 
do everything iu my power to serve 
you."' 

“ You ■'arc good, yes, very good and 
kind,” said Meiram, “ to value so 
much my happiness—God will reward 
you for it. But I fear, alas! that you 
can render me no service. Oh no—I 
know you cannot, for the King is ab¬ 
solute, and no one dare dispute or argue 
with him; and they will poison his 
cars with false tilings, and no man 
dares to tell him truly ; and he will be 
wroth, and will not listen to the words 
of any one, if any should be found to 
speak in my behalf; and my name will 
be branded with infamy, and J shall 
die as one whose virtue has been stain¬ 
ed. But God, who knows our hearts, 
and knowsmine pure from this offence, 

' will grant me mercy, which I c^innot 
hope for h^e. Yes, Meerza Ahmed, 
after the grave has closed over my 
misery, it will be told how Meiram, 
the Armenian daughter, died in infa¬ 
my—my name, till now, so kindly che- 
Hshed, that it was chosen by lovers tor 
their mistresses, and sung in love 
songs, will henceforth be a Tcjiroach 
unto my^people—they will not dare to 
utter it.'^^ 


“ Wliat have you donc.^” said I— 
Of what arc you accused ?—Who 
are your accusers?—What have they 
done?—Have they spoken to the King.? 

I trust, young woman, that your warm 
youthful blood has not broken down 
the restraints of prudence. Tell me 
truly, and if you be truly innocent, 
my tongue at least shall do you jus¬ 
tice. 1 am not quite unknown to him 
you fear—the King of kings, my mas- « 
ter—and if you are falsely spoken of 
to him, 1 can speak to him truly—my 
word will go as far with him as that of 
most men." 

“ Then God give you exeiiipti^?. 
from all sorrow," said the oldwomaii^ 

“ for you alone can save this girl ; and 
if you have in your licart a place for 
kindness, and for bohlness too, now 
shew it—for you will have need of 
both. Tlie prayers of all her race shall 
be raised for you ; and if you value not 
the prayers of those wdiom you call in¬ 
fidels, their last and dearest services 
shall he at your command.” 

“ Woman," said I, what can bo 
done, that will I do. That I have 
kindness for this daughter of your ])co- 
plc, you may have-seen already—else 
why should I be hero. And for the 
bt»ldness which you speak of, lot me 
tell you, that I have spoken to the late 
King in terms which no one else dart'd 
to have used, and he was to his present 
Majesty as a hungry lion to a lamb. 
But let me know what has been done— 
what has been said—what is to do— 
what is tlic mutter—tell me all about 
it, and see you tell me truly.” 

** You already know,” said Meiram, 
mucli of my story—almost all of it; 
and I liavc promised to let you hear 
the rest—Would to God that 1 had 
told you sooner ] 

“ You may remember, Meerza, that 
when I told you of my own captivity, 

I told you-, too, that many others had 
been taken, and mentioned, more par¬ 
ticularly, one whom the Persian struck, 
because I flew to him for safety iu my 
terror and distress. 

1 sought, in speaking of him, to 
conceal the agitation which 1 felt; and 
though I longed to do so; yet 1 could 
not bring myself to tell you that he was 
all the world to me. 

We had been play-mates from our 
infancy, and first I used to call him 
brother ; but as we grew up in years, 
his manner to me changed—he wished 
me not to call him brother—^hc sjwke 
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to me with hesitation^and his tender¬ 
ness, winch ever had been great, grew 
still much greater, though less con¬ 
stant ; for he could not bear to se ‘ me 
speak to any of our former play-mates, 
and sometimes he bitterly reproached 
me for it. 

I knew not then the meaning of 
this change, and it was not until I saw 
some otlier maidens looking kindly on 
him, and courting his attention, that 
I knew how much I loved him, or 
could feel why ho disliked to sec me 
speak to other men. 

I reincmljcr it was one day just 
jj^ter the long fast, when we were met 
logether many of us at a feast. After 
wo had dined, some of the young men 
came to where the women were collect¬ 
ed, and Eusuf came along with them, 
lie was the fairest and the handsomest 
by far, and many of the maidens hxed 
their eyes upon him, and one of them 
persuaded him to sit down beside her, 
and smiled upon him, and whispered 
many words in his ear—and 1 thouglit 
they pleased him. I felt, for tlie first 
time, as if he had neglected me—my 
heart was full--the tear was near my 
eye, and I could have wept, but shame 
prevented me. 

When he came round- to where I 
sat, 1 could not conceal tliat I was 
angry with him, and I gave Iiiin short 
and pettish answers, fie made no re¬ 
ply, but looked most kindly on me— 
his eyes filled, and he turned away 


and left us. 

“ Ill the evening he came to me, and 
wc talked much together, and there 
were some tsars shed, but no repro.aches 
uttered. Then I felt my love lor him, 
and his for me, and he wrung from 
• me a confession that I loved him, and 
made me say that I would one day be 
liiswife. And then he spoke of all 
his hopes, and of a time yet distant, 
and of the happincsB wc should enjoy,, 
for then our fears were few; and when 
wc parted, he kissed me, and called 
me even then his wifc- 

I had never concealedany thing from 
my father, for, with my love for him, 
there was mixed no fear except the 
fear lest I should give him pain. But 
I had never heard him speak of love 
such as I felt; and though I hoped that 
I had not done anything which could 
displease or pain him, 1 found it diffi¬ 
cult to tell him what had passed. But 
he himself found out the secret of my 
heart, and when he siwke to me I 


owned it. He told me that in virtu¬ 
ous love there was no sin-»that he ap¬ 
proved my choice—that he himself 
had loved as tenderly and fervently as 
any one, and had been loved again,— 
and now 1 saw that he took pleasure 
in observing how we loved each other. 

“ Had the I’ersians not come to our 
village, Eusuf would in another week 
have been my husband. That very 
day we had been solemnly betrothed, 
and I had on my bridal clothes, and 
all that day I had been called the 
bride. A woful bridal-day it was to 
me and all of us—for cre the night 
came down, I had forgotten, in my 
present misery, all that had befallen 
me in my life before; and when I 
came to think more calmly, 1 thought 
most of my dear father, and his mur¬ 
der—and that dreadful night—and of 
the future and when I thouglit of 
Eusuf, I thought of him as one whom 
I should never sec again, unless in hea¬ 
ven. 

From thatfatal night on which my 
sorrows first began, I never saw him 
till some days ago when going to the 
garden. We scarce had passed the 
gate of Shaincroon, when a man }>ass- 
cd us riding on hursehack, and as he 
rode along, he sung a song in my na¬ 
tive language, which I had often heard 
in our own village—It was a song 
which some lover had written for bis 
love, wliose name, like mine, was 
jMeiraui, and therefore Eusuf ofU'ii 
sung it to me. I thought I knew the 
voice, and when I saw his face I knew 
it—my frame all shook—my eyes grew 
dim—my head ran round ; and with¬ 
out knowing what I said, I named his 
name aloud. He started, and looked 
round, but could not tell from which 
of us the voice had come, for wc were 
many riding together, but he followed 
at a distance, singing still the song of 
]\leiram, and almost broke my he.irt.' 

“ When we were returning, wc found 
him still lingering on the way, and as 
wc passed, he looked at us so narrow¬ 
ly, that the guards orderetl him oft’ the 
road, and then he went a^ay. 

“ I never had ceased to love himftoi' 
I knew not where he was—or if he 
lived. I feared that he had died—or 
if alive, that he had long ago forgotten 
me—and I had ceased to lament tor 
him ; yet when I found him seeking 
still for me, still loving me, I felt as 
if my heart had been untrue to him, 
and that I therefore owed him much 
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mote love than eW I then remem-^ 
bered that I was^ in fact, his wife. 
By my own promise, by my father's 
wish, and by the solemn ceremony of 
betrothing, I was his. My conscience 
now was roused to aid my love—my 
mind distracted with a thousand 
thoughts—endless sclf-criminations 
pour^ upon me. I thought fliat I had 
half consented to become what now 1 
was, or was to be. What mattered it 
although he was a king—I had a hus¬ 
band, who was more than kings to me 
—it was true, that I had been sent by 
force, and that resistance would have 
been vain, but I had not attempted 
it—I had not even said I was be¬ 
trothed. 

“ With thoughts like these I spent 
the night, and in the morning, confu¬ 
sed and feverish, I went to the bath, 
and on my return home I sent for you. 

“ This was what I wisiicd to tell you. 

I wished to beg your aid, but iny own 
weakness marr^ tny pur|)ose. 1 could 
not tell, you, for I was then wretched, 
and sorrow made me weak; but now 
despair has given me strength, and I 
can tell you, even without blushing, 
of my love. 

This is not all; oh no! the worst 
is yet to come. What then was sor¬ 
row—was happiness—to what I have 
to tell you now :—The King has sent 
me presents, and ordered me to wait 
on him to-night; and even worse than 
this—worse—worse than all, Eusuf 
was mad enough to send to me a let¬ 
ter full of love—This has been inter¬ 
cepted ; he is taken, and I am charged 
witli infamy—most falsely charged; 
for I swear by my dear father’s soul, 
which looks on me from heaven, that 
1 am pure and innocent as when he 
used to take me in his arms, and smile 
upon me through tears of hope, and 
love, and joy. 

They came to give me the King’s 
presents, and tell that I was to, be 
much honoured by waiting on Ins 
Majesty to-night; and when I pushed 
away the odious gifts^ and wept, (as 
wlmt could* I do mse ?) they said that 
little grace to the King's mes¬ 
sage, and that they feared 1. scarcely 
was deserving of the honour done me* 
But when they found the letter, they 
thought that all was then made plain; 
and so, in truth, it was, but not as 
they have xnade it; and they went to 
tell the King, and left me here to 
weep my sorrows, and to weep for him^ 


who, for my sake, has come to so much 
misery. 

Oh, Meerza! if you can save him. 
I'll bless you with my dying lips, and 
if in another world we arc allowed to 
feel the memory of kindnesses done 
here, my spirit after death shall bless 
you still.” 

“ Speak not of him,” said the old 
woman, sternly, spt^k not of him 
—^liis madness has brought this upon 
us all—^let him suffer for it, for all the 
fault is his. What had he to do to seek 
for one, who by the hand of power 
was taken from him ? What had 
to do to follow with his love, one, wl^lj 
was happier far without him; and, 
(madman that he is,) bring down the 
vengeance of the King on this sweet 
flower, who (but for him) was flou¬ 
rishing, ami would have blossomed an 
honour to her race, a pride to all her 
people, . Speak not of him, but save 
this lovely maid, and let him pay the 
penalty of follies such as his,” 

Is it you,” said Meiram, who 
speak thus—you who bore him, who 
nursed him at your breast, and, as 
you yourself have told me, saw in liis 
smiling infant eyes a solace for your 
woes, which then were many—you, 
whom I have myself seen weep for very 
joy to hear his praises from my father 
—and do you thus cast him off, who 
ought to plead for him! Oh, his heart 
is true ! He would not have deserted 
the meanest slave at such a time—re¬ 
quiring so much aid as he does now.” 

I was about to interfere, when a 
noise w'as heard without, and Aga 
Jewah rushed into the room, calling, 

They arc come—they arc come.” He 
threw himself upon the floor—kissed 
his mistress's feet, and broke out into * 
bitter lamentations. I demanded who 
were come. He said, the execution¬ 
ers. 

A solemn, dead, and awful pause 
ensued. Poor Aga Jewah stood mute 
and motionless, the picture of despair. 
The old woman was on her knees at 
prayer, after the Christian manner. 
Her/acc was hid from me, but 1 could 
gfee her agony expressed in strong con¬ 
vulsive heavings, which went to my 
very souj. 

1 turned to Mcirara. Her face was 
deadly pale—calm and motionless she 
sat—her streaming eyes turned up to 
heaven—^her palud lips apart—her 
hair thrown back, and ^ing flown in 
long black silken tresses--’her hands 
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were folded on her bosom. If ever 
there was true devotion in a look, that 
look was Meiram’s. There was a halo 
round her, even though a Christian, 
which awed me into silence, and 
made me feel tliat prayers are not in 
words, but in the heart, and that reli¬ 
gion, in its kind and holy influence, is 
bound to no one form of faith. 

Although I knew not what to do, I 
felt it was my duty to do something, 
and that without delay. 1 went to the 
ou Ler room, and found there some of the 
inferior cuniichs, who had, in truth, 
come to act as executioners. I gave 

chief of them some money, making 
nriim promise to wait till my return; 
and I engaged for Aga Jewah, that he 
should treat them handsomely. 

I thought of many things which 
might be done; but all required more 
time than I could give. I passed across 
the court, not knowing whither I went, 
and got into another court, in which I 
had never been. There I saw about a 
dozen eunuchs standing together near 
a window, which was open, where 
some one seemed to be conversing with 
them. I drew near unobserved, and 
found it was the King of kings him¬ 
self. I stood till he perceived me, and 
then fell flat upon the ground, to shew 
that I came to make a supplication. 

"Ab! Meerza Ahmed,” said bis Ma¬ 
jesty, “ what arc you doing hero?— 
What is the matter.''—Have any of 
the women been treating you ill ?— 
They arc terrible devils these women, 
Meerza—Ah! isitnotso? Come near, 
and tell me what you want. If you 
have any urceza* to present, you ought 
to have come to the salara.t—But let 
me liear what it is.” 

My urz,! so.pleasc your Majesty,” 
said I, “ is one which it would not 
have become me to make to the King 
of kings in public; but a fortunate 
chance, or some lucky conjunction of 
the heavenly bodies, has now directed 
me to your Majesty; for I lost my way, 
and came here, not knowing whither 
I was going. But your Msyesty is al¬ 
ways gracious, and 1 trust will not 
deny the first petition of the slave of 
your house.” 

Well, Meerza Ahmed,” said his 
Miyesty, if you ask anything in rea¬ 
son, you shall have it; and if your re¬ 


quest is such as the King cannot with 
propriety grant, you shall pay a fine 
of 100 tomans for making it. Now 
tell me what it is.” ’ 

I fell again upon the ground, and 
begged the life of Mciram. 

‘‘ By the head of the King,” said his 
Majesty, “you must pay your 100 
tomans; can anything be more unrea¬ 
sonable than your request ? a jade, to 
play the King the trick she has play¬ 
ed ; to disgrace and insult him; and 
you would have her forgiven ! What, 
Meerza, do you want her for yourself ? 
I thought you hud boon too old to 
trouble yourself about young wives 
now. What would you make of her, 
Meerza, if you bad her ? Come, send 
for your 100 tomans, for you have 
forfeited them, or give me a good rea¬ 
son for your request.” 

“ The girl,” said I, “ is innocent of 
the crime for which she is doomed to 
suffer.” 

“ If you can prove that,” replied the 
King, “ I shall be better pleased than 
if I had received the money, for the 
girl is passing fair.” 

I related to his Majesty tlie story of 
]\reiraiii, word for word, as she had 
told it to me, and he listened with* 
great atUmtion. When I came to tell 
him of the executioners' having gone 
to take her away, and of her having 
reproached Eusuf's luolher for trying 
to save her, in preference to her own 
son, and of the mother’s opinion of 
her son’s conduct, and of her calling 
him mad, and of their great dis¬ 
tress and sorrow, the King express¬ 
ed some pity for them. T added, that 
if his Majesty wouM grant a pardon 
to them both, their being in fact half 
man and wile (for they had been be¬ 
trothed) would give a fair pretext 
for doing so—the generosity of his 
Majesty would be echoed from one 
end of the empire to the other; and 
that I was sure the girl woubl rather 
die than be untrue to her betrotbed 
husband; for if he were put to death, 
she certainly would break her heart 
with grieving. 

The King reflected for 'ft while, then 
said, Hakeem Bashce,|| you tSve 
done well to make these things known 
—the King gives the girl to your charge 
—let her be taken to your own Jiouse, 


* Urceza^ a petition* + Sulam, a levcc held by the King every niDJiiiiig. 

$ ffrp, the same as urtwm- II Uokeem Hashee^ head phy&iciun. 
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and well tfeated> and have her ready 
to be produced when the King shall 
demand her. The fellow shall be ex¬ 
amined. If his story agrees with 
yours^ he shall be pardoned. If not, 
you must pay the 100 tomans. Do 
you hear what the King has ordered V* 

I fell upon the ground once more, 
and blessed his Majesty's generosity 
and benevolence, which no prince had 
ever equalled. 

His Majesty sent an eunuch of rank 
to liberate Meiram, and hand her over 
to my charge, and gave me permission 
to depart. 

When we arrived at the apartments, 
I was alarmed by hearing a great noise 
within; many shrill voices were rai¬ 
sed at once, andAga Jewah's was loud¬ 
er than any of them. 

When we entered, I found that the 
eunuchs whom I had left there under 
a promise to remain quiet, till I ar¬ 
rived, had forced their way into Mei- 
ram’s room, seized upon everything 
they could find, and completely plun¬ 
dered the house. 

Poor JMeiram, believing that this 
was only a prelude to a more trying 
scene, sat a silent, passive, iiulifiereiit 
'^spectator of their present proceedings. 

The eunuch who accompanied me, 
not being able to make them obey his 
ordcis to restore the property, seized 
a large i)iece of firewood, and began 
to lay about him with all his might. I 
followed his example; and Aga .Tewah, 
who seemed delighted by the ojipor- 
tunity which was utforded him to vent 
Ids rage, gave us able assistance, so 
that in five minutes we were mas¬ 
ters of tlic house, and had recovered 
almost all the things that had been 
taken. 

Having turned the ruffians into the 
outer room, and set Aga Jowah to 
watch them, tlie eunuch who accom¬ 
panied me with the king’s order, came 
with me into the inner apartment, and 
having paid me many compliments, 
communicated the nature of his in¬ 
structions. 

Wlulc he was speaking, a breath¬ 
less and distressing anxiety was ])ain- 
fuUy visible in the old woman’s coun¬ 
tenance ; and when she heard that 
Meiram was to proceed to my house, 
she started from where she was sit¬ 
ting, and throwing herscli' at iny feet, 
kisj^ them a.hundrcd times. 

Mpratn followed her example; but 
^ me rose she lookeef at me wistfully, 


and seemed about to speak, but check¬ 
ed herself, and cast her eyes upon the 
ground. The old woman’s keen eye, 
too, was fixed .upon me with a look of 
inquiry, which seemed to ask if 1 had 
nothing more to say. I interpreted 
their looks rightly, and told them that 
there was nothing to fear for Eusuf. 

It has been said by wdsc men, that 
the effects of excessive joy arc nearly 
the same with those of sorrow, and so 
it was now, for Meiram and the old 
woman were no sooner relieved from 
all their fears, which so late had hung 
heavily upon them, than they began to 
sob and weep, and any one who mighe 
have entered then, would have inia^ 
gined that I had been the bearer of 
some doleful tidings. After a time 
they became more composed, and be¬ 
gan to prepare themselves for their de¬ 
parture. 

The eunuch now intimated that it 
was customary to give a present to the 
King’s eunuchs wlien they left the 
liouse; and though I represented their 
bad conduct, he still insisted on their 
right to a compensation for haviugbceti 
disappointed of the plunder, which, 
had the King’s intention not been hap¬ 
pily changed, would, as a mutter of 
course, have fallen to their share. He 
also intimated, that he himself expect¬ 
ed a handsome reward. 

All this was speedily adjusted, and 
having left Aga Jewah in charge of 
the apartments, we proceeded to the 
gate of the haratn. 

The nows had gone abroad that 
Meiram was to live at my house, and 
the people conceived that the King had 
given her to me. As we went through 
the court many jokes were {)assed upon 
us; some of them no doubt very witty; 
but my mind was too much occupied 
to be either annoyed or amused by 
them. 

From the gate, an eunuch was sent 
with Meiram, to shew her my liousc, 
and I hurried home to prepare for her 
reception. 

Not many hours had elapsed since 
the King had pardoned Meiram, but 
my wife, who heard everything, and 
always had a wrong edition of every 
story, had been told that the King had 
given me a young wife, and that she 
might expect her immediately. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when I entered she made 
a f^iirious attack upon me, and it was 
long before she could be persuaded 
that what she had heard was not true. 
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At last I gave her a short sketch of 
Ae business; and had just succeeded 
in persuading her of the truth of it, 
when Meiram arrived. 

My wife, to do her justice, was ca¬ 
pable of great kindness, and had na¬ 
turally a good heart, but her cursed 
jealousy ruined her temper, and for 
many years destroyed iny happiness. 
On this occasion, however, her good 
feelings had been excited, and she re¬ 
ceived Meiram, and the old woman, 
whom I had invited to accompany her, 
as kindly as I could possibly desire. 
She lodged them comfortably, jmt 
fewer questions than could liavc hec'n 
expected, and succeeded in making 
them very happy. 

The King, having satisfied himself 
of tlie truth of what 1 had related to 
him, liberated lilusuf the next day. 


and ordered that he should be imme¬ 
diately married to Meiram. He gave 
Eusuf an office of emolument about 
the court, and allowed Meiram to keep 
all the jewels which she had received 
wliile in the royal haram, which were 
valued at several thousand of tomans. 
Eusuf rose every day in favour and 
was soon made a Khan. 

Till within a very few years they 
have resided at the capital, but have 
lately removed to a village which the 
King has given them, amongst the Ar¬ 
menians, in one of his provinces. They 
have several^ children, and live very 
comfortably. 'I’hey have been very 
grateful for my services, and send me 
frequent presents of fowls and fat 
lambs, and butter and eggs, so tliat 1 
seldom have occasion to buy any of 
these articles. 


FAUEWEI.t TO GREECF. 

For Mask. 

Fariiweij, for ever, classic Land 
Of Tyrants and of Slaves ! 

lily homeward path lies tar away 
Over the dark blue wayes;— 

And where I go, no marble fanes 
I rom myrtle sU*eps arise, 

Nor shiiieth there such fervid suns 
From such unclouded skies •— 

But yet, the earth of that dear land, 

Is holier earth to me, 

Than thine, immortal jMarathon ! 

Or thine, Thermopyhe! 

For there my fathers* ashes rest. 

And living hearts there be— 

Warm living liearts, and loving ones. 
That still remember me. 

And oil! the land that welcometh 
To one such bosom shrine; 

Though all beside were ruined, lost. 
That land would still be mine,— 

Ay, mim —albeit the breath of life 
Not there I breathed first— 

Ay, wine—albeit with barrenness 
And polar darkness curst. 

The Bird that wanders all day long. 
At sunset seeks her nest— 

Tve wander’d long—My native home, 
. Now take me to thy rest. 

VoT,. XVI. O 
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XIUU GnTS ON *>OML LllltOllS OK OPINION IN BKSPECT TO TlIK ADVANCEMENT 

AND DlKTUblUN OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Alt. attempts at bringing knowledge 
into eocijvlopcdic forms seem to in¬ 
clude an essential fallacy. Knowledge 
is advanced by individual minds wholly 
devoting themselves to their own part 
of inquiry. But this is a process of se¬ 
paration^ not of combination. The 
facts of every Science become thus in¬ 
credibly multiplied. The books in 
each, in which well-examined facts of 
value are recorded, in which original 
and true reasonings are delivered, grow 
very numerous. The library of a Phy¬ 
sician, a Lawyer,—of a Naturalist, an 
Antiquary,—of the Scholar, the jMc- 
taphysician, of the Simfent (may we 
BO speak ?) of Poetry, is large. Each, 
excepting disability in himself, may 
in his own pursuit attain the proficien¬ 
cy of his time. But to do so, he will 
need to give to it something like the 
Game devoted labour, something like 
the same exclusive zeal, by which in 
other hands it is making progress.— 
As knowledge is advanced, from the 
mere amount of each science, the di¬ 
vision of minds from one another be¬ 
comes more and more the principle, or 
condition, of attainment to the indi¬ 
vidual mind, of farther advancement 
to the separate Sciences, 

Meanwiiile we say that the Human 
JMhid is extending its empire; and we 
have a feeling as if every one in some 
manner partook of the triumphs and 
the dominion achieved, even when we 
do not sup]iose him to be in any way 
affL’cted by the results, or even to have 
the knowledge, of wliat is discovered or 
done. All arc conffdvrated^ wlio pro¬ 
secute, or support, or love the labours 
of intellect, in the great warfare of 
knowledge: bent to overcome, by the 
power of thought, evil, physical or 
moral, in our condition ; burning with 
mon* splendid ili sires, wdlh the ambi¬ 
tion of—if in intellect that is possible 
—even unfruitful glory, of conquests, 
in which no use is tbrei'Ccn beyond the 
pleasure and exultation of success. It 
fe the consciousness of our common 
cause, that gives us sympathy and par¬ 
ticipation with what is gained in fields 
of speculation on which we have never 
set foot: that may enable a moral phi¬ 
losopher in England to rejoice, that a 
chemist at IJpsala, an anatomist at 
Florence, by detecting a principle, by 


demonstrating a function, has cleared 
up a darkness he himself never felt:— 
that now gives to every man, generally 
and indefinitely, whose thoughts ever 
travel out of the sphere of his personal 
interests to consider the fortunes of 
his kind, a buoyant sense of superio¬ 
rity and power subsisting in the in¬ 
tellectual s])irit of his age, a sanguine, 
thougli aimless, anticipation of enter- 
prizes yet to be carried through, of 
effects still to be accomplished, and 
every day accomplishing, by the in¬ 
dustry and daring of human genius. 

But it is evident that only while ex¬ 
plained by the notion of such an ideal 
community is it even intelligible to 
speak of the acquisitions made by our 
JMind, of the provinces it has sub¬ 
jected to itself, of the kingdom it has 
won. The knowledge actually pos¬ 
sessed by men, must needs transcend 
by almost infinite degrees—the capa¬ 
city, and rncansj of knowing, of the 
most fortunate and gifted understand¬ 
ing. How much the capacity and 
means of those many who neverthe¬ 
less please themselves with the ima¬ 
gination of sharing in the sovereign 
sway and masterdom” of Intellect!— 
The Mind is no where, the single 
mind is not, cannot be, in which that 
collected wisdom and power of all, con¬ 
templated by us, has its seat: but by the 
fancied intcr-commusion among all of 
rights, and interchange of powers, by 
the felt union of desires to the same 
great common ends, the innumerable 
associated multitude of minds appear 
to us as one. 

Nor, in truth, if we consider more 
attentively the relation of the different 
works of the human understanding to 
one another, is this idea of a fellow¬ 
ship in labour among minds differently 
employed, of the acquisition of one in 
the attainment of another, a mere no¬ 
tional impression. The system of hu¬ 
man thought is bound together not 
merely in its origin, by the identity of 
the powers from which it proceeds, 
and in its result by a unity of pur¬ 
pose in a// the purposes it accomplishes, 
but intermediately and throughout its 
progress, by mutual dependence and 
reciprocal action of its several parts. 
No man—whatever his own parts, whe¬ 
ther of speculative inquiry or of prac- 
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tical art, may be—knows from what 
quarter^ from wliat region of inquiry 
or of art, be shall see it receive its 
next aid. As little docs he know to 
what necessity of human nature, to 
■what difficulty of human reason, he 
himself, if the faculty of discovery have 
fallen toliirn, or even the chance, with¬ 
out the faculty, shall next bring relief. 
—The curious artist who learnt to bend 
the lines of sight on their way into 
* the eye, and the Philosopher who 
traced with his rod,* and he who 
ravdkd the mazes of the sky, were 
guiding,—could they foreknow it—on 
the paths of every sea, the Shi])s of 
ComnuTCC and of War. 'J’he Philolo¬ 
gist has given Hippocrates to the Phy¬ 
sician, to tlie Mathematician, Kuclid 
and Archimedes, to the Theologian he 
has delivered the volume of his high¬ 
est Science, to the lowly believer, of 
his morals and his faith.—One man 
5n his laboratory holds a gauze of wire 
over a burning lamp, and observes that 
the flame will not pass through. Ilis 
observation, cast into anotlur iniiul, 
turns into a talisman for the safeguard 
of human lives.—Some arts, some 
.sciences, have in themselves a ncces- 
sary universidity;—as he who fused 
an ore, mimslered the strength and 
skill of every hand—as he who wrote 
the articulations of tlie voice, pre¬ 
pared glory, durability, self-difttising, 
self-augmenting might, to all the 
inodes of action, to all the deeds in all 
the undertakings, of the restless, un¬ 
deterred, unsatisfied, all-assuring, ali¬ 
en tei prising spirit of men.—The in¬ 
vestigator of the problems of numbeu 
and EXTENSION, and of the yet more 
abstruse relations wliirli embodyy 

can he labour and not for a thousand 
inquirers, of wliosc specific researches 
he lias no understanding ?—He treats 
vniversal elements, and what he finds 
of them, must be of scarce narrower 
ajiplication.—Thought is the germ of 
thoughts. The act is the father of 
acts to be. We may comprehend in 
some degree the past which wc tra¬ 
versed, not the future of which we left 
the seeds beneath our feet. 

There are then links of connexion 
strict and solid, among the several 


parts of knowledge : there is a ridl 
strong bond of co-operation between 
its variously-employed followers.— 
And this, in truth, to an extent not 
easily limited. The living strive for 
one anotlicr, and for the ages to come. 
The dead have striven for those that 
now are. Tlie hnafrinar'y community 
of which we spoke binds together, no 
less, successive generations, and divided 
ages. We call ouas all that is yet un- 
erished of the past genius of man- 
ind:—And the canvass and the gor¬ 
geous wall, starting into life in ailours 
of the Italian sun, the eloquence “ since 
mute”that thundered in “freeHome," 
and the builder's skill” that was 
known” to Greece,” and “ tlic light 
chisel” that “ brusli'd” her “ Parian 
stone,” bring to us the consciousness 
of Tiih HACK WHICH WE AUK, kiiullc 
our tlioughts with the recollection of 

what WK HAVE DONE, of W’liat W'l; 

HAVE HLKN,Tsise iiistcadofdojircssing 
us, and seem to require of ue now, for 
our right in them, no more tlian that 
wc should understand, not that wc 
should imitite them,—while we pur¬ 
sue with strenuous endeavour and 
elated hearts, the different toils of the 
same mind, of which our de.stiny ojicns 
the way before us. Thi‘y warn us in¬ 
deed of the spirit wliich we bear. They 
remind us what faculties we have to 
unfold : in what liberty of power we 
should walk: with what fires we are 
made to burn. If we decline,—^if we vail 
the eyes of intellect,—if we stoop the 
majesty of our nature,—if we grovel 
in desire,—they reproach our sordid 
degeneracy. But the proud monu¬ 
ments of old time challenging our ad¬ 
miration, impose no domineering re¬ 
striction on our march of mind. They 
give no law. They point us to seek 
impulse, regulation, direction within 
ourselves. They call upon us not to 
revive arts, but to maintain power. 
AVliat w^E have to do we must learn 
from our own time, and the voices that 
speak within us. Only let us take 
care that the soul which has descend¬ 
ed to us do not in our bosoms expire. 

There i.s great philosophical wisdom 
in that high and eloquent passage ^f 
the Homan poet,—who, putting into 


Virgil's description of the elder Astronomer^. 

»C)sliquc nicalus 
Dcscribent radio. 
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the mouth of the imagined ancestor of 
his countrymen the prophecy of their 
greatness, by him apostrophizes, and 
exhorts them^ abandoning to other na¬ 
tions other modes of glory, to attach 
themselves to that which was allotted 
peculiarly to be their own. There is 
a division of genius to nations, us to 
individuals: and each will most ex¬ 
cel, will do more for itself, for its own 
renown, and for mankind, by follow¬ 
ing the light of this inward determi- 
nntion. 


There seems reason to believe, that, 
for utmost intellectual advancement, 
nations and single minds should pur¬ 
sue their own cultivation, accomplish 
their own power,—the extent of every 
species of knowledge in one case, the 
nature of the human mind in both, so 
requiring. Contrary opinions, of later 
time, appear to be in some degree, and 
as we must think, injuriously preva¬ 
lent. They have sliewn themselves 
variously: a little in Literature. Of 
one sucii manifestation of them we 


If Italy painted, if France bright¬ 
ened the manners of civilized men, if 
Germany thinks, if Britain acts, if 
Spun could have cherished the soul 
of romance, if India could have pre¬ 
served to the world's late day the mys¬ 
terious sublimity of its early dreams, 
—arc not these all distinel g<dns, arc 
they not separate forms of power, en¬ 
joyed, possessed by ]\Ian,—and would 
he not,—might he but kno’.v them to¬ 
gether continued to him,—feel him¬ 
self rich and strong in these diversities 
of his talents, of his eultivation, in 
this various devclopeineiit of his natu¬ 
ral welfare ? 

In nations, anti in individual minds, 
one princijile ajjpears to hold. We owe 
much to one another, undoubtedly: 
guidance and urgency, as well as re¬ 
straint. But to every one his chief 
source of iinjnilsion, motive in con¬ 
duct, direction ami incitution in ge¬ 
nius, is gi\en in himself. He will ef¬ 
fect most by relying upon this: by 
withholding himself from courses of 
moral, of intellectual exertion, which 
belong to others,and applying his force 
of desire, his full effort, to those which 
are properly his own, opening of 
themselves, and yielding way to his 
natural aspirations. 'J'he energy of 
power will be? greatest, w'lien it is the 

cilux from an orieinal nahire. The 

1 . * 

sum of power, of advancement then, 
to the world must be greatest, when 
every cne disregarding the avocation 
of others, or looking to it for incite¬ 
ment only not for example, well dis¬ 
tinguishing generous rivalry from de¬ 
pressing imitation, pursues with his 
eniire strength of means, of ability and 
of will,—no higlier, no nearer, no im¬ 
perious consideration interposing and 
prohibiting,—///«/ path of labour, for 
utility, for honour, for conscious 
achievement, and for mere indulgence 
in delight, to which his means, his 
ability, and his wil] call him. 


would say a few words. 

When in the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury the chief men of letters and 
science in France a})plicd themselves 
to unite in one work, all parts, how¬ 
ever apparently divided from each 
other, of human knowledge, they be¬ 
lieved, we must naturally think, that 
they were at once advancing Science 
itself, and conferring important indi¬ 
vidual benelit on all those, to whom 
they should bring, thus in one gift as 
it were, the collected and digested re¬ 
sult of the manifold and long labours 
of Intellect. 

Vet in one respect their plan should 
seem scarcely to have been well devi¬ 
sed for odru//e/n£r Science, since the 
close limits to which it unavoidably 
confined the numerous subjects it in¬ 
cluded, must in no sliglit degree have 
botli restrained and embarrassed ori¬ 
ginal inquiry. And in what other way 
tliey might hope to attain such an end, 
exceptinginasmuchastOfy^j-rScicnce 
is to advance it, is not easy to sec:—• 
es'ce/zt/f/j!!', in otluT words, as such an 
end might be attained by the benefit 
tendered by their design to the indivi¬ 
dual mind. 

Now Tjfis could not consist in any¬ 
thing that was to be gained to the ex-- 
posifion of Science, itself labouring 
under—what alone necessarih/ distin¬ 
guished it—the very disadvantage wo 
have just advertetl to, of u forced com- 
])ression.—The benefit intended could 
consist only in the univeksamtv of 
the Science offered, in placing the 
whole mass of what was known, with¬ 
in the survey and under the power, 
before the sight and in the very grasp, 
if it might be so thought, of the single 
Mind. 

We will draw no reasoning from the 
uncertainties, which in many places 
chad our knowledge, making the name 
of Science with us, in some instances, 
more suitable to the intention than to 
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tbe success of inquiry, but will admit 
that our understanding has obtained 
the truths it has perseveringly sought. 

The question will then remain whe¬ 
ther the opinion just now urged, iu 
respect to the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge,—that it is host, and only effec¬ 
tually, made, by limiting, almost by 
xhtglirifr to tile mind, the objects of 
attainineiit, by confinui^ the direction 
—not the reach—of its ])rogrt'ss,—(we 
have gone farther, but this is not here 
necessary to be insisted on, in alleging 
the princij)le tliat should guide this 
restraint^ is or is not grounded. 

If it is just, the very conceived 
ground of intellectual utility disap- 
])ears.—And this niis-jiulginent, as 
we must suppose it to bo, of utility, 
tiiis endeavour to effect an important 
im})rovement to the mind against the 
very princi})lcs on vliicli its impiove- 
inent depends, is what indeed strikes 
'us as the jiromiiient character ami un¬ 
conquerable fault of the undertaking. 
—We will make yot another remark. 

It will seem an extraordinary sug¬ 
gestion to hazard, in respect to a work 
of so great attempt and labour— 
T A N T X M 011 s—i I n agi ned, in oved, and 
executed by men of distinguished abi¬ 
lity, highest in their day, and yet 
high iu literary and scientific rept^a- 
tion,—but we eannot resist a persua¬ 
sion, that there was implied in the 
very ground and first conception of it, 
not only a negligence of reflexion, but 
—wdiat we almost hesitate to say—an 
ifUi.sloH ofihnufrht, A want of under¬ 
standing—we cannot su})pose,—but a 
want oi' re^'ardi/i^ and of dtdjj appre¬ 
ciating —the effective, pnicimil con¬ 
nexions of the Sciences, appears to us 
to have prepared tlie way for a mis- 
concepHoiiy —a singular one indeed 
under the circumstances,—of their 

IMAOINAKY CON^J(TNCTION, hcforc 

spoken of by us, in the idealized and 
general mind of the species, as if this 
must needs be found somewhere, em¬ 
bodied and real. We shall seem, we 
fear, to press fancy too far, and to 
hunt, ourselves, after illusion; yet 
know not how to avoid the belief which 
forces itself upon us, that, in the ori¬ 
ginal in jiA of this work, we distinguish 
the traces, or shalftve rather say dis¬ 
cover the reflexion, of a not very phi¬ 
losophical, not very metaphysical, m- 
frrcitsioni as if that circle of the Sci¬ 
ences, which has been much spoken 
of, and which perhaps the human in-. 


tellcct may, in different minds, ex¬ 
plore, were left still in some way im¬ 
perfect, or did not yet truly exist, un¬ 
til it were materially constructedm 

Of other views which might enter 
into the composition of that memor¬ 
able work, of the dements of thought 
in the minds of its Authors, of opi¬ 
nions held and diffused by them, wc 
have not now to speak. We are con¬ 
sidering it merely in the light,—in 
which, as a new ])rojcct in literature 
it offered itself to the world,—of a 
Scjj-.XTij'ic jMi'iTiioi). As such, it 
op])c*arcd to us an illustration not a 
little striking and important of error, 
as w'e must conceive it to be, prevail¬ 
ing more or less iu these latter days, 
iu respect to the real nature of know¬ 
ledge, and its relation to the mind 
which entertains it. 

Tills error, we should more proper¬ 
ly say tliese errors include a concep¬ 
tion of knowledge which may perhaps 
be expressed by saying, that it isview- 
ed, or reasoned of, as if it consisted 
solely in Ih: perception ofrelations :— 
Secondly, a conception of it, as being 
a s[)ecics ol’ de/imfe possession to the 
mind, not a/ww^rr of thought, neces¬ 
sarily indi finite:—assoinetliing, third¬ 
ly, in itself limited, and already com¬ 
pleted :—In the fourth jilace, a falla¬ 
cious idea of tlie p.irticipation of any 
one in tlie light and progress of his 
age as requiring, and consisting in, the 
kuoinledije hy him of whiit is known to 
his age:—Fifthly, to go no further, 
misconceptions, to which we have 
more than once adverted, of the unity 
of knowledge. 

Our Knowledge—it is manifest to 
every one who has ever in the least 
degree reflected u])oii his own,—how¬ 
ever it may become at List condensed 
and summed up to our mind, is ga¬ 
thered by an almost infinite number 
of its acts, and drawn from, or com¬ 
pounded of, elements innumerable and 
endless.—From what hnptrssions has 
a poet gathered his knowledge? They 
have flowed in upon )iim from the 
first opening olTiis senses on the world. 
What day has he lived that has not 
from earth and sky, from the face of 
men, from books, from the joy and 
sorrow of his own heart, brought some 
contribution to that inexhaustible uie- 
inory of all things of soul and seiistN^ 
in which he finds the materials of* 
verse ?—that has not added some 
strength, some tenderness, some depth, 
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to those faculties of thought and feel¬ 
ing, which are made to him the ever 
new subjects of fresh knowledge, of 
unexhausted discovery—and which 
are more than the sacred well of Me¬ 
mory, the living fountains of his song ? 

That process of the accumulation 
and perfecting of knowledge which, if 
we could behold it as it advances in 
the mind of imagination and feeling, 
would appear to us, as some beautiful 
growth takes place, though in forms 
less interesting, in every mind which 
collects and frames its own—that is, 
in every mind which ever possesses 
real—knowledge. The original, ele¬ 
mentary impressions of numberless 
allied and corresponding objects arc 
endlessly multiplied and diversified, 
the same impressions from the same 
objects are stamped deep and indelible 
by an endless repetition. Kor is only 
remembrance richly stored, which is 
ever but one part, and perhaps not 
the most important, certainly not the 
most difficult, of the mind’s work in 
its composition of knowledge ; but, 
whatever the matter may be on which 
it is employed, it trains to observation 
the faculties of observation, to thought 
the faculties of th<;ught, which it in¬ 
dustriously and iiicohsantly exercises. 
The eye is quickened to see. llcflec- 
liou becomes more prompt, more just, 
more acute, more extended. The last 
discovery suggests the next. Wluit 
was understood yesterday, explains 
the new difficulty of to-day. The dif¬ 
ference between the mind of genius, 
and that powerful in knowledge, is 
not altogether so great perhaps, as we 
are sometimes inclined to imagine.— 
Both are necessarily endowed with 


much self-redcxion, much self-reli¬ 
ance.— Both seem to require an 
tude of ahdilyy moth also an aptitude 
of desire, or uitachmenf, for the parti¬ 
cular subject of their application. 
Both advance and improve, in part 
by their own effort and purpose: in 
BOTH in part their progress is sponta¬ 
neous and unconscious. Nature car¬ 
rying on her original work, unfolding 
the powers she gave, and converting 
into the nourishment of their strength 
and growth, the materials their own 
activity has provided. 

We observed a little while since that 
it was one inclination of error in the 
age, to conceive and reason of know¬ 
ledge as if it consisted solely in the iu- 
teiligence of re/afions. If it did, it 
might bo more quickly le.iriit. h’or 
that intelligence is a swift act of the 
understanding and needs to be but lit¬ 
tle repeated to be confirmed. Ihsides, 
it would l)e more easily im])arted. h'or ‘ 
relations, for the most part, arc defi¬ 
nite, and admit of being distinctly ex¬ 
posed by one mind to another. But 
one oliject of our last observations has 
been to represent that one part, the 
slowest perlia])s, if not tlie most diffi¬ 
cult, and often difficult, of our intel¬ 
lectual progress is the acquisition of 
th^oiiginal impressions, among which 
the relations* subsist, the familiar in¬ 
timate acquainting of the mind with 
the matter in which they arc discern¬ 
ed. We come slowly to know tlie mul¬ 
tiplicity of objects, interminably vari- 
ctl in themselves, which our intelli¬ 
gence would infold. We come slowly 
to understand, to fix, and to acquire 
the power of recalling, as distinct sub¬ 
jects of conception, the afiection of our 


• There is great difficulty and risk in the use of this, as indeed of any, exceedingly 
abstract and metaphysical term, in inquiry not rigorously metaphysical. The philoso¬ 
pher has learnt that in the compOHilion of the Idea of every object wc know, to the 
simplest, ideas of relation arc involved : that these objects themselves appear, such as 
to our formed senses they do appear, cnly by force of many such ideas of re/aiioit, on 
the instant supplied to them by our intellect. Yet it is not possible in any discourse of 
a more gener^ nature, to speak of such objects, and of our idea of them, according to 
this true knowledge. They must tlien be spoken of,—as in the ordinary language of 
men they are ,—as they appear to us, not as ikey arc. knoivn to us. The various objects 
which the world supplies, appear.^ each, one and entire. They appear to be shewn to the 
simple, natural sense, what tlicy are to the instructed sense. AVc must speak of them as 
if the complex resulting impression, which they at present make, were the same with, 
or not essentially different from, their simple original impression.^ We can refer in no 
wise to thoseinseparable ideas of relation which are included in the idea and know¬ 
ledge of the objects themselves ; but must begin to speak of relation with tlie ohjecU 
given., as if the secondary rcLiiions, which connect the objects with one another, were 
indeed the first, which our understanding had known. The danger of using such terms 
is that of inconsistency in using them sometimes more, sometiuies less rigorously,—or 
of ambiguity from being understood as having clone so. We fear the text explains this. 
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mind and of our senses^ produced in 
intercourse with them. The ultimate¬ 
ly abstracted relation, or combination 
of relations, which gives, or is given 
in, the term of Science, is quickly ex¬ 
pressed and learnt: but the multitude 
of forms from whicli the abstraction 
is made, is without number: and the 
knowledge itself subsists not merely 
in this ultimate term, but in great part 
also in the power of the mind from it 
to return again upon the forms, repro¬ 
ducing them in itself. 

We observed that it was an error to 
conceive of knowledge as a sort of de¬ 
finite possession to the mind, not as a 
rowjcii OF THOUGHT, necessarily in¬ 
definite:—and this perhaps is in some 
degree illustrated by what we have 
since said. Did it consist merely in 
the perception of relations, and espe¬ 
cially of those ultimately abstracted 
gelations of which Science constructs 
its severely defined propositions, we 
might conceive of it in one sense at 
least, as a definite and fixed possession. 
Inasmuch as in that case, we could al¬ 
ways with certainty rec^l our know¬ 
ledge. For the strictly defined and 
abstract intellectual forms, once acqui¬ 
red, are recalled readily and certainly. 
But our knowledge in two respects de¬ 
parts from this character. In the first 
lace, as those original impressions 
avc for the most part been accompa¬ 
nied more or less with affections of 
feeling in their first reception, and 
what is intellectual in such impres¬ 
sions is not perfectly recalled, unless 
the feeling in some degree return with 
them : but the power of reproducing, 
or recalling, feeling is necessarily a 
variable one. In the second place, as 
almost every appUcaiion of knowledge, 
which is one important part of its 
strength or power, requires invention, 
or a variation from its past forms, or 
those in which it hitherto subsists in 
the mind, to take in the given case:— 
but invention is a variable power. By 
a variable power must be understood 
one which, under unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances, languishes, and is unable 
to yield even its customary results, 
but, under favourable circumstances, 
is capable of rising to exertion, and 
yielding results, hitherto unexperien¬ 
ced. It must further be understood, 
what is very important to be here re¬ 
marked, as one capable, in the same 
mind, out of means already possessed, 
of progressive indefinite improvement. 


We said further that it was a part 
of common error to conceive of know¬ 
ledge as something limited and al¬ 
ready completed in the world: and we 
believe that this error, improbable as 
it must appear to every one who is en¬ 
gaged in the real investigation of any 
part of Science, and who sees with 
daily astonishment and perplexity how 
much of what he aims to fin<l, still 
lies before him undiscovered, is yet a 
very prevalent one. It is the error of 
beginners who imagine that in their il¬ 
lustrious leaders, the lights of Science, 
Science itself has found its consumma¬ 
tion. Only the Sage knows, that he 
also is a beginner. It is the error per¬ 
haps of all but reflecting minds, how 
well soever they may understand the 
fallacy with res])ect to the subject of 
their own efforts, with respect to that 
of other men’s. Who but the scholar 
is aware that the Greek tongue is not 
yet known to us ? Who but the ma¬ 
thematician, of the darkness and rid¬ 
dles, that lie about the very grounds 
of his lucid, undeceiving, demon¬ 
strated Science }—Who but the Poet, 
how young, perhaps, the poetry of his 
country yet is ?—We look beyond our 
own minds. Wc see that we have not 
reached the term. We cannot look 
beyond the minds of tliose who im¬ 
measurably transcend us. Wc have 
found that within, our own circle we 
follow a receding circumference- We 
know not that it is the same with other 
men. We have not the means to know 
it: and besides our judgment is daz¬ 
zled and overcome. The art in which 
we have no skill appears to us all-ac¬ 
complished. The knowledge for which 
wc have no measure, has to our eye 
reached its bounds. The works of 
the human intellect bewilder, fatigue 
us, with their variety, their number, 
their splendour; and our own admi¬ 
ration, our own inability, become 
grounds to us of believing in their 
perfection. 

We have already said something 
touching the supposition, that the 
PARTICIPATION of every one in the 
advancement and acquired lights of his 
time, stood in his actual possession 
of tile attainments of his time: and 
would add a few words still. One 
way in which a man derives advan¬ 
tage from the improvement in the 
midst of which he lives, is, of course, 
in his own pursuit whatever that may 
be, which has received its own im* 
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provenient with others, and /ro/w them. 
Another is, though to what extent this 
may generally be of importance may 
be questioned,—in some particular in¬ 
stances it is of unlimited importance, 
—by acquaintance with particular 
truths which have become commonly 
diffused. Another, and this is always 
of consequence, is by a participation, 
unconscious and unsought, in the spi¬ 
rit of the age. But what is now de¬ 
scribed, seems of this kind, benefit 
enough. And no very urgent reason 
can be shewn, that a man, bccauhc 
such and such branches of knowledge 
have happened to be productive in his 
days, under the cultivation of others, 
should, having no other inducement, 
apply himself to be instructed in what 
they have learnt. 

Of misconceptions of the unity of 
knowledge we have already spoken. 
It has, and this should have been said, 
in all probability, a pmfountl unity, 
from oneness of design in the subject 
of our knowledge: which we presume 
unavoidably, however imperfectly it 
may be permitted us to trace it. Wc 
Bee it more and more, the more we 
know. 1’herc appears to be a unity in 
it, also, from oneness in the nature of 
the intellect to which it is manifested. 
And there are obvious connexions, as 
we have said, between its different 
parts, one a'^s^sting and throwing light 
upon another. But any argument 
drawn, or rather unargued impression 
resulting from such ideas of an inlie- 
rent unity in knowledge, that there¬ 
fore its different parts should neces¬ 
sarily subsist together in one min<l, 
seems altogether ungrounded and fal¬ 
lacious. Wc have thought wc saw 
reason to suppose, as wc liave already 
explained, that such an impression 
was derived, in some degree, from a 
confused imagination of individuality 
in that mind of the race, which is only 
the ideal assemblage of its innumera¬ 
ble individual minds. 

These various misconceptions, as we 
suppose them to be, would, if they 
could be admitted, bo reasons for en¬ 
deavouring to inculcate, and crowd in, 
much diversified knowledge, upon 
every individual mind. If they are 
errors, and the contrary views wc have 
endeavoured to state be just, tliere 
will then be reason for a cautious and 
very different proceeding in this re¬ 
spect. The erroneous views we have 


spoken of appear to proceed generally 
upon one original error. It seems to 
have been overlooked by those who 
entertain them, that the mind itself 
which receives knowledge is no me- 
chanical reci])icnt, but a living ]uin- 
cipleaiid power, a sentient intelligence. 
Its knowledge affects it with pleasure 
and pain, partakes in its growtii, 
changes as itself cliangcs, is desired 
and rejected, is rapid and comprehen¬ 
sive when IT is eager and strong, slow 
and partial, when it is averse and 
faint. Were this duly conceived, it 
would be conceived also, that this mind 
is not exactly, in all cases to be urged 
and required to understand and to 
know, that the spirit of thought must 
awake in it, that whatever compulsion 
of acting it may be necessary to sub¬ 
ject it to, it demands to be left much 
also, to its own movement and choice, 
that its intellectual attainments must 
share the individuality cf its charac¬ 
ter, that from all these causes, and for 
viUify, research, exact, and henee mi¬ 
nute, and profound, though limited 
in its subjects, rather than multi la- 
rious acquisition, is to be wislied:— 
that knowledge, of the first kind, is 
possible nearly to everyone;—of the 
last,—in most instances, is only a 
usurpation of the name. 

These several observations, not un¬ 
connected, wc hope, though, wc are 
much afraid, more irregular, and less 
supported and followed out than they 
should have been, will perhaps have in 
some measure cxpLiincd to the reader 
the objection we set out with making 
to the attempts to reduce knowledge 
into encyclo/tedie forms. The attempt 
to exhibit all Science in onk body, 
the attempt to exhibit all Science to 
ONE WIND, which are the two fornis 
of the attempt to encyclopedize know¬ 
ledge, include the fallacies of suppos¬ 
ing—that knowledge or science is 
boundedand already com])leted, where¬ 
as in truth it is boundless and must 
remain for ever incomplete,—tliat it 
may be effectually communicated, such 
as it now exists, in results, independ¬ 
ently of the particulars from which 
those results are drawn,—that it is a 
total sum, not a growing power,—that 
to the mind—(this should have been 
said before)—which receives its exu¬ 
berant treasures, they are useful as 
absolute wealth, as an absolute light, 
whereas they are useful in great part 
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by the agency they exert upon itself, 
by the forceful action they excite for 
and during the acquisition by the spi¬ 
rit they may, but do not necessarily 
introduce, or awaken Avhen acquirccl, 
—that the different parts of knowledge 
are capable of being imparted indiffer¬ 
ently and alike to different minds, in¬ 
dependently of the different intellec¬ 
tual determinations impressed upon 


them by their original constitution;— 
to which should perhaps be added that 
such views and attempts, as far as they 
respect the single mind, are usually to 
be considered as disregarding, also, 
other necessary impediments under 
which the human mind labours, the 
restraints of time, of strength, of ine¬ 
vitable avocation. 


thk motiiek's lament tor iiku son. 

For Music, 

My child was beautiful and brave ! 

An opening flower of Spring— 

He moulders in a distant grave, 

A cold, forgotten thing— 

Forgotten ! ay, by all but me, 

As e'en the best beloved must be— 

Farewell! farewell, my dearest! 

Methinks't had been a comfort now 
To have caught his parting breath. 

Had I been near, from his damp brow 
To wipe the dews of death— 

With one long, lingering kiss, to close 
His eyelids for the last repose— 

Farewell! farewell, ray dearest! 

I little thought such wish to prove. 

When cradled on my breast. 

With all a mother's cautious love. 

Ills sleeping lids I prest— 

Alas! alas! his dying head 
Was pillow'd on a colder bed— 

Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! 

They told me vict'ry's laurels wreathed 
His youthful temples round ; 

That Vict’ry!" from his lips was breatlieil 
The last exulting sound— 

Cold comfort-to a mother's ear 
Who long’d his living' voice to hear!— 

Farewell! farewell, my dearest! 

F/en so thy gallant father died, 

Wlien thou, poor orphan child * 

A helpless prattler at my side. 

My widow'd grief beguiled— 

But now, bereaved of all in thee. 

What earthly voice shall comfort me ?— 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest! 


VoL. XVI. 


K 
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TI{C POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 

Essay IL—Fart IL 

Does Political Economy t as taught in the works of Ike most ccldirated authors 
on that subject, deserve the appellation of a Practical Science; or, do they not 
treat practical questions in the same vague, unsatisfactory, and €Ontradictoi*y 
manner, as they do its first principles and theoretical doctrines ? 

Ita Philosophi, quia nihil munimenti habent, mutuis se vulneribus extinguant, et 
ipsa tota Philosophia suis se armis consumat ac finiat. At enim sola Pliysice lubat ? 
Quid ilia moralis ? Num aliqua iirnnitate subnixa est ? Vidcamus, an Philosophi in bar 
suliem parte coiisenliant» qux ad vitsc statum pertinet. 


In the first part of this Essay wc 
passed in review the various and dis¬ 
cordant opinions entertained by the 
, most celebrated writers on Political 
Economy, respecting some of its ele¬ 
mentary and most important doctrines. 
* Our pbject, it will be recollected, was 
not to examine these opinions, and to 
determine their truth or unsoundness, 
except so far as this might be neces¬ 
sary, in order to prove our position,—• 
that a person, anxious to enter on the 
study of this science, would be stopt, 
even at the threshold of it, by vague 
and shifting meanings attached to 
words,—by conflictiiig authority,—by 
loose and inconclusive reasoning,—and 
by finding w^hat was advanced, fre¬ 
quently contradicted by facts and ex¬ 
perience. 

The first part of this Essay was con¬ 
fined to the definition of the most com¬ 
mon terms employed in Political Eco¬ 
nomy, and to its theoretical doctrines: 
in this second part, we shall extend 
our examination to some of the most 
important and most frequently dis¬ 
cussed practical questions, on which, 
if on any topic connected with this 
science, it might have been expected 
that Political Economists would have 
agreed. 

Some kind of circulating medium 
has existed in almost all countnes from 
the earliest ages; the facts relating to 
it must therefore be numerous; and 
the causes from which it derives its 
value, its operation, and effects, and 
every other circumstance connected 
with, or relating to it, must have ex¬ 
hibited themselves repeatedly, under 
every variety of appearance and modi¬ 
fication. Do Political Economists give 
us any precise, full, and consistent in¬ 
formation, either on the theory of mo¬ 
ney, or the practical questions regard¬ 
ing it ? 

The first difficulty on the subject is 
to know what is meant by money. 
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what is its nature, and wherein it con¬ 
sists. 

Some writers maintain, that money 
is a mere abstract idea—that, in fact, 
having no positive and corporeal ex¬ 
istence, it ciinnot be depreciated nor 
acted upon by any circumstances; and 
that, therefore, though gold and silver 
coin, being in fact commodities, may 
alter in value, yet the real currency vf 
a country, being an ideal and abstract 
thing, cannot positively undergo any 
alteration in value. This theory of 
money was entertained by several of 
those who wrote on the alleged depre¬ 
ciation of the currency, at the coin- 
mencement of this century, and who, 
on it, rested their main argument to 
prove, that the currency of the coun¬ 
try neither was, in fact, nor could pos¬ 
sibly be, depreciated. 

Other writers, and among them the 
celebrated IVIontcsquieu, do not go 
quite so far; they maintain, however, 
that money is an ideal and arbitrary 
sign of value, which may exist under 
the form of gold and silver coin, or 
under any form that government 
chooses to give it: tliat its value and 
utility, as a circulating medium, rest 
entirely on the will of government, and 
not at all on the real and exchange¬ 
able value of the article of which it is 
constituted. On this theory, though 
most probably without ever having 
entertained it, all the governments of 
Europe acted, more or less, for a long 
period. 

It did not give way till it was at¬ 
tacked, and its unsoundness as a theory, 
as well as its.mischievous tendency as 
a practical guide, were exposed by 
Locke in England, by Dutot in France, 
and by several writers on this part of 
Political Economy in Italy, among 
whom may be classed Beccaria. 

Still, however, there are advocates 
for this theory of money, who main¬ 
tain that the value of it depends upon 
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govcmmentj or at least on public opi¬ 
nion ; and that these can raise its ex¬ 
changeable value as currency above 
the exchangeable value which the ma¬ 
terials of which it is formed possess as 
commodities. This position is abso¬ 
lutely denied by others: and both par- 
ties; as is usual in all practical ques¬ 
tions on Political Economy^ appeal to 
facts and experience. “ The money of 
^ Lacedicmon, observes Say, “ is a proof 
of the position, that public authority 
is incompetent of itself to give curren¬ 
cy to its money. The laws of Lycur- 
gus directed the money to be made of 
iron,’purposely to prevent its being 
easily hoarded or transferred in large 
quantities; but they were imperative, 
because they went to defeat these, the 
principal purposes of money. Yet no 
legislator was ever more rigidly obeyed 
than Lycurgus/’ The very frequent 
/ind repeated attempts also made by 
the most despotic sovereigns during 
those periods of history, and in those 
countries in which the subjects were 
most disposed to implicit obedience, 
and when the uses of money were com¬ 
paratively few, pre appeal^ to in sup¬ 
port of the position, that public autho¬ 
rity is incompetent of itself to give 
currency to its money. 

Those who support the contrary 
doctrine, though they modify it in 
some degree, and thus think they re¬ 
move the objections deduced from the 
facts we have just stated, still uphold 
in reality the doctrine—that the value 
of money docs not depend exclusively 
on the value of the commodity of 
which it is formed, but that it may be 
fixed at first, or raised above that value 
by the influence of government, or of 
public opinion, or of both combined. 
They allege, that government can give 
currency to articles, as money, above 
their real value, not from the exercise 
of despotic authority, but from ano¬ 
ther cause. The power of a govern¬ 
ment to select arbitrarily the material 
of its money, depends principally upon 
the frequency and amount of its deal¬ 
ings with individuals. On this prin¬ 
ciple, they account for the currency of 
inconvertible paper, and of what were 
called tokens, that is, silver stampt by 
government, as of a value considera¬ 
bly above the market value of the me¬ 
tal of which it was formed. They 
likewise appeal to the silver currency of 
this country at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 


turies, at which period the shillings 
and sixpences passed without difflcul- 
tv or scruple for their nominal value, 
though their real value was very much 
depreciated by their lightness. 

Here, then, on this point, we have 
a fresh instance of contrariety of opi¬ 
nion among Political Economists; and 
each party appealing to facts in sup¬ 
port of his peculiar doctrine. There 
must be some fundamental error some¬ 
where in the discussion of the subject 
of the theory of money; the two broad 
and directly opposite positions, that 
public authoriiy can give currency to 
its money,—and that it cannot, cannot 
each rest on facts: one or other must 
be erroneous, or there must be some 
inoditications in the positions them¬ 
selves, and some peculiar and opera-* 
tive circumstances connected with the 
facts, which ought to be taken into ac¬ 
count, but which are not. 

But can a nation itself invest with 
the character and uses of money any 
article which does not possess real and 
exchangeable value as a commodity ? 
This question seems to require an an¬ 
swer in the affirmative, from the evi¬ 
dence of the facts already stated ; for, 
by them, we perceive, that silver coin, 
worn down twenty or thirty per cent 
in value, still retained all its powers 
as currency in the interchange of 
goods. This fact, however, is repre¬ 
sented as not bearing so directly and 
powerfully on the question, as to de- “ 
cide it in the affirmative. Tliose who 
embrace the opposite opinion, contend 
that silver coin being only used as a 
substitute for gold, where the pay¬ 
ments are smdi, it:3 diminution of 
weight, while its exchangeable power 
remains the same, docs not prove that 
custom or consent can invest money 
with more value than the market- 
price of the article out of which it is 
formed, will warrant and support. If, 
they add, gold coin, much worn, still 
were received for its original value, 
this would be a much more applicable 
and decisive fact. But, they appeal to 
experience as witnessing, that when¬ 
ever and wherever gold coin has been 
much worn, it has ceased to retain its 
nominal value. To this, a rejoinder 
is made, that as even gold coin is de¬ 
clared by law legally current, below 
its full weight, and as it has ollen, 
and for a length of time, passed by 
common consent for its full value, al¬ 
though weighing less than the law dc- 
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clam it to bo legally current at> these 
facts prove the general proposition^ 
that the power of the government, and 
the consent of the people, can invest 
money with a greater value than the 
metal of wliich it is composed bears in 
the market. 

Thus we perceive that the farther 
we enter into Political Economy, and 
the more we extend our views of it, 
as it is taught by the most celebrated 
writers on the subject, the more nu¬ 
merous and impressive are the proofs 
and instances of diversity of opinion, 
—each opinion support^ by plausi¬ 
ble and ingenious arguments, and ap¬ 
pealing to incontestable and apparent¬ 
ly decisive facts. But the subject of 
money will supply us with still more 
proofs of this diversity of opinion. 

The doctrine of Hume is, that mo¬ 
ney is nothing but the representative 
of labour and commodities, and serves 
only as a method of rating or estima¬ 
ting them; and he quotes what he 
calls the shrewd observation of Ana- 
charsis, the Scythian, who had never 
seen monc^ in iiis own country, that 
gold and silver seemed to him of no 
use to the Greeks, but to assist them 
in numeration and arithmetic, lie 
farther observes, money is not, pro¬ 
perly speaking, one of the objects of 
commerce, but only the instrument 
which men have agreed upon to faci¬ 
litate the exchange of one commodity 
•for another. It is not one of the 
wheels of trade; it is the oil which 
renders the motion of the wheels more 
smooth and easy ! An Italian Political 
Economist, of considerable repute, de¬ 
fines money, a commodity—a me¬ 
tal, whose value is represented by the 
commodity for which it is exchanged; 
the universal merchandize, that is, 
the merchandize which, on account of 
the smallness of its volume, (which 
renders its transport easy, and on ac¬ 
count of its divisibility and iucorrup- 
tibility,) is universally acceptable, 
and taken in exchange for any other 
merchandize.*’ 

** In all civilized nations,** says Adam 
Smith, “ money has become the univer¬ 
sal instrument of commerce, by the 
intervention of which goods of all 
kinds are bought and sold, or exchan¬ 
ged for one another.” 

Xxird Lauderdale considers money 
as part of capital, and, consequently, 
as agreeing with capital in being use¬ 
ful or profitable to man, from the cir¬ 


cumstance of its cither supplanting a 
portion of labour, that would other¬ 
wise be performed by the hand of 
man, or of its executing a portion of 
labour, beyond the reach of the pow¬ 
ers of man to accomplish. 

Say observes, that money is em¬ 
ployed as a mere intermediate object 
of exchange between an object in pos¬ 
session, and the object of desire; it is 
not desired as an object of food—of 
household use—or of personal cover¬ 
ing, but for the purpose of rc-sale, as 
it were, and rc-cxchange for some ob¬ 
ject of utility, after having beai ori¬ 
ginally received in exchange for one 
such already. Money is, therefore, 
not an object of consumption ; it passes 
through the hands without sensible 
diminution or injury, and may per¬ 
form its office equally well, whether 
its material he gold or silver, leather 
or paper. i 

llicardo, and some other writers, 
maintain, that the charges of obtain¬ 
ing the metal, wholly determine its 
price or relative value, in exchange 
for all other commodities. 

Is money then to be regarded mere¬ 
ly as counters, to rate and numerate 
commodities, and can it have no effect, 
either good or bad, as Hume main¬ 
tains, where it is in greater plenty, 
any more than as it would make an 
alteration in a merchant’s hooks, if, 
instead of the Arabian method of no¬ 
tation, which requires few charac¬ 
ters, he should make use of tlie Ro¬ 
man, which requires a great many? 
Hume allows this conclusion to be 
just, and indeed, it follows from the 
doctrine, that money serves only to 
rate and enumerate commodities; and 
yet he adds, it is certain that, since 
the discovery of the mines in Ameri¬ 
ca, industry has increased in all the 
nations of Europe, except in the pos¬ 
sessors of those mines; and this, he 
savs, may be justly ascribed, amongst 
other reasons, to the increase of gold 
and silver. He then explains now 
this consequence follows; but it is 
not our present purpose to enter on, 
or examine his explanation. The re¬ 
mark, however, forces itself upon us, 
when contrasting his doctrine with his 
facts—that Hume’s love of paradox— 
wliich, to his credit, he seldom per¬ 
mitted to influence bis Essays on Po¬ 
litical Economy—^here breaks out. 

It is ungular, that those who justly 
object to his definition of money, and 
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regard it as something more than a 
method for rating and estimating com¬ 
modities^ should controvert his posi¬ 
tion^ that an increase of money in¬ 
creases industry. 

The question, whether an increase 
of money is beneficial, injurious, or 
indifferent to the progress of social 
wealth, is united with another ques¬ 
tion, on which also there are different 
opinions—whether tlicre be a known 
and fixed proposition between money 
and the commodities which it is to 
circulate. 

Sir W. Petty and Davenant thought 
that England required a quantity of 
currency equal to half the rent of her 
lands, the fourth of the rent of houses, 
the weekly expenses of the people, and 
the value of the fourth of all the com¬ 
modities exported. Cuntillon was of 
opinion, that the money which circu¬ 
lates in Europe, is generally equal to 
at least half the protluce of the soil, 
and, at the utmost, to two-thirds of 
tliat produce. Montesquieu thinks 
that the quantity of money is pretty 
nearly indifferent, because the rising 
and sinking of its value proportionates 
it to all wants. On this branch of the 
question, it is obvious, and it is surpri¬ 
sing it did not seem so to the authors 
just referred to, that all is vague con¬ 
jecture, and that it is a question of no 
practical or theoretical importance. 
Yet, how often in treatises on Politi¬ 
cal Economy, are the thoughts of the 
reader diverted from what is attain¬ 
able and important to such trifling in¬ 
vestigations. 

Smith perceived the vainness of 
such an inquiry; he says, “ It is per¬ 
haps impossible to determine the pro¬ 
portion which the money of any coun¬ 
try bears to the whole value of the an¬ 
nual produce circulated by means of 
it.” He adds, however, not very con¬ 
sistently with himself in other places, 

that the circulating money must al¬ 
ways bear a very considerable propor¬ 
tion to that part of the produce, which 
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1$ destined for the maintenance of in¬ 
dustry." 

According to his system, gold and 
silver are quite useless to the forma¬ 
tion, progress, and increase of wealth; 
their plenty or scarcity is indifferent 
in themselves, and destitute of any 
influence on the wealth of nations. 
The increase of the quantity of gold 
and silver in Europe, and the increase 
of its manufactures and agriculture, 
he adds, are two events which, though 
they have happened nearly about the 
same times, yet have arisen from very 
different causes, and scarcely have any 
natural connexion with one another. 
How is this opinion reconcilable with 
what he states respecting the Scotch 
banks ?—by means of the cash accounts, 
which merchants keep with them, be 
asserts, and asserts truly, that every 
merchant can, without imprudence, 
carry on a greater trade than he other¬ 
wise could do; and yet these cash ac¬ 
counts enable the merchant to extend 
his business solely by increasing the 
circulating medium of a country. His 
opinions on this subject are thcrefcH-e 
contradictory. 

The doctrine, that an increased cir¬ 
culating medium does not increase in¬ 
dustry, has lately been supported by 
an argument, at once at variance with 
fact, and inconsistent with itself. If 
an increase of money, it is alleged, 
does not increase price, it cannot in¬ 
crease industry and produce ; if it 
does increase price, the value of mo¬ 
ney must by this very operation be di¬ 
minished, and an increase of price can 
be no motive to increased industry and 
produce. We have put this argument 
in all its force of apparently strict and 
logical reasoning; as it is, if wc are 
not much mistaken, a most illustra¬ 
tive instance of the manner in which 
questions on Political Economy are 
treated, even when close reasoning is 
aimed at.* 

It is natural to suppose, that, if 
increased industry does not flow 


* See Mill’s Elements of Political Economy, Chap, III. Sect 11. The former part 
of the reply to Mr Hume’s doctrine is, if possible, stUI less deserving of the name of a 
demonstration, which, however, Mr ]\Iill expressly calls it. This doctrine,’" he says, 
implies a want of clear ideas respecting production. The agents of production are the 
commodities themselves, not the price of them. They are the food of the labourer, the 
tools and machinery with which he works, and the raw materials which he works upon. 
These are not increased by the increase of money; how Uien can tliere be more produc- 
? This is a demonstration tliat the conclusion is erroneous at which Hume hasar- 

Here is assertion certainly, but no demonstration--and here is also displayed an igno- 
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firom increased nioney> when there 
is no increase in price, it would flow 
from it when there was an increase 
of price, since this branch of the ar- 
^ment, in fact, amounts to this— 
■ ^at the effect cannot exist where the 
cause is absent. The two branches of 
the argument, therefore, cannot co¬ 
exist—they must destroy each other. 
If increased industry is not produced 
by increased money, when increased 
money docs not give rise to increased 
price, it is natural and fair to con¬ 
clude, that, when it docs give rise to 
it, increased industry will follow. 

But a little reflection, as well as an 
appeal to facts, will convince us, that 
increased money stimulates industry, 
even when no increase of price takes 
place. Let us suppose a demand for 
an article which is obtained by the 
rudest and simplest industry, and 
that the person who supplies this ar¬ 
ticle does not work more than eight 
hours a-day, because, in that time, he 
can obtain dl of it that is needed. Let 
us next suppose that, from whatever 
cause, he flnds he could sell one half 
more, if he had it;—will not tliis in¬ 
duce him to work twelve hoiu-s in¬ 
stead of eight, even though the price 
of the article does not increase. This 

i >roces3 is often going on, and must 
lave been in operation in a striking 
.manner, espccidly in all the little vil¬ 
lages which have risen to wealth by 
becoming sea-bathing quarters. 

But it will more frequently occur 
that this increased demand produces 
increased price for the article. In this 
case, it is alleged that industry and 
wealth cannot be increased, because 
increase in price is, in fact, diminu¬ 
tion in the value of money; and it 
can be no motive to industry to ob¬ 
tain one-and-sixpence, instead of one 
shilling, if the value of the former 


sum> or its command in the market, is 
no greater than that of the latter sum. 

Here again is a fallacy and a vari¬ 
ance with fact. Increased demand pro¬ 
duces increased price ; increased price 
is, in fact, diminution in tlie value of 
money; but, at flrst, the increased 
price, and diminution in the value of 
money, have reference solely to tlie 
article for which there is an increased 
demand; and he who has this article 
to sell, getting more for it, at a time 
when money bears its former value 
with respect to other articles, is there¬ 
by enabled to purchase more of them, 
or, in other words, is richer. The fal¬ 
lacy lies in confounding the diminu¬ 
tion in the value of money, compared 
with one article which the labourer 
has to sell, with its general diminu¬ 
tion, compared not only with that, but 
also with all the articles he has to Imy. 
If the diminution instantimcously,^ 
and in the same degree, extended it¬ 
self to the proportionate value of 
money, and all commodities, increa¬ 
sed price could be no stimulus to in¬ 
dustry ; because a person is not bene¬ 
fited by receiving two shillings where 
he used to receive one, if he has to 
pay two shillings where he used to 
pay one : but if^ by increased deniand 
for his goods, he receives two shil¬ 
lings instead of one, and, at the same 
time, purchases what he wants at the 
old price, an increased circulating me¬ 
dium must act as a stimulus to in¬ 
dustry, so long as men wish to be 
richer than they are. It is evident 
that the same operation and the same 
effects will occur when he becomes a 
purchaser: he is enabled to increase 
demand and price; this stimulates 
the industry of others; tliey in their 
turn exert the same influence; but, 
at length, the increased circulating 
medium, having divided itself among 


rance of the mode in which money operates, as well as of one of the modes in which in¬ 
creased produce may arise. If a labourer works one hour more than usual in a day, on 
the same quantity of food, with the same tools and machinery, and on the same raw ma¬ 
terial, (on the sea, for instance, in iishing,)—will not there be more production, though 
the fwd, the tools, and machinery, and die raw material, are not increased. These are 
not increased by the increase of money.” This is begging the question, not demonstra¬ 
tion ; this assertion is also contrary to fact; a demand for more labourers is virtually, 
and in its consequences, a demand tor more tools, food, machinery, and raw materials for 
tliem; and what is increased demand, but an increased power to purchase; or, in other 
words, an augmented quantity of money—and yet tliis is put forth os reasoning, by one 
who bears the character of a sound logician, and an excellent Political Economist, and 
who, seemingly from confidence in liis logical powers, is fond of throwing his doctrin^ 
into the form of what he calls demonstration. ^ 
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all the articles, and increased the pro¬ 
duce of them all, ceases to have any 
farther effect; but, till this takes 
place, it cannot be inefficient, and it 
only ceases to operate when the whole 
increase of articles is equivalent to the 
increase of the circulating medium- 
It must indeed be acknowledged, and 
it is proved by fact, that the increase 
of the circulating medium may be so 
rapid, or so great, as not to be attend¬ 
ed with a corresponding increase of 
industry. 

We shall now turn from the theo¬ 
retical questions respecting money, to 
those whicli are of a practical nature 
and bearing ; and examine whetlier, 
so far as these are concerned, the 
w’ritings of Political Economists arc 
nwre enlightened and safer guides 
than they have proved to be on the 
theoretical division of this interesting 
and important subject. 

The first practical question is. 
Whether the quality of unity ought 
to be reckoned among the requisites 
of money ;—in other words, whether 
gold or silver alone ought to be ad¬ 
mitted as money, or whether both 
these metals ought to be employed in¬ 
discriminately. The necessity of ha¬ 
ving silver to represent such small 
values as could not be represented by 
gold coin, except by making it too 
small, is obvious: the question is, 
whether the exchangeable rate of gold 
and silver coin should be fixed by 
law, or permitted to fluctuate as the 
market value of these two metals 
might happen to fluctuate ? 

The incouvcniency of two metallic 
currencies was strongly pointed out 
by Locke; and his opinion has been 
piacticully followed by most govern¬ 
ments, On the continent, silver chief¬ 
ly performs the functions of money, 
and gold is regarded as a merchan¬ 
dize. “ In Englantl,” observes Smith, 
“ gold was not considered as a Icgd 
tender for a long time after it was 
coined into money. The proportion 
between the values of gold and silver 
was not fixed by any public law or 
proclamation, but was left to be settled 
by the market,” In fact^ it is only 
since the year 1728 that England has 
given currency to gold. Silver is a le¬ 
gal tender, to a certain amount, and, of 
course, below and up to that amount, 
it must be deemed and taken equiva¬ 
lent to the sum of gold in coin fixed 
by law, whatever he the relative inar- 
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ket prices of the two metals. All large 
payments are to be made in gold. 

The question, whether one or two 
metals should be admitted as money, 
in all payments, to whatever amount, 
is now almost universally decided by 
Political Economists in favour of the 
unity of the currency: but the de¬ 
pendent and subsequent question, 
whether silver or gold ought to be the 
legal or governing coin, has not been 
settled, although it was much agita¬ 
ted a century ago, and lately, when 
the mint-regulations of the silver coin 
were changed. The relative value of 
gold and silver, it is evident, will be 
affected by the change, in the quanti¬ 
ty of both or cither, in the great mar¬ 
ket of the world; and it is equally 
plain, that that metal, the quantity 
of which, ill this market, is most 
nearly stationary, ought to be select¬ 
ed as the standard and regulating coin. 
But this preliminary question has not 
been satisfactorily solved; chiefly be¬ 
cause it is not easy, when the relative 
value of two articles changes, to de¬ 
termine whether the change is pro¬ 
duced by an altcrution in the compa¬ 
rative supply of and demand for both, 
or whether an alteration in the sup¬ 
ply of, or of the demand for one, has 
produced the change in their relative 
value. Thus, if gold, instead of ex¬ 
changing for sixteen times its weight 
of silver, exchanges for fourteen— 
this may arise partly from silver be¬ 
ing scarcer, and gold more plentiful, 
or solely from gold being more plen¬ 
tiful, or solely from silver being more 
scarce; a single and identical effect, 
arising from one o^ two causes, or 
from the combination of two causes, 
puzzles Political Econoinistsmore than 
any other case in the practical appli¬ 
cation of their science. 

The famous questions respecting the 
alleged depreciation of the paper-cur¬ 
rency, the unfavourable state of the ex¬ 
change, the fluctuations in the price of 
corn and other commodities, besides 
many other questions which agitated 
this country within the last half cen¬ 
tury, afford proofs and illustrations of 
this position, and put it beyond a doubt 
that Political Economists are not suf¬ 
ficiently attentive to that process, 
without attention to which, no science 
can be placed on a firm foundation, or 
advance with regular and steady pro¬ 
gress towards perfection, not only in 
its theoretical doctrines, but also iu 
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its practical application and utility; 
the process we allude to is that of 
taking a comprehensive and full view 
of all the circumstances which pre¬ 
cede any events and of separating 
those that are operative from those 
that are inefficient^ and to ascertain^ 
—if there is more than one operative 
cause, whether they all act towards 
the same end, or whether any one, or 
more, counteracts, in some degree, the 
efiects of the remainder. 

But as our object is not to give a 
complete enumeration of the practical 
points in which Political Economists 
are obscure and unsatisfactory, or where 
they contradict one another, wc shall, 
with reference to the circulating me¬ 
dium, merely refer to the questions re¬ 
garding seigniorage of coin, interest of 
money, paper currency, the deprecia¬ 
tion of the Bank of England paper, 
the foundation of the par of exchange, 
the causes of its derangements from 
trade, or alterations in the real value of 
the currency—questions which, with¬ 
in the memory of our readers, have in¬ 
undated the country with treatises in¬ 
numerable, and most of which are still 
undecided—in support of our position, 
that Political Economy is very far re¬ 
moved from perfection, and that, in its 
present state, it can throw little light 
on any obscurity which may hang over 
any part of the circulating medium of 
a country, or its commerce, as affected 
by that circulating medium. 

Let us next inquire, whether, on 
other great and serious practical ques¬ 
tions, a nation will be conducted to 
those measures which will be most for 
its real and permanent advantage, by 
pursuing the path marked out by Po¬ 
litical Economists, or whether it will 
not rather be puzzled and distracted 
amidst the various paths which each 
party, with equal confidence, recom¬ 
mends as leading directly and certain¬ 
ly to the public weal. 

Which trade, foreign or domestic, is 
most conducive to national 'wealth P 
This question has often been put, and 
though, if duly considered, and the 
terms employed accurately defined, it 
ought not to have remained long with¬ 
out a satisfactory answer, it is still.one 
of the most difficult and most contro- 
Tertcd points of Political Economy, as 
it is assuredly one of the most injpor- 
tant* 

Some of the earliest writers on this 
science expressed themselves, without 


hesitation, in favour of foreign trade, 
particularly D'Avenant, Sir James 
Steuart, Montesquieu, and Beccaria. 
The Economists were the first to lay 
it down os a maxim in Political Eco¬ 
nomy, that, in foreign trade, there is 
but an exchange of equal value for 
equal value, without loss or gain on 
either side, and that a nation cannot 
have a more advantageous trade than 
its home trade. Smith considers the 
home trade as most beneficial to na¬ 
tional wealth. It is worthy of notice, 
however, asan illustration of the vague¬ 
ness of reasoning on topics of Political 
Economy, that his opinion proceeds on 
reasons and facts directly opposed to 
those by which the Economists sup¬ 
port the same doctrine. It is also wor¬ 
thy of notice, that though Smith thinks 
it more advantageous for a country to 
consume the produce of its labour than 
to sell it abroad, yet he upholds the di- ^ 
rectlycontrarydoctrine when the ques¬ 
tion is of purchasing abroad. How 
can purchases from foreign nations be 
made, if all the home produce is con¬ 
sumed at home ? and, as Ganihl per¬ 
tinently asks, If it be the interest of 
a nation to purchase firoui a foreign 
country when that country sells cheap¬ 
er, how can its interest be insured by 
selling to the forei^ country, when 
it purchases dearer r What difference 
is there between purchasing cheap 
from a foreign country, and selling 
dear to that country ? 

Smith assigns the last place to the 
carrying trade, the capital of which, he 
says, is merely employed in replacing 
the capitals which support the labour 
of foreign countries. D’Avenant, on 
the contrary, is of opinion, that frciglu 
is not only the most politic, hut the 
most national and most certain profit 
a country can possibly make by trade. 

The mercantile sy stem'of the Balanc<‘ 
of Trade, as it is called, has little hold 
now even on many practical men, and 
has been long exploded by all enlight¬ 
ened Political Economists; yet, very 
inconsistently, the sum total of exports 
and imporLs is appealed to, as a proof 
of the state of the foreign trade of a 
country; and it is yet undecided whe¬ 
ther that trade flourishes most when 
the exports exceed the imports, or 
when the reverse takes place. 

These doubts and vsffious opinions 
regarding the comparative national ad¬ 
vantages of the foreign, the home, and 
the carrying trade, and of the means of 

0 
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judging of the state of the foreign 
^ade^ could not have existed, if the 
investigation of the topics had been en¬ 
tered on with the prosier previous es¬ 
tablishment of principles, and exact 
definition of terms, and with a tho¬ 
rough sifting and application of facts. 

Ought Government to interfere with 
trade, domestic or foreign ? This ques¬ 
tion, which, half a century ago, would 
• have been generally answered in the 
affirmative, would, at present, with 
some modifications and exceptions, be 
answered in the negative. The system 
of prohibitions and bounties is nearly 
at an end; it proceeded on a narrow 
and false estimate of social wealth, and 
of the sources from which it springs, 
and of the causes which give it vigour 
and expansion. The objects which 
(Tovernmeiits had in view, when they 
established tliis system, went to em¬ 
ploy, and thereby to enrich, subjects 
preferable to strangers; to prevent the 
export of the precious metals; to make 
Jorcign articles hear the principal 
weight of taxation; to keep trade at 
home, because, whether subjects ob¬ 
tain for their money, good or bad, many 
or few articles, is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence, the loss of one subject constitu¬ 
ting the gain of another; lo confine at 
home useful articles for the benefit of 
subjects; to render a nation invulner¬ 
able and independent of its neighlmurs; 
to depress rival nations, and prevent 
them depressing us; and to foster com¬ 
merce in its infancy. 

Although it is now generally seen 
that many of these objects, if they 
could be obtained by the system pur¬ 
sued, would be hurtful instead of be¬ 
neficial to a nation, and that such of 
them as are actually beneficial, must 
be sought for by directly opposite mc- 
thods, yet the influence of the system 
itself still lingers not only among Go¬ 
vernments, influencing their conduct, 
but al^ among many writers of note 
on Political Economy. 

It is still deemed by many necessary 
to depress rival nations, or at least to 
cut them offifrom a competition with 
us in our own market, and to support 
the monopoly by them, so far as it may 
render a nation invulnerable and in¬ 
dependent of its neighbours, by crea¬ 
ting supplies and markets for it with¬ 
in its own bosom. 

The grand object of Political Econo¬ 
my is social wealth—the indispensable 
VoL. XVI. 


requisite for the acquisition and enjoy¬ 
ment of social wealth is food—Are 
Political Economists agreed on this 
question ? Ought a nation to derive its 
food exclusively from its own soil and 
labour, or to procure it from the soil 
and labour of other countries ? By no 
means. It is only necessary to appeal 
to the discussions respecting the Corn 
Laws, to point out the uncertainty in 
which this question still remains—not 
only the general question, but the 
question as it respects Britain under 
the circumstances iii which she is 
placed. 

If foreign corn is freely and at all 
times admitted into a country, it must 
depress the agriculture of that coun¬ 
try, and thus not only derange the ap¬ 
plication of its labour and capital, and 
make its soil of little value, hut also 
render it dependent on other and pro¬ 
bably hostile countries for the first ne¬ 
cessary of life. Such is the substance 
of the arguments brought forward *l)y 
those who object to tl»e free and iinli- 
mitcil importation of foreign corn. 
They admit, at least most of them do, 
the general principle, that it is for the 
genuine and permanent interest of a 
nation to purchase wherever it can at 
the cheapest rate; but the principle, 
they contend, must, so far as relates 
to corn, bend to the more imperative 
and essential principle of self-preser¬ 
vation. 

To this it is replied, that interest has 
operated, and always will operate, even 
in the midst of home scarcity or hosti¬ 
lity ; that those who can give the high¬ 
est price for corn, will draw it to them¬ 
selves, as assuredly as water will flow 
into u lower level; that that nation 
will be able to give the highest price, 
which, in all its commercial transac¬ 
tions, acts uniformly on the principle 
of selling at the highest market, and 
buying at the cheapest, because, by so 
doing, it will increase its wealth, and 
thus be enabled, when necessary, to 
give the highest price for corn, which, 
of course, will always render it the in¬ 
terest of foreign nations to send it what¬ 
ever it needs. 

Such are the arguments on each 
side; but in this, as in all disputed 
cases, there must be some fundamental 
and indisputed truths, by the test of 
which these arguments may be tried, 
apd their soundness or unsoundness 
ascertained. Political Econqm y^ it 
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xnust be acknowledged^ has not been 
examined and discussed with sufficient 
attention and reference to these truths; 
nor have they been unfolded and laid 
down in the manner they ought to 
have been. They must indeed be 
drawn from a comprehensive and care- 
f\il examination of facts; but after 
being thus established, they arc indis-* 
pensably necessary as the first steps 
that can lead us, by a plain and regu¬ 
lar path, to the object in view. 

On this subject of the free importa¬ 
tion of foreign corn, os on most other 
disputed practical points of Political 
Economy, not only are the arguments 
at variance, but the facts appealed to 
are regarded by each party as decisive¬ 
ly and exclusively establishing their 
Own peculiar doctrine. But the course 
and tendency of nature and her laws 
are uniform and constant. In phy¬ 
sics, no philosopher would admit for 
a moment, much less assert, that facts 
arc 60 much at variance with one an¬ 
other as to establish two opposite 
laws. And we may be assured, that 
man—equally the creature and the 
subject of nature, with inanimate mat¬ 
ter—cannot possibly exhibit, in any¬ 
thing he docs or suffers, either in his 
individual or social character, such a 
stumbling-block, not only to all rca- 
.soning, but to all action, as facts real¬ 
ly at variance with one another, and 
tending to establish directly opposite 
principles. 

We have already remarked, that the 
question respecting the free importa¬ 
tion of corn has given rise to much in¬ 
conclusive and unsatisfactory discus- 
don ; not only on the general princi¬ 
ple, but also on that principle, modi¬ 
fied as it is supposed to be by the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances of Britain. 

The advocates for the restriction of 
importation maintain that their cause 
is much strengthened, as it relates to 
Britain. This country is highly taxed; 
these taxes cannot be paid unless by 
the consumers; but the consumer will 
be enabled to avoid payment of those 
which the grower of com has hitherto 
made him pay, in the shape of the in¬ 
creased price of that article, if foreign 
corn is foeely imported; because fo¬ 
reign com being grown in countries 
not taxed so highly os Britain, can be 
sold much cheaper. 

This is the strong case of the oppo¬ 
nents of a free trade in corn. Does 
the student in Political Economy wish 


to see how it is met by those who are 
advocates for unrestricted commerce— 
who contend, that in all instances and 
circumstances, it is for the general 
good; and that Britain, even as regards 
corn, and under the pressure of her 
unprecedented taxation, does not form 
an exception to their favourite doc¬ 
trine ? 

Here is a question of the highest 
practical consequences. No person 
who is a real and enlightened friend 
to his country—who even proposes a 
clear and comprehensive view of his 
own individual interest—would wish 
to see foreign corn freely imported into 
Britain, if by this measure the land- 
owners, farmers, and peasantry, would 
be ruined or thrown out of employ¬ 
ment, and the land left uncultivated. 
And yet we arc afraid if he peruses the 
statements and arguments of both / 
parties, he will rise from the investi¬ 
gation as little satisfied on this as on 
too many other points of Political 
Economy. He will perceive that the 
opponents of a free trade in corn, un¬ 
der the circumstances of Britain, make 
out their case by statements and argu¬ 
ments which rather puzzle than con¬ 
vince him, in which he cannot help 
suspecting, though he cannot clearly 
wreeive, that there is some flaw. If 
he then turn to the perusal of the wri¬ 
tings of those who advocate a free 
trade in corn, even under the circum¬ 
stances of Britain, he will find much 
that is sound and strong in support of 
tlic general principle of a free trade ; 
perhaps not a little that tends to per¬ 
suade him that this principle ought to 
be extended to corn as well as other 
articles; but very little that applies to 
the question as it respects the peculiar 
circumstances of Britain, highly taxed, 
and now long accustomed to a regula¬ 
ted importation of corn. 

Here we perceive another cause and 
source of the unsatisfactory nature of 
investigations on Political Economy, 
os they are generally conducted. In 
a subsequent essay we shall enter fully 
and minutely into the nature and con¬ 
sequences of these; but in this place 
we may briefly state, that, for a long 
time, general principles were almost 
entirely overlooked or objected to as 
inapplicable and misdiievous in Poli¬ 
tical Economy; and that at present 
they are laid down in too peremptory 
a manner, and with too sweeping and 
exclusive power. Cases certainly oc- 
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cur which at least seem to be excep¬ 
tions to them ; and those who bring 
fbrward these cases, who are probably 
advocates for the general principle, 
will not be driven from their mint sim¬ 
ply by the establishment of the general 
principle; they require a most precise 
and important review of the particular 
case, and a proof that it is, when 
viewed in all its bearings and conse¬ 
quences, not an exception to the ge¬ 
neral principle, but an illustration and 
confirmation of it. This is not done; 
and the student in Political Economy, 
after he has advanced, as he conceives, 
so far in the study as to have esta¬ 
blished to his satisfaction and convic- 
' tion certain general principles, finds 
his faith in them shaken, when he 
wishes and endeavours to apply them 
to particular cases; whereas, did the 
^^iters on Political Economy examine 
these cases most strictly and fully, and 
draw their general principles from 
them, at least as much as from more 
simple and Icvss refractory cases, the 
student in this science would not be 
so much puzzled, disturbed, and re- 
tiirdcd, and the science itself would 
advance with more regular and steady 
progress. 

The navigation laws present another 
stumbling-block to the student in Po¬ 
litical I'iConoiny, which he in vain will 
expect to be removed iVora his course 
by perusing what bus been written on 
the subject, linleed, in defence of 
them he encounters an appeal to an 
alleged fact, which cannot well be ap¬ 
pealed to in tlie case of the Corn 
Trade. It can hardly be said that 
liritain has flourished in consequence 
of her corn laws, when we reflect, on 
the one part, on the extreme high 
prices which corn has borne within 
these few years, and the effect thus 
produced ou the condition of all hut 
the growers of corn; and, on the other 
part, on the very low prices following 
so soon after the high prices, and 
the ruinous effects thus produced on 
the owners and cultivators of land. 
Whereas the supporters of the navi¬ 
gation laws appeal to the flourishing 
state of the commerce and navy of 
Britain, since they were passed, and 
regard this os a sufficient proof that, 
however these laws may contravene 
the principle of buying at the cheapest 
market—this principle, in this parti¬ 
cular case, is deviated from, solely in 
order to follow a principle to which 


everything is subonlinate^—that of 
preserving national independence;— 
they even go farther, and contend 
that our commerco and wealth are 
greater now than they would have 
been without these laws, and that they 
are greater by the operation of these 
laws. 

On the opposite side of the question, 
it is ai^eu, that the navigation laws 
impose the following burdens: — 
“ First, the extra expense of a native 
navigation in those cases where a fo¬ 
reign navigation could be had cheaper. 
Next, the frequent delay of waiting 
for native opportunity; the extra de¬ 
lay, risk, damage of goods, and loss 
of interest of money upon the invest¬ 
ment at stake, whenever the laws ren¬ 
der the vogage unnecessarily circuit¬ 
ous. Lastly, the check to the increase 
of trade, (either in the w'ay of sale, 
purchase, or agency,) which often oc¬ 
curs from one or other of these ob¬ 
stacles." 

Still the question is undecided: but 
is it so, because it admits of no posi¬ 
tive and unequivocal decision, or be¬ 
cause it is not argued in a proper man¬ 
ner? It is difficult to believe that the 
former is the case. Considering these 
Liw\s simply and exclusively as they 
affect our wealth, and contravene or 
coincide witli the general x)rinciple ot 
buying at the chcdpcst market, it 
might be sux>posed that this tendency 
could he satisfactorily determined ana 
appreciated: yet it is not so, for the 
advocates for these Laws maintain, as 
we have already remarked, that they 
have benefited commerce, not merely 
in an indirect manner, by preserving 
our superiority at sea, and rendering 
our sailors more expert and numerous 
than they otherwise would have been, 
but also by their direct operation. The 
adversaries of these laws deny this; so 
that we perceive, that, setting aside the 
consideration of the question as one of 
political security or expediency, and 
viewing it only as a question of Politi¬ 
cal Economy—it is one in which there 
are opposite opinions, neither of which 
are yet citlier founded on a solid ba¬ 
sis, or proved to be utterly without 
foundation ; and yet the question, in 
its simplest form, as one of Political 
Economy, cannot contain within itself 
insurmountable difficulties; a science 
that has for its object to determine 
what social wealth is^—what nature 
suxq^tefl towaida it, and what man— 
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ought certainly to be abk to solve this 
question. But if the subject be view¬ 
ed ill a more comprehensive manner^ 
it will be found that even the political 
security and expediency of these laws 
resolves itself into a question of Politi¬ 
cal Economy, since this science, embra¬ 
cing all that relates to social wealth, 
must embrace the consideration of all 
those measures which, affecting natu¬ 
ral strength 'and independence, must 
necessarily affect social wealth, Th# 
question of the Navigation Laws, there¬ 
fore, taken in its largest sense, is mere¬ 
ly a question of Political Economy; 
but it is one, for the full discussion 
and satisfactory solution of which, we 
shall in vain look to the writings of 
Political Economists, whether these 
confine themselves to general princi¬ 
ples or appeal to facts. 

The discussions on the subject of the 
Navigation and Com Laws have been 
numerous: the difficulties which beset 
these questions are universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be great. IMuch difference 
of opixuon regarding them still exists. 
Looseness of reasoning, and facts of 
equivocal tendency, obtrude themselves 
on all those who, having formed no 
opinion, are desirous to tftake up iheir 
miatix on the subject. These things 
create prejudices against Political Eco¬ 
nomy ; but how much arc these pre¬ 
judices strengthened by the discussions 
on the Poor Laws—a subject which 
seems not more cfFcctually to puzzle 
Political Economists, than it resists all 
the practical attempts of Governnunt! 

As the question of the Navigation 
Laws is regarded as made up of con¬ 
siderations of political expediency, as 
well as of those that affect social 
vjrealth—so the question respecting the 
Poor Laws, and tire support of the 
poor, is generally represented as made 
up of moral considerations as well us of 
those that are peculiar to Political Eco¬ 
nomy; and thus the difficulty and 
obscurity which surround the ques¬ 
tion have been greatly increased and 
strengthened. He who, by reading a 
discussion respecting it, in which it is 
treated simply as a dry point of Poli¬ 
tical Economy, is thereby convinced 
that the Poor Laws act in the most 
hostile manner a^nst social wealth, 
and eveni^ainst the pecuniary interest 
of those whom it is their object to re¬ 
lieve—is inpst probably shaken in his 
eanvietioni when he afterwards reads 


a treatise in which the support of the 
Poor is treated as a moral auty* 

An objection which speaks more 
powerfully against Political Economy, 
in the hearts of those whose feelings 
have the mastery of their judgment, 
and even with those who are not able 
and accustomed to perceive that as all 
truth is connected, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, so all that really benefits mankind, 
is connected—is this—tliat Political 
Economy treats of the wealth of na¬ 
tions as a paramount and exclusive 
object. 1'his objection is most strong¬ 
ly argued, and brought most promi¬ 
nently forward, when the question re¬ 
garding the support of the Poor and 
the Poor I.aws is discussed; and we 
think, that after all that bus been 
written on the subject, there is still 
wanting ibc clear and full evidence, 
that PoliticalEconomy is not a cold, 
feeling, and worldly science, and thar 
the conclusions to which the science 
leads on tlic sribject of the poor, are 
the conclusions of comprehensive and 
enlightenal benevolence. 

The question respecting population, 
as it is treated by Mr ^lultlius and his 
opponents, is another wliich wx* think 
is still open to discussion ; it certainly 
is not treated by Mr Malthus in either 
a logical or philosophical method, and 
his fundamental principle of counter¬ 
acting proportions in the rate of in¬ 
crease of the means of subsistence, and 
in the rate of increase of population, 
cannot be maintained; if this princi¬ 
ple had been given as a conjectural 
one, or as one not forming the basis of 
his reasonings, it might have been 
abandoned by the author, without im¬ 
peaching his powers as a logician and 
philosopher; and his theory may be 
maintained after its abandonment; but 
it is then not the theory of Mr Mai- 
thus. 

On the other hand, his theory has 
been attacked in a loose and declama¬ 
tory manner; or, where /acts and rea¬ 
soning have been employed, the facts 
have been irrelevant and indecisive, 
and the reasoning, if founded upon 
them, necessarily unsatisfactory, and 
if proceeding on applicable facts, for 
the most part loose and unsound^ All 
except strong partizans, a{»ree that ilie 
question, whether regarded as merely 
speculative, or such as ought to regu¬ 
late the practice, not only of in^vi- 
duals, but also of governments, accord- 
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ing to the manner in which it is solved and, at the same time, not to be con* 
—is still without a complete answer. vinced, except by numerous relevant 

There are many other topics in Po- and undoubted facts, by clear and close 
litical Economy of great practical in-* reasoning, and by full and definite de- 
toest and importance, on which there iinition of terms, uniformly adhered 
is still great diversity of opinion; es- to—he will rise from the study wearied 
pecially such as relate to taxation, the and perplexed, rather than satisfied 
National Debt, the Sinking Fund, &c. and convinced. 

And if a jierson wishes to satisfy himself Are there difficulties, obscurities, and 

on any of these—if he wishes to learn, contradictions, inherent in Political 
, for inatance,on whom taxes ultimately Economy? Is it a subject so refractory 
and really fall—out of what fund they that it will not yield to the power of 
are paid—what, in fact, is the amount the human mind—so deep, that no 
of the burden they inflict—what kind line of intellect can fathom it—so high, 
of taxes produce the most in the Ex- that it is beyond the reach of man, 
chequer, with the least loss and grie- whom it concerns, and from whose 
vance to individuals; If he wishes to worldly interests it derives its being? 
make up his mind on the subject of It is natural to ask these questions, af- 
the National Debt, and to satisfy bim- ter the display which we have given 
self whether it is a piece of uninixed of the various conflicting opinions that 
evil, or whether, as some maintain, it are entertained on some of its most 
^is no evil, or an evil mixed with, and fundamental and important topics, 
productive of good—if he wishes to In our next Essay, therefore, we 
Ijiani the real nature and operation of a shiill inquire whether Political Eco- 
Sinking Fund, and whether, under noiny may not be reduced to a science, 
some circumstances, it may not be dis- that is, whether it may not l>e found- 
advantageous to social wealth, he will, cd on general principles derived from 
indeed, find no want of treatises on facts, and when thus founded, whether 
these subjects; but if he really wishes it may not he employed as a practical 
to arrive at the trutli, and applies hini- science, of the highest importance and 
self to the study of these topics, with a utility to the social interests of man. 
mind iinpuitial and able to determine, 

POSTHUMOUS LETTERS OI' CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ. 

No. III. 

Medhirsty 1810 . 

Thanks for your congratulations; wc lashed across the deck, to avoid 
and take mine in return, on your ha- being w^ashed off ourselves,) and lower 
ying escaped free with life, and, what masts groaning, and creaking, and 
is more important still, without disfi- straining, as if well inclined, if the 
gurement. Really, to see a man, in hubbub lasted, to make away after 
these times, go through ten years' scr- their companions, 
vice untouched—Talavera, Busaco, Never was so frightened before in 
SSalaninnca, and Waterloo j besides all my life—which I attribute entirely 
duels, hye skirmishes, and occasional to my having lately become roo- 
Icaps out of window; might almost nied.” In the onset of the affair, a 
make one a believer in “ The Special trifle of a sea took us; beat in all the 
Grace," or the Mussulman doctrine of quarter boards on our weather aide; 
predestination. and carried away six water casks, and 

Y our kind papers met me at Fal- four pigs, besides the cook-house, the 
mouth, where 1 landed, from a pilot- cook in it, and the binnacle. It was 
boat, on the 14th, after contending night—dark as pitch, and raining. So 
thirty hours with such a gale as the black, that the man at the helm could 
very spirit of larceny might have given not have seen shore if his bowsprit- 
itself up for lost in. One whole night end had run against it. And then, on 
We had of it, and best part of two days, a sudden, by the flashes of lightning 
with top-masts struck, top-gallant half a minute long—the wJiole 
masts rolled away, hatches battened less, inttrininable prospect of white 
down, dead-lights $hut in, boats gone, foaming water opt^ned before you; 
»par8 washed off) (except a few that with the pigs', and the cg^ks, and the 
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hen-coops^ each riding off upon a se¬ 
parate wave as big as Westminster 
Abbey. 

Beggary, time out of mind, has been 
valiant. He must be brave (perforce) 
who has no breeches; but the holder 
of exchequer hills hates instinctively 
to find himself one moment trespassing 
upon the moon—flying upwards, to 
impugn the dog-star, as if out of a 
swing nine times as high as the gibbet 
Hainan was hanged upon; and, the 
next, to be sunk down into a cursed 
bottomless black chasm, with the wa¬ 
ter, on three sides at least of him, 
above the pitch of his top-gallant yard, 
the whole bed of sea, in the ordinary 
course of fluids coming to their level, 
being to close fifty feet over his head 
within the next hdf second. 

And then, in the midst of the pro¬ 
voking darkness, which hides the ex¬ 
tent of your danger, and enables you 
to add just two hundred per cent to it, 
arises a vast array of multifarious clat¬ 
ters, to terrify those who don’t know 
their import, and those who do. First, 
your jeopardy is suggested by the lively 
rattling of the thunder, the pelting of 
the rain, and the hoarse roar of the 
wind in the rigging. Next, you be¬ 
come interested in the rending and 
shivering of sails, the rocking and 
squeaking of yards and masts, the 
choking and hiccuping of pumps, 
and the frequent crashes of “ some¬ 
thing gone !”—expecting the next 
thing that goes” to be yourself. The 
ligli ter accompaniments consisting, 
chiefly, in a perpetual rush of boiling 
water undei* your bow, and the blow¬ 
ing of a score of grampuses (who are 
evidently waiting for you) in it; these 
last performers (doubtless the original 
tritons) spouting, and committing all 
kinds of sivgeries in their hilarity; 
obviously esteeming it a mistake of 
Providence that it sliould not be a 
tempest always! 

A man may be as stout as Hercules, 
and yet not care to be eaten by ceta¬ 
ceous fishes. Did you never observe 
that the people who bring themselves to 
subaqueous terminations in and about 
London, almost always choose to 
conclude in something like smooth 
water ? Nursery maids take the New^ 
River and the Paddington Canal,— 
lovers, the Serpentine,” and the 

Bason” in Hyde Park;—stock-job¬ 
bers go to Westminster Bridge and 
Bladcfrflirs ;—wbi^>ed school-boys. 
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and desperate ’prentices, into water 
butts and fish ponds; but no adven** 
turers (at least I don’t recollect any) 
ever jump off London Bridge, where 
the flood has an angry, threatening^ 
appearance. Man, even where he is to 
be a slave and a fool, finds a satisfac¬ 
tion in being a slave and a fool in his 
own way. One gentleman conceits to 
die in battle; another has a fancy to 
pass in his bed. Many part by corro- , 
sive sublimate and laudanum, who 
would live on if they were bound to 
use the knife. There are obstacles to 
the application of the “ hare bodkin” 
more than the high-souled Hamlet 
could descend to think of; and, for 
myself, if I were going to be drowned, 

I confess 1 should like to meet my fate 
in quiet water. 

But here I am, my friend, on shore ; 
every thought of danger (and of wa-/ 
ter) over; master of myself, ten years' 
of life and youth, and a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds of fortune that I never 
liopt'd for. Your letter is most wel¬ 
come. For excuses, let them trouble 
neither of us. A lapse of intercourse 
is not necessarily a breach of friend¬ 
ship ; and, if it were, the act that 
made the lapse was mine. Alan 
proposes,” as somebody says, “ and 
God disposesfew sublunary re¬ 
solves can stand against the force of 
circumstances. I took my course* seven 
years since—at least I think so—not 
as a man who was without friends, 
but like a man who wished to keep 
them. When the sheet-anchor could 
not hold my vessel, it was as well to 
drive, and keep the kedge on board. 
Fools “ try” their friends, and lose 
them—pressing on a toy of glass, as 
though it were a rock of adamant. 
They forget the very first condition 
upon which they hold the feeling they 
are trusting to; void the lease, and 
yet marvel when the lord enters for 
breach of covenant. A man must pe¬ 
rish—this is an arrangement in nature 
—before he can be regretted. The 
tragic poet dares not, for all Parnassus, 
save his hero in the last scene. You 
are mistaken, and you do me Injustice, 
when you say, that I had no " friend” 
(at the time you refer to) but yourself. 

I tell you, that at the very moment 
when, upon deliberation, 1 took ser¬ 
vice” as a private soldier—an act of 
which I am more proud than of any I 
ever performed in my whole life!—4t 
that very moment I had a letter in my 
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hand from a woman^^rod bless her! 
—Sho was the widow of an officer 
whom I had once served^ and she sus- 
N^ected my condition—entreating me, 
In terms which I can never forget, 
though I will not quote them, to share 
her means (and they were slight ones) 
till my cmlrarrassments were over. If 
iHendship could have helped me. Hea¬ 
ven knows! here it was in its most 
• agreeable form. But there is a princi¬ 
ple of rc-action, among the drst ordi¬ 
nances of nature, which makes it im¬ 
possible to profit bv such an offer. It 
seemed a jewel, the thing that was 
held out to me; hut, had I grasped, 
it would have turned to ashes in my 
’^and. I was famishing, and cool water 
stood at my lips ; but it would have 
fled and mocked me, had 1 sought to 
taste it. Here lies no failure ; for, on 
the point, there is no power in the 
will of the proposing individual; the 
obstacle, which is insurmountable, is 
a parcel of the very system under which 
we breathe. The precise qualities which 
procure a man offers of assistance, are 
those (nine times in ten) he would 
sacrifice by accepting it. 

Few people will give away, even 
their money, to a crouching coward— 
a dependant—a hanger-on; and yet 
what else than these can he be who 
consents to live upon the bounty of 
another ? The romantic generosity of 

Mrs-s character was excited by 

what she took to. be a corresponding 
principle of chivalry in mine. She 
would have saved a man, (she guessed 
from death,) whom certain qualities, 
which she liked, went to endanger; 
and forgot to think of the folly which 
had brought him into peril, in surprise 
at the unshrinking obduracy with 
which he stood to meet it. Why, you 
sec, a man’s very vanity, in a situation 
like this, leaves him no choice but to 
be cut up and devoured. From the 
moment that I listened to a thought 
of safety, I ceased to be the hero that 
the lady took me for. I should have 
been absolutely an impostor if I had 
accepted her offer; for, the very in¬ 
stant that I even paus^ upon it, it 
became the property of somebody else. 
You must be bumm—there is no help 
for it—if you wish to be a martyr. 
You must die (though it is unplea¬ 
sant) before your name can be embla¬ 
zon^ on your tomb. I desire to wrong 
no man's feeling; but the course vou 
complain of is the course whicL I 


shoifld take again. Assistance from 
friendship ” is always bought dearly, 
and turns out generally to good for 
nothing when you have it. You part, 
in a sad state of the market, with, per- 
haps, a good character; and, after the 
bargain is concluded, find that you 
have got in payment a bad shilling. 

But a truce to past troubles, unless 
It be to laugh at them—Did I not tel! 
you, even when I was falling—did I 
not tell you that I should rise again ? 
It is but yesterday that I stood in the 
world alone, without rank, reckoning, 
or respect; that I was a nameless crea¬ 
ture, without rights, without posses¬ 
sions, without even personal liberty; 
and to day, I, the same “ Charles Ed¬ 
wards”—helped byno man—thanking 
none—I breathe my horse on ground 
that is mine own, and am a lord 
and a gentleman of worship! I went 
forth as a sold and purchased slave ; 
and, Mameluke like, 1 have returned 
as a chief and a conqueror. Charles 
Edwards—(“ rogue Wellborn 
Lord” of the manor of Medhurst! 
and the ‘Hance-prisade" hath two 
bankers;—the “ rough-rider” knows 
when it shall be “ quarter day !” Yes¬ 
terday my estate was an empty sto¬ 
mach, and Chelsea was my inheri¬ 
tance ! and to-day, there is a gentle¬ 
man who cannot stand straight in my 
presence, shews the rent-roll of ray 
" landed propertyand talks of 
rents,” “ farms,” feoffments,” 
fisheries,” waifs,” ‘^strays,” and 
commonable rights!”— 

Come to me, if possible, for I am 
full of business ; and my head might 
be in a better condition for transact¬ 
ing it. People who inherit fortunes 
from their fathers, never guess even at 
the real advantages of wealth. You 
never got a true feeling of the deli¬ 
ciousness of having money—no, not 
even from seeing half your acquaint¬ 
ances go without it. But, for me! I 
am just bursting as from darkness in¬ 
to the broad blaze of sunshine—from 
bondage into freedom uncontrolled— 
from childish helplessness, into the 
strength and power of a giant! My 
quarrel always with life was, that a 
could not work his way into a 
in Grosvenor Square, until a 
narrower house might serve his de¬ 
sires, and be more than sufiScient for 
his necessities. There was no patli by 
which a man could make a fortune to 
himself, and sit doM'ii to dissi[>atc it 
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in profusion, even at thirty. 1 liad a 
thought once of going to the bar—I 
scarc^y know how or why. Uut, 
when I peeped into a court of Jaw^ and 
saw the bare results of years of puzzle* 
inent!—the "damned Hebrew, or 
parchment as thick as a board,” what 
was the net product of eyes pored out, 
and brains distracted! and the Chan¬ 
cellor himself, the enfant gate of fo¬ 
rensic fortune,—suifJring arguments, 
and reconciling absurdities, for eight 
or ten hours every day—even if he got 
off for that!—I found myself, (with 
the power of locomotion, and two 
shirts,) incomparably the richer man 
of the two! His lordship had the 
peerage; but 1 could walk " i' the 
sweet air.” He held the seat of ho¬ 
nour ; but I was at liberty to " depart 
the court.” Like the Frenchman in 
Montaigne’s tale, who had his choice 
to be hanged or married, 1 cried, 
" Drive on the cart!"—it was cheaper 
to starve than (on such terms) to earn 
the money! But now—when I liave 
the money, Robert—and have it—as 
only it becomes worth having—with¬ 
out the earning!—when 1 have it ho¬ 
nourably too, and conscientiously—^in 
my own undoubted right! no kidnap- 
pra prodigy of ninety to break in upon 
my ^aceful leisure, with fables of ca¬ 
jolement, plunder, and desertion ! no 
heiress wife, even though young and 
beautiful, made bold by an unreason¬ 
able settlement, to hint that my ex¬ 
travagancies, or infidelities, arc com¬ 
mitted, in all senses, at her cost! 
—the luxury—the splendour—the 
free agency—that all my life I liave 
been thirsting for, are mine! Not a 
wild scheme that I have dreamed of 
but takes a local habitation,” and a 
shew' of accomplishment! Not a light 
wish but now seems feasible, fitting— 
only unpossessed, because I may pos¬ 
sess it when I will. How many a 
woman have I adored—^and fled from 
—^lest I might make her estate as des¬ 
perate as my own ! How many a man, 
whom I could have trampled, have 1 
suffered to insult over me, when those 
1 loved might have been injured by 
my triumph! I was prudent, and for- 
braring, and humble, where the to¬ 
pers of some would have given my. 
I was modest, and shunned collision, 
where I felt myself the weaker vessel. 
I did not care even to be fought with, 
where the contest would have been 
felt a matter of hardship by my anta¬ 


gonist. I'' abode my time" in suffer¬ 
ing and in silence—but that time is 
come at last! and what 1 owe in the 
world, both of good and ill, please* 
Heaven! shall now be paid to the ut-^ 
most farthing. If it was sport while 
the poor bear was chained, the scene 
may change now he has broke ffee. I 
have never complainctl of the abuse of 
strength by others, let none complain 
of its reasonable exercise by me. 1' 
will ask no account for what has been 
done in the past, but the right shall 
be mine to do now for the future. I 
will seek for no combat with any man 
alive; but it shall go hard, if, with 
some, I have not the beiieflt of a vic¬ 
tory. 

And this seems very hcroical, all of 
it, and very foolish, when I meant to 
be ill the best humour in the world ? 
But the fact is, I have had a touch oif 
two of the piquant here—my recollec¬ 
tion just a little stirred up—since my 
arrival. I came to Kngland, prepared 
to be pleased at all points. Home 
shews delightfully, to the imagina¬ 
tion at least, after six years’ absence. 
And then there was the white broad 
in the hotels of Falmouth, and its 
blue-eyed Saxon beauties—and the in¬ 
comparable fresh butter—aiid the 
cream !—I felt my heart cleave to my 
country the moment 1 sat down to 
breakfast. So I saddled at once, find¬ 
ing my cavalry sain et sauf, (which I 
had shipped from Figuera a week be¬ 
fore me,) and rode at a round rate 
through Cornwall, Devonshire, and 
Somerset, purpdsing, as greatness” 
was "thrust upon me,” to lose no 
time in taking possession of it; but, 
when I got to Bath, an idea struck 
me—it was for the first time—that 
Sir Walter Beauvoir—(my grandfa¬ 
ther's executor)—that it might not be 
pleasant, under all" existing circum¬ 
stances,” for me to have to introduce 
myself to the worthy Baronet. 

We had not been always strangers, 
in times past, the Beauvoir family, 
and your very devoted servant; and 
there bad been a cessation of usual at¬ 
tention to him, at a certain time when 
perhaps he was not acting so cautious¬ 
ly as he might have done. Whether 
I distrusted iny own merits, or their 
" friendship, ’ I wrote a formal letter 
of announcement, covered all over 
with family arms and black wax, and 
sent it forward by a courier, oddisess- 
ed to Sir Walter; which done, I again 

JO 
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put on^ with as mucli speed as I could 
muster^ wishing to get a peep^ if pos¬ 
sible, at my property, without being 

t ecognized as the owner of it. 

I got to Medhurst before my mes- 
&nger; but found myself already cried 
\ at the very Market-cross! I had 
been hatching devices all the way, to 
know what people thought about me. 
1 might have spared myself the pains. 
^iMost of my grandfather's tenants held 
‘beneficial leases; and their prophe¬ 
tic soul.^” were on the qui vive. My 
listing for a horse soldier," and 
" going off with the Major’s lad/’— 
the whole history was afield, witn ad¬ 
ditions, alterations, and exaggeriUions. 

. I sent for a hair-dresscr, and had it 
^ (without asking) in five minutes. 
My father’s unreasonable postpone¬ 
ment gave some offence; niv rnost- 
to-he-lamcnted succession still more* 
I ■was to make a seraglio of the ma¬ 
nor-house in a fortnight; and to get 
rid of the last acre in a year. 

Next day, I sent my own servant 
to Beauvoir, with a note, setting forth 
my arrival, and requesting an inter¬ 
view. Signor Jose wore his foreign 
livery, and red Montero cap; and de- 
partetl, upon a very curious Spanish 
horse, that I have brought over with 
me, with half the population of IVIed- 
hurst at his heels. In truth, the 
horse—you shall see liim when wc 
meet—was a rnoniure fit for Murat 
in person ! No whipped and curbed- 
up restive English jude, that you 
thrust spurs into, and, when he flinch¬ 
es, call it s]}irit; but a beast that will 
eat of his master’s bread, and drink of 
his cup; never felt a spur in all his 
life, and knows switches and halters 
only by report. On iny affirmation!— 
(my attorney shall make affidavit of 
it)—he is the very steed—the real 
J?a6/crt//-.-sung of by Ariosto—^who 
cheats the sand of his shadow, and on 
the snow leaves no mark of his foot¬ 
step ! Who was begotten of the flame, 
and of the wind! Who might pace 
dry-shod upon the sea; make his froU 
toir of a zephyr; and for speed!—I 
forget the rest of the poetry; but I 
know I bought tlic animal when he 
was a colt, and have pampered him 
ever since, till he is as fleet as a roe¬ 
buck, and os fierce, in any hands but 
my own, as a three-duys-taken tiger. 

And noon brought this inestimable 
quadruped back, with an answer to 
my letter,' and with so many clowns 

Vox. xvr. 


in admiration of his curvetting, that 1 
was fain to command the locking of 
his stable door. 

Sir Walter's communication was 
less offensive than 1 had expected; 
but my mind was made up as to how 
1 should proceed. Fight always at 
once, if possible, where you desire to 
be quiet—you are sure of peace, after 
men know that there is nothing to be 
got by going to war with you. These 
Beauvoirs are of your gens dc coterie — 
your people of the real caste " and 
tone"—(thatjs, your people who, 
singly, would be hunted down as owls 
and bedlamites ; but who, as a ''set," 
have managed to make their joint- 
stock impudence imposing.) I sus¬ 
pected the reception that I should 
meet from them; and 1 waited upon 
good Sir Walter without my scabbard. 
There is a recipe in some old book— 
“ How to avoid being tossed by a mad 
bull.” And the instruction given is— 
“ Toss him !" Try the experiment 
upon the first coxcomb who fancies 
that you are his inferior;—charge first, 
and give him to understand roundly 
that you fancy he is yours. Be coldly 
supercilious with all important 
caitiffs, and most punctual be your 
attention to the matter in debate; but 
let no temptation prevail with you to 
touch on any earthly point beyond it. 
In business all men are cquaL The 
casting of an account knows no dis¬ 
tinction of persons. But remember, 
that he (whoever he is) stands a bab¬ 
bler, co/ir/6*/, who utters one word 
except to state the sum total of it. Gret 
an observation about the weather, you 
reply with some—“ Thirteen and nine- 
pence !” and your interlocutor is dead* 
A syllable de trap will enable you to 
decline “ general communication,” 
where no approach to such a state was 
ever intended. Poor Sir Walter came 
down, loaded to the very muzzle, to 
repress “ familiarity” on my part; 
but I found him guilty of famili¬ 
arity" himself, and made him bear the 
penalty of it, before six sentences had 
been exchanged between us. 

“ The late gales"—there was no 
Happy to see me at Beauvoir!"— 
The late gales had rendered my pas¬ 
sage from the continent difficult?" 

“ It had not been pleasant.”—This 
came after we were seated ; and after 
a salutation such as migh ipass be¬ 
tween the automaton chess-player and 
the ghost in Don Juan 

G 
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I had received letters^ of coursej 
from ]!i^ Dupuis? 

At Figuera, to the 30th ult"— 
Followed by a long pause, which I did 
not move to interrupt.—Mr Dupuis is 
my agent and attorney. 

'' The late Mr Charlton Edwards,” 
in a tone of condescension this and 
dignified feeling, which made me think 
that the Lord had delivered the speak¬ 
er into my hands—The late Mr 
Charlton Edwards, I was perhaps 
aware, he (Sir W. B.) had much re¬ 
spect^ ?” (I was aware, Robert, that 
it was very inconvenient for a gentle¬ 
man to speak, and not be answered; 
but, as this observation needed no re¬ 
ply, 1 made none, except a look of po¬ 
lite surprise.) 

“ That sentiment alone ”—here a 
little hesitation, occasioned by my 
omitting such an opportunity to pro¬ 
test—that sentiment alone had in¬ 
duced him to take upon himself the 
somewhat laborious duty of an execu¬ 
tor. There was a legacy of five hun¬ 
dred pounds attach<^ to the office; 
but,”—(this was the coup that was to 
annihilate me)—-''that—^remembrance 
—be should desire to be excused from 
accepting.” 

As six cards at least more, in the 
potential way, were coming, I trump¬ 
ed the suit at once.—" In that case, 
the sum would pass to any charity 
which he (Sir Walter) might be dis¬ 
posed to favour; and I would endea¬ 
vour to add something which should 
be worthy to accompany so munificent 
a donation.”—This reply, not even 
pointed with contempt at his thinking 
to overwhelm me by giving up five 
hundred pounds that I knew he did 
not want—(had it been ten thousand, 
with all the family consequence, 1 had 
trembled for my patrimony)—this re¬ 
ply, given without the movement of 
a single muscle, carried us straight to 
reading “ the will;” during which 
operation, the Baronet’s temper was 
once or twice nearly overcome by the 
irreverent neighing of my Spanish 
steeds, who ch^enged all comers, from 
under the window. We did get through, 
however—temper, gravity, and all— 
and, Mr Dupuis being summoned, 
Sir Walter and I formally took leave 
of each other;—I, on my part, toler¬ 
ably well satisfied tliat I bad waived 
no dignity in our brief conference, but 
$ little surprised why a man, who cer¬ 
tainly disliked me, should have cho¬ 


sen to act as my executor; and be, as 
I thought, somewhat disconcerted 
(though 1 never guessed with what 
abundant cause) at the seeming change 
in my humour, and habits of acting 
and thinking. 

My grandfather has left me every¬ 
thing ; and (with all his eccentrici¬ 
ties, ne had spirit and taste,) his last 
order was, that Monckton Manor 
should be kept, to my arrival, just as 
he himself had lived in it. It would 
be nonsense to talk of feeling any deep 
regret for the death of a man whom 1 
scarcely ever saw; but—I am not quite 
ungrateful—if half his money would 
bring him to life again, he should 
have it. As the case stands, however, 
I get a diamond, you see, not only 
ready polished, but ready set to my 
band, and had nothing to do when 
1 arrived bere^ hut walk straight into 
the well-ordered mansion of my fore¬ 
fathers—from the which imagine me 
writing, just now, to bid you welcome! 
So despotic, that not a mouse, if I list 
be silent, dares raise his voice within 
three stories of me .* Conceive me, sole 
master, and disposing of all, in the 
very last house of all the world in 
wliich I ever looked to dispose of any¬ 
thing! Sitting in a small room, more 
stocked with roses than with books, 
which takes rank as The library.” 
Before a buhl-table, at a long narrow 
Gothic window—people did not >care 
for too much light, even before there 
was a tax upon it—^really extant, 1 
believe, (the window,) since the days 
of Henry the VII. My great-grand¬ 
father, I know, traced it back to Ru¬ 
fus, and had his doubts if it might 
not have been carried up to the Con¬ 
queror. With a great deal of nick- 
nack furniture, and some good Fle¬ 
mish pictures; a most unnecessary list 
of servants, and an incomparable cel¬ 
lar of wine, to amuse me within; and, 
without—a strange, irregular, semi- 
barbarous kind of prospect to look at, 

almpst grotesque, but not unplea¬ 
sing—^between the remote, and the 
immediate. Beyond my “ ring fence,” 
a branch of the Wye—a real steeple 
(the church of Me^mrst)—the vil¬ 
lage inn, with a rising sun (for a sign) 
that might warm all Lapland through 
a three-months winter—and abund¬ 
ance, generally, of heath, and rivulet; 
and hill, and copse, and forest, part of 
mine own, and part belonging to the 
demesne of Beauvoir. 
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More at home, a great multiplica¬ 
tion of flower-gardens^ kitchen-gar¬ 
dens, and nurseries, shrubberies, zig- 
-•zag walks, and fish-ponds, with duck 
I islands in the middle of them. The 
view total supplying a sort of index to 
the various tastes of the twelve last 
incumbents on the property; each of 
whom thought it a pity to undo any 
trifle that had been done by his pre¬ 
decessor ; and all had such a horror of 
either rebuilding, or radical alteration, 
that a surveyor, caught even making 
a sketch upon the estate, would have 
found no more quarter from them than 
a beast of prey. 

For my own part, I rather agree, I 
*confess,in this opinion about the“sur- 
veyor.” I think, in strictness, he be¬ 
longs to that class of artists—as the 
attorney—the house-painter—or the 
undertaker—in whose very callings 
there is something that men shudder 
at the recollection of. Certainly, if I 
were in trade myself, I would be a 
wine-merchant, or a confectioner, or 
of some craft, so that people should be 
able to look me m the face without ab¬ 
horrence ; and, for the present at least, 
1 shall so far affirm my ancestral piety, 
as to let Monckton remain with all 
its inconvenicncies. But you lost 
much, I assure you, that—not meeting 
me on the coast—you missed the so¬ 
lemnity of my taking possession.” 

The " joyml tidings” of the “ new 
lord’s” arrival had been promulgated 
as soon as I reached Beauvoir Castle; 
and, in the hall of that edifice, (on 
leaving it,) I found my steward, at¬ 
tended by a couple of keepers, waiting 
to “ pay his duty.” I mounted my 
grey horse, who had collected all the 
domestics of Sir Walter’s stable depart¬ 
ment in criticism round him; and the 
unearthly immoveablencss which 1 
preserved of feature, joined to a few 
words of Spanish, in which I now and 
then spoke to Jose, seemed to root the 
very thought of my ever having been 
an offending Adam out of men’s minds. 
As I rode through Uie village, ** at¬ 
tended,” the landlord of the Rising 
Sun stood, in devotion, to bow to me. 
His wife and daughters were forth¬ 
coming too in their best clothes; and 
there was my barber, looking as though 
he wished, for once, he bad been less 
communicative; although, as he told 
me afterwards, by way of excuse, ** he 
»aA only said what everybody else 
•aii" Sown moved forwaxa— the bells 


rinring for my happy return." I, 
in the front, with Mr Poundage a lit¬ 
tle to the rear on one side, and Mr 
Dupuis, wishing to be familiar, but not 

S Litc knowing how to compass it, on 
e other; Jose behind, and the two 
keepers taking long shots, (in the way 
of comprehension,) at his English; and 
the folks of the village taking off* their 
hats as we passed—to the whole of 
which I returned a grave courtesy; 
but as though ,it disturbed my own 
reflections, rather than otherwise. 

1 shall bo it^the Commission of the 
Peace, Robert,within these six months, 
and set people in the Stocks! The five 
hundred pound legacy goes to repair 
“ the church," as me joint gift of Sir 
Walter Beauvoir and myself. The pa¬ 
rish-officers have already waited upon 
me in procession ! 1 shall have a tablet 
put up for me of marble, and a vile 
verse inscribed on it in Latin—and 
Charles Edwards, Esq.” gave—so 
much—to beautify,* —“ Anno 
MDCCCXVI.”—with an oBiit when I 
die, and a notice who was church-war¬ 
den when I was buried. 

On my arrival at Home," every¬ 
thing—the short notice considered— 
was creditable to my friend Poundage’s 
taste. People, all very alarmed and 
anxious, as beseems those who have to 
get their own livelihood. At the lodge- 
gate I found my porter” in deep 
black, and reverence, “ deeper still.” 
My gardeners were scattered at differ¬ 
ent iK)ints about the grounds, that I 
might not, by any accident, go too far 
without having worship paid me. Be¬ 
fore the grand entrance, (to which Mr 
Poundage rode forward, with a bow 
for permission,) stood my serving- 
men, in full livery. My housekeeper, 
fat and oppressive, as an ancient lady 
ought to be, ready to welcome me. 
Half a dozen of my chiefer tenants, all 
in mourning” (for the “ beneficial 
leases;”) my maid-servants (Keeping 
here and there, round corners, and out 
of upper windows. 

And then, moi —Myself— Xe Grand 
Homme /—Don't you see me. 
Bob ?—in my long dark pelisse, able 
to stand alone with lace and embroi¬ 
dery—upon my grey horse, full six¬ 
teen hands higu, with bis massy fur¬ 
niture, foreign saddle, holsters, pis¬ 
tols, &c., all complete. The whole ca¬ 
valcade an extremely well got up and 
imi|08i)ag a%ir, I assure you; and one 
whitdi would have led me to think 
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most puissantly of the chief personage 
concerned in it, if I had not (on cer¬ 
tain previous occssions) enjoyed the 
advantage of his acquaintance. 

My location completed, “ domestic 
duties” commenced; and I couldn’t 
find in my heart (though I shall eco¬ 
nomize) to discharge any of my peo¬ 
ple. 

Audience to Airs Glasse—" Forty 
years in the family f”—“ Hoped my 
Honour’s breakfast had given my Ho¬ 
nour satisfaction.” She must die, I 
suppose, at Monckton, and bo buried 
at my cost. 

Audience to my Steward—at break¬ 
fast—and told him I was satisfied 
with his way of doing things. He had 
a desire, 1 saw, to fall at my feet, but 
doubted whether it might not be taken 
as a liberty. 

Visit from Mr Dupuis;—thought 
he seemed rather a scoundrel, and 
went through all his accounts at one 
sitting!—Cost me seven hours, but 
completely took down the gentleman’s 
importance. Concluded by making 
him commit several valuable docu¬ 
ments to my own iron chest ; and or¬ 
dered his bill (convinced he’d never 
live to make it out) for the morning 
of the 27tb.” 


Day following, full of business. 
Opened letters from all the tradesmen 
within ten miles, craving " orderip.” 
Before dinner, made a progress through 
my whole estate, and went through 
the ceremonies (legal) of taking ])Os- 
session. Rode my grey horse again, 
who neighed furiousl y, bringing every¬ 
body out of doors at every fresh house 
or stable he came near. Going home 
—all the people about quite deafened 
with this outcry, met one of the junior 
Beauvoirs, on horseback, in a lane. At 
the sight of whom. It dit Rahican gave 
such a ferocious neigh, rearing and 
plunging at the same time, as if for 
battle, that the Captain\hunter bolt¬ 
ed into the hedge, and had nearly 
overthrown him. I moved slightly, 
looking at Dupuis—who was ruling in 
great b^odily tear, as far as he might 
from m^e—and the compliment was 
(quite as slightly) returned. 

But 1 had a hold all this while fof 
which .1 knew nothing) upon toe 
he^.of the Beauvoir family; and it 
proi^llMd me the unhoped-for honour 
^ a visit from Sir Walter, almost be- 
I beoame aware of its existence. 

* Dupuis let me into the fact firsts 


as a last card against bringing in his 
hill, and giving up his agency. It was 
the borough of Medhurst, it seems, that 
formed the grand link between my late* 
grandfather and thepcople at the castle, i 

He always gave up the parliament¬ 
ary interests; hut our property is sus- 
pi’ctcd of carrying a majority. Mujor 
Beauvoir sits for Medhurst; wSir Wal¬ 
ter is one of the inianbcrs for the 
county. I was to have been played - 
upon by these good folks as they 
pleasal, and slighted as they pleased 
into the bargain. But my Imsimss- 
likemovements have struck them with 
alarm. A general election approaches, 
anil, though they are rich, they must 
not lose Medhurst. I am a beast, in-- 
stead of (what they hoped to find me) 
a fool; but my beneficial leases ” 
are dangerous. And so—though the 
Beauvoirs are “ select,”—down came 
Sir Walter, to trim between his pride 
and his necessity. 

It was really pitiful to see the poor 
old buzzard, who, you know, is liigh 
and mighty, compelled to c(7imnuni- 
catc with a wretch, who would have 
no notion of anybody's being higliaiul 
miglity at all. First, lie had a sort of 
hope left that 1 was an ass, and that 
he might cheat me out of what he 
wanted, instead of purchasing it. 
Thciijgot out of patience at my obsti¬ 
nate formality ; but still was sure that 
any direct overture towards intimacy 
from him, would remove it. At last, 
in the midst of the creature’s doubt 
whether ho would be friends, he sud¬ 
denly haj)pcncd to doubt whether I 
would; on wdiich the quibbling was 
drojiped in alarm,and nothing thought 
of but carrying the jwint. And so, 
two hours after Mr Dupuis had told 
me this long election story, “ in con¬ 
fidence,”—a confidence to which I just 
trusted so far, us not to give him the 
slightest hint how I meant to act upon 
it in return,—though I was a rough- 
rider,” and had ahorse tliat “ neighed,” 

I received a morning call from Sir 
Walter, which ended (sorely against 
his will) in an invitation to dine at 
Beauvoir castle. 

If 1 could make head against the 
world when I was naked and penny¬ 
less, I can hardly fear to do so now. 
You know me, and know how 1 value 
the opinion of such people as these ; 
but they are still members of a party, 
that in some way or other must be 
dealt with. I sh^ have to fight my. 
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passage^ against something perhaps of 
prejudice; into certain cirdes to which 
a man of fortune should have admis- 
.ion. As the first goose might cackle, 
ten to one the whole flock would fol¬ 
low. This Beauvoir bidding was an 
opportunity to begin the struggle with 
advantage. 

1 rode to the castle on horseback, 
(this took place yesterday,) and ar- 
. rived as nearly as possible at the last 
moment; having declined using one of 
Sir VV’'altcr’s carriages, until my own 
could be put in order.” From the 
very entry of the avenue, I saw what, 
was to be my reception,—the evening 
was tempting, but the windows and 
■balconies were deserted. The “ hav¬ 
ing me” was evidently an “ infliction.” 
—I'll try if I can't teach some of tile 
family what “ infliction” is. 

Dinner was instantaneous,—(as I 
had hoped,)—so sparing me an incon¬ 
venient preliminary ten minutes in the 
drawing-room. The ])art.y quite pri¬ 
vate, in order that the open avowal of 
me might still be got rid of, if pos¬ 
sible. We had Sir Walter, pom¬ 
pous, but rather fidget ly. We had 

Lady B., well-bred enough, and not 
very ill-natured. The two Misses Beau¬ 
voirs, looking most detenninately— 
nothing less than nobility approaches 
Kitty !” Major B., the gentleman who 
sits Ca])tain B., the gentleman 
whom I nearly overthrew; the goa-* 
vernantc of the young ladies; and the 
parson of the iiarisb. 

This was the bore” party,—evi¬ 
dently premeditated; everything was 
conducted “ in a concatenation,” as 
Goldsmith has it, accordingly.” I 
was meant—transparently—to be a 
lost monster” within the first five 
minutes; and yet 1 never enjoyed an 
entertainnu nt so mucli, I think, in my 
life. It is so delicious a?'oIe to play— 
and, withal, so easy—when a man is 
desirous only of being disagreeable! 
And when I reflected that these luna¬ 
tic creatures, wlio really stood person¬ 
ally within the scope of my danger— 
these “ splacknucks/' into whose house 
I would have hired myself as their 
footman, and, in twelve months, have 
ruled it as their lord—that they, who 
were absolutely suitors to me for a 
boon, and over my prospects, or pos¬ 
sessions, could have no breath of in¬ 
fluence,—that they should be so mad 
as to d^ire to distress me, and hope by 
exhibiting a few common grimaces to 


succeed!—the thing, fio far from sup¬ 
plying a cause of annoyance, was, as 
you mustperccivc, uuboundecUy jocose 
and entertaining. 

We had the stale farce of silent hau-* 
teur played off; and a few more mo¬ 
dern airs in the peculiarities of eating 
and drinking. The Misses B. were 
prodigious in the arraiigcments of their 
salad. "J'he Captain—he is of the 
Guards”—^ate fish with his fingers. 
But, for the ton, I had rarfv hlanehe, 
as being a foreigner; and, for the si¬ 
lence, you don't very easily awe any 
mail where he feels that circumstiinccs 
make him your master. I talked, if 
no one else did ; and he who talks 
prepcuHC, may even talk” wdth safe¬ 
ty. With Sir Walter Beauvoir, I 
sptike of property and interests, in a 
way that made him very anxiously at¬ 
tend to me. The Captain I addressed 
once, (in reply,) and that in a tone 
just more steatiy, the twentieth part 
of a note, than I Jiad been using with 
his father,—a word more, and I would 
have apologized for bis ill liorseman- 
ship on the preceding day. The Miss¬ 
es Beauvoir I took wdne wnth, and 
ivould not sec that they were fair and 
inexorable. To I.atly B. I ventured a 
few words, j ust to shew that I could 
behave decently, if it was my cue 
to do so. But it was with the Major 
—the member for Medhurst (that has 
been)—the gentleman for whose im¬ 
mediate convenience my presence was 
submitted to; it was with him that 
my high fortune lay; and the gain 
was gi eater than I could have even 
hoped for. 

The Major, I believe, is a person 
that you have no acquaintance wit!i.'*~ 
I knew something of him, and disli¬ 
ked him, when we both were lads. 
He hud then—allowing for my preju¬ 
dices—the qualities which compose a 
brute; but has now acquired cunning 
enough, in some degree, to conceal 
them. His early familiarities were 
with watch-houses; his exploits, the 
beating of hackney-coachmen, end 
dandy linen-drapers at Vauxhall. You 
may recollect the fact, perhaps, of his 
exclianging out of the Fusileers, at 
Cheltenham, for having put a tailor 
(who asked for money, 1 believe) in¬ 
to the fire ? 

The man either was troublesome, 
or his creditors wanted amusement; 
but he was ordered, I know, to come 
for payment to a Jiouse at which 
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three or four gentlemen were dining; 
the whole party then made a very fa¬ 
cetious assault upon him, in conse¬ 
quence of which Ensign B-had to 

quit his regiment; and the relatives 
of the other offenders paid near two 
thousand pounds to avoid the disgrace 
of the matter coming into Court. Those 
times are over. Men grow more pru¬ 
dent, if not more honest, as they in¬ 
crease in age. And my friend the 
Majors rank and associations have 
made him a man of fashion; but still 
he is one of those men, whom, at first 
sight, you would dislike. There are 
a description of persons, as we all find 
out sometimes, whom you can hardly 
meet, even in the stage-coach, without 
looking for a quarrel with them. The 
slightest degree of intercourse seems 
to make the event quite certain; and, 
feeling that, you desperately think 
that the sooner it happens, and is over, 
the better. 1 remember once sitting 
in the same coffee-room with a man 
whose deportment absolutely fascina¬ 
ted me. Not a word had passed be¬ 
tween us; and yet I felt that I must 
either instantly insult him, or leave 
the apartment. Major Beauvoir's 
manner yesterday, at our re-introduc¬ 
tion, was a curious illustration of the 
ungovernableness of this particular 
faculty; it was decidedly repelling, 
(though not sufficiently so to call for 
notice,) while, from what followed, 
1 have no doubt that it was meant to 
be conciliatory. 

For he has the infirmity upon him, 
(this gentleman,) among others, of 
being easily affected by wine ; and the 
spirit of play, which also constantly 
attends him, had caught a scent of 
my ready money. The exposure that 
followed was good enough to have been 
bought by encouragement; but his 
monstrous folly made even encourage¬ 
ment unnecessary. A wild extrava- 
^nce keeps him constantly poor; and 
he has not brains enough to make him 
timid; for, take successful speculators, 
with the odds ten to one against them 
generally, and you will find them 
coarse-minded, obtuse men—acute in¬ 
tellect would see too clearly the chance 
of overthrow. In spite of all Sir Wal¬ 
ter's exertion, after the first eight glas¬ 
ses, my mere listening became suffi¬ 
cient to draw him out. First, he ad- 
to the circumstance of our for- 
WSft acquaintance, and drew on vali¬ 


antly, though I made him pull me 
all the way. Then we talkea of the 
country—^ horses (his and my own) 
and hunting—^my share in the discusw^ 
sion going little beyond monosyllables. ( 
From thence it came to arrangements ^ 
for town, (whither the Msyor himself ) 
was forthwith returning;) and clubs 
—^matches—bets—introductions—all 
the circumstances of currency which 
1 wanted, (the command of,) I was . 
enabled politely, but without the 
slightest acknowledgment, to decline. 

At length I rose to take my leave, ac¬ 
companied to the last possible moment 
of conversation by Sir Walter, who 
saw his son’s failure with obvious hor¬ 
ror, although the ingenious gentleman^- 
himself never suspected it. We de¬ 
scended the great staircase, with so¬ 
lemn deprecation on my part, and im¬ 
mense, though not very happily ma¬ 
naged, conciliation on his. But just 
as the august personage was express¬ 
ing his hope, under great ardent suf¬ 
fering, that he should early have the 
pleasure to see me again at Beauvoir 
Castle, wheii perhaps something might 
be suggested, with respect to certain 
political arrangements, which might 
operate to the mutual conveniences, 
and, indeed, advantage, of both our fa¬ 
milies—just as he got to this point, 
we reached the lower hall, and my 
grey horse, who was in waiting, utter¬ 
ed a most extra hy&ma-likc, and de¬ 
moniacal neigh. This strange inter¬ 
ruption—(which was produced, I be-- 
lieve, by the hearing my voice)—and 
at such a juncture too!—disconcerted 
him completely. He stopped—gulped 
—recollected himself—doubted whe¬ 
ther to piece his discourse, or begip 
over again. In the end, the poor 
Baronet stammered out a parting 
compliment, even worse turned than 
that which Monsieur Rabican had 
broken in upon ; and I returned home 
a personage decidedly more hateful to 
the Beauvoir family than ever, but 
completely relieved from all anxiety 
about ray reception—as a potentate of 
the vicinity^—^in future; and as an ob¬ 
ject of detestation with the worthy 
folks, you know, of necessity, an ob¬ 
ject, if not of terror, of respect. 

This, 1 think, is as it should be. 

I am feted by these people, and will 
be farther so; and, when they have 
gone through the abomination of get¬ 
ting my interest, they shall find tl^t 

1 
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they have lost it. But that they are 
dumsy impostors^ and deserve no such 
Jenityj I could end their anxiety in a 
^wora; for, if I really have a,majority 
rin the borough, I think I shall sit for 
'it myself. You laugh—but I can't 
come back to the army, after six years' 
desertion, to face your Waterloo repu¬ 
tation upon a lady peace" establish¬ 
ment. And a seat in Parliament gives 
a man a semblance of pursuits in life, 
which (where no trouble attaches) 
is convenient. You will come over to 
my election, (if I find I can command 
the place,) and help to eat the bad 
dinners, and kiss the people's wives. 
Drop no word, however, I charge you, 
in the interim ; because I must bam- 
* boozle these coxcombs, who meant to 
bamboozle me. The hook is in their 
mouths, and I shall be able to keep 
them on, without giving either a rea¬ 
sonable expectation. The moment 
they ask my decision, I shall give it 
against them ; and yet, before them, 
I will have gained all they sought to 
withhold from me. This is not a 
world, Ri>bert, in which a man can 
live by the use of candour, or of libe¬ 
ral principle; and he wlio is wise will 
fall into its spirit, and acquire a taste 
for hollow-heartedncss and selfish feel¬ 
ing. To have one's opinions” al¬ 
ways flying out against those of every¬ 
body else—one’s heart pinned upon 
one's sleeve—is it not to fight too 
much at a disadvantage ? And may 
there not be some whim in shaking 
hands with a man very cordially, when 
you know he means to do you a mor¬ 
tal injury, and when you have digged 


acountennine,(in the wayof surprise,) 
which, in five minutee, is to blow bim 
to the moon ! When I was poor, who 
ever behaved even fairly to me ? And 
is it not monstrous vanity to expect 
that I now should behave disinterest¬ 
edly to those I love not ? 

Farewell till we meet, which I hope 
will not be many days; but I must 
(with the kind aid of Sir W. Beau¬ 
voir) stamp my credit in the right 
way, before I go—licre—^in Gloster- 
shirc. I have got a touch, you see, of 
the true moneyed feeling already—let¬ 
ting policy detain me in one place, 
when inclination would carry me to 
another. 

Fare you well once more, until we 
shake hands; which, wdth you, 1 
would not do, unless I did it honestly. 
I shall be in town, I believe, by the 
28th ; and a Licutenant-Coloiid, 1 
am sure, can leave a regiment at any 
time. As a proof that (for my part) we 
are still upon the same terms that wc 
used to be—ask your father if he will 

present” me. I couhl make old Sir 
Walter here, I have no doubt, sub¬ 
mit to the duty, (and, in case I go to 
the continent, it may be convenient to 
me to get this done;) but I would not 
have him able to say that I ever hoaxed 
him out of any politeness worth a mo¬ 
ment's consideration. Besides, 1 know 
enough of your father, to believe that 
he will feel no hesitation in obliging 
me; and 1 write to shew you that 1 can 
ask a favour from a friend, when it is 
such a favour as may be conferred by 
one genlkman upon another. 


THE devil's EUXIB.* 


The Devil's Elixir is, we think, 
upon the whole, our chief favourite 
among the numerous works of a man 
of rare and singular genius. It con¬ 
tains in itself germ of many of 
his other performances; and one par¬ 
ticular idea, in which, more than any 
other, he, as a romancer, delighted, has 
been repeated by him in many various 
shapes, but never with half the power 
and effect in which it has been elabo¬ 
rated here. This idea is, to be sure, 
exactly what the minor English cri¬ 


tics will think they say quite enough 
of, when they pronounce it ore roiun^ 
do, a vile Carman idea. No matter, 
whatever these gentry may say, for as 
to thinking—of that they are tolerably 
guiltless—whatever small men, ac¬ 
customed to move in one very small 
sphere of intellect, may say, the /ior- 
ribfe is quite as legitimate a field of 
poetry and romance, as either the pa¬ 
thetic or the ludicrous. It is absur¬ 
dity to say that Mrs Kadclifte has ex¬ 
hausted this. That very clever lady 


* The Devil’s Elixir: from the German of E. T* A. UoiTmann. 2 vjIh. William 
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had not brains to exhaust anything— 
and she no more worked out horror, 
than she did the scenery of the Ap- 
penines. Maturin's Montorio is far 
above any horrors she ever excogitated 
—the St Leon of Galwin, again, is 
very far above the Family of Montorio 
—and Scliiller’s Ghost-scer is well 
worth both of these. And why ? why, 
simply, because Godwin is a hundr^ 
times a cleverer man than Maturin, 
and because Schiller was a thousand 
times a cleverer man than Godwin. 
Nothing that is a part, a real essential 
part, of human nature, ever can be ex- 
Iiausted—and the regions of fear and 
terror never will be so.—Human flesh 
will creep to the end of time at the 
witches of Macbeth, exactly because 
to the end of time it will creep in a 
midnight charnel-vault:— 

So was it when the world began, 

So ever will it be. 

Ghosts, Spirits of the elements, in¬ 
termediate beings between angels and 
men, fire and water spirits, dwarfs of 
the mines, good and evil attendants on 
individual men—in one word, all sorts 
of supernatural appearances, and won¬ 
derful interferences of invisible beings 
—these, in spite of all tliat philosophy 
can do, have taken such a place in the 
imaginations, and, indeed, in the Jiearts 
of men, that their total banishment 
from thence must for ever remain an 
impossibility. Every story of that 
kind, everything that looks like an 
anecdote'from ilte world of spirits, and 
in general every attempt to support 
these fantastic existences, or to remove 
the grounds on which reason would 
shun to reject them—is sure of a fa¬ 
vourable reception from themostpartof 
mankind. Even the more enlighten¬ 
ed among us, persons who would on 
no account have it said of them that 
they are serious believers in ghost- 
stories, or in the possibility of the in¬ 
cidents on which such stories turn,— 
even these persons are in common well 
pleased with an opportunity of chatting 
over such things in a quiet way, by 
' the flreside. Nay, the philosopher 
himself, who, with all parade of reason¬ 
ing, contends against the reality of 
these appearances on which the ghost- 
seers rest their faith, feels, at times, 
his own fancy getting the better of his 
judgm^t, and h^ often enough to do 
to prev^t himself from forming the 
same wish which others would have 
— in avnrpflfdnar—the wishi 


namely, that the facts of the stoty»4eU'~ 
er might be jnorp closely examined. 

A tradition, which is as old as our 
species, or, at the least, many centu-^ 
nes older than philosophy, has produ- a 
ced, in regard to such things, a sort of ^ 
universal l^lief and consent of all na¬ 
tions. From infancy, in whatever quar¬ 
ter of the globe we are born, we are 
sure to be nounshed with same 
unvarying provender of tales, dreams, 
and visions, all connected with this 
belief; and it acquires over us a power 
too deep ever entirely to be shaken, at 
a period when we are not only devoid 
of any suspiciousness in regard to 
others, but unprovided by reason with 
any weapons wherewith to defend our¬ 
selves from the assaults of our own * 
credulous imaginations. In a word, 
as Horace says of Nature in general, 

“ However contemptuously we may 
toss from us feelings which are com¬ 
mon to all men, there are moments in 
which they creep unperccived into our 
bosomsso we are sincerely of opi¬ 
nion, that the earth docs not at this 
moment contain one single individual 
who never felt a superstitious shudder 
in passing a church-yard at midnight. 
We are equally of o])inion, that so long 
as this feeling, this painful feeling, as 
to the reality of such things continues, 
the human mind will continue to re¬ 
ceive a tragic pleasure from the skil¬ 
ful use made of them in works of ima¬ 
gination. And wc are farther of opi¬ 
nion, that no reader of taste can go 
through this book, entitled The De- 
vlFs Elixir, without enjoying a great 
deal of this sort of pleasure. Who is 
he that hath not known thcMlelightful 
horror of perusing a book full of ghosts 
and devils at midnight—the dear 
slmdder with which one turns over 
the leaf, half-suspecting its rustle to 
be the approaching footstep of some 
fearful creature, not of the earth 
earthy ?” If there be any such person, 
let him congratulate himself—let him 
hug himself as much and as long as he 
pleases—we would not purchase his 
indifference to the pain by giving up 
our own sensibility to the pleasure of 
it. We like to be horrified—we delight 
in Frankenstein—we delight in Grier¬ 
son of Lagg—we delight in the Devil's 
Elixir. 

We have already hinted, however, 
that there is one particular idea on 
which this author, when in his horri¬ 
ble vein, is chiefly delighted to expa¬ 
tiate. This is the idea of what he 
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callSj in his own language^ a doppeU 
^n^r; that is to say, of a man's be¬ 
ing haunted by the visitations of aao- 
Hher self—BL double of his own personal 
appearance. We have something not 
very remote from this conception in 
certain wraith-stories -om*. own 
popular mythology: but either the 
original German superstitionsaremuch 
richer in their details of the notion 
than ours, or La Motte Fouqui^, and 
Hoffmann, have made more of what 
their country-people's old tales gave 
them than any of our writers have 
made of their native materials of a si¬ 
milar kind. In some of their works, 
the idea is turned to a half-ludicrous 
use—and very successfully too—hut 
by far the hes-t are those romances in 
which it has been handled quite seri¬ 
ously—and of all these, the best is the 
book now before us in an English garb. 

The superior excellence of the De¬ 
vil's Elixir lies in the skill with which 
its author has contrived to mix up the 
horrible notion of the double-goer, 
with ordinary human feelings of all 
kinds. He has linked it with scenes 
of great and simple pathos—with de¬ 
lineations of the human miqd under 
the influences of not one, but many 
of its passions—ambition—love—re¬ 
venge—remorse. He has even dared 
to mix scenes and cliaracters exqui¬ 
sitely ludicrous with those in which 
his haunted hero appears and acts; 
and all this he has been able to do 
without ill the smallest degree weak¬ 
ening the horrors which are through¬ 
out his corps dc reserve. On the con¬ 
trary, we attribute the unrivalled ef¬ 
fect which this work, as a whole, pro¬ 
duces on the imagination, to nothing 
so much us the admirable art with 
which the author hns married dreams 
to realities, the air of truth which 
^is wildest fantasies draw from the 
nei^Aourhood of things which we all 
feel to be simply and intensely human 
and true. Banquo's ghost is tenfold 
horrible, because it appears at a regal 
banquet—and the horforsofthe Monk 
Medardus affect our sympathies in a 
similar ratio, because this victim of 
everything that is fearful in the caprices 
of an insane imagination, is depicted to 
us as living and moving among men, 
women, and scenes, in all of which 
we cannot help recognizing a certain 
aspect of life and nature, and occa- 
sio^lly eyen of homeliness. We shall 
endeavour to give some very faint no- 
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tion (purposely it shall be but such) 
of the fable, and a specimen or two of 
the author's style in handling differ¬ 
ent sorts of themes. 

The main idea, then, is this: A cer¬ 
tain Italian Prince, having committed 
a series of the most atrocious crimes, 
at last enters into a sort of compact 
with the Fiend, which, however, is 
never quite completed. The fruit of a 
h}rrible amour is his only child : and 
being seized upon its birth with the 
most agonizing remorse, he is suffered 
to purdiase hisTpardon, on the condi¬ 
tion that he shall continue to do pe¬ 
nance as a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, until the race to which bis guilt 
has given origin, shall be entirely at 
an end, and that in the person of some 
descendant, whose sanctity shall be as 
remarkable as was the original depra¬ 
vity of his doomed ancestor. 

Medardus, the hero of this book, is 
one of the remote descendants of this 
Iking. The unhappy Ancestor con¬ 
trives to he near him in his infancy, 
and strives, in giving a turn the most 
pious and holy to his earliest imagina¬ 
tions, to lay the foundation of that 
sanctity of life on which his own peace 
is to depend. He also, for obvious rea¬ 
sons, desires to have him educated as 
a monk—and a German monk he be¬ 
comes, Being a youth of great talent 
and genius, his ambition is kindled, 
and he distinguishes himself very much 
as a popular preacher. This distinction 
strikes at the corrupted part of his 
blood, and destroys him. He becomes 
vain, proud, voluptuous, and, amongst 
other oflences, is induced, by the ex¬ 
ample of a gay young travelling Count, 
to swallow part of the Devil’s Elixir— 
that is to say, uncorks a bottle that 
has for ages been laid up in the reli- 
quiary of the convent under that hor- 
rifle name. The story was, that the 
Devil had once tempted St Anthony 
with this bottle, and that the Saint 
having seized it from the grasp of the 
flend, had bequeathed it to those pious 
fathers as the trophy of his victory. 
But it is farther understood that, such 
is the hellish virtue of the liquor 
contained in the flask, if any man 
drinkuf it, be will of necessity become 
the victim of all those impure thoughts 
which were most repugnant from the 
spotless temperament of St Anthony; 
and more, that if any two persons 
drink of it, they will not only become 
equally victims to these horrid influ- 
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ences, but beconstraned to bw in tbe 
eyes of men a more th^n twin-like re¬ 
semblance to each other; while, at the 
same time, every evil of the one 
shall unconsciously and mysteriously 
tend to the evil, not of himself merely, 
bat of his guilty Double. 

It will naturouly be supposed, there¬ 
fore, that the young travelling Count 
acts as the Doppel-ganger of the Monk 
—such is the case: but it is also dis¬ 
covered in the sequel, that the resem¬ 
blance between them may admit of a 
natural explanation, since, in point of 
fact, Victorin the Count, and Medar- 
dus the Monk, are both of them the 
sons of one father* The poor Monk 
leaves his convent; and these two per¬ 
sons are involved in a long variety of 
adventures, the eternally intermin¬ 
gling and un distinguishable threads of 
which we have no intention to attempt 
untwisting on this occasion, l^t it be 
sufficient to say, that their collision 
embraces the whole field of human 
passion—that they are rivals in love, 
in war, in ^llt, in misery, and in 
madness; and that they at last both die 
childless and repentant, whereby the 
great knot is unloosed, and the unhap¬ 
py wanderer allowed to quit the world, 
of which for < centuries he has been 
wearyl Such is the tale: or rather 
such wc understand it to be, for, in 
truth, Hoffmann has many excellen¬ 
cies, but clearness of narrative is not 
of the number. 

This is quite enough in the way of 
explanation—for we abominate the re¬ 
viewer who forestalls his author. We 
shall proceed, therefore, without far¬ 
ther preface, to make a few quotations, 
simply in order that the reader may sa¬ 
tisfy himself as to the energy and mas¬ 
terly skill with which Mr Hoffmann 
handles his materials of various kinds. 
Asfor the translator, we might safely al¬ 
low one specimen of his performance to 
speak for itself. His version is not only 
a faithful, but a highly elegant one; 
and in addition to ^ this, the writer 
has shewn ^eat judgment in omitting 
certain details which would not have 


'heen over acceptable to the English 

C bixe in its present mood. In a word, 
has contrived to prune off nil the 
dnd^cacy of his German' orq;iiiid, 
*vritlKmt doing the smallest immy fib 
'dm author's ^ids; but, oU the con¬ 
trary, to the great and manifost bene¬ 
fit and od^fintage of the woric, in every 
possi^ pmnt Ss view. When we add. 
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man whose specimens of scenes versi¬ 
fied ti'om some of the modem 
man dramatists, have long been fami¬ 
liar to the read^ of this journal, wS^ 
have perhaps said more than enough ah 
to this matter. The fact, that this 
translation comes fiom such a person, 
might of itself, indeed, be a sufficient 
pledge, not only that the translation 
IS well executed, ^t that the work on 
which be has chosen to exercise his 
own graceful talents is no ordinary 
work. 

Imagine, then, the lowly sequester¬ 
ed Monk in his dim cell, and come 
with us to Hoffmann's picture of the 
simultaneous wakening up of his ge¬ 
nius and his ambition. Nothing, cer¬ 
tainly, can be better than tbe whole of 
this part of the book is in its way; we 
are sorry that we must coniine our¬ 
selves to a mere specimen. 

The eventful holiday soon arrived. 
The church was unusually crowded, and it 
was not without considerable trepidotion 
that I mounted the pulpit. At the com¬ 
mencement, 1 remained timidly faithful to 
my manuscript; and Lconardus told me 
that I had spoken with a faltering voice, 
which, bpwever, exactly corresponded with 
certain plaintive and pathetic considerations 
with which I had begun my discourse, and 
which, therefore, was interpreted by most 
of my auditors into a very skilful example 
of rhetorical tact 

Soon afterwards, however, it seemed as 
if my inward mind were gradually lighted 
up by the glowing fire of supernatural in¬ 
spiration. 1 thought no more of the manu¬ 
script, but gave myself up to the infiuenco 
of the moment. I felt how every nerve and 
fibre was attuned and energized. 1 heard 
my own voice thunder through the vaulted 
roof. I beheld, as if by miracle, the halo 
of divine light shed around my own eleva¬ 
ted head and outstretched arms. By what 
means I was enabled to preserve connec¬ 
tion in my periods, or to deliver my con¬ 
ceptions with any degree of logica^reci- 
sion, 1 know not, for 1 was carrie^^Vit of 
myself. 1 could not afterwards have de- 
whether my discourse Lad been short 
or longM-the time past like a dream I AVith 
a grand euphonit^ sentence, in which 1 
concentrated, as if into one focut^ all the 
blessed doctrines that 1 had been announ¬ 
cing, 1 concluded xny eermon; of whidi 
the efiect was such as had been in the con¬ 
vent wholly unexampled. 

Long after I had ceased to speak, there 
were beam'through the church the sounds 
of passionate weepingi exdamations of 
heartfelt rapture, and audible prayers. The 
brethren paid me their tribute of tile highest 
approbation. Leonardus embraced me, and 
w /1 ♦lip nridp of their institution! 
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With unexampled rapidity my renown 
Wbh spread abroad; and henctfqrwaid) on 
every Sunday or holiday, crowds of the 
^moiit respectable inhabitants of the town 
used to be assembled, even before the doors 
were opened, while the church, after all, 
was found insufficient to hold ^em. By 
this homage, my zeal was propordonably 
increased. I endeavoured more and more to 
give to my periods the proper rounding, and 
to adorn my discourses throu^ioat, witli 
all the flowers of eloquence. 1 au^^ceeded 
always more and morem fettering the aU 
tendon of my audieoce, until my fame be¬ 
came sucli, that the attention paid to me 
was more like the homage and veneradon 
due to a saint, than approbation bestowed 
on any ordinary mortal. A kind of reli¬ 
gious delirium now prevailed through the 
town. Even on ordinary week days, and 
on half-holidays, the inhabitants came in 
crowds, merely to see Brother Medardus, 
and to hear him speak, tliough but a few 
words. 

Thus vanity gradually, by impercep¬ 
tible, but sure approaches, took possession 
of my heart. Almost unconsciously, 1 be¬ 
gan to look upon myself as the onejikvty-^ 
tlie pre-eminently cfwsen of Heaven. 

That unaffected cheerfulness and in- 
ward serenity which had formerly bright¬ 
ened my existence, was completely banish¬ 
ed from my soul. Even all the good- 
hearted expressions of the Prior, and friend¬ 
ly behaviour of the monks, awoke within 
me only discontent and resentment. By 
tlieir mode of conduct, my vanity was bit¬ 
terly mortified. In me they ought clearly 
to have recognized the chosen saint who 
was above them so highly elevated. Nay, 
they should cven*have prostrated themselves 
in the dust, and implored my intercession 
before the throne of Heaven ! 

I considered them, therefore, as beings 
influenced by the most deplorable obdu¬ 
racy and refractoriness of spirit. Even in 
my discourses, I contrived to interweave 
certain mysterious allusions. I ventured 
to assert, that now a wholly new and 
mighty revolution had begun, with the 
roseate light of moni^g, to dawn upon the 
earth, announcing ro pious believers, that 
one of the specify elect of Heaven had 
been sent for a space to wander in sublu¬ 
nary regions. My supposed mission I con¬ 
tinued to clothe in mysterious uid obscure 
imagery, which, indera, the less it was un¬ 
derstood, seemed the more to work hke a 
charm among the people. 

Leonardos now became visibly colder 
in his manner, avoiding to speak with ine, 
unless before witnesses. At last, one day, 
when we were left alone in the great alke 
of the convent garden, he broke out— 
^ Brother Medarmis, I can no longer con¬ 
ceal from you, that for some time past your 
whole behaviour has been such as to excite 


in me tlie greatest displeasure* ^Tliere has 
arisen in your mind some adverse and hos¬ 
tile principle, by which you have become 
wholly alienated from a life of pious sim¬ 
plicity. In your discourses there prevails 
a dangerous obscurity; and from this dark¬ 
ness many things appear ready, if you dared 
utter them, to start, forward, which, if 
plainly spoken, would rifectually separate 
you and me for ever. To be candid—at 
this moment you bear about with you. and 
betray that unalterable curse of our sinful 
origin, by which even every powerful strug¬ 
gle of our spiritual energies is rendered a 
means of opening to us the realms of de¬ 
struction, whereinto we thoughtless mortals 
are, alas ! too apt to go astray I 

^ The approbation, nay, the idolatrous 
admiration, which has been paid to you by 
the capricious multitude, who are always in 
hcarcii of novelty, has dazzled you, and you 
behold yourself in an artifleial character, 
which is not your own, but a deceitful 
phantom, which will entice you rapidly into 
the gulf of perdition, iletum, then, into 
yourself, Aledardus—renounce the delu¬ 
sion which thus besets and overpowers you! 
I believe that I tlioroughly understand this 
delusion,—at least, I am well aware of its 
effects. Already have you lost utterly that 
calmness and complacence of spirit, with¬ 
out which there is, on this earth, no hope 
of real improvement. Take warning, then, 
in tixnci t Hesist the flend who besets you ! 
Be once more that good-humoured and 
open-heafted youth whom with my whole 
soul I loved !’ 

“ Tears involuntarily flowed from the 
eyes of the good Prior while he spoke thus. 
He had taken my hand, but now letting it 
fall, he departed quickly without waiting 
for any answer. 

His words had indeed pcaietrated my 
heart; but, alas! the impressions that they 
had left were only those of anger, distrust, 
and resentment. He had spoken of the 
approbation, nay, the admiration and re¬ 
spect, which I had obtdned by my won¬ 
derful talents; and it became but too obvi¬ 
ous that only pitiful envy had been the real 
source of that displeasure, which he so can¬ 
didly expressed towards me.—Silent, and 
wrapt up within mysdf, I remained, at the 
next meeting of the brethren, a prey to de¬ 
vouring indication.’* 

We must now be contented to ima¬ 
gine^ as we best may^ that Medardus 
has yielded to all manner of tempta¬ 
tions, wandered far from his cloister, 
committed sundry heinous crimes, at 
the instigation of the real Devil's 
Elixirs of lust and hate; and that ha¬ 
ving entirdy Idd adde his Capuchin 
character and costume, be is travelling^ 
en seigimtr, throup;h a remote part of 
the Gennan empue. His carriage 
breaks down by night in a forest, and 
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he is obliged to take refuge in the 
house of the ranger. This j^ves Hoff¬ 
mann an opportunity of affording ns 
some capital glimpses into that simple 
and hearty lifCi which really does even 
to this day linger amidst the immense 
woodlands which everywhere inter¬ 
sperse the private domains of the 
German princes—and the reader will 
see how well he contrives to blend 
this source of interest with that ari¬ 
sing from the mysterious fortunes of 
poor Medardus himself.—Here again 
we can still afford to give but a small 
extract. 

As soon as we had explained to Chris¬ 
tian the mischance that wc had met with, 
he directly opened both wings of the gate, 
and let the carriage pass into the court. 
The dogs, who were now pacified, came 
fawning and snuffling about us; and the 
man above, who was still stationed at the 
window, cried out incessantly, in a voice 
by no means of good humour, ^ Who’s 
there ?—who’s there ?— What for a cara¬ 
van is that?’ to which neither Christian 
nor 1 returned a word in answer. 

At last I stepped into the house, and 
was walking up stairs, when I met apower- 
ful tall man, with a sun-burnt visage, a 
large hat, with a plume of green feathers, 
on his h^, (which was oddly contrasted 
with the rest of his figiire, for he appeared 
in his shirt and slippers,) and a drawn sti¬ 
letto (or hunting dagger) in his hand. In 
a rough voice, he called out to me— 
‘ Whence do you come ? How dare you 
disturb people in the dead of night ? This 
is no public-house; no post station. Here 
no one lives but the Ober-revkr-forifter^ 
and, for want of a better, I am he. Chris¬ 
tian is an ass, for having opened the gates 
without my permission.’ 

In a tone of great humility, 1 now re¬ 
lated the story of niy mischance, explaining 
that nothing but necessity had brought me 
hither. Hereupon the man was somewhat 
conciliated. He said, * Well, no doubt 
the storm was very violent; but your pos¬ 
tilion must be a stupid rascal, to drive out 
of the road, and break your carriage in that 
manner. Such a fellow should have been 
able to go blindfolded through these woods. 
He should be at home among them, like 
any one of us.’ 

With these words, he led me up stairs 
into a large hall, furnished with a long oak 
table and benches; the walls adorned with 
stags’ antlers, hunting weapons, bugle- 
horns, &C. An enormous stove was at onis 
end? and an open kamin^ where there w«ant 
yet the warm embers of a wood-fire, at the 
nther. 

The now laid aside 

|j|lb hat and dagger, and drayring on his 
^nothes, requested 1 would not take it ill 


that he had received me so roughly; for, 
in his remote habitation, he must be con¬ 
stantly on his guard. All sorts of bad 
people were in the habit of haunting these 
woods,—and ekpccially with poachers, he 
lived almost always in open warfare.— 
‘ However,’ added he, ‘ the rogues can 
gain no advantage over me, for, with the 
help of God, I fulfil my duty to the prince 
conscientiously and faithfully. They have 
more than once attacked my house by 
night; but, in reliance on Providence, and 
my trusty dogs and fire-arms, I bid them 
defiance.' 

Involuntarily, and led away by the 
force of old habits, I here thrust in some 
common-place words about the power and 
efficacy of trust in God. However, such 
expressions were not lost on the forester, 
but seemed to gain for me his confidence 
and good opinion. He became always more 
cheerful, and notwithstanding my earnest 
entreaties to the contrary, roused up his 
wife—a matron in years, of a quiet, good- 
humoured demeanour, who, though thus 
disturbed from her sleep, welcomed, in a 
very friendly manner, her unexpected guest, 
and began, by her husband’s orders, to pre¬ 
pare supper. 

As for the postilion, he, by the fo¬ 
rester’s decision, was obliged, for a punish¬ 
ment, that night, to drive back (as he best 
could) to the station from which he had 
come,—and on the following morning I 
should be carried on by the forester to the 
place of my destination. 1 agreed the more 
readily to this plan, as I found myself now 
much in want of repose. 

1 therefore said to my host that I 
would gladly stay with him even till the 
middle of the following day, as, by constant 
travelling, I had been greatly fatigued, and 
would be much the better for such refresh¬ 
ment 

‘ If Imight advise you, sir,’ said the fo¬ 
rester, ^ you had better remain here through 
the whole of to-morrow—After tliat, my 
son, whom T must at any rate send to the 
residenz^ will himself take you forward in 
my carriage.’ 

1 was, of course, well contented with 
this proposal; and by way of conversation, 
while supper was placed on the table, be¬ 
gan to praise tlie solitude and retirement 
of his house, by which 1 professed myself to 
be greatljr attracted. 

^ It is remote, sir, no doubt,* said the 
forester ^ at the same time, sOur life here 
is the farthest posrible from being dull or 
gloomy, as a townsman would probably 
conclude it to be. To such people every 
situation in the country appears both lone¬ 
ly and stupid; but much depends on the 
temper and fflsposition of the party by 
whom a house like this of ours, is inhisbit- 
ed. 

“ * If, as in former years in this castle, 
an old gloomy Baron were the master,-» 
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one who shuts himself up within the 
fbur walls of his court, and takes no plea¬ 
sure in the woods or the chase,— then, in- 
vdeed, it would be a dull and lonely habita- 
^ don—But since this old Baron died, and 
' our gracious Prince has been pleased to fit 
it up HssLforst-haux^ it has been kept in 
constant liveliness and mirth. 

‘‘ ‘ Probably you, sir, may be one of 
those townspeople, who Imow nothing, un¬ 
less by report, of our pleasures^ and there¬ 
fore can have no adequate idea, what a 
joyous pleasant life we hunters lead in the 
forest-^s to solitude, I know nothing ei¬ 
ther of its pains or pleasures—for, along 
with my huntsmen lads, we live aU equal¬ 
ly, and make but one family. Indeed, 
however absurd this may seem to you, I 
reckon my staunch wise dogs also among 
the number—And why not ? They under¬ 
stand every word that 1 say to them. They 
obey even my slightest signals, and are at¬ 
tached, and faithful even to death. 

‘ Alark there, only, how intelligenlly 
my Waldmann looks up, because he knows 
already that 1 am speaking about him ! 

‘ Now, sir, not only is there every day 
something to be done with the huntsmen 
and dogs in the forest—but every evening 
before, there is th^ pleasure of preparation, 
and a hospitable well-supplied board, (at 
which we enjoy ourselves with a zest, that 
you townsmen never experience;) then, 
with the first dawn of day, 1 am always 
out of bed, and make my appearance, 
blowing all the way a cheering reveille up¬ 
on my hunting-horn. 

‘‘ ‘ At that sound every one directly 
starts up—The dogs, too, begin to give 
tongue, and join in one great concert, of 
b:irking and rejoicing, from their delight 
at the anticipation of the coming sport. 
The huntsmen are quickly dressed; they 
throw the game-bags and fire-arms on their 
shoulders, and assemble directly in this 
room, where my old woman (my wife, 1 
mean) prepares for us a right stout hunter’s 
breakfast, an enormous schUssel of hot ra¬ 
gout, with a bottle of vin-ordinaire, a ream¬ 
ing flagon of home-brewed ale, with an¬ 
other of Stettiner heer^ sent us from the 
restdeuz ; then, after a glass of achna}}Xj we 
all sally fortli in the highest possible spi¬ 
rits, shouting and rejoicing. 

* Thereafter we have a long march be- 
tore us—(1 speak of out employments at 
»this present season^—but at but we arrive 
at the spot where the game lies ki cover-— 
There every one takes his stand apart from 
the rest; ^e dogs grope about with their 
noses on the ground, snuffing the scent, 
and looldng back every now and then to 
give notice to the huntsman, who, in hte 
turn, stands witli his gun cocked, motion¬ 
less and scarcely daring to breathe, as if 
rooted to the ground. But when at last 
the gome starts out of the thicket, when 


the guns crack, and the dogs rush in after 
the shot, ah! then, sir, one’s heart beats 

every fibre is trembling with youthful 
energy; old as I am, I thus feel trans¬ 
formed into a new man. 

* Moreover, and above all, there are 
no two adventures of this kind exactly like 
each other. In every one is something 
new, and there is always something to talk 
over that never happened before. If it 
were no more than the variety of game at 
different seasons of the year, this alone 
renders the pursuit so delightful, that one 
never can have enough of it. 

** ^ But settin'g aside these diversions, 1 
assure you, sir, that the mere superinten¬ 
dance and care of the woods, is an employ¬ 
ment which would amply fill up my time 
from January to December. So far am 1 
from feeling lonely, that every tree of the 
forest is to me like a companion. 

“ ^ Absolutely, it appears to me as if 
every plant which has grown up under my 
inspection, and stretches up its glossy 
waving head into the air, should know me 
and love me, because I have watched 
over, and protected it Nay, many times 
when 1 hear the whispering and rushing of 
the leaves in the wind, it seems as if the 
trees themselves spoke with an intelligible 
voice, that this was indeed a true praising 
of God and his omnipotence; a prayer, 
which, in no articulate words, could so well 
have been expressed. 

^ In short, sir, an honest huntsman 
and forester, who has the fear of God be¬ 
fore him, leads, even in these degenerate 
times, an admirable and happy life. Some¬ 
thing is yet left to him of that fine old state 
of liberty, when the habits of men were ac¬ 
cording to nature, and th^ knew nothing 
of all that conventional arlince, parade, and 
frippery, wherewith they are now torment¬ 
ed in their walled-up garrisons and dties. 
Thcre^ indeed, they become totally es¬ 
tranged from all those delightful influences 
which God, in the midst of his works in 
this world, is ready to shower upon them, 
by which, on the contrary, they ought to 
be edified and rejoiced, as the free sylvan 
people were in former ages, who lived in 
love and friendship with nature, as we read 
in the old histories.’ 

“ All this (though his style was some¬ 
what rambling and metho&tic) the old 
forester uttered with a guato and emphasis, 
by which one could not fail to perceive 
that he felt whatever he had said deeply in 
his own heart; and 1 truly envied him in 
his station in life, together with his deeply- 
grounded quiet moods of mind, to which 
'inyown bore so little resemblance, or rather 
presented so painful a contrast 


' In ttuother part of the building, which 
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was of considerablQ extent^ the old man 
shewed m? a small and neatly fitted-up 
apartment, in which was a bed, and where 
I found my luggage already deposited* 
There he left me, with the assurance that 
the early disturbance in the house would 
not brew my sleep, as 1 was quite sepa¬ 
rated from the other inhabitants of the cas¬ 
tle, and might rest as long as 1 chose. My 
breakfast would not be carried in until I 
rung the bell, or came down stain to order 
it. He add^ that I should not see him 
again till we met at the dinner-table, as 
he should set out early with his lads to' 
the forest, and would not return before 
mid-day. 

“ I gave myself no farther trouble theih- 
fore, but being much fatigued, undressed 
hastily, and threw myself into bed, where 
I soon fell into a deep sleep. After tliis, 
however, I was persecuted by a horrible 
dream. In a manner the most extraordi¬ 
nary, it began with the consciousness of 
slumber. I said to myself, ^ Now this is 
fortunate, that 1 have fallen asleep so rea¬ 
dily ; I shall by this means quite recover 
from my fatigue, and, for fear of awaking, 
must only take special care to keep my 
eyes shut.’ 

Notwithstanding this resolution, it 
seemed to me as if I must, of necessity, 
open my eyes, and yet continued at the 
same time to sleep. Then the door of my 
room opened, and a dark form entered, in 
whom, to my extreme horror and amaze¬ 
ment, I recognised 7nyMlf in the capuchin 
habit, with the beard and tonsure! 

“ The monk came nearer and nearer to 
the bed, till he stood leaning over me, and 
grinned scornfully. ^ Now, then,’ saitl he 
in a hollow sepulchral voice, and yet with 
a strange cadence of exultation—^ now, 
then, thou shalt come along with me; we 
shall mount on the alian* on the roof of the 
house beside the weather-cock, who will 
sing us a merry bridal-song, because the 
owl to-night holds his wedding feast—there 
shall we contend together, and whoever 
beats the other fjcom the roof of tlie house 
is king, and may drinlc blood!’ 

1 felt now that the figure seized upon 
me, and tried to lift me up from the bed- 
Then despair gave me courage, and T ex¬ 
claimed, ^ Thou art not Medardus !—tliou 
art the devil!’ and as if with the claws of 
a demon, I mppled at the throat and vi¬ 
sage of this detestable spectre. 

But when 1 did im, it seemed as if my 
fingers forced their w%y into empty skele¬ 
ton sockets, or held only dry withered joints, 
and the spectre laugh^ aloud in shrilling 
cones of scorn and mockery. 

At that moment, as if forcibly roused 
by some one violently wrenching me about, 

1 awoke t 


The laughter still continued in tlie 
room. 1 raisra myself up* The morning 
had broken in bright gleams through the 
window, and 1 actually beheld at the table, 
with his back turned towards me, a figure 
dressed in the capuchin habit! 

I Was petrified with horror. The abo¬ 
minable dream had started into real life! 
The capuchin tossed and tumbled among 
the things which lay upon the table, till by 
accident he turned round, and thereupon 1 
recovered all my courage, for his visage, 
thank Heaven, was not tnine ! Certain fea¬ 
tures, indeed, bore the closest resemblance, 
but I was in health and vigour; he was, on 
the contrary, worn and emaciated, dis¬ 
guised too by an overgrown head of hair, 
and grisly black beard. Moreover, his eyes 
rolled and glared with the workmgs of a 
thoughtless and vacant delirium. 

1 resolved not to give any alarm, but 
remain quietly on the watch for whatever 
he might do, and not interrupt him unless 
he attempted something formidably mis- 
chievous, for my stiletto lay near me on the 
bed, and on that account, together with my 
superior strength, I could soon be com¬ 
pletely master of this intruder. 

He appeared to look at, and to play 
with, the things that lay upon the table, 
as a child would do with toys ; especially, 
he seemed delighted with the red portefen- 

which he turned over and over towards 
the light of the window, at the same time 
making strange grimaces, and jumping up 
like a patient in the dance of St Vitus. 

“ At last, he found the bottle with the 
rest of the Devil's Elixir, which he direct¬ 
ly opened and smelt at; then he seemed tr> 
tremble convulsively through every limb. 
He uttered a loud and indescribable cry— 

‘ He, he, he !—He, he, he!* which echo¬ 
ed in faltering reverberations through the 
room, and passages. 

A clcur-toned clock in the house just 
struck three (but the hour must have been 
much later.) Thereupon, to my great an¬ 
noyance, he lifted up his voice, and howl¬ 
ed as if seized by some horrible torment; 
then broke out once more into the same 
shrill laughter that I had heard in my 
dream. He heaved himself abopt into the 
wildest attitudes and caprioles, concluding 
with a long draught from the bottle with 
the Devil’s Elixir, which (after having ex¬ 
hausted the last drops) he then hurled from 
him gainst the wall, and ran out at tiie 
door. 

I now instantly rose up and looked af¬ 
ter hinti hut he was already out of sight, 
and 1 heard him clamping and clattering, 
down a ^stant staircase; and, lastly, the 
violent hollow dank of a door, as he closed 
it after him- 

I then carefully locked and bolted 
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that of my own room, that 1 might be se¬ 
cured against any second intrusion, and 
threw myself once more into bed. I had 
been too much excited to be able for some 
time to sleep again; but at last slumber 
fell heavily upon me, and 1 did not awake 
till a late hour, when, refreshed and 
strengthened, I found the bright warm sun 
beating into my apartment.*’ 

One more specimen we must give. In 
order to have some notion of the sub¬ 
ject, the reader must understand that 
Medardus, while living at a small 
German court, in considerable style, 
under the alias of Leonard, and en¬ 
joying much favour with the prince, 
(who, by the way, is evidently meant 
for the Duke of Saxe-Weiraar,) is un¬ 
expectedly .recognized by a person who 
had some knowledge of a very dark 
part of his career. The consequence 
IS, that he is thrown into prison—ex¬ 
amined, Sec. &c.; and that he would 
have been executed, had not a sudden 
discovery taken place, that amiherMe- 
dardvs was the tenant of the cell imme¬ 
diately below his.—But we totally de¬ 
spair of making the thing intelligible. 
—Try what the fragment will do by 
itself. 

Many days passed over in dreary cap¬ 
tivity, without any farther examination, 
and without the slightest variety. The 
time of a prisoner is seldom or never a 
blank ; it is filled up by horrible phantoms 
and distorted reveries, such as have often 
been described, though mine probably were 
of a new character. The detail of tliem, 
however, is not within the limits of my 
present undertaking; I record only simple 
facts, in the manner of an obtuse old chro¬ 
nicler ; and if there be a colouring of ima¬ 
gination, it is not only unsought, but un¬ 
welcome and involuntary. 

“ During tlicsc three days, I did not 
behold the features of any living being, 
except the peevish face of an old sub-jani¬ 
tor, who brought my food, and in the even¬ 
ing lighted my lamp. Hitherto, 1 had 
felt like a warrior, who, in a mood of mar¬ 
tial excitement, was determined, at all 
risks, to meet danger and fight his way to 
the last; but such passion had now time 
enough to decline endrely away. 

I fell into a dark melancholy trance, 
during which all'things became indifferent. 
Even the cherished vision of Aurelia had 
faded, or floated in dim colours bdbre me. 
But unless 1 had been in body as much 
disordered as in mind, this state of apathy 
could not, of necessity, continue long. In 
a short time my spirit was again icms^, 
only to feel in all its force the horrid in¬ 
fluence of nausea and oppression, which 
the dense atmosphere of the prison had 


produced, and against whidi 1 vainly en¬ 
deavoured to contend. 

In tlie night I could no longer slero. In 
the strange flickering shadows which the 
lamp-light threw upon the walls, myriads 
of distorted visages, one after another, or 
hundreds at a time, seemed to be grinning 
out upon me. To avoid this annoyance, 1 
extinguished my lamp, and drew the upper 
mattress over my he^—^but in vain! It 
was now dark, indeed, but the spectres 
were visible by thrir own light, like por¬ 
traits painted on a dark ground, and 1 
heard more frightfully the hollow moans 
and rattling chains of the prisoners, through 
the horrid stillness of the night. 

Often did it seem to me as if 1 heard 
the dying groans of Hermogen and Eu- 
phemia. * Am I then guilty of your de¬ 
struction ? Was it not your own iniquity 
that brought you under the wrath of my 
avenging arm One night I had broken 
' out furiously with these words, when, on 
the silence that for a moment succeeded, 
there distinctly and unequivocally arose a 
long deep-drawn sigh or groan, differing 
from the noises which had disturbed me 
before. The latter might liave been ima¬ 
ginary—this was assuredly real, and the 
sound was reverberated through the vault. 
Driven to distraction, I howled out—‘ It 
is thou, Hermogen !—the hour of thy ven¬ 
geance is come—there is for me no hope of 
rescue 1’ 

• ••••• 

It might be on the tenth night of my 
confinement, when, half-f^nting with ter¬ 
ror, I lay stretched out on the cold floor of 
my prison. 1 distinctly heard on the ground 
directly under me a light, but very audible 
knocking, which was repeated at measured 
intervals. I listened attentively. The noise 
was continued, as if with the determination 
to attract attention, and occasionally T could 
distinguish a strange sound of laughter, 
that adso seemed to come out of the earth. 

1 started from the floor, and threw my¬ 
self on the straw couch; but the beating 
continued, with the same detestable variety 
of laughter and groans. At last 1 heard a 
low, stammering, hoarse voice syllabically 
pronounce my name—^ Me-dar-dus!— 
Mc-dar-dus T—My blood ran ice-cold 
through every vein ; but with a vehement 
effort I gained courage enough to call out, 
‘ Who’s there The laughter now be¬ 
came louder—the beating and groaning 
were renewed; again the stammering de¬ 
mon addressed ^ Me-dar-dus!—Afe- 
dar-dus !* 

I rose from bed, and stamped on the 
floor. ‘ Whoever thou art,’ cried I, ‘ man 
or devil, who art thus adding to the tor¬ 
ments of an already miserable captive, 
step forth visibly before mine eyes, ^at 1 
may.lofflc on thee, or desist from ^is tm- 
me^ng persecution f* The beating was 
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now tight under my feet * He—he—he! 
he—he—he!—Broths, broth-er! Open 
ibe door! I am here—am here! Let us 
go hence to die wood—to the wood !* 

Now, methougbt 1 recognized the 
vdce as one that 1 had known before, but 
it was not then so broken and so stammer- 
ing. Nay, with a chill shivering of hor¬ 
ror, I almost b^an to think there was 
something in the accents that 1 now heard, 
resembling the tones of my own voice, and 
involuntarily, as if I wished to try whether 
this were really so, 1 stammered, in imita¬ 
tion, ^ Me-dar-dus!—Me-dar-dus 

“ Hereupon the laughter was renewed, 
but it now sounded scornful amd malicious* 
‘ Broth-er,—Broth-er,* said the voice, 

* do you know me again ?—Open the door 
»the—the door!—We shall go hence, to 
the wood—to the wood !* ^ Poor insane 
wretch T said 1; ^ I cannot open the door 
for thee—I cannot enable thee to go forth 
into the pleasant woods, to hear the fresh 
rustling of the leaves, or breathe the fra¬ 
grance of Heaven's pure atmosphere. 1 
am, as thou art, shut up, hopeless and 
abandoned, within the gloomy walls of a 
prison.' 

To this address I was answered only 
by sobs and moans, as if from the bitter¬ 
ness of despairing grief; and the knocking 
became always more faint and indisdnet, 
till at last it ceased altogether; and from 
exhaustion, I sunk into troubled slumber. 

At length the morning light had broke 
in filanting gleams through the window; 
the locks and keys rattled, and the gaoler, 
whom I had not seen for many days, en¬ 
tered my room. 

“ ‘ Through the last night,' sud he, 

* we have heard all sorts of strange noises 
in your apartment, and loud speaking. 
What means this 

* I am in the habit,* answered I, ‘ of 
talking loudly in my sleep, and even when 
awake I indulge in soliloquy. May not 
this much of liberty be granted me ?' 

^ Probably,’ said the gaoler, ‘ it is 
known to you, that every endeavour to 
escape, or to keep up coiiversation with 
any of your fellow-prisoners, will he inter¬ 
preted to your disadvantage ?’ I declared 
that I never had formed any intentions of 
that kind; and after a few more surly re¬ 
marks, he withdrew.” 

The following passage comes a few 
pages afterwards 

The prison-dock had struck twelve, 
when 1 again heard soMy, and as if from 
a^dishmee, the knocking which, on thepre- 
Ipcdiog.day, so much disturbed me. 1 had 
xesolved that I would pay no attention, to 
thM noise; but it approached nearer, and 
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became louder. (There were again, at mea- 
sared intervals, the same diverdsements 
of knocking, laughing, and groaning. I 
struck my hand with vehemence on the - 
table —*' ^ quiet!’ cried I—* Silence be¬ 
low there V Thus I thought that [ should 
banish my persecutor, and recover my 
composure, but in vain ! On the contrary, 
there arose instantly a sound of shrill dis¬ 
cordant laughter, and once more the same 
detestable voice—‘ Brii^der4ein ! — BrU" 
der-leitt /* Up to thee! Open the door! 
Open the door!* 

“ Then right under me commenced a 
vehement rasping and scratching in the 
floor, accompanied by continuous groans 
and cachinnation. In vain did 1 try to 
write, and persuading myself that these 
were hut illusions of the arch enemy, de¬ 
termined to hold them in contempt. The 
noise always became more intolerable, and 
was diversified occasionally by ponderous 
blows, so tliat I momentutily expected the 
gaolers to enter in alarm. 

I had risen up, and was walking with 
the lanjp in my hand, when suddenly I 
felt the floor shake beneath my tread. I 
stepped aside, and then saw, on the spot 
whereon I had stood, a stone lif^ itself out 
of the pavement, and sink again. The 
phenomenon was Tq)eated, but at the se¬ 
cond time 1 seized hold of tlic stone, and 
easily removed it from the flooring. 

The aperture beneath was but narrow, 
and little or no light rose from the gulf. 
Suddenly, however, as I was gazing on it, 
a naked arm, emaciated, but musaUar, 
with a knife, or dagger, in the hand, was 
stretched up towards me. Struck with the 
utmost horror, I recoiled from the sight. 
Then the stammering voice spoke from be¬ 
low—^ Broth-er—broth-er Med-ar-dus is 
there—is there !—Take—take !—Break 
—break !—To the wood ! To the wood!* 

Instantly all my fear and apprehension 
were lost. 1 repeated to myself, ^ Take 
•—take !—Break—break !* for 1 thought 
only of the assistance thus offered me, and 
of flight! Accordingly I seized tlie wea¬ 
pon, which the liand willingly resigned to 
me, and begun zealously to clear away the 
mortar and rubbish from the opening that 
had been made. * 

“ The spectral prisoner below laboured 
also with might and main, till we had dis¬ 
lodged four or flve large stones from the 
vault, and laid tlicm aside. 1 had been oc¬ 
cupied in this latter purpose, that is, in 
placing the large stones in a corner of my 
room,'that they might not interrupt njy 
woik ; when, on turning round, I percei¬ 
ved that my horrible a;^sistant had rawed 
his naked body as far as the middle,through 
the aperture that we had mode. The full 
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glan of the lamp fell on his pile 
whii^ were no longer obscured as. former* 
Ijt hy lAng,m&tted locks, or the oVeim^ 
jmzlj he^ for these had been closdy 
uaven* It could no longer be said J 

£ was in vigorous health, while he was ema- 

* dated, for in that respect we were now 

• alike. He glared on me with the j^in, the 
ghastly laughter, of madness on his yisage. 
At the first glance I KSCOOKiz^p my¬ 
self, and losing all cohscJod^MS and 

. sdf-possession, fefi in a deadly s*j 9 on on 
the pavement. 

From this state of insensibility T was 
awoke by a violent pain in the arm. There 
was a clear light around me; the rattling 
of chains, and knocking of hammers sound¬ 
ed through the vault. The gaoler and his 
assistants were occupied in loading me 
with irons, besides handcuffs and aiikle- 
fetters, I was, by means of a chain and an 
iroi) hoop, to be fastened to the wall. 

* Now,’ said the gaoler, in a satisfied 
tone, when the workmen had finished, ‘ the 
gentleman will probably find it adviseable 
to give over troubling us with his attempts 
to escape for the future!’ 

^ But what crimes, then,’ said the 
blacksmith, in an under tone, ^has this 
obstreperous fellow committed ?’ 

‘ How?’ said the gaoler, ‘ dost thou 
not know that much, Jonathan ? The 
whole town talks of nothing else. He is a 
cursed Capuchin monk, who has murdered 
three men. All has been fully proved. In 
a few days there is to be a grand gala f and 
among other diversions, the Scaffold and 
the wheel will not fail to play their part!’ 

I heard no more, and my senses were 
again lost. I know not how long I re¬ 
mained in that state, from which I only 
painfully and with difiiculty awoke. I was 
alone, and all was utter darkness; buV 
after some interval, faint gleams of day¬ 
light broke into the low deep vat^t, scarce¬ 
ly six feet square, into which I now, with 
the utmost horror, perceived that I had 
been removed from my former prison- I 
was tormented with extreme thirst, and 
grappled at' the water-jug which stood near 
me. Cold and moist, it slipped out of my 
benumbed hands before I had gained from 
it even one imperfect draught, and, with 
abhorrence, I saw a large overgrown toad 
crawl out of it as it lay on- the floor. 
^ Aurelia!’ I groaned, in that feeling of 
nameless misery into which 1 was now 
sunk*—* Aurelia!—and was it fbr this that 
1 have been milty of hypocrisy and abo¬ 
minable fals^ood in’ the court of justice— 
fbr this only, that I might protract, by a 
few hours, a life of torment and mise^ ? 
What would’st thou,* said I to mysdf, 
^ delirious wretch, as thou art ? Thou stri- 
vest after the possession of Aurelia, who 
could be thine only through an abominable 
and blasphemous crime : and however thou 
VOL. XVL 


might’st disguise tliyaetf the world, 
she would infiiJ^y teedgnize ip thee the 
accursed murdonr Of llemiogen, and ^)k 
bb thee with detestariba. Miserable delu¬ 
ded fool, where are now all thy hi|^-ffown 
projects, thy bdief ahd cdbflmcd in thine 
own supernatural power, by which thou’ 
could’st guide thy destiny even as thou 
wilt ? Thou art wholly unable and power- 
less to kill the worm of consdeoee, which 
gnaws (Ai the heart’s marrow, andnHbtf 
wilt shamefiiUy perish in hopeless grief, 
even if the arm of temporal justice should 
spare thee V ” 

Suppose, noWfibat Mr Von Leon¬ 
ard, in other words our Medardus, is 
not only at liberty, in consequence of 
the discovery of the other Medardus, 
but tb|| he is on the very brink of 
being made the husband of her whose 
love has already tempted him to a 
hundred crimes—her whose beauty 
first fired his monkish bosom—her 
whose pure and lovely idea is destined 
to haunt him wherever he goes, al¬ 
most as &ithfully as the black shadow 
of his own guilt—her, who loves him 
frantically, and who yet, even at the 
moment when she is about to be his 
bride, can scarcely divest herself of 
the horror which Leonard’s likeness 
to Medardus the murderer hod at first 
excited in her bosom.—Imagine all 
this, and then read— 

“ We had no time for conversation, how¬ 
ever. Scarcely had t saluted Aurelia, when 
a servant of tiie Prince announced that we 
were waited for by the wedding-party* She 
quickly drew on her gloves, and gave me 
her arm. Then one of her attentats re¬ 
marked that some ringlets of her hair hod 
fallen loose, and begged for a moment’s 
delay. Aurelia seemed vexed at the inters 
ruption, hut waited accordingly. 

that moment a hollow rumbling 
noise, and a tumult of voices on the street, 
attracted our attention. At'Aurelia’s re¬ 
quest 1 hastened to the window. There, 
just before the palace, was a leiter-wageny 
which, on account of some obstacle, had 
stopped in the street. The car was sur¬ 
rounded by the executioners of justice; and 
within it, 1 perceived the luirrible monk, 
^ who sat looking backwards, while before 
him was a capuchin, earnestly engaged in 
prayer. His countenance was deafiy pale, 
and agmn disfigured by a grizzly h^rd, 
but the features of my detestable double 
were to me but too easily recognizable. 

When the carrii^e, that mid been for 
a riiort space intermpted fay the crowd, be¬ 
gan to roll on, he seemed awoke ftota his 
reverie, and tutning up his Btaring spectral 
' eyes towards me, instantly became anima¬ 
ted. He laughed and howled alott4-i«r 
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TO^t)f the hott8& There the owl 110 I& his 
wed^g.feast; the weather-coek sings 
idpwd ( There shall we contend hither, 
sad whoever casts the other down is king, 
and may drink blood I’ 

. The howling voice in which he ottered 
these words, the^glare of hls^yes, and the 
horritde wrjthmgs of his visage^ that was 
like that of an animated corse, were more 
^an, weaken^ as I was by previous il¬ 
lation, I was able to with'stwd. Frdm that 
moment I lost all edf-^ssession; I be¬ 
came also utterly insane, and unconscious 
what 1 did! At first 1 tried to Speak 
calmly. ^ Horrible wretch !* said I; * what 
mean’st thou ? What would'st thou from 
me ^ t 

Then I'grinned, jabbered, and howled 
back to the madman; and Aurelia, hi an 
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cried he. one of the park gates, which, not being the 

lar entrance, was always kept dosed. 
• • . « • * 


wall, which I had cleared by an inaedible 
leap. 1 rose, and exerting my utmost 
Speed, ran forward. I came, ere long, to ^ 
a bro^ Jbsge^ by which the park was se¬ 
parated ton the adjoining forest By ano¬ 
ther tremendous, effort^ I jumped over, and 
continued to run on through the wood, un¬ 
til at last I sank down, utterly exhausted, 
under a tre& 

1 know not how the time had passed, 
but it was already evening, and dark sha¬ 
dows reigned through the forest, when I 
eame again to my recollection. My pro¬ 
gress in running so far had passed over like 
an obscure dream. I recollect only the 
wind roaring amid the dense canopy of the 
trees, and mst many times 1 mistook some 
old moss-grown pollard stem for an ofBcec 
of justice, armed and ready to seize upon 


agony of terror, broke from her attendants, 
and ran up to me. With all her strength, 
she seized my arms, and endeavoured to 
draw me from the window. * For God's 
sake,’ cried she, * leave that horrible spec- 
tade; they are dragging Medardus, the 
murderer of my brother, to the scafTold. 
Leonard !.~Leonard 1* 

Then all the demons of hdl seemed 


me! 

' “ When 1 awoke from the swoon and 
utter stupefaction into which 1 had fallen, 
my first impulse was merely to set out 
again, like a hunted wild beast, and fly, ft. 
possible, from my pursuers to the very |ip 
of the earth I As soon, however, as H 
only post the frontiers of the PrincevSo- 
minions, I would certainly be safe from all 


awoke within roe, and manifested, in its 
utmost extent, that power which they are 
itilowed to exemse over an obdurate and 
unrepentant sinner. With reckless cruelty 
1 repulsed Aurelia, who trembled, as if 
shook by convulsions, in everv Ha 

——hal’ 1 almost shrieked aloud— 
^ foolish, insane girl I 1 myself, thy lover, 
to chosen bridegroom, am the murderer 
of thy brother! Would’stthou by thy com- 
idaints bring down destruction from heaven 
on ^y sworn husband P^Ho—ho—ho! 1 
am king^I am king-^nd will drink 
blood r 

I drew out the stiletto—I struck at 


immediate persecution. 

1 rose accordingly, but scarcely had I 
advanced a few steps, when there was a 
violent rustling in the thicket; and from 
thence, in a state of the most vehement rage 
and excitement, sprung the monk, who, no 
doubt in consequence of the disturbance 
that I had raised, had contrived to make 
his escape from the guards and executioners. 

In a paroxysm of madness he flew to¬ 
wards me, leapij7g through the bushes like 
a tiger, and finally sprung upon my shoul¬ 
ders, dasping his arms about my throat, 
60 that I«was almost suflbeated. Under 
any other circumstances, 1 would have in- 


Aarelia,—blood streamed over my arm and 
band, and the fell lifeless at my feet. 1 
rushed down stairs,—forced" my way 
through the crowd 10 the carriage—seized 
the monk by the collar, and with superna- 
toral strength tore him fooni the car. Then 
f was arrested by the executioner; but 
with the stiletto in my hand, I defended 
myself so furiously, that 1 broke loose, and 
rushed into the thick of the mob, where, in 
a few moxn^ts, I found myself wounded 


stantly freed myself from such an attack, 
but 1 was enfeebled to the last degree by 
the exertions 1 had undergone, and all that 
I could attempt was to render this feeble¬ 
ness subservient to my rescue. I fell down 
under his weight, and endeavoured to take 
advantage of that event. I rolled myself 
on the ground, and grappled with him; 
but in vain ! I could not disengage myself, 
and my infemal double laugh^ Ncornfully. 
His abominable accents, ^ He—he—he !— 


by a stab in the side ; but the people were 
struck with such terror, that 1 made my 
way through them as far as to the neigh¬ 
bouring wall of the park, which, by a 
ft^htfol cffbrt, 1 leant over. 

‘ Murder—muraer j—.Stop—atop the 
I had foilen down, almost 
on to other side of the wall, but 
instantly gave me new 
etreo^ Borne were knotting with great 
vjplcnM, in vain endeavoars to break open 


He—he—he!* sounded amid the desolate 
loneliness of the woods. 

“ During this contest, the moon broke, 
only for a moment, through the clouds, for 
the night was gloomy and tempestuous, 
^hen, as her silvery gleam slanted through 
dark shade of we pine trees, I beheld, 
in all its horror, the deadly pale visage of 
my second se^y with to same expression 
which had glued out upon me the 
cart in whim he had been dragged to exe- 


iBun mjmnEiMr: tf 


-cntioD* * He—h6—lie I—Brotluer} bro^ 
er I*— Dver, ever I am with thee 
thee» leave thee never I—CJaimdt tun 
thou canat! Must carry—carry me] 
Come Btraight from the galtowa—They 
would have nailed me to the wheel—He— 
he—he!—He—he—he !’ ” 

Th( sepassagesmustaufficefor '*The 
Devil’s Elixir.” We had intended to 
introduce this work to our readers by 
some notices of the personal bihtory of 
the author. His are now before 

us: but we perceive that we cannot 
make any use of them without extend¬ 
ing out article beyond all reasonable 
bounds. Wc shall^ however^ return 
to M, Hoffman next months and pre¬ 
sent our friends with some of the most 
interesting passages in his very singu¬ 
lar and picturesque life. In particu¬ 
lar, his narrative of the occurrences 
which took place in and about Dres¬ 
den at the time ofMorcau s death,will, 
we arc sure, be acceptable to all classes 


of readers. was Ja man of true ge¬ 
nius—tinforttihately for himselfj and 
for the world, he was a man of most 
irregular life and conversation, and he 
died at a very early period^ of nothing 
but Rhine-wine anil brandy punchy 
leaving many works beliind to attest 
the greatness of the talents which he 
for the^most part abused. , 

His romances and tales are at pre« 
sent about the mofat popular of all books 
among the light readers of Germany: 
and, we have no doubt, The Devirs 
Elixir” will command an abundant 
portion of ikvoar among the kindred 
tribes of our own country. But we 
also think lessons of great and serious 
impor|ftnce may be drawn from certain 
circumstances his career, both per¬ 
sonal and literary, and w^e shall there¬ 
fore not fail to redeem* the pledge now 
given^ in our ensuing Number. 


OOCKNSY CONTRIBUTIONS FOB THE FIB^T OF APRiXt. 

[;The following articles were intended for our April Number, but un¬ 
fortunately have only now reached us. Wc print them, however, for the 
amazement of our readers. We had certainly appointed Leigh Hunt our 
Vicc-laureat, but we gave him the place merely as a kind of sinecure. How¬ 
ever, as Leigh hates all sinecures, he has taken up his pen crisply, andhaa 
not only sent us a complimentary letter, accompanied by a contribution of 
his own, written in a fine Italian hand, but has moreover ordered one of 
his gentlemen of the press—Billingsgate, alias Billy Hazlitt, Esquire^-^ 
to furnish an article, which he has done. Hunt and Hazlitt becobtb 
Contributors to Blackwood’s Mauaizine 1! 1 The Aristotle and 
Lojiginus of the Cockneys joining the " Crew of mischievous Critics in 
Edinburgh r —/ /—! ! Vy, this is venders above rondel!" as Mir 
Coleridge says—and as all Cockneys must say—compelled by the same 
eternal and immutable law which obliges them to superadd an It to every 
word, of which the final letter has the misfortune to be a vowel.^ , 

I think we do know the sweet Roman hand.— 

*Tis extant—and written in very choice Italian—jETam^ef. 

A very, veiy—peacock— 

letter PAOV LBIOH HUNT TO CHBXSTOFHEa NOBTB, 

(xNCtOSlVO AN ABXICLE.) 

Flormse, 1st Ap^, 1824. 

My dear Nortw, 

(What a jauntiness thetie is in beginning a letter in this way!) We (for we 
are still so conscious of the orlticalk that we are apt to slide into these sorts of 
contradictions to personal identity) began the dedication of “ The Story of Bi¬ 
mini" widi an adoress to My dear for which a certain base and re- 

^ewat^ person bad an* uncongenial" fling at u$ in ^C'Qualrterly. This awa¬ 
kened in our ^irito a mild surprise ; for we thought we were only engrafting 
upon the passionate, and breathing of our rhynws some natural and hushing'- 
E^tilitie^i^oo fine to be's^rehendsd by the person aforesaid. But we ate 

I • 



^ and Haadiit 

that Toci, Mr ChHutbpber MTorth, (we f nd ourselTes nneonsdously wridna 
tljfeie wbnu in a better band than the r^t^} feel tqo well what» aodal and 
ofl^nd, to be oSbnded fit this Und-of-son-of-kind-of-thiQg, or to rate us very 
derically about it; and'tbough'you haveoi%en a touch of we minaceons or so 
about you, one may ea^ly eee that it proceeds only from an excess of the jovial, 
and that there are always handsbine laughs ready to sparkle out over the deep 
and sweet mvity of ypur face. We like a charming nature of all tbinp; and 
tbm is a land of sufficing and enjoying naturalness about all you write, that 
convinces us that you love all true and fine humanities, and that you are an 
admirer of all sorts of gran leaBuesses In your hear^ We'have therefore deter- 
mined (oax3»elve8 and Voifie more) to send you certain liberalities of ours, in the 
shape of articles, which we itre sure will ^ve you a lift in the world. Indeed, 
though we feel that We have been great and calumniated spirits, we are just 
now in such good humour with every possible thing and Imy, that we could 
so rhyme on the grass, or stand upon our heads, or drink tea out of an abso¬ 
lute rain-spout. But we will do none of these nice and graceful things; but sit 
down at our piano, and put forth our whole gentle strength in composing an 
^borptehannony to that handsome and genteel lyric— 

3 vjfieyi Johnny, Johnny, 

„ looking blithe and bonny, 

. And singing nonny, nonny, 

With hat just thrown upon ye, &c. 

—which seems as if it would warble itself into chromatics. Music is always 
sure to float us into a fine kind-spiritedness; and it is for this reason we are 
coy of a science which was Mozart's, and is now ours. This will give us a 
little inspiring to efiect what is to follow ; and we shall then go into the most 
agreeable-looking corner of our library, which pierces put upon the youngest 
green of a garden, powdered all over with flowers, that are perking up their 
beauty in your face, in spite of you—together with all sorts of jauntinesses in 
general—and then we will write a deep and lively article for Blackwood's Ma¬ 
gazine. What shall be the subject Let. us poke* about and see. There is 
Croly's new Comedy laying on the table, like a petition to the House of Com¬ 
mons ; let us notice it, which the House never does the other. The comedy 
no doubt, have been already reviewed by some of the great and pleasant 
men who write for that oddic and periodic Miscellany ; for in this spot of spots 
sitting by the sweet shores Italian," as that most lovely and fearful spirit 
Barry Cornwall* says) we do not hear as often as we wish of what is going on 
in the one we have left. But wc must try our hand at plumping up an article 
upon it, notwithstanding. We shall no doubt have something abundant and 
sweet^natdn^ to say about it, which the readers of that apex and tenderest top 
of Magazines could not afibrd to go without. We have no rhymes upon table 
at present, not having put on our mild singing clothes this morning; but we 
roust try to set some a-flowihg before your next Number. We could easily , 
send you a good ^vage assortment of blank verse; but as to having it said that we 
not do anything better and more rimatory, we had as lief be told that 
We never had an old aunt, or that we were our grandmother. However, to 
make up for our lack of verse, we have sent our commands to Mr W. Hazhtt, 
tb ibrnish you with an article before he writes any more for Mr Jeffrey, or 
Mr CaropwU, or The Ijondon ; and we inclose you a cop^ of our royal orders 
to Mr H., which will be like a thump to make him jump, and give a sort of 
twitch to memory like a dun, or any other dullfitumbling-block to orthodox 
fancies. We are sure you will print out contributions (s| Mr Jeffirey does) 
^{hout even looking at them, a custom for which we have no light esteem— 

^ /' (Blacky but such as in esteem; &c.) 

^ W® ^ W^ishing Ca^ of our own, as as new, though not quite 

lip. good pa Fortunatus's ; if it were, we would put it on, and wish you could 


♦ We have been promised an article—« fragment of a poem—by Barry Cornwall. 
It Is £o be lulled ^ The Skiey Immortals (those wbo peopled Greece'*)i and will be 
about ** ApoUar, and Mercurius, and the C N. . 



be brought to our gate some or otber^ just as we were shdug at oi^T^writing^ 

of an evening: And some one of our two maid*servant8«. with their worsted. 
graces, should conduct you hushing to our libra^-.door, which oj^ing, Aould 
shew a kind face reflected in our own graceful and socitf loAs., Our wife 
should make tea and hot buttered toast, (a thing of taste not ineleganv' 
as Milton says—especiidly in July, and under Italian heavens;)' we would 
then go out and taste the lawns and trees, and returning at night through the, 
»ecn leaves, we would have a booze of gin and water sociable together. We, 
however, never take more than one weak glass—^for we are foud^ of nice 
health and quiet sleeps, than of all sorts of contradictions to both. But we 
must make an end of this, for feax of sliding off into something which would 
make us forget our promised article, which would be a dull mistake. So, to 
finish our letter, pleasanUy and grandly^ as we like to do everything, we add 
only our TTzonuo/. pir 

(copy of his HAl1l^STY*S LETTEE TO MB UAZLITT.) 


We, Leigh the First, Autocrat of all the Cockneys, command our trusty 
and well-beloved cousin and counsellor, William Hazlitt,^ntieman of the Press^ 
&c. &c. &c., to furnish forthwith, in virtue* of bis ajppance, an article for 
Blackwood’s Magazine—in which there shall be nothing taken out of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, or other Periodicals for which the said William Hazlitt scrib* 
blem, and in whidb there shall be as little as may be possible to the Gentle¬ 
man of the Press aforesaid, about “ candied coats of the auricula,”—a fine 
paste of^etic diction encrusting^’ something or another—“ dear'waters, dews, 
moonlit bowers, Sally —>/’ &c. &c^ As witness our hand*. 

Liunto, Zmperatore e Re di Cocagna* 


FAET OF AN AETICLE BY lEIOH HUNT. 


{^Addressed to ( 

We are always unwilling to speak 
of ourselves; but as your readers will 
otherwise see no reason upon table for 
the delay of our artide promised on 
the First of April, we are obliged to 
afflict them by saying, that we have 
had for the last fortnight ah aggrava¬ 
ting (as the old women say) tooth¬ 
ache, in the fourth tooth of our criti¬ 
cal under-jaw. The said toothache 
has not only shut us out from such 
in-door amusements as theatres and 
books, but even £tom relishing as fine¬ 
ly and deeply as wc do at other times 
the green and glad world without 
them, which is invidious. We are not 
even yet quite as we should be, and 
are an-aid that instead of saying na¬ 
tural and lively things, as ^usual, we 
may slide into a mefiindioly hil^ty, 
amounting to the ponderous.' How¬ 
ever, as evei^bodv told us, that foUcs. 
would be impdtient to hnow what 
those at the top.of the critical in these 
matters thought of the new comedy, 
we contrived to fortify ourselves with 
flannel and fortitude, (things not to be 


North, Esq.) ' 

lightly praised,) and sat down to pur 
desk. The evening was most bird-like 
and sparkling—and was just such a 
one as we once described in a distich 
of our own, writ^n long before a sense 
of wars and debts had token place in 
our minds of all sorts of amenities and 
merry graces— 

The dimbing trecf were deling in ti^at 
colour 

Which richly trelablcs out crup-h^*d 
Apollo. 

What a contrast there is now to 
those days when we used to go to to^ 
of on evening to see plays, and write 
our Theatrical ExamujLer! Oh, the 
sweet momingftime of these even¬ 
ings ! If the wind was now and then 
thundering without dfiots, we had an 
inside place, and could enjoy it; ,and 
thinking of all sorts of ha^im pieties, 
we used to get suugly into the thea¬ 
tre, which to us had always a frank 
and agreeable-looking feel about it. 
There is nothing that draws us to 
such a fine and t^e humanity, as find¬ 
ing ourselves together at the theatre* 


' In ihe origiQri MS. 


fO Hunt and HaxUtf* 


^ere are people in the City^ ve are 
told, who know so little of thegjladand 
flowering world about their very ears^ 
that if uey e^er do ^change their 
ledgers for nature^ they do nothing 
but gruioble at the blackness of the 
green leaves^ and hasten back to the 
world of brick and nuHTtar^ and mone^ 
getting. To us, now, a tree or so is 
an absolute sod-*8ead; and as to see¬ 
ing even a now^-pol without a c^- 
tarn freshening-ap, We could just as 
soon think of ottering the benignity 
of the summer-hefkTens. We have 
never lived in the c&y, which is per¬ 
haps the reason why we have, always 
had a high taste tat gracefulness of 
living: We love to /have the flowers 
in season put upoh;: table along 

with the inutton-^wliS these fblks, 
if care and cotnmohffpK^s do not pre¬ 
vent any addition trhatever, m^e it a 
sorry bunness of a padding or so ex¬ 
tra. But though aufh' people can 
scarcely reluh anything but tbar dwn 
forlorn niiatey-making^, (which are 
much less'to the purpose than the 
Christmas merry-raiwin^ we have done 
so much tor^ive,)tliefei8always some¬ 
thing etgoying even:^ them about the 
Theatre. J^y-houstf^are the most so- 
ci^ of houses ; and one feels niore so¬ 
ciable toother at Coven t-Garden, than 
at any of the others, (dur edd tlt-and- 
box-nand-shakiDg favourite, tbe Hay- 
market, excepted).*Inde^ when one 


sits in the pit, (as we always used to 
do,) one fi^ a cerbdn frank cordiali¬ 
ty about one, whidi is quite delicious, 
at the sight ci so many pleasant faces 
sparkling all round you; and the most 
intellectual and graceful-spirited may ' 
there enjoy humanity even in its very 
common-places. You shall have on 
the same bench a high and dark far- 
thoughted, inward-kwking aspect, wor¬ 
thy of the finest times of Italy, (if . 
anything English, except perhaps Mr 
Hazlitt and one or two more, may be 
compared to the great and pleasant men 
whomJlaphael has painted,) contrast¬ 
ed wm the pale and perking-up face of 
a city derk, just escaped from nis led¬ 
ger, and gl^ to be for an hour or two 
out of the common-place sphere of rea¬ 
lities^ and to get into the less material 
world of poetry and the drama—those 
eternal stumbling-blocks to square- 
toes. In this way, those whose na¬ 
tures are not fine enough to relish 
fields and flowers as we do, are drawn* 
into a kindlj sympathy by apprehend¬ 
ing along with us the passionate of a 
play—or starting off into a bench-and- 
side-shaking merriment at a comedy— 
a thing which is (to our idea at least) 
much more devout and thankful than 
the unhappy sounds that one hears of a 
Sunday, from churches, in as forlorn a 
taste as their music * m m 


[[Here bur Vice-laureat get so very ••••**•*•* and im- 

E rtihent^ that we dare not print the rest of his artide. Indeed, a Second 
mew ot Cfolfs admirable eomedy, even by Hunt» would be a work of 
super^jnUoQ, ^tor^he excellent artide that has dready been written 
upon it In this as Leigh says yery little that we 

had Dotnalready criticism is, upon the whole,'' kind-natured’' 

and indulgent; thbttgh'^e says that the fine imitations of Shakespeare, 
which occur iu comedy^ ** are as tmlike as imitations are apt to be, 
vet not ill felt iu^.^e genei^d." He finds fault, indeed, with the title, 
{Pride shall JFS%) whjdi he says, " we are sure we have often 

written {qt a copy^^hen at schooland he adds, what must have 
been no doubt aumsted ^his own persmtzd^nerience, that it smacks 
too mudi Of a trflw^ He praiseSi in mdih th^lovely and fearful 
beautv^ ^^he verse, which he thinks ‘^resiiihW Be|i^pnt and Flet* 

ambitious— 


too mudi Of a ^ He praiseSi in th^lpvely and fearful 

beau^ verse, which ne thinks ‘^y^iribhlies Be|i^pnt and Flet¬ 
cher in swisUi^und tmdukri^ ;** ambitious— 

^r/as hej^hr^bs % the yerse is always wan^g^to^lpnBat a^ grand, 
afl the say." "Of comse/we jni^ no4;.dispa^ 

ilxmt mri^seryiimts or ch^-wom^ with whose opinions he 

iwtoud^ brtter Bcqtudated^thair we c^ pretend to bd*^|ndi for the same 
T^lfta^yre mn^ upm wiflybiireritidshn on i^he the piece, 

wl^hfl ws, talk ju^ a^ipdl iislb^ mi stre s scfl — 

wHdi iif|biDf Wfee «»d polHe critic 
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finds " a good deal of in the scenes with the Hussars, and says 

there is ''some ill-worded expressing" in the dialogue. However, he assures 
U9| that he has "prodigiously felt.and admired the comedy in ^neral/' 
—a fact, of which the knowledge must be infioitel^ delightful to Mr 
Croly. But we must now come to Mr Hazlitt's article. We print his 
Latin and French quotations as we find them in the MS., and as our 
readers will always find thmn printed in the Edinburgh Review, drc. 
&C.3 

tablb ,tALk. a kbw series. 

No. r. 

On Nur 9 ery Rhymes in general 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts, that do often lie too deep for tears. 

SwsET are the dreams of (diildhood, only true l^timates.t They are like 
but sweeter the strains that delight the* two kings of Brentford ! There 
its early ears !* iVe would give any- they sit upon jdfiRr thrones—the Ex- 
thing to recall those pleasant times, aminer and th^dinburgh Review— 
when we thought Jack Homer finer sedet, efertiumgdes^bif —both war- 
than anything in Shakespeare. And bling of dne note, foth in one key.** 
sometimes we think so still! What a Each ** doth bestride his little world 
poet was he who composed all these like a Colossus’*—(little, but oh ! how 
sweet nursery verses—the violet bed great!) There they are teres et roiun^ 
not sweeter! Yet he died without dusj while Universal Suffrage, like 
a name!" How unintelligible they are, “ Universal Pan, knit with the graces" 
and yet how easily understood! They of Whiggism, leads on the eternal 
are like Wordsworth, (but oh, how dance I We have stud in T/te London, 
unlike!) and we admire them for the that " to assume a certain signature, 
same reason that we do him. How and write essays and criticisms in The 
many young lips have breathed out London Magazine, was a consum- 
these snatches of old songs,*' ma- mation of felicity hardly to be be- 
king the breeze about them " dis- lieved.** But what is writhu in the 
course most eloquent music!” Where- Edinburgh Review, or ^.^tne New 
ever these rhymes '' do love to haunt. Monthly, or the London, compared to 
the air is delicate.” Let us try to writing in Bl^kwood'a Magazine? 
make them " as palpable to the feel- That, after all, is your only true pass¬ 
ing” of others, as they arc to oar port to Fame. We thought otherwise 
own. ‘ once—but we were wroi^l—Well, 

We once said in Constable's Maga- better late than But we must 

zine, that, ** to be an Edinburgh re- get to our subject, 
viewer, was the highest distinction in What admirable pictures of duty 
literary society;” because, about that ^ner thaii Mr Wordsworth's Ode to 
time, we began to write in the Edin- Doty) are now and then presented to 
burgh Review. We were proud of it us in these rhymes!—what powerful 
then, and we are so yet!—But it is a exhortations to morality (stronger and 
finer thing now. One could not then .briefs Ihan Hani^h More’s) do we 
be radical, if one would. Now it is find in them! What can be more 
tout au contraire —Whigs and Radi- strenuous, in its way, than the deteat- 
cals have met togetherweffirejr and ation of slovenliness inspired by the 
Hunt have embraced oth». And following example ? The thj^e itself 
it is right they should. Jeffrey is the seems " jto have caught the trick” of 
“ Prince of Critics and Kfig of Men ;** careleraness, and to wanton in the in- 
just as Leigh Hunt is King, of Cock- spiration of the salject! 
aSgne, by divine right. Theyare your 

* Quare, —Printer’s deviL ’ 

i* Mr Hazlitt here omits the name of an&ihef soveMrign, of whom he thns speaketh 
in the Edinburgh Review—^ The Scotsman is an eamleat paper, with but one sub¬ 
ject —Political Economy —but the Editor may be said to be Ktsigof it!” But pwlmpe 
he bethought him afterwards, that, to be " King of one subject,” was no very brilliant 
sovereignty. 
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f > 8w toW, Matg^ Dftir;'jK)ld Ker bcjJ, and Isjr in the atraw; 

Was not she a diih^ slut, to sell her bed, and lie in the dirt F 
Look at the paternal affection (regardless of danger) so .beautifully, exem- 
pM^ in this sweet lullaby:— ,' 

‘ Bye, baby bunting! papa's gone Shunting, 

To catch a little fabbiUskin^ to wrap the baby bunting in. ^ 

There is a beautiful spirit of humbnity and a delicate gallantry in this ohe. 
The long sweep of the verse reminds one of the ladiM* trains in Watteau's pic¬ 
tures:— ■ .. 

One a penny, two'a penny, bot crp^buns. 

If yonx dauAters dp not like ih&h, ^yc t^ to yoUr sons; 

* But if you should have 'hOne of these pHtty little elves, r 
You cannot db^bett^ thab to eat them yourselves, ; 

Economy is the moral of th| next It is worth aU the Tracts of the Cheap 
Bep^tory!— ' ' 

When I was a little boy, I Ifved by mySelflr 
" All the b|read and cheese 1 got, 1 put it on the shelf. 

What can be more exquisite than the way in which the most al^truse sciences 
are conveyed to the u^nt understanding ? Here is an illustmtiun of the law 
of gravitation, whidh^ Sir ^chaid Phillips's'iFritingB against Newton will 
never overthrow I— 

Rock a oye^ baby, on the tree top, 

• WheA the wind blpws, the cradle will rock: 

If the bough brealts, the cradle will fgU, 

Then down tumbles baby and cradle, and all. 

The tboories of the Political Economist? are also finely explained in this verse, 
Vrhi A very j^operiy begins with an address to J* B. who has said the 
same thing m jpre^ 

See, Srty, a Pfuny a-day, T^omray must have a new master— 

Why must be have but a penny a-day ? Became he can work nofaster* 
This u better tlfan the Templar’s Dialogues on Politiwl Economy in The 
London, plainer and shorter thap the Scotsman. It is as good as the Ri¬ 
cardo L^hre. Mr Jd'Culloch could not have said anything more profound! 

There i$ often a fine kind of pictured pofetry about them.. In this verse, for 
instance, you seem^to hear the merry merry ring of the bells, and you see the 
tall white steed go glancing by 

' ^ Bide e cock-nom to Bamborough Cross, 

' / To gee a fair lady sit on a white horse; 

With rings ^ her finge^, and beUs on her toes, 

V 4 Thist she may have music wherever she goes. 

' Thine lb also 0 rich imagination about the four-and-twenty black-birds, 
baked in a pye;'VIt is quite prienteK and carries you back to the Crusades. 
But, upon tne■whole, we prefft* this lay,:witb ^ts fearful and trajpe close:— 
Bye^ hsSoj bumpKu, where's Tony Lumphin ? 

' My ladj^ on her degth-bed, with '^ting half a pumpkin'. 

No wonder!—for wp have sei^ pumpkins in France, that would “ make Ossa 
like a wart 1" There ia a wildness pf ibney about this one, like the night-mare. 
What an overwhelming id^in the last line !— 

We^e aU in the dumps, for Diamonds is trumps. 

And the kittens are gone to St Paurg t 
And the babies are bit, and the moon's ia a fit, 

, And the houses are built without walU'! 

But OTre is yet anotnei^ finer than all, of Which We can only recollect a few 
words. iThe rest j[a gone with other visions of our youth 1 We often sit and 
Blink pf these liaoB by the hour t^ether, till our hearts mrit with t^ir beau¬ 
ty, and our eyes fill wiA teprs* We could probably find the rest in some of 
Tr Godwin’s twopenny books ; but we would not for worlds dissolve the charm 
il^ is round the mysterious word^. The gay ladye" is more gorgeous to 
thiin Mr Coleridge^ dark ladye !*' 

London bridge is broken down— 

V How than we build it up i^n ? 

-—With a gay ladye. 

6 
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use of one proper name for another, 
which so frequently occurs, is in no 
way excusable, and his confused and 
short notices of events in modern Per¬ 
sian history, are, by his total igno¬ 
rance of the language, and the native 
orthography of the names, rendered al¬ 
most unintelligible. 

The preface would lead us to attri¬ 
bute the errors wliicli have occurred 
in writing eastern names to the tran¬ 
scriber. But the author's own igno¬ 
rance of Asiatic languages cannot he 
concealed, even ai the expense pf his 
penman, and ought in candour to have 
been frankly and openly avowed. 

The Knight may claim ]iraise for his 
extreme good nature, for he seems to 
be pleased with everybody he meets, 
and he half intimates that everybody 
is pleased with Iiiin. Indeed, the ra]»- 
turcs in winch he indulges whenever 
chance, brings him in the way of a 
ffrmt 7nan, are often very amusing, 
iuid the pains which he takes to exo¬ 
nerate them from charges to which 
ihey liavc been subjected are some¬ 
times truly laborious. 

Having thus given our gentxal ■opi¬ 
nion of the work, we shall proceed to 
examine it more in detail, and in so 
doing we shall coniorm .as much as 
possible to the autlior’s wish, that he 
should be judged by what lie calls his 
^ pretensions,'’ which are truth in 
wnat he relates, and fidelity in what 
he copies.” 

The Knight left St Pcterslmrgb on 
the (ith of August ((). S.) 1817, and 
proceeded to Otlcssa, with the inten¬ 
tion of passing through Constantinople 
on his route to Persia, but having 
heard that the pl.iguc was then raging 
in the Turkish capital, he changed Iiis 
course, and determined to enter Asia 
by the way of New Tcherkask, the ca¬ 
pital of the lion Cossacks, wiiere he 
was received and- entertained iu u very 
edifying manner, by the Hetman Pla- 
toff. Our autlior passes a suitable en¬ 
comium on the merits of the veteran 
soldier, and on the beauty of the new 
capital. But though we are inclined 
to give the Hetman credit for his mi¬ 
litary and social qualifications, it must 
be allowed that he shewed littlejudg- 
ment in the choice of a situation for 
his new city, and that the remoyal of 
so large a portion of the population 
from the vicinity of the navigable 
river, has been injurious to the coun¬ 
try, by diminishing its traile^ and de¬ 


priving them of the advantage of sup¬ 
plying themselves with everything 
they imported by water. 

From Tcherkask our author pro- 
ceetls through endless perils across the 
Terik, where he buys a Circassian 
horse, and escaping dangers even more 
formidable than he had passed on liLs 
way to the river, arrives at Vlady Cau- 
cas, a considerable Russian military 
station, close to the loot of the moun¬ 
tains from which it* takes its name. 
Shortly before his arrival at this sta¬ 
tion, he had a full view of the range 
of the Caucasus, which, our author in¬ 
forms us, “ was a sight to make the 
senses pause; to oppress even respira¬ 
tion, by the weight of the impression 
on the mind, of such vast overpower¬ 
ing sublimity.” 

From Vlady Caucas, he advances to 
cross the numnt.iins into (leorgiu, mid 
on Ins way is again inclosed in a net 
of dangers, from all of which, how¬ 
ever, he happily escapes unhurt. t)u 
his approach to Dcrial (a narrow pass 
in the mountains) the road, lie says, 
“ leads for a considerable way through 
a subterraneous passage cut in the so¬ 
lid rock.” 'I'iiis iia-ssage, however, is 
subterraneous, in the usual acceptance 
of the word, only for the space of three 
or four feet. 

We may here mention, that in a 
sketch, shewing the, height of the Cau¬ 
casus, which the Knight has copied 
from the^wotk of Knglelnmitand Par¬ 
rot, ho bas made an important error. 
He lias placed tlio level of the Caspian 
considerably ahorr that of the Black 
Sea, whereas,' liy the barometrical 
ineasiircmcnts of tlie (rerraan travcl- 
I Icrs, continued by subsequent obser¬ 
vation, the Caspian is actually .some¬ 
thing more than fifty toises beluiv the 
level of the Black Sea, and its shores 
may perhaps therefore he considered 
the lowest country in the globe. 

Crossing the Caucasus seems (from 
our author's account) to be by no 
means an ordinary undertaking, and 
the picture he draws of the terrors of 
passing the Good Gara mountain, is 
really tremendous. His account is as 
follows:— 

“ Nothing can paint the terrific situa¬ 
tion of the road which opened before us at- 
Good Gara. It seemed little better tlian a 
scramble along the perpendicular tace of a 
rock, whence a fall must be instant destruc¬ 
tion. The •path itself was, in iact, not 
more than ten or twelve feet wide, and this 
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wound rouafl Idle mountain during the 
whole circuity with a precipice at its side, 
of many hundred fathoms deep. Mobile 
pursuing tliis perilous way, we saw the 
heads of high hills, villages, and spreading 
woods, at a depth so far beneath, the eye 
could not dwell on it for a moment, with¬ 
out dizziness ensuing, the bottom of 
the green abyss, the Aragua appeared like 
a fine silver lino. 1 dared not trust my¬ 
self to gaze long on a scene, at once so sub¬ 
lime, and so painfully terrible. But leading 
my horse as near as I could, to tlmt side of 
the roiul whence the Good Gara towered to 
the sky, and tlierefotr opposite to that 
which edged the precipice, I looked with 
anxiety on my fdlow-traveUers, who were 
dining to f/w? stony projevtions^An their 
advance up this horrid acaladc*^^ 


Who would imagine that this //or- 
rid escalade’ is almost daily bfFected 
by carriages, nay, that the author's 
own calash mounted with himself— 
that for a hundred yards or more, im« 
mediately below the road, this green 
abyss” is yearly mown for hay by the 
inhabitants of the ntMghbouring villa¬ 
ges; and that a path leads almost 
directly down it, by which this liay is 
carried to the foot of the mountain, 
over the backs of asses?—Yet such is 
the fact. 

The Knight having overcome the 
difficulties of the mountain road, ami 
pdssed through the ruins of Mesket, 
(the ancient Hannastis,) where he saw 
some remains-of a Roman wall, at 
length found himself safe at Tiflis, 
the capital of Georgia. 

The most remarkable feature of this 


city is its castle, the ruins of which 
still stand on a hill above the tower; 
but our author was mistaken in sup- 
TOsing that he saw within its present, 
lines the mosque mentioned by Char¬ 
din, fbr that still stands where Sir 
J(dkn saw it, near the river to which 
the walls of the lovjer works (where 
the mosque was situated) then ex¬ 
tended. This lower fort no longer re¬ 
mains, and nothing is now left but 
that on the crown of the hill. Our 
author falls into another mistake, 
when he says that the river Koor, 
(Cjrus,) which runs through Tiflis, 
passes through Moghan to the north¬ 
west coast (utbe Caspian; wliereas it 
divides Moghan from Sheerwan, and 
empties itself on the west coast of the 
Caspian, near its southern extremity. 

From Tiflis Sir Robert proceeds -t(H 
.Wards Persia, and on his way visits 
the ruins uf Anni, a deserted, but 
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scarcely ruinous Anncnlan chy, with¬ 
in the Turkish frontier. From hence 
he journeys on to Etchmiatzin, (the 
three churches,) built by St Gregory, 
according to a plan shewn him in a 
vision, and on nis road thither, the 
Knight has a view of the mountains of 
Ararat. He thus describes his feelings 
on beholding them;— 

“ But the feelings I experienced while 
looking on the mountain, are hardly to be 
described. My eye not able to rest for any 
length of time on the blinding glory of its 
summits, wandered down the apparently 
intemainable sides, till 1 could no longer 
trace their vast lines in the mist of the ho¬ 
rizon ; when an irrepressible impulse, inr- 
mediately carrying niy eye upwards again, 
lefixed my gaze upon the awful glare of 
Ararat; and this bewildered sensibility of 
higbt being answered by a similar feeling 
in the mind, for some moments I wos lost 
in a strmigc susjicnsion of the powers of 

This is rather too much of a good 
thing. We can allow a man to be much 
struck with the first view of a fine 
mountain, and we can admit of his 
describing tlic feelings which it exci¬ 
ted within anv natural or reasonable 
bounds; but tne Knight has gone not 
only beyond every natural feeling, but 
even beyond common sense and possi¬ 
bility, and gives one the impression 
that he is describing what he suppo¬ 
sed might be felt, rather than what he 
actually did feel, on the occasion. 

From Etchmiaztin Sir Robert went 
to Erivan, near to which city is the 
lake of Sevan, which he supposes to 
be the Pains Lyclinites of Ptolemy; 
but he seems to have a very inaccurate 
idea of its dimensions, fbr he states its 
circumference at thirty miles, while it 
is in fact something more than one 
hundred, tie commits another error 
in enumerating amongst the districts 
of Erivan Sharagil,^' (Shooragil,) 
which belongs to Russia, In his ac¬ 
count of the value pf the Persian to¬ 
man, which he here first notices, ho 
has notbeen more fortunate. He states 
it at half a guinea; but as itsjralue is 
to that of the Dutch ducat as four to 
three, if we consider the ducat worth 
nine shillings, it wOl give twelve for 
•the toman; and we believe it has not 
been beneath this price. 

On his dep^ture from Erivan, at 
about nine miles from that dty. Sir 
Robert finds the ruins of Ardashir, 
and gives US a very pathetic acoouiu 
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of the deserted loneliness of the place. 
We were astonished, after this, to find 
that the ruins (which are not of great 
extent) contain no less than, three vil¬ 
lages. 

Ardashir our author^ets down, con¬ 
trary to every evidence, as Artaxata, 
the city built by Hannibal when he 
sought refuge in Armenia. Artaxata 
is described by all the ancient authors 
who notice it, as situated on the banks 
of the river Araxes, (now Aras,)—as' 
having a castle which stood on a high 
neck of land, washed on three sides by 
the river; and mention is also made 
of its bridge across the Araxes. Now 
Ardashir is situated, by the author’s 
own account, six miles from the Aras, 
and the furthest limits of the present 
ruins on that side do not approach the 
river nearer than five miles. We have 
no castle washed by the river on three 
sides, no hill indeed on which it could 
have stood, (for that put down in the 

f dan is a mere heap of ruin,) and we 
lave no symptoms of a bridge. The 
level of Ardashir, too, is so much above 
that of the bed of the river, that wc 
cannot suppose the Aras to have run 
near it at any time; and, in short, we 
have not between Ardashir and Ar¬ 
taxata one single point of resemblance. 

Morricr mentions, on the infonna- 
tioii'of Major Monteith, a place which 
corresponds much more nearly with 
the accounts which have reached us of 
the modern Carthageand the sub¬ 
sequent observations of that officer 
seem to have established their identity. 
This place is situated close to the river, 
has its castle washed on three sides by 
the stream, and still can shew the 
ruins of a noble bridge, as well as the 
scattered fragments of what appear tp 
have been dwellings on both sides of 
the water. Almost all the stones to be 
found there are of bazalt or trap, hewn 
with much care; but the bridge has 
the peculiarity of having been built uf 
a compact lime-stone, which must have 
been brought from a distance. 

From Ardashir Sir Robert pursued 
his journey to Nukshivan, (which he 
believes tobe the Naxuana of Ptolemy,) 
atid laments over the fall of its vine¬ 
yards, once so famous,—of which he 
says, nothing^ yiore are (is) now .to 
be seen beyond a few old walls of two 
or three gardens, where a remnant of 
^upfis may yet be found, to mark per¬ 
haps the spot of some old wine-press.” 
It is rather unfortunate for the accu¬ 


racy of our Knight, that Nukshivan 
is still famous for its vineyards, and 
that the chief supporU of the place are 
wine, prepared ^ape-juice, and rai¬ 
sins. 

From Nukshivan the Knight makes 
his way to Tabreez, and not far from 
that city passes over what he imagines 
may be. the plain of Kalderan, (cor¬ 
rectly, ChaldcTan,) where Shah Is¬ 
mael, the founder of the Sophy (Saf^ 
foveeah) dynasty of Persia, was de¬ 
feated by the Turks. But Chalderan 
is as well known as Tubreez, and lies 
at least a liundreil miles from where 
the Knight supposes lie may have 
found it. It is close to the Turkish 
frontier, on the side of Bayazede. 

Tabreez (the ancient (xuza) is the 
capital of the province of Azerbyjan, 
(Atropatia,.) and is the seat of govern¬ 
ment of his Royal Highness Abbas 
hleerza, the viceroy of the province, 
and elected heir-apparent to the throne 
of Persia. When Sir Robert arrived, 
the Prince was absent at Khdy, and 
our Knight employed himself in eeeinff 
the Vwiis^ which were not many. He 
ftiuls occasion, however, in describing 
them, to make some mistakes. He 
talks of a ruined mosque, called Alice 
Shall, which does not exist, and adorns 
it with painted tiles. There is a build¬ 
ing called Alice Shah, but it is not a 
mosque, neither has it any ornament; 
and tliere is an ornamented ruined 
tposque, but it is not called Alice Shah, 
neither is it within the present line of 
fortiheatiou, which the Knight tells us 
his ornamented mosque is. 

It is seldom that Sir Robert ven¬ 
tures to trouble us with anything like 
statistical information; but when he 
docs, his calculations are curious. We 
give the following as a specimen 

Chardin mentions, that, in his time, the 
capital of Azerbijan contained half a mil. 
lion ofpeople. The consequence which had 
been attached to maintaining its military 
Strength, under Abbas tlic Great, must, of 
course, have increased the inhabitants of 
the city. Rut, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, we find its population 
so wonderfully reduced,.that, at the earth¬ 
quake of 1727 , which demolished the chief 
part of the town, not more than seventy 
thousand persons were victims; an incredi* 
pk dUpropi>riion to ths rate of Us inhabit 
iants jmt hefore* And at the succeeding 
shock, which happened sixty years after¬ 
wards, only forty tlwusand remained to be 
swollowci up in the second jirnfph. If the 
vast number reported by Chor^iin as 
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population of Tabreez, In the year 10R6, 
were the real fact, how terrible must have 
been the events of war, and its attendant 
evils, famine and pestilence, which must 
have swept the province of Azerbijan, and 
reduced its capital city, in t)ie course of 
little more tlian forty years, (from the time 
of his calculation to the iirst earthquake,) 
from half a million of >ouls, to hardly more 
than onC'iifth of that multitude.” 

Here Sir llobert sjets out with half 
a million, and at the end of a little 
more than forty years finds that only 
one hundred and ten thousand were 
left, hccjuise the earthquake which oc¬ 
curred in destroyed *)nly seventy 
thousaml. Whatever he may think 
of the number, yvo think it a very fair 
proportion of the pojiulation 

to be di stroyed by tlie falling of their 
houses upon them. This earthquake, 
howx’ver, was a reasonahJe and well-be¬ 
haved one couqiarcd with that which 
followed; for whereas this first left, hy 
the knight's calculation, forty thou¬ 
sand inhabitants still in the city, the 
second left not even one to tell the 
fit*)ry. lie says, only forty thousand 
remained to be sw'aliowetl tq>in the 
second gulpli.'* What he menus by a 
gulpb, we are at a loss to couipvehcnd. 
If he means that the cartli opened and 
received the unfortunate xbrty tlmu- 
sanil who had escaped the first 

can assure liiin that nothing of this* 
kind occurred. Jlut w(; ratlicr ima¬ 
gine it is only ihc Knight's mode of 
speaking. 

Winle atTahreez the Knight visited 
the palace of tlie Prince, and the fe¬ 
males being absent, was admitted to 
view' tile Undcromi, or llarain Khou- 
ah, which presented nothing remark¬ 
able. lie had an audience of IMalik 
Kossim Meerza, a fineboy of thirteen, 
with the deportment of a man- This 
leads our author to descant fargely on 
the imj)rovemcnt which has taken 
place in the mode of educating princes 
in Persia, which we have not room to 
insert, but which gives him occasion 
to extol tbe powers that Ac, at the ex¬ 
pense of ill! their^predecessora since the 
. tlays of Cyrus. 

Some of Sir Robert's olisetvfitions 
on the habits of the Persians are ra¬ 
ther remarkable. He observes, that 
few of them increase their clothitig 
dilring the winter, which is tlie more 
extraordinary, as it is well known tliat 
they pass much of their time, even in 
the most inclement seasons, in rooips 


without fires, and often sitting close 
to an open window. We are at a loss 
to conjecture what the Persians make 
of the great “quantities of furs which 
are sent into tneir country, and of the 
endless supplies of sheep-skin' cover¬ 
ings called Poosteens, Oimas, &c. 
which are sold in such numbers in 
every bazar in Per.sia. 

The cold at Tabrecz is very intense, 
and its effects appear to bo appalling, 
for the Knight informs us, that from 
the practice of closing the city-gates 
at night, and not opening them till 
morning, travellers who arrive too late* 
to be admitted are frequently destroy¬ 
ed hy the cold. His words arc, And 
during the inclement season, at open¬ 
ing the gates, very often a terrible seene 
of death uulblds itself close to the 
threshold. Old and young, animals 
and children, lying one lifeless heap !’* 
This account is not vulircly without 
foundation, for we believe tliat tlierli 
is one instance on record, or at least 
tt>ld, of some persoilts having been fro¬ 
zen to death at the gates of Tabreez. 
Rut we will venture toass('rt, that no¬ 
thing at all resembling Sir llohcrtV. 
dcscri|)tion has occurred more than 
once w'lthin the memory ofnian. *l'his 
is wliat Sir Robert uuderfetaiids liy 
ver^j often. 

At Tabreez he has occasion to give 
us some farther account of Persian 
coins, which he does with his usual 
acctiracy. He informs us that one 
real is equal to twc'Uty-lour copper 
” shys,'’(shahees,) but we have it froni 
better authority that the real is equal 
to twenty-five. 

Sir Robert liaving been invited by 
the Prince Jloyal toaccomj)any liim to 
Teheran, whither his royal highness 
W'as going to assist at the festival of 
the Is’owroze, prepared for his jour¬ 
ney. He gives rather a lively descrip¬ 
tion of the group which was formed at 
starting. Not far from (>)jjin, (a sum¬ 
mer palace at which the l^rincc rested,) 
is a cave containing a vapour destruc¬ 
tive to-animal life, and it seems to ex¬ 
cite tilt Knight's no small wonder, 

• that the top of the cave is free from 
the fatal gas. He does not. seem to 
have even conjectured, t))at the speci¬ 
fic gravity of the deadly exhalation, 
(as he calls it,) may nave been greater 
than tliat of atmospheric air. We 
have no doubt that this excavation, 
like hundreds of others, contains car¬ 
bonic acid gas. 
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The next of any importance to 
which we conic is Miaiia, thmous for 
. its,bug, of which so many stories are 
told, all of which our Ivuight seems to 
have swallowed implicitly. His alarm 
for these bugs was such, that he even 
forgot himself so far as to beat the 
mail whom the Prince had sent to en¬ 
tertain him on the road. The bite of 
this formidable bug, our Knight as¬ 
sures us, is fatal, producing death at 
the expiration of or nine vK/nths* 
The people of the village, liowevcr, 
cxjicricnce no inconvenience from it. 

From Miana Sir Kobert procoe<lcd 
across the Koflaii Kooli, (where Mr 
Browne was mysteriously murdered,) 
to 'i'ehcran, where tlie Knight was 
present at the celebration of the fes¬ 
tival of the \owroze. As this is a re¬ 
markable part of the court proceedings 
in Persia, we shall notice some errors 
into which he has fallen in describing 
what occurred; and first, wc must 
say, tliat wlierever Sir Uobert got the 
king’s speech which he has given us, 
it is entirely fictitious, and such as the 
King of Persia would not (we will ven¬ 
ture to say) repeat on such an occa¬ 
sion for almost any bribe. Tlic Xow- 
roze, (New Hay,) thougli it is called 
so from its liuving been the first day 
of the year amongst the ancient Per¬ 
sians, is not the j'irst dc.y of the JMa- 
honnnedau year, and h.is nothing to do 
with the regulation of the days of any 
month; it therefore must seldom hap¬ 
pen that this day fulls on the first of a 
month. The love of unity with his 
subjects which the king is here made 
to express, is a sentiment which it 
would be thought quite beneath the 
dignity of majesty to utter, and never 
was uttered by the Shah at such a 
time. 

Sir llobert mentions a bird-headed 
stafi'which was carried before the mas¬ 
ter of the ceremonies, and, supposing 
it to represent the ancient Persian 
eagle-standard, moralizes in good set 
terras" 011 its degradation. But he 
might have reserved his sorrow for a 
more fitting occasion, as we can assure 
him that the carrying of a staff before 
the master of the ceremonies must 
have been accidental, and that the 
wand which that august personage 
usually bears in his own hand, has a 
bird or beast, or anything else, or no¬ 
thing at all, on the top of it, just as to 
his excellency may seem right 

Our author states that his majesty 
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the Shah wore the two fkraous dia¬ 
monds, the IMountaiu and the Sea of 
Splemlom-. But his majesty has only 
the latter. The fonner (if we mistake 
not) was Lii.t heard of amongst the 
Afghans. 

The Knight was very much startled 
by a sudden burst of sounds from the 
Moolahs, who, he informs us, were 
sounding the king's praises. Now it 
liappens that the speech in praise of 
the king, which also implores a bless¬ 
ing upon him, is always read by one 
person. At the conclusion the j\Ioo- 
lalisdrawl out Aineon, (Amen,) which 
is tile whole sura of their vocifera¬ 
tions. 

Something induced the Knight to 
suppose, that he saw under a shed at 
tlie gate of the ark or inner fort which 
contains the palace, the ruinous 
brass cannon'which Chardin mentions 
luiving seen in the Maydan i Shah at 
Ispahan." In this, however, he was 
inii-taken, for the ruinous cannon" 
wiis taken from Lootf Allen Khan, 
whose name was erased to make room 
for that of Futteh Alice Shah. 

After having witnessed the celebra¬ 
tion of the festival of the Nowroze, Sir 
llobert extended liis researches beyond 
the city walls. ‘ Nothing seems to 
have captivated him so much as the 
]'iilace and garden of the Negaristan, 
(Place of Paintings,) which he thus 
dcbcribes: 

“ One of the delicious spots to which I 
paid the most frequent visits after the com¬ 
mencement of the genial weather I speak 
of, was the garden of Negaristan, another 
garden of the king’s, in tlie same direction 
as the one just described, but only half a 
mile from the city.” 

And then he goes on to say,— 

Narrow secluded walks, shaded abovd, 
and enamelled with flowers below, with 
cuts of clear and sparkling water, sil /ering 
the ground, and cooling the air, vary tlie 
scene, from parts which the hand of ne¬ 
glect, (or taste assuming graceful negli- 
geiiccj) has left in a state of romantic wil¬ 
derness.” 

And again,— 

“ On my first entering this bower of 
fairy land, (indeed, I may call it the very 
gardai of Beauty and the Beast,”) 

(No reference, we hope, to Futteh 
Alice Shah.) 

I was struck with the appearance of 
two rose trees full fourteen feet high, laden 
with thousands of flowers jn every degree 

T 
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of expaiwlon, and of a bloom and delicacy 
of scent that sweetened the whole atmos¬ 
phere with the most exquisite perfume, 
Alc.” But in this delicious garden of 
Negaristan, the eye and the smell were not 
the only senses regaled by the rose. The 
ear was enchanted by the wild and beau¬ 
tiful notes of multitudes of nightingales, 
whose warbltngs seem to increase in melo¬ 
dy and softness with the unfolding of 
their favourite flowers, &.c. 

At the upper, end of the garden Is a 
small and fantastically built palace, inclo¬ 
sed in a little paradise of . sweets. The 
Shah often retires thither for days together 
at the beginning of summer, before be re¬ 
moves to more distant and temperate re¬ 
gions ; and accompanied by the softer sex 
of his family, forgets, for a while, that life 
or tlie world Iiave other seasons than the 
gay and lovely spring. This building was 
of a light architecture, and, with its seclu¬ 
ded garden, presented altogether a scene 
more congenial to the ideas F had concei¬ 
ved of one of those earthly imitations of 
the Houri’s abodes, than any 1 had yet 
met in the east. 

The pahacc was nearly circnlaT,fullof 
elegant apartments, brilliantly adonicd 
with gilding, ara}>cs<[ue, looking-glasses, 
and flowers, natural and painted, in every 
quarter. f50Uie of the largest saloons were 
additionally ornamented with pictures; 
[portraits of tiie Shah and his sons ; of the 
ciuef personages tit txiurt; also of foreign 
ijiinisicrs; and amongst the rest were (fe- 
jv'ral Sir John Malcolm, Sir Hartford 
Jones, Sir (lore Ousely, Monsieur (hir- 
danne, Ac. Ac. Ac. uU pourtruyed in high 
costume, and all like one and the same ori¬ 
ginal. 'J'he carpets and nuninuids of these 
apartments were of the most delicate fa¬ 
bric, and literally as we moved we felt 
treading on velvet. But tlie place of 
greatest attraction to an Oriental taste cer¬ 
tainly was the summer-hath. It seemed 
to comprise everything of seclusion, clc. 
gance, and that luxurious enjoyment which 
has too often been the chief occupation of 
some Asiatic princes, and perliaps will ever 
be the favourite recreation witli them all. 
Tills bath saloon, or court, (for it is diffi¬ 
cult to give it an exactly appropriate 
name,) hcinidar^ •ofithuxutH 'baftin in \t$ 
vviiiic of pure 'while. mo/’.Vc, of the same 
shape, and about sixty or seventy feet in 
diameter. Thb is fdled witli the clearest 
water, sparkling in the ,sun, for its only 
canopy is the vault of heaven; hnt mvt'- 
fm’#, with other pendant shrubs hcanng 
^Jkrwtrs^ cluster ^tcar /<, and at times their 
xvavhtg hraui'hi's thnrw u. bcaitiifullp guU 
veriu^ slmdr over the cxeessivv, brightness 
of waters Hound the sides are two 
jauges, one above the other, of little cham¬ 
bers looking towards the bath, nndfurnUh^ 
. ed with Cver^ refmmcnt of i!ic Harem. 
These are for the accommodation of the 


ladies, who accompany the Sliah during 
his occasional sojourns at the Negaristan. 
They undress or repose in these, before or 
after the delight of bathing; for so fond 
are they of this luxury, they remain in the 
water for hours, and sometimes, when tlie 
heat is very relaxing, come out more dead 
than alive. But in the delightful recess, 
the waters flow through the basin by a con¬ 
stant spring, tlius renewing the body’s vi¬ 
gour by their bracing coolness^ and en. 
diantingly refreshing tlie air, which the 
sun’s influence and the thousand flowers 
hreatfring around might otherwise render 
oppressive with their incense. The royal 
Ula^ter of tliis lloiiTi Adonis frequently 
takes his noon-day repose in one of the up¬ 
per chambers which encircle the saloon of 
the hath, and, if he be inclined, he has 
tmly to turn his eyes to the scene below, to 
sec the loveliest objects of his tenderness 
sporting like Naiuds amidst the crystal 
stream, and glowing with all the bloom 
and brilliancy which belongs to Asiatic 
youth. Ju such a bath court, it is proba¬ 
ble that Bathsheba was seen by the ena¬ 
moured king of Isiael. As he was ‘ walk¬ 
ing at evening tide on the roof of his pa¬ 
lace,' he might nndcsigncdly have strulUd. 
far enough to overlook the 1’iideroon of his 
women, where the beautiful wife of Uriah, 
visiting the royal wives, might have joined 
them, as was often the custom in those 
countries, in the delights of the bath.” 

Of all the instances of excessive.em- 
bcllishmcnt (and these are not a few) 
with which our author 1ms favoured 
us, none surpasses this absurdly exag¬ 
gerated description; for besides giving 
a most inaccurate impression of the 
whole, he describes things which do 
not exist. Wc shall only notice one or 
two of them. 

The bath saloon, or court, wliich he 
describes as circular, is an octagon, 
and the basin, instead of being of pure 
white marble, is of good brick and 
lime, with an edging only of marble, 
and that all above water. So far from 
being surrounded by rose-trees and 
other pendant shrubs bearing flowers,” 
the basin extends to the walls of the 
surrounding buildings, between which 
and -the water there is nothing but 
stone. It does not, therefore, and can¬ 
not by possibility, contain a single 
shrub. 

The garden is extensive, but mi¬ 
serably kept, and laid out without 
taste, more for profit than for beauty. 
Tlie trees arc so close together that it 
is impossible, with any comfort, to go 
amongst them, and there are no wallU 
except the two avenues which divide 
each other at right angles in the ocn- 
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tre of the place. The fruit-trees are 
almost entirely hid by ranges of tall 
poplars^ which are set in straight lines 
so close that their stems almost touch. 
The palace is a ptior buildings con¬ 
structed partly of brick and partly of 
mud. The small apartments round 
the bath saloon are much out of re¬ 
pair ; indeed, have never been quite 
finished, and more resemble the cells 
of anchorites than the habitations of 
queens- The great chamber or hall 
which contains the curious painting 
representing almost every variety of 
Eastern costume, is dark and dingy, 
and the whole place, though probiibly 
a comfortable spring lesidcncc, has 
little to boast beyond its clear water 
and its nightingales. 

It is a rarity in these times/* says 
the Knight, to see a Persian of any 
class intoxicated with drink/* That he 
shouldhavc passed through thecountry 
without havingseenany of thescenes of 
drunkenness which so constantly oc¬ 
cur, is no bad evidence of tlic very su¬ 
perficial manner in whicli lie has ob¬ 
served the habits and occupations of 
the people. 

Amongst our author’s foibles, none 
is more remarkable than his desire to 
add to liis own iinjiortunce by letting 
us know how much he has been ho¬ 
noured by every great man with Avliom 
he comes in contact. A ludicrous in¬ 
stance of this weakness-occurs in the 
account which ho gives of taking the 
Shah’s portrait. majesty,” says 
Sir Robert, entered on that wliich 
was the object of the morning, and 
desired me to draw as near him as I 
should deem necessary, and to hescat^ 
ed. This command was considered the 
highestpcrsonal honour he could confer 
on any man.” Sir Robert’s vanity and 
ignorance of Eastern manners indur ed 
him to consider it as such ; but liad 
heknown mortfof the matter, he would 
have discovered^ that this is an ho¬ 
nour which many professional gentle¬ 
men share with him, and amongst 
others that respectable personage the 
king’s barber, who, when in tlic ex¬ 
ercise of his calling, whether cutting 
his majesty’s toc-nails, or shaving his 
'kingly scalp, invariably receives the 
same order, la be seated. His majesty 
knows well that the barber cannot per- 
fom the duties of his office without 
being permitted to squat, and he just¬ 
ly concluded that our Knight could 
not so readily transfer his royal phy¬ 


siognomy to paper or canvass unless be 
was allowed a similar privilege. 

About three miles from Teheran are 
the ruins of the city of Rhey Rhages, 
of which Sir Robert has given us a 
plan. Though not by arty means an 
accurate one, it may still serve to give 
some idea of the place. 

From Teheran lie proceeded towards 
Ispahan, by the way of Kopm, (a city 
held sacred by tJie Persians from its 
containing the tomb of Fatima, the 
daughter of IMahommcd,) where, he 
mentions, many Persians purchase 
themselves grayes at a considmhlc 
cost, though those who can afford u 
still greater expenditure obtain a par¬ 
ticipation in the sanctity of lloossein, 
Kcrbela, or Alice, at IMeschcd. This 
is anofiier blunder. The tomb of Alice 
is at Nujjif, near Kerbela, pot far from 
Bagdad, whereas JMesched is the capi¬ 
tal of Kliorassan, quite in the opposite 
direction, and is the burying-place of 
another martyred saint named Imauin 
Reza. 

Passingfrom Koom through Kashan, 
(famous for its silk and velvet manu¬ 
factures,) our Knight .arrives at Koh- 
roocl, after having been again put in 
bodily fear by the difficulties of the 
ro al. Here lie discovers an old tomb- 
ston'^, which moved him to much ad¬ 
miration ; iiud being toid that it co¬ 
vered the remains of some Pvlhtva, 
(Peilhewan,) and that this word means 
a warrior, his imagination connects il 
with Pelhavce, (the ancient language of 
Persia,) .and immediately puts before 
bis mind’s eye” a warrior of tlie days 
of Cyrus. PeiUiowan did, and still docif 
moan a warrior, but has been extend¬ 
ed by courtesy, and is now generally 
applied to wrestlers, and other gym¬ 
nastic pcrforiiicis; in short, a Pcil- 
hewan of the present day in Persia is 
pretty nearly what our Gentleman of 
the Fancy is in England. 

Crossing a range of lofty mountains, 
(which, by the by, is omitted in the 
map,) Sir Robert journeys on, through 
heat and direful thirst, to Ispahan. 
Here he finds the Nizam ud Dowlut, 
son of the Amcen ud Dowlut gover¬ 
nor. This is a mistake which has been 
continued throughout the work- Tiie 
Nizam ud Dowlut is the father, not 
the son of the Ameen-ud Dowlut. At 
Ispahan, the Knight gives us a descrip¬ 
tion of the Chehel Seitoon, (a palace 
of the Suffbove^h King^,) which is cast 
in the same tnbdfd as thjit of the Ne-.' 
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garlstan $t l^heran^ but is scarcely so 
preposterous, for the Chekel Seitoon 
does possess some merit. He assures 
us that the country round Ispahan is 

capable of the most productive cul¬ 
tivation j*’ but unfortunately it is quite 
the reverse—^it is even unusually ste¬ 
rile and unfruitful, and but for the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of so large a city, 
could not possibly pay the expense of 
tillage. 

Eut Sir Robert has fallen into an¬ 
other and a more important error, (as 
it affects the character of a consider¬ 
able body, already sufficiently depress¬ 
ed and reviled,) in the account which 
he gives of the morals of the Arme¬ 
nian population of Julplia. Hiat small 
remnant of a scattered Christian peo¬ 
ple, ground by their rulers, and bear¬ 
ing the weight of insult and contempt, 
as well as of grievous political oppres¬ 
sion, have certainly deviated much 
from the rules of their religion, and 
fallen from the character which they 
held in belter times. But amongst all 
the evils by which they have been sur¬ 
rounded, they have at least maintain¬ 
ed their character for one virtue, and 
it ill became an Englishman to tread 
under foot those of his own taitli, who 
are already at the mercy ol' every ruf¬ 
fian, and to seek to deprive them of the 
merit of retaining one of a few vir¬ 
tues, to which they may fairly and ho¬ 
nestly lay claim. The charge against 
the Armenian females of Julphais un¬ 
founded ; and we wonder the more to 
find it here, as the “young Bersian/'’^ 
Sedak Beg, who accompanied Sir i?o- 
bert, (and through wliom he must 
have procured almost all his informa¬ 
tion,) is himself an Arnnniian in the 
Persian service, and though nut a na¬ 
tive of J alpha, might be supposed to 
have some natunil regard for .the cha¬ 
racter of the people of whom ho was 
one. 

From Ispahan the Knight proceed¬ 
ed through a country abounding in 
bands of robbers and assassins, and 
mountainprecipicesand trackless ways, 
towards Perscpolis. On his journey he 
chanced to see a wild ass, which lie 
pursued,‘ but did not kill. A few 
days after this,” says the Knight, 

we saw another of these animals, 
and pursuing it determinatcly, had the 


good fortune, after a hard chase, to kill 
it, and bring it to our quarters. From 
it I completed my sketch.” 

We believe this is the first instance 
upon record of the wild ass having been 
run down in such a manner. We beg’ 
leave to extract a few lines from, IVIr 
Alorier’s account of this animal, and of 
the mode of hunting it. 

On the desert, before we reached Cas- 
vin, in the grey of Uie morning, we gave 
chase to two wild asses, which the Persians 
call gour khur, bat which had so much the 
speed of our horses, that when they had got 
at some distance, they stood still, and look¬ 
ed behind at us, snorting with Uicir noses 
in the air, as if in contempt of pur endea¬ 
vours to catch tlieiii. Tlie Persians some¬ 
times succeed in killing them, but not with¬ 
out great dexterity and knowledge of their 
haunts. To effect this they place relays of 
horsemen and dogs upon the track whicli 
they are known to pursue, and then hunt 
them towards the rriays, when fiesh dogs 
and horses are started upon the half-ex¬ 
hausted animal. The whole of this account 
agrees with Xenophon, who says, that tlieir 
horsemen had no other means of catching 
them, than by dividing thenwelvcs into re¬ 
lays, and succeeding one another in the 
chase.” 

From those accounts—from wliat is 
generally known of the flcctness of the 
wild ass, as well ns from our own more 
minute information, we have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that it was not a wild 
ass which our Knight describes liim- 
self to have slain. It must therefore 
have been a tame otu*; and probably 
Kouit* ])oor villager, who had to bewail 
the loss which he sustained, has, from 
that time to this, been wondering by 
what mysterious hand his ass bad been 
carried from his pastures, little sus- 
j)ecting that the plundererwafi no other 
tiian a Christian Knight. We really 
tinnk that Sir RolKTt would do well to 
find out the unfortunate man whom 
he thus deprived of hismroperty, and 
reimburse him in the full v^ue of the 
animal. 

If any evidence were wanting to 
prove tliat it was not a wiki ass, wc 
might find it in the description and 
the drawing of the animal. For we are 
told that it had no dark line running 
down its back, which the wild ass in¬ 
variably has, though it has no bar 
acrocss the shoulder; and certain we 


* This Sedak Beg is the same of whom an account is givai in John Bull- and who 
ieA in compare with the Duke of Sussex on some public occasion. 
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arc, that no wild ass ever carried such 
a bead on such a neck as is here repre* 
sented. 

At one of the stages between Ispa¬ 
han and Persepolisj Sir Robert stum¬ 
bled upon a very libcral-minticd Moo¬ 
lah, which gives iiim occasion to make 
some ren)arks on the feelings of Per¬ 
sians towards Europeans, arising from 
the difference of their religions; and 
as soiiie of his observations are calcu¬ 
lated to mislead persons not well in¬ 
formed on these matters, we shall no¬ 
tice one of them, which is more parti¬ 
cularly erroneous, lie assures us, that 
few. Persians in the northern parts of 
the country would have any objection 
to cat out of the same tray with an 
European. It is impossible to imagine 
anything much more inaccurate than 
this statement, Wc venture to assert 
that scarcely any Persian in north or 
south, who has not emancipated him¬ 
self from the restraints imposed by bis 
religion, will dip liis Iiand into the dish 
with an European. W'"c are aware that 
some remarkable exceptions to this as¬ 
sertion might be quoted, but wo say 
that these have only occurred where 
the IV’rsiaii was willing to purchase 
some; considerable eidvantage by doing 
what was disagreeable to himself, and 
what he conceived to he high honour 
to the infidel with whom he deigned 
to cat out of the same dish. 

In speaking of the Eelcaut, (the 
wandering tribes of Persia,) Sir Robert 
displays an ignorance which is quite 
inexcusable in a man who pn;teiuls to 
give an account of the country, lie 
imagines that all the Eelcaut are of 
Tartar origin, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the Bukhliarecs, whereas near¬ 
ly one-half of their number belongs to 
ueitlier the one nor the other, and arc 
probably older inhabitantsof the coun¬ 
try than the divisions which he has 
mentioned. 

The wandering tribes of Persia, com¬ 
prised under tlie general term Eel, (of 
which Eelcaut is the plural,) are usual¬ 
ly divided into four nations, viz. The 
Lacks, who believe themselves to be 
aborigines of Persia—The Koords, 
(Carducians,) who have migrated from 
their own country, or been removed 
by conquerors—The Toorks, who are 
of Tartar origin, and most of whom 
came into these parts with Chengis 
Khan, or with Timoorluiig, (Tamer¬ 
lane ;) and the Arabs, who probably 
came to Persia soon after theMahom- 


medan Conquest. The Bukhtiarees are 
generally considcrecl as a tribe of the 
Lack nation, or division; and they 
speak a dialect of the same language. 
The language of the Lacks is said to 
have a near affinity to the Pelbavec, as 
lias also tlat of the Koords; and a 
Lack can make himself understood even 
now in Koordistan. It is therefore not 
improbable that they may be of the 
same stock, and that the mountainous 
parts of Persia and Koordistan may 
have originally been inhabited by the 
same people. 

The Rukhtiatees (though consider-, 
ed as a tribe of liacks, from speaking 
nearly the same language) do not be¬ 
lieve themselves to have at all times 
resided in Persia, but think that they 
have come from the westward, and are, 
therefore, not improbably of Koordish 
origin. It has been suggested that the 
Bukhtiarces may be a jiortion of the 
Cireek colony from Baktria, but this is 
contradicted by their own tradition 
that they came from the west. 

Each of the four nations above cnii- 
ineratod is divided into numerous 
tribes, and these tribes subdivided in¬ 
to clans, and even the clans into small¬ 
er parts. Of these tribes some have al¬ 
most entirely ahamloncd their wander¬ 
ing life, and have settled themselvea 
in tixed habitations. Others are in pro- 
grt'ss towards the same change, having 
built houses, which they inhabit in 
the winter; but many sj>end the whole 
year in their tents, and have j)laccs of 
eneaiiipaient for tlie winter, in some 
warm spots, and ranges of mountain 
pastures for the summer. 

That Sir Robert slio.ild have fiillen 
into hO great an error n'garding the 
most interesting portion of tlie popula¬ 
tion of Persia, is the more remarkable, 
as Kerrcem Kliaii, one of the worthiest 
in the list of Persian monarchs, was 
himself a Lack, of the tribe /und, and 
no more descended from Tartars than 
from Celts. 

The Knight represents this wander¬ 
ing population as Jivuig andcr tents 
made of /ioric hai ?'—a singular supjio- 
sition, as in that case a man would re¬ 
quire the tails of nearly a hundred 
horses to complete the most ordinary 
habitation ; and as the Persians have 
a great aversion to cutting tbeir hor¬ 
se./ tails, wc must imagine cacJi of 
the individuals who ]>ossesscs a tent 
the master of more dian a hundred 
horses. The tents are made of a cloth 
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numUfactUred from goats* hair, with 
sometimes a mixture of coarse wool. 

At Moorghaub (Passagardic,) the 
Knight finds the remains which were 
described by Moricr, and to satisl'y us 
that the tomb given by the country 
people to the mother of Sobmon, and 
believed by Morier to be the tomb of 
Cyrus, is actually the place of rest of 
that monarch, he quotes a passage from 
Arrian, which, had he given it right¬ 
ly, would have gone to prove quite the 
reverse. He professes to give the words 
of Arrian, and gives them thus—, 

‘‘ ‘ The tomb of Cyrus was in the royal 
paradise of Pussargad^c, round which a 
grove of various trees was planted. It was 
supplied with water, and its fields were co¬ 
vered With high grass. The tomb was, be¬ 
low, of a quadrangular shape, built of free¬ 
stone ; above, was a house of stone, witli a 
roof. The door that leads into it is so very 
narrow that a man, not very tall, with dif¬ 
ficulty can get in.’ ” 

Let us sec what Arrian says, in 
Rookb’s translation. 

The tomb was placed in the Royal 
gardens at Passargad;r, and round it was 
planted a grove of .all kinds of trees ; the 
place also was well watered, and tlie surface 
of the carlli all round clotlicd with a beauti¬ 
ful verdure. The basis thcre(»fconM'itcd of 
one large stone, of a q\iadrfinguUr form. 
Above, was a small edifice, wiili an mr/icd 
roof of stone, and a door, or entrance, so 
very narrow, that the slenderest man could 
scarcely pass through.” 

Here we have a remarkable differ¬ 
ence between the two translations ; the 
one stating that the base was buili of 
freestone ; tlie other, that it avus of 
one stone. The one, that it was a house 
'of stone, with a roof ; the other, that 
it was a small edifice*, with an arched 
roof of %tozie. I'he one, that a man not 
very tall, with difficulty can get in; 
the other, tlut the slendci’est man 
could scarcely pass through. Now this 
tomb lias not a basis of one quadran¬ 
gular stone, neither has it an arched 
roof, neitlier is the door so narrow, that 
the slenderest man could scarcely pass 
through. 

Notwithstanding these things,how¬ 
ever, we are still inclined to believe 
that this edifice is the tomb of Cyrus, 
and, consequently, that Blooghaub is 
PassagardiE, or Passargadse, as Arrian 
writes it. At all events, it corresponds 
much b^^ore nearly with the descrip¬ 
tions'which have reached us, than any 
other place which has been pointed 
out. 


From Passagardffi our author pro-^ 
oeeded to Nakshee Roostam, where he 
found ample occupation for his pencil 
in copying the bas-reliefs sculptured 
on its rocks, to which lie has done great 
justice in his drawings. He then went 
to Persepolis, whence he lias brought 
another set of drawings, wliich form 
the most valuable part ot his Avork. 

He endeavours to prove tliat Pcrsc- 
polis owes its ornaments to Darius.Hy- 
daspes, but unless we put our faith in 
IVofessor Grotefeud's skill to decipher 
the arrow-headed or Persepolitan cha¬ 
racter, and to translate the languagt? 
wliich it is used to represent, we have 
not before us evidence sufficient to es¬ 
tablish the era to which these truly 
magnificent ruins belong; and we are * 
sorry to find, that some of the first 
Orientalists in Europe are very doubt¬ 
ful of the efficacy of Professor Cirotc- 
feud*s system to bring us to a right 
uiulerstamling of these inscriptions. 

At I'ersepolis, Sir Robert was taken 
ill, and left something undone which 
lie intended to liavc done. Jf he has 
left any bas-reliefs unco])iecl, his ha¬ 
ving been obliged to leave the ruins is 
much to he regretted. From Persejio- 
lis lie jiroceetied to Sluvraz, the city of 
Hafiz and of Saadee. Here he was for 
a considerable time in bad health, and 
was prevented by his iudisiiositiou, and 
the heat of the weather, from descend¬ 
ing into the Ioav country, have 
lost something by his not having been 
able to visit Slialqiore, for though Mo- 
ricr's drawings of the sculplurgs there 
are tolerable, tliere is a mighty difilr- 
cncc between tliem and those which 
Sir Robert would ]ia\c given. 

Not far from Sheer iz the Knight 
saw, on a liill, tlie ruins of an edifice, 
on the remaining parts of which (the 
four door Avays) he observed some sculp¬ 
tures, resembiiug those of Persepolis, 
but rejects the idea that these have 
been brought from the great ruin, and 
states that they must have been execu¬ 
ted for their present situation. In this 
he is certainly mistaken. The lintel of 
one, at least, of the door-ways is'sculp- 
tured on the lower side, and so placed 
that the head and feet of the figure 
represented upon it rest on tlie pillars 
which form the door-posts, and are 
tlierehy hid—which could not have 
been the case, had the stones been ori¬ 
ginally inten4ed for their present situ¬ 
ation. Moreover, the foundations of 
the walls, wliich have connected these 
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door-waya^ j^and which may still be 
sceu by cleanng away a little earth and 
rabbisji^) are, in part, composed of 
fragments of sculptured stones, and of 
pillars corresponding, in the mode of 
iluting, with those still standing at 
Persepolis. We may also remark that 
the proper name of this ruin is not 
Mesched Madcr i Sooliman, as Sir llo-# 
bert supposes, but Kasr Aboo Nasr. 

Before we take leave of the first'vo- 
lume, we must state that the Knight 
has throughout called the Prince Go- 
vernor of Sheeraz, not Hoosscin Alice 
Afeerza, wliich is his name, but Has- 
san Alice Alcerza, which is the name 
of another son of the King, wlio has 
never been (iovernor of Shceraz. But 
this Sir Jlobert no doubt considers a 
trifle, as he has given us several speci¬ 
mens of the same sort of inaccuracy. 

At Shecraz, <\r Bobert is joined by 
Dr Sharpe, who is proceeding to Te- 
Jicran, and wlio‘advises the ICnight to 
return northward. I'hey accordingly 
set outtogethcr, and on their third day's 
march from Sheeraz, they enter a nar¬ 
row valley, bounded on the right by 
a mountain, whioJi tbeir guide informs 
them is Istakhr; but the infoffnatum 
is immediately rejected as inaccurate, 
because, from the form of tlie moun¬ 
tain, our author imagines that no fort 
er city could have stood on or beneath 
it. Yet the guide was right; it was 
even Istakhr wliich he pointed out; 

• just there it stands, with its crown of 
rock, like a huge column rising from 
the conUk of the mountain; and with 
all due deference to the Knight's know- 
lc<Igc of military matters, we must 
differ from him in opinion regarding 
the possibility of constructing a fort on 
the ton; for had he ascended, lie would 
there liave found the remains of a con¬ 
siderable fortification. 

During this day’s march too, near 
Mayen, our author niiglit have exami¬ 
ned the ground on which Aga Ala- 
hommed Khan was encamped when 
liootf Alice Khan made his famous 
night-attack on the lines of his rival, 
and nearly succeeded, with a handful 
of men, in excluding the Kajars (the 
present Royal family) from the throne 
of Persia. But Sir Robert was proba¬ 
bly ignorant even of the event which 
eave interest td the ground over which 
he was passing. 

At lmaum,Zada Ismael, (a village 
so colled from its being the buryiiig- 
place of Ismael, a descendant from 


some one of the MahommedAn saints 
of the line of their prophet,) Dr Sharpe 
was taken ill, and they were forced to 
remain there for some flays. Our au¬ 
thor admires the domestic policy of his 
host, who, like the other inhabitants 
of the sanctified village, was a seyud, or 
descendant of the prophet, and parti¬ 
cularly commends his judgment for 
dividing his attentions equally amongst 
his wives. Sir Robert does not seem 
to be aware that such a division is par« 
ticulorly enjoined by his host’s ances¬ 
tor in the Koran. 

From this viBage the travellers pro¬ 
ceeded towards Ispahan; and we have 
again all the horrors of break-neck 
roads, beset by merciless banditti, de¬ 
picted by tlie Knight in gloomy co¬ 
lours. From Aspass, (the district once 
governed by one of the Shirleys,) they 
proceed on their journey; but, before 
reaching tlie ancient capital, were 
tined to sustai*! a .most formidable at¬ 
tack from a party of mounted Bukh- 
tiarces, wliom, however, they succeed¬ 
ed in repulsing after a sharp affair, 
in wliich the robbers eanie oft* second 
best. We trust: the Knight himself 
saw these Bukhtiarees, otJierwisc we 
should 1 k‘ inclined to suspect that the 
whole affair was a.trick of his guards. 

At Ispahan, our Knight thought 
himself sufficiently acquainted with 
the I'ersian character to give us a fuU- 
Iciigth portrait of it. His account cer¬ 
tainly has the merit of novelty. We 
cannot give it a place here; but we 
will beg any one w^ho maybe desirous 
to know more about it, to compare it 
with what he will find on the same 
subject in the works of l^lrchas, 
Chardin, Fryer, Hanway, Colonel 
Johnstone, and Elphinstone, in his 
account of Cabul, which, though very 
short, is perhaps the most accurate of 
the whole. We will also beg leave to 
contrast Sir Robert's confidence of his 
own capability to draw this picture, 
with what Alorier says at the close of 
his first journal; and take the liberty 
of mentioning, that Morier Bad over 
Sir Roberta signal advantage, in being 
able to speak a language which is 
known to almost all the inhabitants 
of the northern parts of Persia, where¬ 
as it is but too obvious that Sir Robert 
knows nothing of even the colloquial 
part of any language spoken in Persia ; 
at least of any laiigufige of which he has 
had occasion to use one word. Of the 
comparative merits of the works of the 
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two authors^ we think It unnecessary 
to offer any opinion. It will be suffi¬ 
ciently obvious to any one who will 
take the trouble to read them. 

From Ispahan^ Sir Robert betook 
■ liimself to llatnadan, (EebatanaO the 
ancient capital of Mctlia, and visiU il 
the sculptured tablet of arrow-headed 
writings which is still to be found in 
the mountain of Alwend, (Oroiites,) 
above the town. In giving an account 
of Ecbatana, professedly from Herodo¬ 
tus, our author mis-states, or misun¬ 
derstands, what lias been paid regarding 
it by the historian. On his authority, 

* he gives us tlie distance of tlie city 
from Mount Orontes, which we have 
not been able to find tliat he anywhere 
mentions; and he assures us, that the 
city had no outer or surrounding wall, 
which the ancient author certainly af* 
firms that it had ; and farther states, 
tlvit the outer wall was nearly equal in 
extent to tlic circumference of Athens. 
He says that Deioces commanded the 
body of the people to fix their habita- 
ti(Ji .'i beyond the walls ivhich protected 
his residence, by which is to be under¬ 
stood, we presume, that he did not 
permit them to fix their habitations 
within the inner walls, which inmedi^ 
iitcltf surrounded the Palace and Royal 
Treasury. This he might very ivcll do 
(as there were seven lines of walls, one 
within another) without driving them 
beyond the last or seventh line. 

There are one or two objects of intc- 
lyst at llamadan, which our Knight 
has not noticed—though, amongst so 
much uninteresting matter, a place 
might have been made for tbem with 
advantage. Tlie one is the tomb of 
Avicenna, (here called Aboo Alice Ebu 
Senna,) which is vetierated'by all class¬ 
es of natives, and in which offerings 
are made by all the sick people of the 
vicinity. It is a mean building, with a 
low dome-shaped roof, aud contains 
an humble tomb, void of any ornament. 
It is curious to observe how confident¬ 
ly the Persians look for medical assist¬ 
ance from the inaucs of the departed 
physician. Another object worthy of 
remark, is a colossal representation of 
a lion cut from one great stone. It is 
now much mutilated and injured by 
exposure i but it is probably of Greek 
weirkinanship, and some mysterious 
, sanctity is attached to it. When the 
^asants want rain or wind, they are 
In the habit of sacrificing a lamb or 
kid at the foot of this lion; and those 


who are too poor to ofibrd either of 
these animals, sacrifice a fowl- The 
stone is encrusted with the blood of 
the victims. Tliis practice looks very 
like something which had been taught 
by the Greeks. 

The country about Ilamadan is in¬ 
habited chiefly by the Karagoostoo, or 
hlack-eyed tribe of Toork (Tartar) 
Ecleaut, who have almost all settled 
themselves in villages, and betaken 
themselves to agriculture. Their Chief, 
Sir Robert calls llagcc Mahmoud 
Khan; but his name is Mahomracd 
lloosseiu Khan. We may licrc men¬ 
tion, that Mahmoud and Mahommed 
arc names as distinct and unconnected 
as John and James; and that the name 
which our Kuight has given the chief 
is as different from his real name as Sir 
Robert Ker Porter is from Sir Row¬ 
land. 

From Ilamadan, the Knight passes' 
towards Kennanshah, and having co¬ 
pied some remarkable sculptures at 
Tukhl i llostan, proceeds to those of 
Recseitoon. While he is busily vi eu- 
pied at the latter place, he is vi^’ted 
l»y one of the ministers of the Prince 
Goverftor of Kermaiishah; the oldest 
son of the Shah, and the only one who 
had avowed his intention to oppose 
the succession of his brother Abbas 
Meerza, The Knight insists upon cal¬ 
ling the Prince of Kennanshah Mah¬ 
moud Allee Mcerza, though his name 
is Mahommed Alice Meerza; anti in 
the same way misnames almost every 
Prince whom he has occasioil^to men¬ 
tion. Rut to return to the minister. 
It would appear that he was sent to 
invite Sir Robert, in the name of his 
master, to his capital; and to request 
an oi>portunity of shewing him the at¬ 
tentions which he was desirous to pay 
to every British Gentleman. This con¬ 
descending and truly polite invitation, 
the Kftight not very politely declines, 
because he had received attentions 
from Abbas Meerza, and chose to ar¬ 
rogate to himself a right , to mix most 
indelicately in the pohtics of a country 
through which he was passing a mere 
travelling,stranger, and to act as if an 
open and avowed quarrel existeil be¬ 
tween the two brothers, whereas they 
at all tinfics ap|>eared publicly on good 
terms. They had the good sense to 
cast a veil ofpoliteness and reserve 
over their inward feelings, which Sir 
Robert had the want of delicacy and 
perception to put aside, and considered 
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himsdf the cnem^ of the one, because 
he had been politely treated by the 
other. It was a poor coiupliment to 
Abbas Meerza, to suppose him capable 
of being gratified by so petty a display 
of party spirit in an unknown and un¬ 
important individual, who, entering 
the country as he did, was bound by 
every proper feeling to consider him¬ 
self totally unconnected with its par¬ 
ties and its politics, and to receive, as an 
,act of hospitality and condescension, 
by which he was highly honoured, the 
invitation he thus rudely rejected. 
But the whole is related with an affec¬ 
tation of importance which belongs to 
Sir llobert ; and his whole object ap¬ 
pears to be, to make us think himself 
a person of such consequence, that his 
visiting, or not visiting, Mahommed 
Allee ilcerza, was likely to be consi¬ 
dered a matter of moment bytlie Prince 
Boyal.—Poor Sir Robert! 

In mentioning the extreme cheapr 
ness of living in the vicinity of Ker- 
munshal), our author falls, as usual, 
into an error, in stating the value of 
coins. He says, three reals (his daily 
expenditure for ten i^ersons and twelve 
horses, with mules in proportion) are 
equal to about two shillings and six¬ 
pence of our money; but as six reals 
are equal to one Dutch ducat, and the 
ducat is worth more than nine shil¬ 
lings, the three reals niusit be estima¬ 
ted at not loss than four shillings and 
sixpence sterling—a sum certainly 
small enough. 

From Kermanshah, Sir Robert pur¬ 
sued his journey towards Bagdad, for 
the purpose of cxplorii^ the ruins of 
Babylon. On the ivfey ye have an ac¬ 
count of another gixllant action, in 
which our Knight seems, by his firm¬ 
ness, to have preserved the whole ca¬ 
ravan, consisting of nearly a thousand 
pilgrims. Before his arrival at Bagdad, 
liis servants got sick, and he finds him¬ 
self under the necessity of sending a 
man in advance to Mr Rich, the East 
India Company’s Resident, to get a 
supply of money. The keeper of the 
caravansary, however, having disco¬ 
vered the state of his finances, supplies 
him liberally, and affords a most gra¬ 
tifying instance of the confidence with 
wliich our public agents in the East 
have inspired all classes of people in 
British integrity and fiononr. Sir Bo- 
bert remarks how necc^Sjry, it is, that 
our Residents and diplomatic‘agents in 
those remote countries slibuTd to libe- 
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ral-minded men, who will supply the 
pecuniary wants of a traveller without 
hesitating about the why or the 
whereforeand pays a just tribute to 
the character of Sir llobert Liston and 
Mr Rich, who have not failed, on 
emergency, to administer to the wants 
of their countrymen. But we tliink 
these demands on persons in remote 
situations may be carried too far; and 
wc deeply lament to state, that the 
undoubtiug kindness of one at least, if 
not of both of these gentlemen, has 
more than once been abused, and that 
even they are not the only persons who 
have paid for such liberdity. 

Our author arrives in Bagdad, with 
high ideas of the city, borrowed from 
the Arabian Nights; but findsr that 
the capital of Horoun al llashecd has 
changed monstrously since the days 
of the facetious caliph. In fact, it 
appears to be a filthy place, and one 
which no man can enter without sacri¬ 
ficing the splendid associations which 
these tales had led him to connect 
with the name of Bagdad. 

From hence our author proceeded 
to the ruins of Babylon, which consist 
of mounds of various sizes, containing 
tile remains of brick masonry, frag¬ 
ments of tiles and pottery, and one of 
them at least dead bodies. The Birs i 
Nimrood is the most remarkable re¬ 
main, and is supposed to be a remnant 
of the tower of Babel or Belus. The 
mound called thcKasr isbelieved to have 
been the palace near which Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar constructed the famojis terrace 
gardens for his Median queen. Regard¬ 
ing the former condition or purpose of 
thenumerousedifices,theJtesof which 
are marked by other mounds of smaller 
dimensions, no probable conjecture has 
been formed. 

In giving an account of the import¬ 
ance of Babylon in former times, our 
author has again misquoted Herodotus 
more tbau once. He makes that his¬ 
torian «ay, tliat the revenues of Baby¬ 
lon constituted Art//*the income of the 
Kings of Persia; how Herodotus dis¬ 
tinctly says one-third, and not one- 
half. He attributes to Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, the facing of the bank of the river 
with brick, and the turning of the ri¬ 
ver’s course to facilitate its accomplish- 
ment. Ilercdotus says, that tlie river 
was turned, and the embankment of 
brick, as well as th^' bridge, completed 
by Nelocris, queen of Babylon, whose ,, 
son enjoyed the empire when Cynis». 
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* Attacked it. Sir Robert &rther states^ 
tbat Babylon had three avails, of 
which Cyrus destroyed the firsts and 
Darias lowered the second. Hero- 
potus saysj “ ^s soon as Darius be¬ 
came master of the place, he levelled 
the walkjL and .took away the gates, 

’ neither of which things Cyrus had done 
beforef After this, it is as difficult to 
trust to our author’s quotations, or his 
borrowed information, as to his original 
descriptions. 

We may also mention, that Sir Ro¬ 
bert has mis-stated anotlier passage in 
Herodotus. On one of the Babylonian 
cylinders; he imagines to be represent¬ 
ed some of the females dedicated to the 
worship of the moon. 


Thae dedicated females^ (says the 
Knight,) we are told by Herodotus, once 
in their lives, sat at the shrine of Venus, 
their heads bound with garlands, and their 
bodies With cords. Thus.e^^posed, if any 
stranger threw gold into her lap, she was 
obliged to retire with him vito the temple, 
where her charms became the victim of its 
impure rites. The money was then laid 
upon the altar to be consecrated to the 


Herodotus dbesnot state this of any 
particular class of females, hut dis¬ 
tinctly of every woman who is a na¬ 
tive of the country.'' He docs not state 
that they were led into the temple, but 
to a distance fh)m the temple, and 
makes no mention of gold, but parti¬ 
cularly asserts that the money, how¬ 
ever small, could not be refused. 

The disturbed state of die country 
having pht it out of the Knight’s power 
to visit the ruins of Susa, he gives us 
a short account of it from Major Mon- 
teitb, with drawings of two scupltured 
stones, which the Jdajor had seen there. 
One of them had on one face iigures 
resembling Egyptian'hiernglyphics, on 
another arrow-headed writing. The 
second had 09 it a representation of a 
man lying under the raised paw of a 
lion. We must exclaim 'against Sir 
Robert’s drawings of these stones as 
being antiquarianized to an inadmissi¬ 
ble extent; Major Monteith's dsetches, 
whiph have- been sent to this country, 
represent the stones with their sculp¬ 
tures, as in the highest preservation, 
their Corners ^"still retaining idl their 
o^nal sharpness. The second stone 
wyli^.found near the tomb of the pro- 
plttt DanieL 

^ . ytom Babybn, Sir Robert returned 
Aod entered Koorsdistan 


(Carducia) on his way back to Persia. 
He is here again in the most imminent 
danger, from banditti ahd dreadful 
mountain roads—two’ perils of which 
he does not fail to give uS ample details 
wherever he is in want of other mat¬ 
ter. In Koordistan, he passes through 
Sooltanceah, the ancient Siozuros. The 
district is even now called Shehr i 
Zoor, (the city of strength,) of which 
the ancient name seems to have been a 
corruption, but Sir Robert writes it 
Shehr i Zool. 

Amongst the marvellous stoiics 
which our author lias collected, is the 
account which he gives of the Yezee- 
dee tribe of Koords, called also Zczee- 
dees, whose character he paints in the 
most terrific colours. He reyiresenls 
them as taking a singular and savage 
delight in murdering any unfortunate 
Turk, l^crsian, Jew, or (!lhristian, on 
whom tliey can lay their hands ; and 
concludes by stating, tliat, “ of all the 
lawless tribes he has ever heard of in 
the East, this appears the most detes¬ 
table.” Let ns compare this with the 
account given of the same people, by 
Macdonald Kiiinear, who, by some mi¬ 
racle, succeeded in passing through 
this country without being martyred. 
He says. 


‘‘ They (the Zczeedees) are also scatter¬ 
ed over this part of Koordistan, and enter¬ 
tain a hereditary antipathy to the JMusstil- 
men, by whom their sect has suftcred many 
bloody persecutions; they are a brave and 
active race of men, drink ivineand other 
strong liquois ; and although auel from 
education and principle, yet more folrranf 
on points of rchghm^ and free from many 
of the narrow J)rejudices oi' their nei^li- 
bours.” « ^ 


We do not see anything very detes¬ 
table in this; they are cruel, it is true; 
but a sect which has suffered many 
bloody persecutions, may be forgiven 
for being sq ; and for the rest, they 
appear to be really very good fellows. 
They ore brave and active—drink wine, 
which is much in their favour; and 
are more tolerant on points of religion, 
and more free from narrow prejudice, 
than their neighbours. In snort> they 
Bcem to be the best people going in 
that part of the world. 

Regarding the modern history of 
Persia, Sir Robert seems to be nearly 
as accurately informed as he is on every¬ 
thing else* his lyay from Koordis- 
tan to Tabt^, he meets a man named 
Roodab Ehan^ whom he calls Bondah 
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Khan^ and who he states was blinded Mohammed Khan, pr^rved the crown 
by the governor of Maragha for hia jewels for the present king, 
a^erence to the present royal family^ Another instance of our traveller's 
when that governor was a competitor extraordinary inaccuracy, occurs in his 
for the throne. Now the governor of list of the governments of the royal 
Maragha was himself one of the firm- princes ,of Persia. We subjoin it with 
est adlierents of tlie present royal fa- one corrected from better authority, 
inily; and, after the murder of Aga 

Sir Roberts List 

* “ Mahmoud Alice Meerza, governor of Kermanshali. 

Abbas Meerza, - - - Azerb^an. 

Abdoolah Meerza, - - - Zenjan. 

Hoosseiu Alice Meerza, - - Sheeraz. 

Alice Nakee Meerza, - - Casvin/ 

* Hassan Alice Meerza, - - Ghilan.* 

* Mahmoud Koolee Meersa, - - Kliora?san. 

* Mahpioud Tukeh Meerza, - - Boorojird. 

Alice Shah Meerza, - - - Teheran. 

Sheik AUee Meerza,, - - Chuincen." 

Corrected List. 

Maliomined Alice Meerza, governor of Kermanshali. 

Abbas Meerza, - - - Azerbyjan. 

Abdoolah Meerza, . - - Zenjan. 

lloossciu All^ Meerza, - - Sheeraz. 

Alice Nakee Meerza, - “ . " ^asvm. 

* Hassan Alice Aleerza, - -* Khorassan. 

* Malioin.ned Koolee Meerza, - Bfazanderan.* 

* Mahommed Tukeh Meerza, - Boorojird. 

Alice Shah Meerza, - - - Teheran. 

Sheik Alice Meerza, - - - Chuuieen. 

By com]>arii]g these it will be found, be estimated at not less than 200,000 
that in a list of ten governments, with ducats, or Ii.100,000; giving in favour 
the names of their governors, there are of Persia a balance of about L.400,000 
no less chan six errors. Three princes sterling for the year 1821, the year 
are misnamed; one government (Ma- after Sir Robert left Persia.' 
zanderaii) is entirely omitted, and one From Tabreez Sir Robert went again 
((ihilan) is put in its place, which was to Teheran, to take his leave of the 
not governed by a prince; while the Shah, and presented his majesty, as 
prince who actually governs Mazande- a taken off^ratitude,'* a ^rtrait, finish- 
run is made to govern Khorassan. ed from the sketch whi^ he had made. 

Sir Robert seems reluctant to touch His majesty received it graciously, and 
anything like statistical information, lost no timc.in sending presents to the 
and certainly not without reason, if artist. This is all very fine; and looks 
we may judge from the few specimens well for Sir Robert, and not amiss for 
he has given us. We may notice his the Shah. But what shall wc say when 
account of the state of trade between we are informed, that our Knight was 
Russia and Persia, i^ich, he assures much mortified to find his presents 
us, shews a balance much in favour of only amount to abou t 20() tomans, 
the former. But, in hia- calculation, and fought a good battle to get a larger 
he seems to have entirely omitted the value placed on his token of grati- 
most important of the Persian exports, tude?' Nor was he entirely misuc- 
the silk of Ghilan, a large ^oportion cessful; for the order of the Lion and 
of which is taken to RusSa> and paid the Sun was added to what had origi- 
for chiefly in cash. In the year 1821, nally been contcipplated, that the 
the Georgian merchants from Tiflis Knight might not go away discon- 
brought into Persia 600,000 Dutch tented. 

ducats,^ nearly L.30Q,000 sterling, in- Ou an excursion which Sir Robert 
dependent of the sums paid for silk by made to the lake of Oroomia, after lus 
the merchants of Astrakan, which may return from the capital to Tabreez, 
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saw an ^campment of a fierce and bility to his position^ finds the river 
lawless tribe, called by the formidable Guemee running dose to the ruins, 
name of Shassivannees,” of whom But this river runs seveml miles dis- 
he gives us some account; but he docs tant; and what he mistook for it, was 
not seem once to have imagined, that nothing more than a canal cut for the 
these dreadful Shassivannees are iu purposes of husbandry. He visited 
truth no other riian his old friends the also the ruins of the city of Guemee, 

. Shah Sevunds^ of whose origin he gives which are situated on the bank of tlie 
us a true account (taken from Mol- mountain v£illey, or rather chasm, 
colin's History of Persia) in the first through which the river flows. There 
volume, and whose name being inter- he found the ruins described by Mo- 
preted signifies King’s friends* rier, which axe supposed to be those 

On the same excursion, he also vi- of a building meted by Tiridates in 
sited a sort of military colony, esta- honour of his sister, to which Sir Ro- 
blished by the Prince Royal for his ar- bert gives the name of Takht 1 Tiri- 
tillery-meu, and thence colled Tope*- * date, a name applied by the natives 
Killah; Tope signifying a cannon, and not to that ruin, but to the ruins of 
Killah a fort. It is situated, he inibrniB Ardasheer. 

us, in the district of Ramatabad, so l*roceeding farther up the valley to 
called in honour of the commandant Keghort, he sees what he calls the 
of artillery, Ramat Allec Khan. But Rirs; but It was not the Sirs, for Aat 
we find the district callecT IMarhamat- ruin is situated far amongst the moiin- 
abad, (the dwelling of kindness,) long tains, and is not visible from any point 
before the Topchee Basbee (head ar- of the road which the Knight travelled, 
^llcry-man) was born. • He next gives us an account of the 

In our author’s remarks on this co- church and excavations of Keghort, 
lony we find some curious observa- hut omits the most remarkable object 
tions. His system of political econo- to be found there, viz. the inscription 
tny is somewhat startling. He is of given by Morier, which commemorates 
opinion, that in a country situated as the plunder of the place by Tymoor- 
PCTsia is under an absolute monarchy, lung, (Tamerlane), 
the most certain way to obtain for the On his entering Erivaii, Sir Robert 
population the blessings of liberty is found the Sooneehs making bitter la- 
to ram a re^lar armij. The Knight, mentations over the sons of Allee, 
we much fear, has b^n too long re-^ Iloosacin and Hassan, who were mar- 
siding under a military despotism to tyred. This festival is called the Mo- 
retain any accurate notions of liberty, hurrum, and is held in Persia with 
or of the measures by which its pro- much pomp, solemnity, and mourning, 
gress is to be advanced or retarded. Rut our author has, in Ins account. 
Sir Robert is of opinion, that fifty made the trifling mistake, of attribu- 
thousand Persians, fully organized and ting thewhole to the Sooneehs; where- 
officered by Eurqieans, “ would prove as they are known, in some places, to 
more formidable during a campaign in hold the same festival wdth rejoicing; 
the East than jhwr times the number and it is the Sheeahs who, from their 
qf the best Eur^un veterans!! T — yeneration of Allec, and everything 
This comes of Sir Robert’s knowledge that is bis, medee miich lamentation 
of military matters. ov^ the death of his sons. The whole 

During his visit to the lake of Oroo- may be found in Morier. 
mi^ Sir Robert,saw Goorchin fflllah. At Erivan a report is spread, that 
(correcriy, Googoorchkl Killah, the the plague is prevailing at Kars, a 

fort of pigeons;) but the most remark- Turkish town and district; but, on 

able circumstance connected with this his arrival at, that place, ojir author 

rock has escaped his observation. It discovers thiai it was all a trick of the 

^ contains numerous fossil riiells, of spe- governor of Erivan, to prevent the coU 

'' cies not now to be foimd within many ton and grain of Kars from being 

hundreds of miles of the place, if, in- brought his province, where he 
; deed, they exist at all. has a monopoly of these articles. This 

$ir Robert at last sets out from Ta- is an error; Kars is too cold to produce 
. braez on his return to Europe; and, on cotton, and is supplied with that article 
VfjiyJo. Erivan, again visits Arda- almost exclusM^ from Erivani 
which he confidently calls Arta- Sir Robert is monstrously offended 
SAta; and, to give a colomr of prdba- with Asiatic dirt, and complains, that 
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of U9 in reTolutioTi, and h<^d that often the master as the servant of 

we'should seedily follow her exam- those who hired him—diat bn one 

pic;—we remember that he assisted day he plundcrefl every flag he durst 
our Revolutionists, to the utmost^ so touchy and on the next quarrellctl with 
long as they«wou2d keep the field, and his employers, and ran away from bis 
that he afterwards assisted in the same duty, that he tfiight pocket the chief 
manner those of other nations ;'^we portion of the j^oty—and that, his 
remember his feats at the Queen's conduct throughout has proved that 
meetings, and at her' funeral;—and his .ruling motive has^heen lucre, 

we remember that he was expelled the Against this appalling history nothing 
British army. Now, whereis the^t- —nothing can be thrown into the 

• off against all this ? Where is ^ his- scales i^e personal bravery! Vet this 

tory of his achievementa^^h'eM are is thd'man whose eulogy the superfi-* 
therccordsofhisnationalacr'nccii-i-^alid cial a^ infim understanding of Sir 
where, amidst his inuItifaiiioMs books J. ]VC||!kintosh has chaunted, and 
and speeches, are^the proofs that his whbse eulogy the*House of Commons 
talents rise even to mediocrity ?' If is reported to have heard with appro- 
these can nowhere be fopndj; where, bation. 

at any rate, is th^ evidence that he * We will here say, and we challenge 
has become a pcac^ble and well*-af* contradiction^ that these two men 
focted member of society ? If this be would never have been heard of in 
likewise lacking:, on what ground has rarliaifient, if they had hot mingled 
iio been panegyrised in Parliament? in thebroils of faction, and been Ra- 
Again> Sir J. Mackintosh passes a dical leaders ;*^that if their swords 
flaming culogium on Lord Cochrane, ^ had been employed a thousand times 
and in the most seductive manner in- morcihan they have been, and they 
vites some Minister of the Crown—Mr had been covet^ed ,with wounds recei- 
Canning, of course—to advise'the re- ved in the batdes of their country; 
storation of his commission in the Still, if thcy'had in the late perilous 
navy, and the House is reported to times exerted themselv^ as strenu- 
have received tins oven with cheers! ously in favour of the constitution. 
Lord Cochrane is unmicstionably a the laws, social order, and public peace, 
braveinan, butwhat ishcmorc? We as they exerted themselves againist 
recollect^that it was his eternal prac- them, they would only have been Aa- 
tico at mob meetings, to itokmnly, med in Parliament tohayb* been htaile' 
p/e</ec his honour, * that he would in the objects of Whig ahtkad* We will 
Paruaraent prove different members say further, that if these tnen had n^ ' 
of the government to have Committed ver violated the laws of their countiy 
the most heinous crimes, and that he and of the world,ahd had never uttered 
never redeemed, or attempted to re«- their sickening puff and swagger re¬ 
deem, his pledge. We recollect the spccting themse^s, they wouM n^ 
groundledb abuse which he «ast p]ron ver, in spite of^ir services ft Ra¬ 
nis superior officers. We recollect nis dicalism, have '^teived any 
abominable and infamous speeches to mentary notice whatever. ^ 
the populace. We teccdlect that he We will now ask, notihctiopa, ndi 
was tried by a jury for a scandalous the Whig leaders, northeJifhiiBt^ihd 
fraud—M^fraud, the object of which leaders, b^ut that portioU our edttn- 
was to eiMh himself by the ruin of trymen wbd think and them- 

thousands of poor families—and that selves on public matters^L la it niC- 
be Was €onvi(^d on the cutest evi- ritorioim for individus^t^^late the 
dence- We fecollect 'Swore laws their'country aiid of other 

by his honour, ftod eve|r3^ng ele^^ jiations?—9; Do and civil 

tlmt he was innoo^t. man puniid^mento confer damter ?—d. 

ever to this day doufat^^^mj^ hf^was Do possess a particle of honour, 
guilty-. We who kif what is tUitrue to delude the 

conviction out of ignorant, and whc^j^edg&theirhonour 

the jn(^t nnprindpl^'^tteiuifeo^^ to prove what they nevd: can .prove ? 
that evefthe country was cohsa with. —4. is it deceht and prqierforour 
And we cannot w ignorant; that trenSkndousj[|m of military and na- 
wbile he has been in Swth Anqerica, yal om||U to Jbe Virtually told that'- 
he has generally been acting > the waaM ubtmn honourable distinc- 

of a buccaneer—that he haa he^vm^ " the laws, In 



egr. 

and«punislied, and who owe their 




Th4 la^'8ee$(on ^ ^ 

facdotw poll- English— 80 straight-forward^ artless, 
srsoftherab- steady, and courag^us, that no one 

9 dear to the could refrainirom levering Him whose 
roduce'public heart was an Eii^i^h one.. He has 
i be informed ever scorned factious deeds—he has 

Bhat the men who have been degraded ever disdained to court popularity—lie 

10 owe their Has ever proved to every on^ that he 

md 
his 


(ntU the filth of factions poli- 
to become l^ers of the rab- 
i^inst all that is dear to the 
&mftlry?—A. Will it produce public 
06 ^, fi)r the nation to be informed 




LilM«lTT7K0 


VMa a^WKiv wssaA aaavai waawa 

to produce public convulsion«are alike codea^es were $smayed by perils, he 
honourable and deserving ? If the an- was the hero to‘ re-nerve them—if 
swers be—No! what are we ^t 6 think they w 6 're seduced by interest, he was 
of the parHaraentary praise wWetf has the patriot to brM^'them back to their 
been obstowed on “Mr Wil^ and duty—^if they, abandoned him, he 
Lord Cdcbrane ? ^ fought ^e good ^Ijt without them 

Wc do hot say this for the sake of and trbjdiphcd. Whatever others may 
doing disservice tp'these persons; if ' have dtfn^. Lord Eldon has never com- 
the matter afFt^ctfd tlicir personal in- proiutied bis frilpds—Lord Eldon has 

__ r% _r*?_ -r _3j_^h.21 ._1.2_I T_,1 


terests alone, Mr Canning and Sir J. 
Alackintosh might splice them toge¬ 
ther, and make a two-headM four- 
It^cd king of them, and it would ex¬ 
cite in us only memment. But they 
arc used as the instruments for de¬ 
stroying the foundations of society, 
and therefore it is our difty tp disabip 
tfaeni as tar as we din for beiiig put 
to such use any ‘longer. This duty 
notiling shall preyent us irom dis- 
chai^ng. The eulogies whicli have 
been ndiped’upbn these mountebanks, 
are dii^tly levelled against all the 
, distinctipus betvmn honour cind dis¬ 
honour, between guilt and innocence, 
between merit and demerit; and they 
calculated to teach the community 
^to follow dishonour, guilt, aftd deme¬ 
rit alone. So long as our rulers hold 
l^ch persons up to public admiration, 
it'Will be a mockery in them to define 
Crbne^^Tnake lav^mid to call upon 
the pmdb to.be im^eut, peaceable, 
and ivw-afifbwd., 

..After bifying tmrt'acted towards Mr 
Wilson and I^rd Cochrane, how did 
the, Hou^ of HCommons act towards 
^ Lord Eldon ? is a tiofui. whdpbs-^ 
sesM the most tare talenfs and ac« 
qurrmi^t?, who combines w;U1j 
the mosfraieOTi^tiesof conduct, flliitf 
vtiio has em^i^ed the whole m 'the 
most beneStw manner, Jtpssible:^^ 
iiis countiiw, for the longest period 
Ibat huihan lifc will admit of. com- 


^ifeipl^, and lifej with theirs, 
his gigantic powers, his 
>Jjtthdifi ^virtues, and his 

will be correctly iaAgtA 
Ut&ietsny Of these, hW^Mk 
Ilka ^ so 


never conitiliatefl 'away hi%crecd—Lord 
Eldou has nevkr concealed his senti¬ 
ments, tO'escape sarcasm and slander 
—^Lord Eldon has never for a moment 
deviated fVom that gloriouspath, which 
can only be trod by the best and the 
greatest. Against tliis illustrious in¬ 
dividual, charges were made, wliich, 
no matter how it was denM, were 
evidently meant to destroy his cha¬ 
racter for both ability and integrity, 
to cover him with parliamentary cen¬ 
sure, and to drive him in disgrace 
from office. These charges notorious¬ 
ly originated in the most unworthy 
motives, and they were only support¬ 
ed by the assertions ofr those who 
brought them, and which were proved 
to be monstrously untrue. It Uikht 
have been expected that the mcml^s 
to a man would have started from 
their seats in indignation, to defend a 
public servant like. Lor^Eldon, and 
that they would have ^med from 
them charges, thus roadeand thus sup- 

g irted, by acclamation. But no ! the 
ottse of Commons, which, according 
to the papers, heanl Wilson^auseous 
boasting with delight, au^Ullercd the 
proportion fta: replacing^rard Cbch- 
ranb in the navy^jactually divided on the 


question^wh^er the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor sbott^ j^ould not be visited 
with parhau^^ary condemnation un- 
heard?-^^P|fa^e .should or should 

xm frme blast- 

Tliss^'wupm^e doneeive tape of 
the ^jr h^i^ public import j 0 nly 
let our n^ers icouiince the nation that 
such men as Wimn and Lord Co6h-> 
sMtle^^and mentorious peb- 
wet a^tb as Lord Eldon are 
Gfe^mtrary / and they need do * 00 - 



thiQfi more to rabi the nation. The 
whole that is valuable to osj stands 
upon the oi3 distinctions between the 
worthless and the deserTing~between 
good and evil Conduct hkie this can¬ 
not failj if persisted in, of blasting 
public i^irit—of leading public func¬ 
tionaries to scorn honour and honesty 
—of corrupting public feeling^-of 
blindiug public judgntent—and of 
producing everything that the wt)nt 
enemy of the state would wish to wit¬ 
ness. 

We are well aware that all this is 
to be ascribed to the new systems of 
CoHcihatton and Lihcrcdtty* We wish 
from our souls that some member of 
the new trimming school would write 
a book to explain these systems, and 
to advocate them. The distinctions of 
which we have spoken are cither just, 
or they are unjust; no sophistry or 
cant phrases can prove that they are 
both—that black is both black and 
white in the same moment. If they 
be just, maintain them—^if they lie 
unjust, abolish them. If it make no 
difference whether men be honest or 
knavish, lionourablc or dishonourable, 
virtuous or vicious, loyal or seditious, 
tell us so in plain English ; but do not 
say that the laws which have hitherto 
governed society ought to be obscrvetl, 
and then stigmatize us as bigots, be¬ 
cause wu treat those who violate them 
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to the hope thftt these demago^es, in 
case of renewed troubles, would shew 
more forbearance towards the govern¬ 
ment than formerly, an idiot would 
not indulge it. 

In so far as Conciliation is meant to 
destroy party sinnt, it is levelled against 
the best interests of the state. Party 
snirit is the soul of public spirit; it is 
tne guardian of the public weal. What 
the friends of thebation have to do, is 
to keep parties properly balanced, and 
to kc^p them under tlic guhiance of 
prop^Ieadess. The tremendous dan¬ 
gers through which we so lately pass¬ 
ed, were brought upon us, not by the 
existence of party spirit, but by the 
base conduct of those who led the par¬ 
ties opposed to the government. The 
Whig heads slandered the King—they 
attached royalty in the abstract—they 
waged war, not merely against the Mi¬ 
nisters, but against the legislature, the 
-aristocracy, the church, the magis¬ 
tracy, ami the whole of our pohtical 
and social system; and while thew did 
this, their coa<yutorB, tlieliadical chiefs, 
deluged the country with the most 
abominable calumnies and falsehoods 
to provfe it. When the leadm thus 
applied every incitement to rebellion 
to their followers that could be applied, 
it was perfectly natural that these fol¬ 
lowers should become rebellious, and 
it is certain that this was the cause of 


as offenders. 

Looking at this merely as a matter 
of ^licy, we think it the worst that 
coiud be followed. The demagogues 
who acted so depraved a part during 
our late convulsions, are now deserted 
by the multitude; they are scorned by 
every one; they lie at the lowest point 
of contempt and helplessness; and it^ 
is this, and this alone, which keeps 
them pcaceaUe. The courtesy and 
kindness which they receive from somo 
of the Ministers cannot posUlbly have 
any^ other effect than to rftjse them 
again, to give them powei^f and to 
ihake them once more mischievous. 
Wilson was ruined, .fuihed, 

and - the Ministers have rejtoBsdhim 
to character and t6 influth^^v^at 
are our lower orderll t^mpl|^ when 
they sec Waitfamati, Rob- 

house, Hume, compdiihetifted by 
such men as Lord Ltverpool and Mr 
Canning? They mutst^belicve that 
those persons are really upright, know¬ 
ing and worthy of bang feDowed.' As 


their being so. Government at this 
moment, instead of Conri/iaftn^, ought 
to exert itself to the utmost to destroy, 
as public men and party leaders, all 
who then acted the d^pgogue—^it 
ought to exert Hl|0f to the utmost to 
place the Opposition exclusively under 
the guidance cf Speh men as the Mar¬ 
quis of Lansdown, Mr Calcraft, and 
Mr Baring. It may'call l^e f^ing 
and caressing of such peoplens Waith* 
man, Wilson, tiobhMbe, &c., when 
they are forsaken by i^d>^de, ConcU 
baiitm ; but it will speedily find that 
this is something of a very different 
nature, or we arc much mistaken. 

Passing to other matters, it must 
givenneere grief to every friend of the 
country, to find that so many barristers 
have got into the House of Commons, 
and that th^ taki^ so larce a share in 
the transacting of nublic business. Of 
those Yfhp were oi^ educated for tbe 
bar, an^who forsook it for political 
life bdlwthey became immersed in 
practi^^^ do not i^peak; our worda 



'm 


onlj^ to the hocks-—to^ such as 
^Bfi^haiD, Denman^ Williams^ &c. 

; We & not wish to cast groundless cen¬ 
sure on any body of men ; but we will 
say, because our words are amply jmi- 
tHied by history^ that barristers are 
disqualified, by their habits and occu- 
pationsj members of the le¬ 

gislature^ They are not, perhaps, 


ne kae Seasim ^ 

ever,. Ah to any iisie ibal barristo^ 
are of in the House of Commons, they 
are of-comparatiwly none, as far as 
the countiy is concerned. We agree 
in a reraarx made by the late lamented 
JVIarquis. of Londonderry, that they 
are disabled by their habits for taking 
correct views of great state questions. 
The debates on the Manchester meet- 
worse by nature than other then, but ing—on the charges against Lord El- 
they are apprenticed to, im4 they dQn^>*-^th regard to introduction 
spend their lives in, that wMch.muBt' of theQncon'Is name into the Liturgy— 
incapacitate them fol^ discharging the aiiid'OBi^be'Caimof Smith, abundantly 
duty ofA Member dfParlStiheit^^heir pidv^ their .party-spirit renders 
regular calling is tA say for hile tiny- them n^^ thvn useless in the dis- 
thing that is put into their .mouths, cutsio^lcf mere legal matters. With 
whether true whether juflt " regard new laws, it » the princi- 

or unjust; and"we iwe very certain * ples'llf;^se lawa.which have to be 
that, admitting exceptions, men In ge- 'debated^ and barristers are .incapable 
nerai cannot follow a calling dike this, of debating them; and speaking merc- 

‘ of the dr: 


without hating their principles cor- 
nipted. 

We will refer in proof of thi^noSordy 
to the history of aU legislative assetfi- 


ly of the drawir^ up of the laws, the 
acts that issue ftom tbc Hous> gene¬ 
rally testify, that they could not be 
more fkulty than they ore, if there 


bliesthateverexistcd,8hioq|qiVyersbe'^ were not a lawyer in it. 
came a distinct portico ot mankind. Passing on, the late Session increases 


but to the history of our own Parlia¬ 
ment—to that of the existing House 
of Commons. *' Brougham is n man of 
great abilities and acquirements, and 
yet what is his parliamentary con¬ 
duct? What ambis'Speeches, with re<- 
gard to trutii, integrity, jOst views, 
and right feelings? When we hear 
him in the House of Ctnamons, we 
hear nothing but the srocial pleader of 
B party—nothing but the cbOnsel, who 
for this party will say anything or do 
anything, no matter what the conse- 
qu^ces tnay he to the eOui^ry. We 
can scarcely forb^^^liuming—^what 
a ndble^tcitihan hereruined 

by the foam and chicanery of the bar I 

tween' thA,'gaam 

noe wbe became ft 
e,^ghti»ake 
an wpit}d be st)B 
iV than Brottghatd^ 


the sorrow which has been so long 
felt, that eloquence should liave fallen 
to so low a point in the House of Com¬ 
mons. The debates form the grand 
source to which the nation at large re¬ 
sorts for instruction in state matters, 
and they will now rarely supply such 
instruction. Compared with the de¬ 
bates of former times, they make us 
ashamed of our present statesmen. If 
Mr Canning had gone to India, weak 
as the Opposition is in speakers, it 
would have driven the Ministers oiU 
of the House by superiority of oratory. 
Were Mr Canning to ba> abstracted 
from hia side of the House, there is 


'l^embdrofjthe 
.itt^ishadder. 
mm 


not at present a single individual in 
era' Bxex a balance - it capable of leading it; and if we ex- 

d tbc evil that He cept Mr Peel, there is scarcely a sin¬ 
gle young man on the Tory side, who 
diewa any promise of ever becoming a 
commanding speaker. It frequt^itly 
enough happens, that wHen truth and 
reas 0 &;BCe the side of Ministers, 
th^ are in debate by their 

inwiori^^PlUit of eloquence. This 

faVana BtM^ect of duty, 



were he hbth^ri|^destitufo^^^ 


That foe Hovtolias pi^ence to Mb- 
ten ii^ipninaotiiilt^d violet^ 

apeecl^ ' of iW weak man, ^ aU 
.Iliann|f;i 0 f gmaxee m, for 

, these mipches ^^§ctua%hifoleral^ 
itt to ^ilmros, vto 

8ay, foat the rpfo6eedin|i 
the L0td ChanoeUaril; ahd 
that;were " " 

nioti m agAlust ' 

tutog blmlrtars^fofe PariiWn 



and We fear the 
nt,when th^y will 
th^ ne^ll^ence* * Mr 
to cultivate'his 
rather sinks than 



tirad 

h 

Peel 

eapabHitiea, a 
rises We lament this 

demfol« he pleases, in a 

ten years, be- 
confi^^foa.i^t powerful, man in the 




empire; die nationretere 8 <)|is.cluu:dc« lomt, the Pope himfieif scntlik re* 
ter and conduct, and theMO^faty of ecdpt to silence all who might gainsay 
the land are with him. in ;pnnciplea: us. Who, after reading this lett^ of 
those who think as he tbmks^ are'all his holiness, will dare to soy that 
powerful in the State, ahS they will , Popery is changed, atfd that it will 
continue to be so.. But he-will never admit any Protestant iijto heaven ? 


become this, if he do notmake him¬ 
self a pow^ul m^ator. l\ him heen 
said, that Eloquence is the bridle, 
with which a. wise tnaa;;ii(hm.t^t 
« monster of the world, peq|^j'* 
and, in spite the conliei^''Mlh 
which eloquence is spokeit of thoHO 
to whom it is denied, we hdievo 
to be strictly true. No Minister can 
carry the peopde along with him bf 
his ability and virtues, if he canh^ 
carry the House of Commons as^ the 
people along wifh him by his elo¬ 
quence. Let Mr Peel i^^t upon 
this, let him calculate how much Mr 
Canning owes to his eloquence, and 
let him labour without ceasing to 
make himself a powerful orator. - Wo^ 
need not say, that we do not undmr^ 
stand the term eloquence to mean 
florid froth and declamation, but such 
speeches as wtre delivered by Pitt, 

Burke, and Fox, and such as are deli¬ 
vered by Canning, and, when he will 
be honest, by Brougham. 

Glancing from these matters to the 
business that was transacted in the 
last Sesskn, if we find in-it something 
to censure, We likewise find in it some¬ 
thing to applaud and rejoice'^ver. 

“ Reform,” and Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation,” have been laid upon the shdf 
by their friends, althot^h we have' 
been so long told, that they* were 
indispensa^ for saving the em^re 
from ruin.' The first is *5 laid by," 
because, mow that treason is silent, no 
one will ask for it; and as to tlie so* 
cond, its 8 upporters^!^ve been con* ro^,the prindplea 
strained to confess, that the.eonduct lire caUed, ^ 1 ^ 
of the Catholics.themselves rendered., 
it impossible tp attempt to darry it,. 

The Catholics have, in tr^il^ lately 
fought gloriously fiw 
We were disbeh^red 
the ParliameAtaiWi^eoMiBk^ 
tested that pvcrythil^iwnMW 
was said against the GwomM; 
we were Iwking arouadt) 
vain, for suppo^ b 

taut Iw^lwen, behold I the 
Aasociatibn stood forwird to testify, 
the truth qf..what we had^utter^; 
and thm, to our aatpni^meUt|,Bu^|^ 

Doyle Toiunt06red;,lua.eviden(Mt^hl;^ 
favour; and dien, ^oitf utter ,of idt 


m 



It is a matter of rejpieidg that these 
two topics*—the two ^pikad levers of 
disaflbetion and inaclnibs-'^e now 
;^werless. How tliecatses which ren¬ 
der them so act upon their IViends, we 
need, nqt describe. ., 

Of the remission of taxes, that was 
made^e alraB say Aotning; but we 
will say BOUtet^hg with regard to the 
reniission is contemplated. If we 
are pui^ad^^jWaru^jul the politi¬ 
cal noruson la by no means a sefene 
on^ve' shall in die first two or three 

q«r deb^ what it was 
whenJa^ war closed; and we 
shall again.Wddlcd with the whole 
■ of the'^axeswbihh have been remitted 
since diatperiod* What we shalLbave 
to do a|{^wa£ds can be foreseen by 
ovelry xma. fNow, when this is the fuct, 
when every alass in tlie nation is in a 
state of pospetity; and when our pre¬ 
sent lo^ of taxes sits lightly upon us. 
Would it not be wise to.speak more of 
0 reduction of debt, and less of a jre- 
pal of taxes ?' We regard it to be In-, 
disputable-*We are certain tha| h>do 
out duty, to pay only commonje^rd 
to our. interests, we ahonld>^ruto the 
sinking fund to^^^U^millionsht^ 
fore werepealed^tththbor of taxes. 
The chase* of spurio^ ppulority ^ 
bowev^,.now the rage with all sid^^. 
and we must not, ther^te^ ^^1^ 
that any vnp(^lliii^^caxo>^iil be t^an 
of the puUieiutc^sto/M loudly 
it maybe ca]led|br by , 

We musUof " 

ese are 

S " kii id 
^ily 
mtaples ot 
foundation. 

that 
es jjroVide 
i^d of la- 
till for; 
nt mo- 
'nd 

ub^ that what 
^ trade k the inte- 
i, and that what is thq, ‘ 
country is* the inter^ i 
■^rinevitabk 
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te 40 produce ai equalisation of deserve neither relief nor comparaon, 
prints and vagea throughout the formed the chief ground oii which tt 
wcffld; aod as they cannot raise other ivas craved; and the Usury Lawavere 
nations to our level, they must sink us working far* more lightly than usual 
to the. level of other nations. Thdr • uron the community. ' Every one 
constant oration must be to reduce who has any praeHcaL knowledge of' 
profits, toiowe 
accumulai 




will act mucn more again 
tion, and consequently trade, in one 
way, than they wfll act forthem in 

free trade in 
unoureafor, 
oteigHtobe 
granted 'if the ^pdodpies of free' 
trade” be just onesj^ and pur fam^, 
their labourers,, and iradesamn, mmti 
immediately sink'to the state ;jOf the 
continental ones. They musteatidrink, 
and. clothe themselvps, as thc^ conti¬ 
nental ones do. What woc^ be the 
consequences to ouregricultund popa« 
lation, and what would be the effects 
on consumption? Ht^oiostbeavnretcb 
who, for sake of a U^e increase of 

trade, would inflict such berdhle pri¬ 
vations on so lai« 8 partioh of hia 
countqrmen | andlbe must a ibol 
who can expect that increa^ qf trade 
would flowjiom such priaai&nB. We 


business, h^ns in a greater or 
smaller degree, wltii borrowed money. 
The farmer; the mechanic, the trades¬ 
man, the.mamifaetarer, the smaller 
nterchaitiy>—nearly the whole of these 
b^in the world with less or more of 
. bmowed capitaL Every one who has 
any practical knowledge of business, 
know|i^t scaredy any hevrower can 
afihrd to pay above five per cent inte- 
..rest* Hie ^oprietor of land can sel- 
. dom pOT above three per cent; if the 
. ftrmer bmow much, five per cent ruins 
him; ai^ five per cent is, in general, 
the utmost that trade, on the average, 
will pay for borrowed money. Why, 
then, are the Usury Laws, which li¬ 
mit the ratO'Of interest to five per cent, 
. to be repeded ? Will the repeal raise 
rents and profits, and thus enable bor¬ 
rowers to pay gfeater interest ? Ser- 
caie not who may say,'that^'we hav^ jeant Onslow himself dare not say so. 

and great in spite of our lie due not say that borrowers, in 


reateicdoQS, and not thrdugb^tbem ; 
we wUJt^answer, that it.is refined by 
commofi' sense, and the. whole of fais- 





been either 
lie^n for this 
friends of good 



tluM 



general, can even afibrd to pay five per 
cent, and still he wishes to destroy 
their chief security against being called 
upon for move. 

Ak to the assertion, that lenders and 
bonowers meet upon equal ground, 
it is so ^aringly false, that its being 
made astonishes us. The lender, with 
government securities and^lianks at 
his elbow, acts from choice, the bor¬ 
rower from necessity; the forpaer inay 
lend or not at hia, pleasure, the latter 
wagei^ * roust have money to save him from 
of con- heavy loaa, perhaps from ruinthe 
f labptm 01 ^ gains reputathm by calling com- 
petitors around him for his money; the 
indfadily • ^ other blasts ^his credit if he' make it 
^ yiu^lidy ^tbat he wonts to bor- 
taw« "A never will 

' fw a term of years 
(curity; after the 
, be is liable to be 
line for rmyment, 
recetveithe money, 
fast^^b in bufsin^, and cannot 
hapsr^y several years wiih- 
!ts a ^ out BUi^iHm'^votVi injury. If the 

l>arlialBflbt, r^aled, the 

loke^l^vdniage of the 
endtbdftii^^^jo/ inability to pay, and would 


tory. We wijl say, that the gjgantic 
moss of capitol^woicllfills the nation 
either rained upon us from the 
qouds, or it was extracted in, thk main 
ikqm those restrictions with which our 
laws or tbe war. 4 ti^gpmDded us; and 
thatWi 

capiiafc 
rents,, I 

fttmption)'i^ 

ai4 

nostile.^^'lp’ 

These prin 
the 

altri^ 

tbewer 


sur^lEiiWf «hso«|' .'bei^ 
Oimedfllcla 

vlws> ney'et^ inlrodatM wd 
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sponge, from him nne pex'!cent, and for some years.idthout sutrfecthig the 
thenanoAerjofadditionaliutei^tyun- borrower to grsst inconvenience and 
til he ruin^ him. As to se<mrities^ * loss—and when rents and predts will 
it would be impossible to obtain money > not rise and fall with the nuctuatiq^s 
on mortgage for . a term of .years, ex- of the money-market, nothing could 
cept at ruinous interest, ana it would be more erroneous even in mere theory, 
be ruinous to take it on any other eon- than to cause borrowers Ito be perpe* 
dition on mortgage than for a tmn of tually liable to he called for any. 
years. A borrower cannot rents increase of interest that lenders Haight 
or profits in proportion to anV xiae^of ask for. < 

'‘^nt^est, and yet praple sped^f The great capitalists, as a matter of 

terest being at the rate of ei^PMnr Aeix. intereitt, must supplort the learned Ser* 
per cent, as though this could be do^^ geant; but we trust, 4faat a^l men of 
and as though such interest oould DUsineflB bdo# throughopk the 
safely paid. Wem the repeid to take^ country will meet his bill in the next 
place, it would'operate in the most^ Session: with petitjons against it; and 
partial manner possible. Men would we hope, that Government ViU re-con« 

• have to pay interest, not in prop^ttion sider the matter—-will feel Some oom« 
to their amlity, but in proportion 'to passion for the gmantic mass oft^nali 
their want of it. Rich men—^men who and middling traders, and willprgvent 
could do either with or without bor^ the moneyed intent freta setting its 
rowing-^-would be able to hohow at a foot upon ill Jbe other interests of the 
very low rate of interest; but men of state. : - - * 

small capital—^men who could not: The fact is, the innovators, who aro 
commence business, or who cotdd not npw so industriously at work among 
get forward in business, without bor« us, are eHher mm theorists, or they 
rowing—would only be able to borrow are the tools of theorists. Human 

at a rate of interest destructively high.' nature—the actual comStiOn and con.< 
The rich would thusobtaihamOTiopmy duct^ of mankind—ought to form the 
of the money-market, of the profits of foundation of jthe calculations of our 
trade, and of trade itself, against the political economists, and yet these et« 
middling classes. • Much of this would ther do not notice them, or^tiiey as* 
take place duringpcace, and in war, a some them to be what t^y'are hoi?* 
state as natural to us as peace, the con- As, however, the worst of 

sequences would be fearful. We are novators have been 4^eat^ sflun« 
confident, that if the usury laws hail ced, we hope thst^thpso^iw are niKpr 
not neisted during the latter part ef.< in the fashmn will:M.de^^tod before 
the last war, the interest of money in^ they produce muim "^CaUbity. Tm,^ 
the country 'would have been pushed new company bubbles haVe been preU^ 
up to ten per cent, and we need not ty well pricked; the, free trade bu^ 
say what the effects Wduld have been hies will, we tnnp| hefb^ long, bi 4 
bn the national debt, on taxation, and, treated^in the same way we 
ultimately,, on both borrowers and ticipate with some conndence^that ig- 
lenders. When the expense of borrow- norance, error, roto^ce,' and conce^ 
ing money is at all times great-— will ere long be put down w 4 tperi,w 
when the disclosurefs which it calls for ence, practical knowledge oRben and 
on the part of the borrower are of the things, wisdom i^d patnoti^* With 
most delicate and dangerotis nature— this we afixup^' obser^ 

when the money, on being received, is vationsJ »^. 
sunk in trade, and cannot be ^en .out ^ ^ ^ 


* A striking proof olfthu.mi^Jte fimnd in the No. offhe E^burj^ Review*^ 
In an article agrast thu laws and- A^ ihtraints .6^' emigiafbn, the wri¬ 
ter thmu^ut assumes of oqr manufacturing labc^^era to be dhectly the 

reverse ox what it is. In foipier tu^, this would have cut up his^iiasoniDg by the.roots; 
but in these days it is regarded as Wtter of no import. Nothh^ surriyxan be more 
prepostCEOUB, than to assume that men, a]ad bodies of men, iriU at all tunes do what 
they ought to do In spite of ignorance, wiekednesf, ten^mtions, and privations, and yot 
this assumption forms the foundation of all our new systems. It mil in time work its 
own dratructionj but what will H not'accomplish prerioudy ? , 

.' • - ‘ II . “ *'" 
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t[W» |miv© ainm;^! wished^ and avowed our w)ah/tooi that thflM^zIpe 
jould be die vehicle of free ]iolitic4l diecuiffiioir- We would adniit even 
«^lPougham or Cobbett with pleasure to write half a sheet every month for us; 
reserving, however, of course, pur own right to answer and destroy their eftu- 
Bions.in our ojju way. We have had, therefore, greaf'pleasure in opening our 
' pages to.^e preceding article,'"although our able correspondent has adopted 
•viewti, in my many partic^ars, cotisiclerabiy at variance with bur own- It is 
{uobabte that in our next may purselves put toh a paper under a 

simijw title, jUttstrpi^ye of our own personal i^nibn inJ^egard to'the certain, 

«■«« —Ilia. —¥«<.«rA HW aifMVkA ^inC CXiStCd, 

we roust take 


; >.» 


TO .THX XTXateX SkErilERU. 




And they wa^it ns ah with.tfts Vritch water, 
l^ifttillit fm.the mdbrUind'di^, 
u^sli out beiiuty blumit fike m Lapland rose 
^That wyldeia the fiftcste g^w. 

‘ ' Queen’s Wake. 


<* 4 ll W 


Slu^Po9ts, CorAf St, BurKr^ton Gardensy July 10,1824. 

> My deae James/ efifectnally, for he departed with every 

^youwilHww<»ideritiigwb#and hoW t^pnearanpe of that dogged resignation 
the d—11 got h^, as I httvs no doubt so oecoming in a tradesman. But think 
you thought I the' Island of of my hotror when I learned that he 

BU.te, endea’tounhg to coax myself to had been talking of captions, (which 
drink a little punch with {xlasgbw gen- I don’t like,) burnings, (I like them 
'tIcmcn,»yrbo^C(MnedownofaBatui^y, better,) and fuga: warrants! When 

their Ikdies all the wisdom crieth jn the streets in such 
^ ul w week.. And such, alas! till terms' as these, long experience hath 
lately^;^ iny employment; but the taught me that it is folly to sport deaf 

adder, so next morning found me oft 
board the Liverpool steam-boat, and 
here 1 am. 

■ Bat this is not to the purpose.— 
idenoe thett would have proved What chiefly moved me to'write you 
the sbverdg^f thing in life” for at present was the perusal of a little 

Frendi book on the art of beautifying 
one's self, which fell in my way liere,^ 
with some of the contents of which l' 
propose to regale you in this-ep&tfe. 

I should have sent you the book itself, 


out, James. However sa- 
ifibuS'ltbe isl^d may be for a con- 
iptiou 6 f wv^pgs, I do not And 
Hi in my^M!wl^t,.A.prbtracted 


Oik physical Abate ^my purse 
r Tbe daUia 





to my departure 
fathers, there ar- 
Om "mine own 
tailor and his fkt 


»yraa4w; and 


b 6 fU^nf 4 lhe.^ 0 uf water but I fea^ James, you know as little 

. V».. ' t_' __xT_1.. _ 
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business of Fireflch as Ebony once though t l*ro- 
^ tunity of^ fessorLeslie did of Hebrew;—besides 
itien? of^omc bills,'Npaany pf the means and appliances re 
|]ither4.ihad somc-^' "quirefl for the decoration of the out- 
„ T^polM^ for more ward man ,are' easy to be had at the 
We^km tf :ah<m^.of ^^itc^^'^Mons. Antohic, 
^ ' ^ (wiS, J. snepwi#, has published ibis 

werk«m that worthy 

the Quarjterly, viz. 
to pU^^lk wares,) I ques¬ 
tion itm alt Ekrick you CoAld' buy a 
p^n'ywbrtkofahyofthe " ^stances 
mirachleuses^ pour engrasser les per- 
soimes trop maigres,” unless it was in 


IK, ^sodISII i! 6 '- 

only r^lf in the pe-. 
|j|j^ .wnica an einupti^nt 
... en£<^ mine, ial^jfya 
lidm doubtful 
, ^oot" Ae, to my Inoucle^e, 
lAliirer^ 



er ipui'all tbat noanyiafaett^r. > of ^i%gia. Nor could you 

<i^%d to 8 e BatMed.tHtb,. norA'l^.iear,^ you had it. 


11 hira diivt Snip’spotEto-tri^ wonld you us 6 ;nn any pf the forest 





iMtev to $hej^9. 


Grizziea,'' Tour deOoz^eMerveilleidc 
pour diipiuuer les seins tirop gros." I 
tBjnk you would despise Lact^ 
double pour blanchir le pcz rouge," 
and stick to Eau de Glenlivet double 
pour rougir Je nez blaijc ;"^and, as 
for the Pate de Ebene,*' for black* 
ening the eyebrows, you woidd enjoy 
more tbe sight of a pas^ of Ebony's, 

of dot ‘ 


cnvelo 

N^on OB 



8 r 

of the troth of sThich. too, dear 
friend, are a glonoos living example 
—is known aH the World, 
that a man's being handsome is' Iff 
no means necessary to bis being a fa*- 
vourite witli the ladies, though a 
good fhee and figure are ^ in his &- 
vour ; therefore (I don't the sequt^ 
tur) I must tell you What WgbUd-look- 
ing man is ;”*,but we tio edoeem 

with that, so we'll just go on to chaipter 
3d, which treats.of baths. 


a dozen of doos, bf^tdni^d 
m foundation of six 9^ 
beef steaks for filling ybur k^Withi^. 

So that, on the whole, a trahs^ 

lation,witha^ -- ^ 

in eundi> as to 

used for all these materials, wiira'i^** often as copyeu^t; and the third, 
swer your purpose much better. tevery day. 

Tlie work in question, then, is inti- Forthc^Bxsti I really fear that hot 
tuled " L'Art dc se faire aim^ des batbi .do ^dt;>»^und ip Ettrick, bmt 
Femmes, ct de se condnire dans le on jraecedunem might be 

•lilondo, ou. canseils aux hommes,*^^ foqnd 'l^fbrtnight Sit least, on the 


__, _ ^ _These Are divided is$6 three kinds, 

any hints that thay hdt> cold, *and^> Th^ft^t cVUgbtto 
o substitute? that may W he takep dqce'a-weck; t^e second, as 


which means neither more nor less 
than The gate to gar the lasses like 
you, and the airt o’ bonny bdiaviour.*" 
Now, though you perhaps may think 
that such advice bestowed u|Km you if 
only to 

Gild refined gold and paint the lily,** 

yet the wirat ot us, Jame^ may'^he 
improved by a hint; and though you 


washingday^ WJien you might squat 
yourself on' your, hunkers, curcuddy 
fashimi,, like the statue of Venus co* 
ming out of her shell, up |o the chin, 
in 'a boyne of saipy m^es, while 
Grizzy^scrubbed you with the dish* 
dout, or^hardehoe-briWl^ or, if you 
have no such ardde, a W!sp of clean 
straw. , ' 

As to the eold bath, you can nevjor 


may,not want it yourself. Vet some of be much at* a loss for It while the Wftp 
your cronies in the forest may, so it’s ^ rums so close tp your do^* 


no lost that a frien’ gets. 

After d)out forty pages of preamble, 
which may he classed und^ a head 
that includes much of the literary pro- 
ductious of all ages, and which' ypv^ 
would denominate by the g^t gene¬ 
ric term of Havers, we conus, at the 
commencement of chapter Sd> to> the 
followii^ sentence; which must be 
highly consolatory to us both, and 


quire to Ksoxtto ituudertbt||th 3 K^ 
of scalding potatcW hTo%^J^e'ha|N 
pened you* But of the ipr bath, its 
you may Boa dmTampot with it, I 
must ^y a Word Ot two. It'a really a 
pity that you can't revS the o^nal 
instructions, for are quite sub# 
Ume. ‘ i*. ■ ' 

^An air hath deists end 


^ L’art de se faire aimer des femmes, et de Je condaire dahs le mondft^K Mnsdls 


'de 


de 
d’ube 
e'dans lee* 
leH devoirs 


nter la 
xPUdi- 


aux hommes, sur les raoyens de eonnoitie, et de soi^tar tee 
toutes les parties du'corps; de s'habiller avec gout, JW tente 
maniere dist^iguee; d’observer toatcs.tes conveaam^ iOAm 
relations initlmes, et dans tout^ les q^constances^de la vie; de 
d’homme d'honneur, d’ami, de Ed|A,.dep^re; d'etablir rordi? 
les defeats, les vicesides mauVi|j^i;t3hidides, etc« ete.j^!i|^>li* 
plaire et de fixer, ou huMeils de Tart^ 

beaut^, de corrigectt'dMhW^hmW^e<ktoas4aJ|||^ fA P 

teur^ Hue des Filles 1 WwmhwRIlkce lattinpiUe l]kH#p^^[Th^ 

1 have copi^ the whcdeof^tlS^yiir^'^ 

^ 11 est vega et reconumdwtiv^^ide quwne'st point necessiilm qn’iOi'^onnpe solt 
beau pour m ium6 de$ feramesf ^c^^dantlvf beaut^ da corps dt da.Ja wire contrh 
buent a le tapprocher a perfectly et consequCmment Oa doiven^litre dJOTS^‘i<3.--3V« 
ODoilERTT, AffUrifO 5fi/A. ’ ^ - 

*l>es Baifis d’Aiit ■ ' *. 

Quand on s'^pahraitement'el^yd'te'h^ ensoxtMntdu.bain d*eau tiederhiver^ 
et apres la ptejnme aldution tota tes jburf on I'on ntTplands psS de bain le matin« iff. 
doit prendre an bain d*^‘pendmt au moina tiois qmM d’henre. ' f 





/ lAi^ Uf the ShgAtri. 

fOmuAS ht n^jr u boor fereuce to blsckjtnd adds what 1 won't 

take the t^Ue to trana)f|Ke, “ Lea 
Cheveux ^londs et sourtout les Soux 


as naked as you came 
jUto ihia ticked World of ours. Now, 
ii a man who has so much to do as 

J ou> this would be a sad wastiof time; 

ut you might amuse yourself in sha^ 
Vin& (though, on consideration, you 
Conmie that operfition ta Saturday at 
e*en.) Bat could you not contrive to 
write a mdnd poem, or delicate novel, 
in that situation, asyotur amatory feel¬ 
ings dmnd iMeh on the thmnoaie- 
ter i w lavitejto article for ElMmy, or 
any otfier mma titpt lequhres a chas- 
tenedim^gination, and the strictest at- 
tenthmtodeliga^^proprietyP or^as 
only ag^yeh^uan^yofair is require, 
coiud ym not abridge the process, (on 
the same pctocipleB thot my Gla^ow 
fneuds do salt-water bathing, by taking 
it three times a-day, so that ten days 
make a month's saui water,) by a 
brushing scamper up the hiU and doWn 
again ? or, better still, a hunt after a 
oimbee, (^butterfly, inpurU, would 
have a gmndj idmplc, striking, and 
chaste e&ct 

* As your hair do6s not curl natu¬ 
rally, you nntet put it in papers every 
night; hut takecare no one catches you 
at that CppaCiOn; fbr if a^y of the 
Bboatia&ijpx that tale by the ^ht end, 
it WoolA WA sore hair in your nedi, 
James ; and some small time would 
elapse t^ffbre you heard the last of it. 
Qmk cai^ must he taken that yon do 
not leave your hair in an uproar, like 
F^leByng's; nor in cork-screw curls; 
nor yet in mree-decker style, like the 
lonxiol fnd formidable ja^ of the mi- 
nlvtffr cv the naiish# 

I can^tMaTrl quite agree with the 


wodSiy^ 

imryto 



bs to hair; Ke, con- 
tMte, giving the pre- 


sont tres desavantageux.Did you 
ever hear of such an Hottentot/ 

Over-perfuming, it seems, is not the 
go. It may suffice if you avoid garlic 
at breakfast, and use the oil of thyme 
with moderation. 

Hnch is said about the eyes, ears, 
nose, chin, and every other part of the. 
body, with as much precision of detail 
as you may have seen the parts laid 
, dowu io Moore's Almanack /hut as the 
matters anent the mouth may interest 
you, we shaU sw a word or two on 
that subject, as the mode is novel, and 
the discovery brilliant** ** The best 
mode that ever was tried for keeping 
the mouth in good order, is to brush 
your teetbr well, and dislodge every 
dired of mutton-hara or other matter 
that may be sticking between them, 
with a t^thpick. You had best use 
Dr Scott's dentifrice." There's news 
for you. 

Having thus, my dear James, put 
you on the way of making yourself de¬ 
cent, I ehall, mllowing the lead of my 
author, tea<^ you how to do your 
manners and dress well; and for that 
purpose I prefer short pithy sentences, 
in Imitation of the Ensign's Maxuns, 
or the Proverbs of Solomon. 

1. Before ladies, look as if butter 
would not melt in your moutii, though 
you may be the very devil for all that. 
(P. 73.) 

2. ®A boy may dress like a dandy, 
but it don^t become people at our time 
of life, or any man of twenty, to play 
the dandy, or to be imitating the ^ss 
of eveiy puppy on Prince’s Street. 

3* ^Shirts snould be of the best Dum- 


7 * 

PetN^ssteni 
dstow 

nmt 



erplus salutaire que les autres. U consistc a rester entierement nn 
iWI iq;|||irt8ment, qu’on a eu soin en hiver de faire bien chauffer aupa-. 
toute Bidnoif on Aut rsnoutelltf Tair au moment de s'y rendre. 
baia qate s* occupe de la todette de salubnte du coipd et des soins 
)|ei parties de soi meme. 

^opcgation importante, pax lea soini de la tete et finir par ceux 

liiMse pent lea Aire papiUktor knsqu’ils nt boui^t pas naturelienient malt cn 
pifttare brsqu’otiqi defiut see papiDols que sia cheveux ne t(»nbeut en 
cnDoaelescomplies etsymm^triqusA 

"A meaPir moyen de se ntauit^r la bou<Ae ep hou ctat e’est de ddbsrrasser les 
^AvcQ|iSBcaution, del debris de nourricute que restent entr’dles a Paide des cure- 
t tie les brosser ly^gdrement avec oe Peau fraiche mti^e de I'eau salubre 
^ loiT ainsi qu* S. tous les repas. ^ 

JkA4t age dc Vingt ana un hoxnme est exccwl^^em^ ridicule de poussei les modes 
juiqarVrddbavsgance et rien ne paut le lui faire WirdoOner. 

7 Xe IflWaMt ctre d'une finetoe iwdierchde d’lma Warfoko blancheur^ et pliasd avec Ic 
phis jgtaeCltin* Lqrsqu'il perd de sa ftwcheur il dolt etre cliangd. 



fdrmline^ veil washed, and the brea»t 
veil plaited. When they get dirty, or, 
as the Frenchman says, stinking, ajfter 
a week's wear, you should put on a 
clean one. 

4. Stockings as thin as a cobweb, 
that the leg may be seen through 
them; therefore, dischai^ Sanqnhars 
from this time ^orth. I do hoi ob* 
, serve that holes in them afo ndoom* 
mended. (P. 77.) ' 

6. Gloves should be deoh, |)ioyided 
always that you wear such (urucles.^Ih 
the forest, t believe, mittens have J| 
preference. (P. 78.) 

6. Never wear boots or shoes thrice 
too large for you. 

7. Never go to the Border games 
in an old bonnet. (P. 78.) 

8. Lft youu nacss bc becekt. 
Corollary, forswear the Cdtic. (P. 80.) 

9. And to conclude, never stare at 
your silk stockings, as if surprised how 
you got into them. 

Then follows a good deal touching 
walk and conversation.—Don't be 
alarmed, James; 1 use not these words 
in the sense thev are employed by the 
minister, when rebuking for skuldud- 
dery.—But drst, a few words would 
not be amiss, touching your carriage 
in company. (F, 84.) You should sit 
on your chair, douce like, and not swing 
about. You should not keep rubbing 
the calves of your legs—nor pulling up 
your breeches—nor scratching yojnr 
head—nor twitching yomr nose like 
Brougham—nor putting" your hand 
on your mouth like Keropferbausen. 
You should neither look stupid nor 
gaping like the Stot—^nor gleg and im¬ 
pudent like your fijend wee Francie, 
out pleasant and pretty as 1 do. 

“ One, two, three— 

Shuffle, and puffle, shuffle 
Look grated like me. 

** Shuffle ! shuffle L shuffle ! I 

as old M'Caper our dancing master 
Used to say. 

As for walking, you otudit nei¬ 
ther to trot like a H|ghlanac»^y, 


80 

nor wacldle with pontp *and cirCuin- 
stance, like an Ewiburgh bailie, but 
cultivate an easy, grave, and dignified 
demeanour, like the Usher of the 
White Rod. Neither should you pop 
your nose under every lass's bonnet, 
nor halloo to folk at a street's leng^ 
from you, as my friend the bailie did 
to you, on the first day the Queen's 
saw the light. Nor run bump 
against the lieges, when you're glower¬ 
ing up at a lass ia the fifteenth 
story.'^ When you have a lady on 
your arm, (particularly in the old 
town,) you must keep a sharp look-out 
a-head, and not lead her a^inst the 
tail of a cod, in a fish^woman's creel. 

It farther appeart 'that you should 
not take two ladies, one on each arm 
at oned.* Abo, that yotr should never 
take hold of a gentleman's arm; but 
wlw, I can't telL* 

when at table, you should not be 
■solely occupM witn filling your own 
kite, but take care of the lady who 
sits next you—help her to little bits at 
a time, and see that she wants fbr no¬ 
thing. You must carve neatly, and 
not splash all the folks about yoa«’^ 
But ail this is not to prevent you eat¬ 
ing with a reasonable twist, for that 
implies a compliment to your host and 
his mutton. But by no meant gobble 
your pn^, with the avidity of a butdi- 
cr's dog devouring tripe, for that's abo¬ 
minable. 

You must eat whatever a lady of¬ 
fers you, though it should choke you. 

Never say a wwd at table, as long 
as you can get wherewithal to occupy 
your jaws to better purpose. 

Don't cut yofir breads but break it, 
and above aQ, avoid taking a snap out 
of the centre of « round of a loa^ 
leaving a space the shape ^ 

hnrae shoe, with a proof iin^ession of 
ev&ry tusk Jn ypur head, m the va¬ 
cuum eausea by nodb m enormity* 

Don't make a lkiggU||gnintling as 
you drink, oonduotf^ur draught 
with a pe^ lil^ vpaviour* 


Letter te Ae 'Ettrick tShipherd* 


» ... *1(1* f 

^ On ne doit point dobner le hnu | deux femmen .. 

^ n sst tnauvais ton lonqO’oa mSnEhe avee un honune de hd demner ou|bendrc le 
bras. p. 87 . 

10 Xoug (02 paths soins n* emped^t pas un homme de meager i son appcHt; B Ikut 
qu *il evite dc paraitre glouton; mais il dmt fairs honneur au MPas qui lui eat servi. 

11 na doit point rCmser cequ' on lul dfiire, surtout lorsqUe e'est unc femmequilelui 
ptwnte. ILfaut peu parler i table except! quaad Id'acaricc languit. 

* On ne dolt pas couper scai pain mais le caseer* 

En buvant, oo ne doit print faire do Imiit, , 

Vof,. xvr. 


M 


; k > Letter h the Ettrick Sluiplierd, 

Don’t blow vour kail to cool but scrub your knife, fork, and spoon, on 
iirst taste it, ana if it is too warm, wait the edge of your plate, and then wipe 
patiently till it cools. ■ them in your napkin. The beau monue 

You must not be in too great a of Ettrick would look upon this as 
hurry filling a glass, and it seems it but questionable practice, but it Is 
is not right to fill a bumper every manners in France, 
time. I look upon the propriety of Never affect singularity, by dc- 
tbis advice as problematical, but you vouring sallad or pancakes witli your 
can consult ODoherty. paws, nor by taking mustard to applc- 

Don’t lap the-gravy out of a dish pudding, or sugar to oysters; a welh^ 
like Hector, when' he was jealous of bred man like yo^ should conform to 
the cat; nor lay yoitr lugs in your the manners of the people he is among, 
Houp-plate hiee'^a hog in a trough-^ drinking cold punch at Glasgow or 
what’s^ehse of spoons? ' Greenock—grog made of Leeward 

Sauces, I Icam, should be taken Island rum in the town of the crooked 
withaspongc—it maybe very pleasant, steeple, and hot whisky-toddy in Kt- 
biit I think it wouldjook bewtly. trick or Yarrow, 

Don't keep up an infernal clatter of The moment the lady of i h i 
glasses, plates, knives, forks, and house quits the tabi.e, you auf 
sfKionB, all the time of dinner, for that to .bolt also !!! 
deaves folk. O! James, much as I would sacn- 

In France, it is not conrideredAau^ fice to be tlie pink of politeness, and 
hn to eat hash or mince collops with much as I would wish to make you so. 
a knife, though our author seems to I cannot find it in my heart to insist 
think it is the mode in England. It on this harsh law. No! the very 
is probable,^that he may, by some ac- thought of it is agony—I feel sick, 
cident, have been in company with weak, depressed, dispirited, dejectinl, 
Mullion, and knowing him to be arcon- faint- It has jarred every fibre of my 
tributor to Ebony, must have consi- nervous system, and hurt all the finest 
dered him as the mpdel of everything feelings and sympathies of my soul, 
ttiat was elegant and gentlemanly— Oh !!!—(waiter, a half-pint glass ot 
How dangerouR it is to generalize too brandy.) I add no more, but [litv your 
rapidly! In every other instance but faithful and disconsolate friend, 
this he would, have been right. 

When you have finidied your meat, Colin Bannatynl- 


11 ne iaut pas soufiier dessus pour le reficoidiT. 

Ijorsqu’on verse 4 boirc, il ne fmit point verser precipitamment, afin d’eviter que le-^ 
boissons en sortaiit dcs flaeons qui les contiennent, nc fossent de bruit. 

On nedoit point ren^r trop les verres; il faut qu^il y ait toujours un travers dr doigi 
tie distance le bora du vertc ct la boisson qu'il cuntient.—| Stuff! 31.01). ] 

On deni se garder de porter une ossiette ni un bol a la bouche pour prendre les po» 
tages, ni les saucea, ni tes mets liquides sucres, &q lScc. 

Les sauces qui doivent etre epongees avec les iiiets qu* elles accompagnent.—[Oli i 
Colin I Colin 1 1 you know little about the matter. Our worthy friend L’Anii only recom¬ 
mends you to lick the gravy with the beef, a sort of sponging wJiich you practice in 
more senses than one.—.M. OD.] 

n eat desprsoim^ qui a rimftation des Anglais, s'aident, pour manger, d’un bout de 
cduteau atronffi^c^ ufia^ est mauvais ton en France, ou les conteaux dc qiielque forme 
qu'ils soient ne dOlvent servir mais pour couper. 

n fauttkvoxr sost de^tenir avec propretd la cuUl^, la fburchette, et le couteau, lors* 
q*une de ces pieces ^ gtaissie, ou retient de debrisA’ alimeuta il &ut Tessuyer sur Ic 
Dord d* assiette ct eiffisdtte avec le tiaut de la serviette. 

^ 11 y a des personues aui' croioit se distinguer en miuigeaat differemment que les au- 
tres, en |^ant avee leil de la salade ou des^fiitures $ en melant a rAllcmande 
des aliments qu’on sert separanent, et qui out des tout-a-fait oppose. 11 faut 
eviter ces bizaqmiei de mauvais genre, et en cheque pays se conformer entierement au x 
usages regiu. 

^ Qn quitte la table au moment la maitresie de rnaison le leve. 
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SPB^LATIOKS OF A TBAVELLB& CONCERNING THE FEOFLE OK THE 

UNITEP states; WtTH PARALtELS. 


Perhaps the best way> after all, of 
making any two people thoroughly ac-* 
quaintecl with each other, is to run a 
fair parallel between theRi> wberev^ 
it can be done—rwith a firm hand, a 
clear head, and a steady ^0. One 
simple fact, brought home upon us 
unexpectedly, will often do more than 
volumes of abstract propositions* 

But, in running a paralld of tl# 
kind, one should be perpetually upon 
his guard, or he will wander into poetiy 
and exaggeration. The desire of do¬ 
ing a clever or a brilliant thing—of 
being lively, smart; and entertaining, 
is exceedingly prone to interfere with 
plain matters of fact. But, where na¬ 
tional fellowship is concerned, the 
simple truth is always better than plea¬ 
santry, and caricature, however rich 
and humorous it may be, is entirely 
iiut of pluc^e. Broad, absolute nature, 
although it may be, sometimes, ofien- 
hive, is never so very offensive as af¬ 
fectation. 

The language of an Am^ic^n will 
not often betray him ; that of an Eng¬ 
lishman will; so will that of a Scot, 
or an Irishman, unless he be of the 
highest class, when ins English is often 
remarkable for purity. 

Jtut there are no provincials iu the 
(Jnited States. The Vankees, who in¬ 
habit the New England States, (Maa- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Maine,) differ, 
it is true, from the southern people; 
and the latter, in their turn, differ 
from the western people; hut then it 
is only in a few words, the whole of 
which might be enumerated in half a 
minute; and in a strong nasal tone, 
common to a part of the New England 
population., But for these few words, 
and this tone, the people of any one 
state in the U nion might become incor¬ 
porated with tile people of any other, 
five hundred or .a thouBaad miles dis¬ 
tant, without being known for stran¬ 
gers. And, as it is, the xuitive of ai^ 
one state can travel from one end of 
the Union to the other, thousands and 
thousands of miles, not only without 
ail interpreter, but with a tolerable 
certainty, if he desire it, of passing, in 
cvH,-ry state, for a citizen of that state. 
An Englishmab who has no strong 
in ovincial dialect, and no very peculiar 


pronunciation, may pass in the same 
way, without suspicion, over tlie whole 
of the North American States. 

A fket like this cannot but make n 
strong impression upon us. The best 
of English, we all know, will not carry 
a man far, in the Briti^ Empire. To 
a large promrtion of the ^plc, il 
would be wnoUy uidnttdligible; and 
to another hrgit proportion, a sort of 
dialect. 

He who would travel comfortably, 
for three or four hundred miles, in any 
directioti, from London, should under¬ 
stand many languages and many dia¬ 
lects. But one language, if he speak 
it tolerably, will carry him all over tlie 
North American States ; and, in some 
cases, without permitting him to be 
known for r stranger. 

The country people of New Eng¬ 
land—theVirginians and the Kentuck¬ 
ians, who ^re the posterity of the New 
Englanders—have a disposition to 
sound the vowel a, like the Scotch and 
Irish; and, in some cases, like the 
Italians, without any variation of tone. 

4 

Thus, they say chamber, and even 

0 

chamber* The first habit prevails 
among the Yankees; the latter, among 
the Virginians. So, too, the Virginian 
2 2 

wilPsay bar for bear; har for hair; 

2 

stars for stairs. - 

A Yankee ^1 say, I guess; or. 
sometimes, thojigli very rarely, I cal¬ 
culate, but never I reckon. A Mary¬ 
lander and a Virginian will say, -I 
reckon—sometimes very ; oddly, aij 
thus: “ Do you visit Mf Jefferson, 
before you leave the country ?”—1 
reckon.'^ But d Virginian was never 
known to say^ 1 guess^ I calculate. 
A l^enncsaiati, Oi ^enjlSIkiau will ge¬ 
nerally say, 1 ; seldom, T 

guess; and h^dly eter, I reckon. 
These words,, Jm fret, are the distin- 
guM^g marks^ef th^d^erent divi¬ 
sions of the Ai^tteirican peo^;. 

Hence the absurdity of those remc- 
setttatSons, bov^ver humorous tht^y 
may be, which jmt all these jdirascs, 
and others that Tei«enil>le them, into 
the Mine fcUow^s mouth. And hence 
is it, that an American who goes;to 
see Mr Matthews, although he^^ay 
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laugh as heartily as another at hia 
droTlery^j is laughiy)g at a kind of drol- 
-lei^ which our countrymen do not per-* 
ceive. Mr JM.’s Yankees come from 
no Particular part of the confederacy; 
and are, evidently, made up/' at 
second hand, with two fine exceptions, 
pf which I shall hereafter t^e some 
notice. 

But how would a natiye of Cfreat 
Britain relish a character, that should 
come updn tha atage' kilted; with a 
shamr^k id^iHraat, a shilelah in his 
hand, a leek in his bittton:;Me, or a 
piece of toasted cheese and a red-her¬ 
ring in his pocket; swearing alternate¬ 
ly by St Patrick, St Andrew, St Dli*- 
vid, and St George; and speaking a 
gibberish made 'up of Scotch, Irish, 
and Welch, InlOr^rsed with provin¬ 
cial and Cockne}r phrases ? 

And yet that is precisely what has 
been done by those who have been em¬ 
ployed in getting up brother Jona¬ 
thans for the English market. They 
have jumUed everything together, 
true and. false—all the pecuUarities of 
all the different people—and called the 
composition a Yankee. 

■ In almost every book of travels, 

d , novel, and story, if a New Eag¬ 
er be introducett, he is generally 
made to do the most absurd things— 
for a New Englander; things that are 
baldly less absurd than it would be 
for an Irishman to wear a Scotch dress, 
talk Yorkshire, and swear by St David. 
The character of the American seems 
generally to have been manufactured 
at leisure, from the materials collected 
hy odter people, in any way, at any 
time. Thus, the dialogues of Mr Fear- 
on—ahhough'the^ is a grait deal of 
truth in his bbolt^ notwithstanding 
what the people ^ America may say 
to the contrary-^re evidently, made 
up from story-booi^ and vocabularies. 
And the reprCsent^ns of Mat¬ 
thews are oo^l ^ blun4^ng, wiA 
two cKcepti^ tiiat, had I not met 
him in Amendi;, I should,^ iOn seeing 
his performance, douUif he had 
ever been Acre} ^it^is therein his. 

trip to America,fliat exttiibrdi- 
nary truth and ridsms wl^di charac- 
^terize to other pa^ of the 

world. He himself would, sae^ to be 
aware of this, because he injboduoes, 
under one picture and another, tfarea 
FreDcbmni, one lris)iniau, one l)ut^- 
man, one^b^sh£t^aii,- and sundry 
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other second-hand characters, for 
which he had already been celebrated. 

But there are two fine exceptions in 
the entertainment of Mr Matthews. 
The story of Uncle Ben" is inimita¬ 
ble—anti the sketch of the Kentucki¬ 
an is masterly. They are two of the 
most Intimate piejces of sober humour 
in the world, for ope that knows the 
American character!^ But then the 
first-i^e story about that are trifle," 
is an American Joe Miller. Mr Jar¬ 
vis, a portrait painter of New York 
man of remarkable power and 
drollery—^is the person of whom Mr 
^tthews had it—as well as that 
s’tory of General Jackson. The lie- 
view is an old story in this- country; 
and the Dutch Judge is from Judge 
Breckenridge, originally' one of the 
most'' genuine” story-tellers that ever 
lived. His only son, Henry M. 
Breckenride, a judge of Louisiana, and 
author of the Views of Louisiana," 
inherits a large portion of his father's 
extraordinary t^ent; and bos made 
this very story, which he tells better 
than Mr Matthews, as common in 
America, as any anecdote of Foote or 
Sheridan is in this country. 

Nevertheless, the finest parts of the 
Kentuckian's character, and those 
which are the most severe, because 
they are the truest, may be safely put 
down to the credit of Mr Mattnews 
himself. They must have been drawn 
from life. They were never made out 
at second hand; or got up, in a solita¬ 
ry chamber, out of novels, newspapers, 
and books of travels, as nine-tenths of 
the rest of his trip to America" are. 

Thus, nothing can be truer or bold¬ 
er, than the canting of the Kentuckian 
about the “ land of liberty—where 
every man has a right to speak his ge¬ 
nuine rentiments"—and where, ik^e^ 
fore, he is free to offer fifty-five dol¬ 
lars for that are bigger"—being deter¬ 
mined, beforehand, if he should be 
cheated to take the balance out of 
his bide," No^rig can be more reso¬ 
lute and cutthtt than this. The Ame¬ 
ricans des^e ft; and I am exceed¬ 
ingly they would not im- 

medi«d^y aek^wledi^ the truth of 
it. The worst fault of Mr Matthews, 
apart from his absurd credulity—^is 
the tameness of caricatures.— 

They want s^rit; Imt perluips that is 
not W^ly unaccountaUe, since it is 
believedtbat be intends to "settle" in 
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the United States. And yet, there is 
bad policy in such daintiness. The 
Ammcans would respect him a thou¬ 
sand times more, if his whole enter¬ 
tainment were as true—^however se- 
vereitmightbe—as are the twoskctch- 
cs alluded to. 

It is a common thing, in the United 
States, to hear |r high-spirited Virgi¬ 
nian, or Carolinian, declaiming about 
LibCTty, as If he were inspired, in the 
presence of his own slares, a part of 
whom bear an- alarming' reseihblan'ce 
to tlie white children of the same fiu 
mily, upon whom they are waiting, 
perhaps, at the time, in a state of the 
most abject and pitiable submissive- 
ncss—within hearing, it is ten to one, 
of tile overseer's lash—or the cries of 
some poor fellow undergoing punish¬ 
ment—and the Declaration of In- 
Di:i*ENDENCE, superbly framed, hang¬ 
ing up in front o£ him—while he is 
holding forth—wherein it is proclaim¬ 
ed to all the nations of the earth—that 

all men are horn free and equal !** 

There is no exaggeration, tnerefofe, 
in the character of the Kentuckian— 
boastful of Liberty ; and speculating, 
at the same time, in the nesh of his 
fellow-men, with a heartless and abo¬ 
minable indifference, at which I, for 
one, cannot laugh, notwithstanding 
the drollery of the picture; because 1 
know it to be true. 

But, a word or two of Brother Jo¬ 
nathan’s '' lingo." We laugh at him 
for pronouncing genuine, as if it wer6 
written genu-winc, forgetful of the 
fact, that the common people of Eng¬ 
land very generally say appo-site, giv¬ 
ing the same sound to the vowel i; 
nnd that our public speakers, perhaps 
without one exception, say hostile, in¬ 
stead of hostih We wonder, also, at 
the absurdity of the Yankee had 
ought, and hadn't ought," which, af¬ 
ter all, are not only pure English, like 
' I had rather,' but in common use 
here, particularly about Coventry ; 
anti, in strict analQOT with every other 
language, whereih the v^b.^o owe can 
be found. 

We chuckle at his I 
siderable,"and " pretty pastioulidrly," 
—overlooking the fact, thAt guess is 
true old-fashmned English, for which 
“ I presume," “ Iftfjcy,” I imagine,” 

you know," &c. &c. are awkward and 
feeble substitutes * that'' darn-nation" 
is common through Kent; that^'guess" 
ill America, is never used so absurdly 


as people say, hardly ever at the end 
of a phrase; and that pretty particu¬ 
larly damn^," and all such phrases, 
are only a sort of Yankee, or Kentuc¬ 
ky, Bash language; so little known 
throughout the country, that multi¬ 
tudes in every direction have proba¬ 
bly never heard, and would not un¬ 
derstand it. It is, in fact, the slang 
of story-tellers. 

We wonder, also, that the Yankees . 
never give a direct ax^ynjer; that they 
always reply to one Ijuestion, by an¬ 
swering another; that they never say 
yes or no; and that they always be¬ 
gin their answer with some superflu¬ 
ous word.' 

But all these tilings, it should be 
remarked, are common to every peo¬ 
ple, polite or barbarous. Put what 
question you will, to a well-educated 
man or woman; and, whatever people 
may say to the contrary, you will rare¬ 
ly get a direct answer; and never, un¬ 
less they are angry; or in haste, as 
direct an answer os might have been 
given. Ask a well-bred Englishman, 
if you shall help him from a dish be¬ 
fore you ; and what will be his reply ? 
Will it be yes or no ?—or, will it, in 
truth, be capable of any grammatical 
interpretation, as a reply ? Is it not 
—** I thank you"—“ much obliged to 
you," or something of tlie same sort? 
So, Frenchman will say^ bien 
obligef or mercie, monsieurf’ a<S^- 
man, “ Tck danke ihnen” each and all 
seeking to avoid the rudeness of say¬ 
ing, directly, yes or no. . 

Ask an Irishman the way to StPaul'^» 
and hk reply will be, Is it St Paul's 
ye'd have Put the same question to 
a Scot^ and his reply will be^ with, 

Aweel accompanied wim a loq]^ 
or word, or tone of shrewd tdtbrroga- 
tion. And so it is, in fact, with every 
people,, particularly if they are saga¬ 
cious, social, or jutuated'in a part of 
the country wh^re a siri^Kr is larelv 
seen. Every 6ne will havirais money's 
worth. If he dveinfandation, he will 
have informauou in return. 

As a .people, take them alt^ether, 
the Afbericans 0k a purer English 
than we—a>a p^le. But th^, mere 
are not many Americans, who either 
speak or wri^ so good and pure Eng¬ 
lish, as multitnides of our countrymen 
do. . 

Leflis not arrogate too, much, ho^, 
ever^ mir speakers are far from b^ng 
bcrupufou^iy correct, cither iti loA- 
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guage or pronunciation, let them take 
what auwority they will. They, like 
our writers, ore in tne habit of coining 
and manufacturing words at pleasure; 
and some of our critics have more than 
once mistaken for Americanisms, pure 
old English, ot English that had been 
sanctioned by our poets, (the worst 
authority, by the way, in the world, 
because the poets are, by inclination, 
habit, and neo^ity, the most licen¬ 
tious in the of words;) and omit¬ 
ted by Dr Jbhison, or forgotten by 
oarselyes. 

* Thus, they have quizzed die Ame¬ 
ricans over and over a^n, for using 
the verb to improve (as it is the fashion 
to call such combinations,) in. the 
sense of the Words to use* ft sounds 
very oddly to our ears, when we hear 
a New Englander talk about impro* 
ving a house, when he only means to 
occupy it. But the New Englander 
has a higher authority than is gene¬ 
rally known, for this—no less than that 
of Alexander Pope himself, who says, 
while speaking of a lady at a theatre, 
that— 

Not a fan went unifj^rovnd away/’ 

Let us farther recollect, -that our 
^ken language, and our written lan- 

n s, are two different things. Our ■ 
_ ish, when written, is^ the same, 
throughout the whole Britidi empire; 
but, when spoken, it varies at almost 
every furlong. In America, it is not 
so* The same language is l^th writ¬ 
ten and spoken, in the same way, by 
Ihe same people. 

I ghall now run a short paraHel be¬ 
tween the Americans and tne English. 
iWe are aU old The Americans 

ere a new peoples We value ourselves 
on our ancestry—on what we have 
done; they, on their posterity, and on 
what they mean to do. Th^ look to 
the future; 'we tO past They ore 
proud Of (M En^aiid as the home of 
their forefamers; we, of America, as 
the abiding ^aC6^0| we8t^ £ngli^» 
men. , ^ ' 

They are but of festerih^ as 4 peo¬ 
ple. Are d^^ded wutl those, 

whose rarialtdaces are yet to be seen; 
we, from those, whose burial^lBces 
have been sUccesstvely invaded by the 
^man, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, 
until diey.arc no longer to be &tin^ 
guisbi^^m the cfTerlasting hffls. 

As ft Whole pcOjJc, the Americunk 
talk a better English than we do; but 


then, there are many individuals 
among us who speak better English 
than any American, unless we except, 
here and there, a well-educated New 
Englander ; and a few eminent public 
speakers, like the late Mr Pinkney, 
who was minister to this Court; and 
Mr Wirt, the present attorney-gene- 
rd of the tJnit^ 

bably succeed Mr Msh in the same 
capacity; and, then, there are a mul¬ 
titude among us who speak a better 
English than is common among the 
Weu-edttcated men of America, al¬ 
though they do not speak the best Eng¬ 
lish, such as the few among us do. 

I have heard a great deal said about 
the habits of cleanliness in England 
and America; and 1 have sometimes 
laughed very heartily at the reciprocal 
prejudices of the English and Ameri¬ 
can women. 

1 have heard on English woman 
complain of a beastly American for 
spitting into the fire: and 1 have heard 
an American woman express the great¬ 
est abhorrence of an Englishman, for 
spitting in his pocket-handkerchief 
or, for not spitting at all, when he hap¬ 
pened ^to mention that well-bred men 
swallowed their saliva. A spitting-box 
is a part of the regular furniture of 
every room in American, althougli 
smoking is now entirely out of fashion 
there. 

An American will not scruple to 
pick his teeth or clean his nails, if lu' 
should think it necessary—anywhere, 
at any time—^before a lady. An En¬ 
glishman would sooner let them go 
dirty. 

An American never brushes his hat 
—Very rarely his coat; and his hair, 
not once a-week. An Englishman will 
brush the first with his coat sleeve, or 
a rilk handkerchief, whenever he puts 
it on or uff: and the two latter, every 
time that he goes out. The American 
is laughkl at for his personal sloven¬ 
liness, in England, and the English¬ 
man for bis absurd anxiety, in Ame¬ 
rica. Such is national prejudice. 

The Englishman is more of a Ro¬ 
man ; fbe American more of a Greek, 
in tlie physiognomy of his face and 
mind; m temper, and in constitution. 
The American is the vainer; the Eng¬ 
lishman, the prouder man of the- two. 
The American is volatile, adventurous, 
talkative, and chivalrous. ThcEtig- 
lishlntiri is ilioughtful; determined, 
yery brave, and a little sullen. Tin* 
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Englishman has more courage ; the 
Aiimrican more spirit. The former 
would be better in defence, the latter 
in attack* A beaten Englishman is 
formidable still—A beaten American 
is good for nothing, for a time. 

The countenance of the Englishman 
is florid: not sharply, but strongly 
marked; and of am{>litudc, gra- 
^ vity, and breadth ^ that of ^ Ameri'* 
can has less breadth, less gravity, iesa 
amplitude, but more vivacity, and a 
more lively character. The expression 
of an Englishman's face is greater;/ 
tliat of the American, more intense. 

In the self-satisfied, honest, hearty, 
and rather pompous expression of an 
English face, you will niid, when it is 
not caricatured, a true indicatioik of 
his character. Other people call him 
bo^ustful, but he is not. He only 
shews^ in every look and attitude, that 
he is an Englishman, one of that ex¬ 
traordinary people, who help to make 
up an empire that never had—^has not, 
and never will have, a parallel upon 
earth. But then, he never tells other 
men so, except in the way of a speech, 
or a patriotic newspaper essay. 

And so, in the keen, spirited, sharp, 
intelligent, variable countenance of uu 
American, you will find a corrcsiwn- 
dent indication of what he is. He is 
exceedingly vain, rash, and sensitive: 
he lias not a higher opinion of his 
country, than the Englishman has of 
his; but then, he is less discreet— 
more talkative, and more presump^ 
tuous: less assured of the superiority, 
which he clauns for his country; more 
watchful and jealous; and, of course, 
more waspisli and quarrelsome, like 
diminutive men, who, if they pretend 
to be magnanimous, only make them- 
' selves ridiculous; and being aware of 
this, become the most techy and pee* 
vish creatures in the world- 

The Englishman shews his high 
opinion of his country by silence; the 
American his, by tallung; one, by his 
conduct; the ow^ by words: one by 
arrogance, the o&er by superdlioas* 
ness. 

The Englishman is, generally, a 
better, braver, and a nobler mmded 
fellow, than you might be led to be* 
lieve from his a^»earance. The face 
of an American, on the contrary, in¬ 
duces you to believe him, gener^ly, a 
better man than you wiU find him. 

But then, they are so much alike; 


or rather there are individuals of both 
countries, so like each other, that 1 
know many Americans who would 
pass everywhere for Englishmen; apd 
many Englishmen who would p^ 
anywhere for Americans. In heart 
and head, they are much more alike, 
than in appearance or manners. 

An Englishman, when abroad, is 
reserved, cautious, often quite insup¬ 
portable, and, when frank, hardly 
ever talkative; not very hasty, but a 
little quarrelsome neveruielcss: turbu¬ 
lent, and rather overbkuing, particu¬ 
larly upon the continent. At home, 
he is hospitable, frank, generous, over¬ 
flowing with honesty and cordiality, 
and* given to a sort of substantial pa¬ 
rade—a kind of old-fashioned family 
ostentation. 

But the American is quite the re¬ 
verse-, Abroad, he is talkative, noisy, 
imperious; often excessively imperti¬ 
nent, capricious, troublesome, either 
in his familiarity, or in his untimely 
reserve; not quarrelsome,—but so 
hasty, nevertheless, that he is eternal¬ 
ly in hot water. At borne, he is more 
reserved; and, with all his liospitali- 
ty, much given to ostentation of a 
lighter sort; substitute—finery and 
show. 

An American is easily excited ; and 
of course, easily quieted. An English¬ 
man is neither easily quieted, nor 
easily excited. It is harder to move 
the latter; but once in motion, it is 
harder to stop him. 

One has more strength and sub¬ 
stance; the other more 'activity and 
spirit.. One bos more mind, jnore 
wisdom, more judgment, and more 
perseverance, the otlier niore genius, 
more quickness of perception, more 
adventurousness. . ^ ^ . 

The Englishman’s temper is more 
hardy and resolute; that -of the Ame¬ 
rican more intrepid and fiery. Tlie 
forma: bag ipore patienu and forti¬ 
tude, the latter more mourJ ^ The 
Englishman is never discouraged, 
though without resources: ,the Ame¬ 
rican if never without ^sources, but 
is often dishearfened. Just so is it 
with the female ^aracteri 

An American woman is more child¬ 
ish, mqre attractir^, and more perish¬ 
able : the English woman is of a heal¬ 
thier mind, more dignified, and m^c 
durable. The frnmer is a flower—™ 
latter a plant. One sheds perfume ; .the 
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other sustenance. The Englishwoman 
is better fitted for a friendj a counsel- 
](»*, and a companion—^for the mother 
of many children^ and for the partner- 
aUp of a long life. But the American 
woman, particularly of the south> is 
better fitted for love than counsel 
ohUd-bearing soon destroys her. A 
few summers, and she appears to have 
been born a whole generation befbre 
her husband. An Englishwoman has 
more wisdom ; an American more wit. 
One has more ^d sense; the other 
more enthusiasm. Either would go to 
the scaffold with a beloved one: but 
the female American would go there 
in a delirium; the Englishwoman de¬ 
liberately, like a martyr. 

' And so, too, is the American to be 
distinguished from the Irishman. ITie 
Irish arc a gallant, warm-hearted, 
headlong people; eloquent, feeling, 
hasty, and thoughtful; great dealers 
in the superfluous. So are the Ameri¬ 
cans. But, then^ the feeling of the 
Irish, like their eloquence is rich, 
riotous, and fiond; while tnat of the 
Americans is more vehement, ai^u- 
laentativc, and concentrated. The de¬ 


clamation of the American is often so¬ 
lemn and affecting—often too dry for 
endurance; generally too cold and 
chaste for enthusiasm; and sometimes 
exquisitely extravagant. 

The Irishman is a hurrying, care¬ 
less, open-hearted fellow, as likely'to 
do wrong as right, in a moment of ex¬ 
ultation. But nothing can be more - 
tiresome than the pleasantry of an 
American, when he feels disposed to 
be very facetious. There is nothing of 
that voluble drollery, that uninter¬ 
rupted flow of wntiment, fun, whim, 
and nonsense,, in' his talking, which 
we find in .that of an Irishman at such 
a time. 

The chivalry of an Irishman has a 
headlong'fury in it^ which is irresisti¬ 
ble. It is Mrtly eoostitutional, and 
often miracwous. Eat it differs about 
as much f rpm the chivalry of an Ame¬ 
rican, as that does from the deep, con¬ 
stitutional, collect^ braverv of the 
Englishman, or the,profound strange 
fervour ^ the Soot. 

An American would a dozen 
fortunes while a Soot was t^^ng one; 
but then the American would often 

t a poenr Dnan, over head and ears iu 
t~tiie Scot never. An American 
finds itlumler to a fortune, a Scot: 
harder to make, 


A Scot would do the same thing 
over and over again all his life long, 
to obtain a competency for his chil¬ 
dren. An Irishmau would sooner be 
shot at once a-week at the distance 
of ten paces. An American would do 
neither; but, if tiiere were any new 
worlds to explore, or serpents to catch, 
that would ' pav wg|||L he would go to 
the bottom of the after them in 
a contrivance of his own. 

Everybody has read of Smollet's 
Irishman, who desired his companion, 
while he knelt down, and hammered 
the flint of his pistol, which had miss¬ 
ed fire, to fire away, and not be lo¬ 
sing timeand everybody hasackiiow- 
ledged, that, whether true or false, it 
was perfectly natural; but could only 
be believed of an Irishman. 

So, too, it is told of an Englishman, 
that his house having taken fire—con¬ 
taining all that he was worth—^finding 
that he could be of no use in putting 
it out; he went, and sat down upon a 
neighbouring hill, and took a drawing 
of it. Such a story would never have 
been invented of an American. 

And so, too, the well-known anec¬ 
dote of the young Scot, whose coolness 
in such an emergency, is a capital spe¬ 
cimen of the moral sublime.—Wharc 
are ye gangin, lad ?"—“ Back again.” 
Nothing can bemoreabsolutely Scotch. 
I would trust to it in the hottest fire 
of another Waterloo. 

. But I know something of an Ameri¬ 
can quite as characteristic.—Can you 
carry that battery, sir?” said an Ame¬ 
rican general to Colonel Millar, in the 
heat of Battle.—" 1*11 try—” and the 
battery was immediately carried at the 
pdnt of the bayonet. 

But, in this answer, there was not 
a little of that affectation of Spartan 
dryness which I have often met with 
in the Americans. Commodores Perry 
and Macdonough gave a fine specimen 
of it in their official communications ; 
probably thinking of Lord Nelson’s 
dispatch from Trafalgar. 

Not fohg since, 1 met with an amu- 
idng example of this national vanity of 
wmch I have been speaking in the 
Americans. General Jackson was one 
of the candidates for the presidency. 
The papers were ringing with his 
name; and, go where I would, in 
some parts of the country, I could hear 
nothing but what related to the hero 
of New Orleans” 

Among others, a German undertook 
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to convince me^ that. If GeneralJack- zu belddigen, vrta^ er am Ruder dea 
ion should become President lof Ae * staats stQnde!!” 

United Statasi, his name alone was so Let it be remembered, thaVin draw^ 
terrible to' the rest of the world, that ing this parallel, I have oi^ given 
they would have nothing Uf . fear in gen^roharacter cf an Englishman 
America. I remember his very. w<tfdsu and American. Exceptions,, of course^ 
Sogross^’^idhe/UsiderRtif seines ’ continually occur. 
namenSf Strch die ganze ffftli, X. Y. Z. 

dassJceine i^or^s wagen ivflrde nco Iroftdoo, Juh 1,1834. 
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We have heard it made 
a matter of serious complaintji^t^lr^ 
land has of late become a sdrt stand** 
ing dish in all our periodica} Wc^^, on 
which we compel odT readers to gorge 
themselves usque dd nauseam*\ The 
same complaint ia heard r^tdarly in 
Parliament, and, in truA, we do not 
wonder at it Yet what does it, after 
all, prove, but that tb^e must bb some¬ 
thing so out of joint in the affairs of 
that province, that men's minda are 
drawn from die consideration of the 
easy working of the machines of go¬ 
vernment in every other district of the , 
country, to coftsider what > can be the 
reason of so notorious an irregularity 
in that quarter. In truth, we have ^ 
discovered that it is the opprobrium 
rcffni —the hair-suspendea scimitar 
which troubles us in the else uninter¬ 
rupted enjoyment of the fullest feast of 
prosperity ever vouchsafed to a na-, 
tion. ' 

Our Whig ancestors governed Iser^’ 
land with'the sword, apd 
peace and tranquillity by the sev^tr 
of penal laws. In those dajm Ird^d 
was no trouble to us.^ We ne^ heard 
of its existence as a region of turbu¬ 
lence. The storm ef the Pretender ne¬ 
ver disturbed the political atmosphere 
of the island; and the oply precaution 
deemed necessary to ke^ her qui^ 
during dmt hurricame was to send the 
legidator -bf bows- and curtseys, the 
Prince of i^rpet-knights, my Lord of 
Chest^eld, to do ^ am^ntd^at'tiUio' 
Castle of publinr ''^the^ tidma^ 1^^- 
ever, soon came, agenti^ tJU 

^ihen unbeard of, were called into .ffio^ 

^ tkm. The fear of the.Pi^tend^^^vt^^' 
niAed^ ahd the rev(dtttion Ai^^ 
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rican colonies called up new ideas of 
pfovinchd importance." The. question 
sow was, pot sriieUier the riiifer king¬ 
doms werb tO'bo united under the 
regalatoptre a Stuart or of a Guelph, 
but wheM^ they were to be united at 
aD.’.>> \ 

^^!tyrho firs| agitated political 
mattos udder the new ^ews opened 
to party, disclaimed, no doubt, such 
an mtentionl They clamoured but for 
free trade, which must have come when 
commen^l principles were better un 
derstood in England—and coming 
spontadeomdy, would of course* have 
been of more substantial benefit than 
when wrung from a reluctant and 
pluckless cabinet, by noisy defiance 
and irritating oriitory. They, seated for 
rotten borouj^s, and the creatures eff 
a proud aristocracy, made t^tdtuoUs 
appeals for Parlikmentary i^riO'^ot 
that they cored a ikrthing a^pt it^ but 
because xt Was at that time one of the 
most poptdar endues ofg dhicoti^nt. 
Yhey organized under fidse preten¬ 
ces, an armed forcq called the Volun¬ 
teers, and summoned medtiugs of mi¬ 
litary delegates tp bully P^fiaiiiept 
with doeutBents uiider the Hide of p^ 
titions, but In the tqne and i^rit eif 
manifestoes.' It itin vainittt aei 
that many of die leaders 
aimed at the 


be grad&d, 
createda,^w 
moptedbAtt' 
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iesnned to 
riguai h^ 
nd. Tl:^ 
the quea-' 
m. Tlidr 
inewff«re mIB- 
dtat^ibiwhad no 
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their own otgects were aecompuBDea, lar a«iieaa or niy master. M. 

men nie^r had set up a repuhlie of Magazine; XLIII. p. 10.]] The 
th^r own, under, wha^yer livery of hewleadm called on the unhappy de* 
ih&tiey it might' plestet theih to de- mi-dvilized rabble of the country, and 


corate it, they would be able to 

a udl fluperstitioD in aU the phases of 
le Christian worship. The promi¬ 
nent olnect^ff.thw hatred was of 
course tne E^^h^hed Churcb, and 
they eared no^.with what auxiliaries 
they'Ilnkoi thoinsdyee, so as to work 
it him and overthttfw. Hence, atkl 


had in Ireland—of tSe vile monopoly 
of the church-—of the hideous (^^eS- 
sion of tytifes—and the lower drdd^, 
who bad formerly iiemained qiiiescent 
tinder the now fio much sd^atized 
aeyerity of die WhigiPenal Code, were 
Simulated into murderous action 
mihst the clergy, their agei^, and 
TOeit friends. It rei^uired no f^ost to 
tell us that k mob ot Savages let loose 
would not stop at the point dCsired by 
the original i^tetors. Frotn/waging 
War against tythe^ they soon came to 
a rasolutibn to wage war against the 
state; and the White^vs, K^htboys, 
Irevellers, Defende:^ &c. &c., were 
i^ents r^y prepared for* the actual 
insurgents of 1798. 

riu the midst of these evehts.came 
lltm French Revolution; and with it. 


they plunged into War with all the im- 
^videncuof savages, and the diabo- 
zeal of IntolereK^fanadcs. The 
emit wab tst course^mat niighuhave 
been exjMcted. flad the rebellion suc- 
b^dbd. It would have been not more 
im victis^ihkn vd victorilms. It would 
have been followed by the extirpation 
of heresy by sword and faggOt. To 
use the woros of a noted lei^r to one 
’the ori^nal Presbyterian United 
trishmen in the north—" When the 
men. of the Church had been gorged 
fbr dinner, the men of the Presbytery 
ibovdd serve for the next morning^s 
breakte^Bt.^** The Jacobins looked for 
Semocf^y^thelr itevage allies for what 
th^ wbiald have called a theocracy— 
and, as bne of the disappointed aspi- 
rante for the independence of Ireland 
. Was afterwards in the habit of saying, 
in either case, the' proper appellation 
For the government which must have 
resisted, would hbve been, whatever 
Greekish compound is used to express 
a government of the Devil. 

The Union followed the Rebellion. 
No measure could be more necessary 
in every point of view. Wc certainly 
sbadl not stop to discuss the policy or 


die principles which we can nota 60 > the impolicy of, such a measure now 

^_*** . 1 .• 1 _ . f.__ Mt 


Wdi aj^reckte. Tte hideous coante-' 
IkUCe of Jacobinism had not yet glow-* 
iBfedout; .'and the future murderers. 

tl^t of blcod ra^ng in their 
h^Cs^ wdre VbC mksk of universal be# 
laeVoMde; Their iftafternal found 

Whigs. 

It is'trui^>C6ir^^ 

Zound thes^^s 1^ /tbut their. 

pupils w^6 now li*|lned and teady tp 
inm their fom^itotors. ; Themlfl 
WoJIb^od^Wjh^w aft^wards one 
tbetflpsminn^ and^ZoUgitinary 
febel cbii^, % hia^eiy budoua au- 
fobiogrepSWwB^^ts ime^'obly read¬ 
able ar4<5e m* 

Molithhf. a pe?rio®a Wb&fi^ We j^# 
edve wUampb^ 

'Gazi^ of tha^ 




With such a reasoner as Mr Thomas 
Moore, the bit^apher of Captain 
Rock. It is open to the same obloquy 
as tha Union wim Scotland formerly 
was', and from the same class of peo¬ 
ple. ' Local importance was affronted 
-^day-dreams of imperial independ¬ 
ence mii^d for ever. Is it wonderful 
that people, whose arena for political 
discusj^on, whi^ was at the same 
iiine the pass^h^to political import^ 
8nbe,vfa9 taken aimy, shc^d feet sore 
at the dissbiudon of the Irish Parlia- 
ident^i^t mbst intolerable of nbi- 
eZnceal'^lB it wdnderfdl tW the ca^ 
of ifie recollection of the 
teisly'giKindeur. cast over the aborigi> 
^Mil/wagea' irhb' held iheii* Bcepm 
by lvh^ chroniclers, and also taught 
by the successors of the faid/chroni- 
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blit the cherished faith of her mil- 
should look with jegicmy or 
iudiguation on a measure whi^ put a 
6nal extinguisher on such hopes?—* 

Nor shall we omit^ in formit^ a cata¬ 
logue of the reasons which continue 
the sorrow for the Union thro^h Ire^ 
land—the patriotic exertioiia, of such 
eminent and resectable charchuts as 
the poet of the Fudge fan>ily^ap4^ 
novelist of the Wild IrUh .^l*r*to 
pass by some score lera Ihi^h 
not less active^ poisoners ^ &WbUc 
mind. i ' 

As long as the war> and hi^ 
prices consequent on it, contii}bM,i|^ 
haLtne of dhcontent did not blaze form* 

\\lien Ireland, in common with al| 
the empire, felt the depre^on arising 
from the change of war to pekcc^ then 
it was visible. Ireknd could liear de¬ 
pression worse than any part of the 
empire. The improvidence ofher gen¬ 
try had made them im^ne that the 
war would last for ever, and on the 
strength of this, they had plunged 
themselves into contracts, impossible to 
perform without ruin. The lower or¬ 
ders, dependant on the lowest' quality 
of food, could not descend in the scale 
without starvation. Hence followed 
bankruptcy of the upper classes—fa¬ 
mine among the lower—and thence 
arose Captain Rock. His name marks 
the feeling with which the insurrec¬ 
tion originated. Moore, with’that 
bad faith which has at all times cha^^ 
racterized him, pretends to be dubious 
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savage as can be anneeived., 4 
akullaug:) cowardljt, gnd oaQ^tuuy 
vagabond,—crouching from me gal? 
lows, and'flying at the presence of au 
armed policeman, unless backed in 
something of the ratio of a hundred to 
one. They are poor wretches, on whom 
the soU&y, when called out against' 
them, deem it a pity to waste powder,t 
and whom, the magistrates who try 
them end^vour to saVe from the pu- 
oifilimeiit^ue to theii: crimes by law, 
% taking hold of every qiurk in their 

S ower, out of sl^er compassion, Such, 
owayes^areih^roes of Mr Moore p 
and ibf the toemendous heartlessness 
with w^^ he aiivocates cause^ 
he geto ,deserved and heightened re« 
buke m pne of the n^t excellent 
works we Have cvct seen on thq 
subject ot} the unhappy disturbances^ 
of mean Captain Aock 

detect^ by a Munster Farmer/' We 
^py from his eleventh chapter—head-i 
ed, Amusementa of the Irish Fcsk 
sants— 

Through Connaught, Lrinster, Munster,' 
Ulster, '' 

Rock's the boy to make'(he fun stir.— 

t7tofnat Moarc* 


as, to its derivation. He well knows 
that the class of people from whose 
ranks the Captain is drawn, look on the 
Homan Catliolic Church, as the Rock 
of the Christian faith, and set lip 
their leader as its champion. With 
the ignorance of poor deluded pea¬ 
sants, they attributed their actual de¬ 
pression to the tythes, well remem- 
oaring the lessons taught them by their 
old 'VHiig landlords, and and 

interoper^ ^eob^ of Mri'Clrattkd 
and his asabostes., By att^skfa^ tha 
pn^erty of the der^, Aef were noi 
only muustering to ^heir own ww^, 
as they imagined," out doing some¬ 
thing vasriy heroic towards dsurpatb^ 
heresy./' ■ , ■ \ ‘ , 

oirtam wcarf^ andAib, 
W»ne of ' 

serable agents wlto bsutid^ 
wihaply muidv oyer SfW 
fairest ,bmvincei KrdsBid 
mere ^kliha 


There is, I am t&ld, a ^ius for hap¬ 
piness; and there are-men who can findsS* 
tisfaction aren in the’atrCdties nf. whkhthe 
generality mahkhid mgriaNSMy shock* 
ed. One'writer of oCr days, . In'stately 
phrase and philosophical oattoiemof tem^t 
pmment, pronounces our ditaraanees to 
be a war! and invests pUlage, and treach¬ 


ery, and murder, in the'dignity of milhary 
stratagem and martial ochievepient Ano¬ 
ther writer, the mumnary, flnds Captaia 
Rockand his foOoww^o be ipen afMrhiapwpf 
heart, audTbvCT theJlr ^orioukiexplotts.Mtbn*k 
prudence of thdr retrmtii where th^ ape 
opposed, and the hiftmip. whK w^seh (hqy 
massacre'(he imiMihed W 
has sported axoaMy> BUiiw toBjif 
katert, wfleshim WeB ibv bh wlMoyiiil^ 
The nuiuonary is^pti^^RIlBb^s likvoun^ 
laureat I have hot the gepM^^thel^- 
dred spirit by one hwt qualify, frr 
such a post I m bnt ^ humble aod 
ftithfrlmstorkii|r.ai4 S8 ni#; lam to 
describe me charac^ of whidi 

have animated'^e munonary uxto such an 
wtousiasm qf adn^lMiDii. 

t ^wQl M ditch'fdorioui 

as in my nri^bour- 

wing multi- 

^ a ^ ^ . W V W A A ^ ^ ^ 


Code 
sin hsil 


ividnal whose cou< 
laAalfw him in fair fight; 


rad vb^ bafiifeuiifb was quite exnnc^ 

raeo^lIttbiunQcA train lifted the body 
from wi torto, canted it to a little disiansti 
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and TfifOoA, uneoreved bcAdoure^y on 
n Bton^ jdiat it might ije the more conve* 
ni^t mark for his Uowa»* Rock Is the 
boy to make the fu^atir.* I pass by,how¬ 
ever^ such trifling amusements' as these; it 
is only in his hours of doilianoe that he is 
to be found engaged in these light sports, 
or, as has been said dsewherc, < ridiculoua** 
^ tossing children on, the p<unt of a pike.’ 
Icome to a nobler exploit, swh as will 
more faitlifuUy charatterize the gallant 
captuo, and more C&ctuallf'-jnsUfy the 
seeming extrava^pmee of the muBionary*|i 
praises. ' - ’ ^ 

Thm lived in the county of 'Water¬ 
ford, a gientlefoan of small property, but of 
a family, which, md^aendcnt of its antiq^i- 
was venerable kt foe minds of the p^ 
pie, for ^vii^ suffered in foeir cause.* 
I^e 0athohc; he was a man 

of manners, a mort humane 

, aujgent landlord, even to Ids pwn de- 

_from hi| earliest wufo he had 

never miwen the p^ulnr sid^ If foch 
men are' regarded, as the enemies of the 
people, I could wish to know, who th^ 
consider their friends ? This genUemah 
was a tenant to -Lord Middleton, a noble¬ 
man of whom it is little to say, foat he is 
a munificent and benevolent landlord, and 
who has the rare advantan of having his 
good intentidhs not marred, but carried in¬ 
to perfect execUtioh by intelligent and un- 
right agents. It will teadity be understood, 
that there may have bcen'an ansciety gene¬ 
rally felt to be foe tenant of sudi armble- 
inan, and to be under tije, direction of such 
^ents. Mr Sheehy, riie tenant of whom 
1 speak, held under Lord Middleton, on a 
lease for his own life; and (the lease of ope 
^ of the ple^ns to whom he had re-let the 
'ground hiving expired) he gave a farm, 
^taming about foirty acres, to his son, 
Whom he wished to leave in possession of 
so much on bis own demise. The tenants 
began fo think, that^ if Mr Sheehy died 
^hflft wme in possession* they might 
nave tldir l^ues ponrinued mider Lord 
Middlefon, as fo^i^ediate landlord: 
and the resolution was addpted tb murder 
an innocent iond-hearted old ihim, who had 
bera living for thq.^ greater paii of sk» 
years Vith foe did ^|de and their chil- 
' wren, on tera^ of the .most affisdrionate in- 
tercoursdl and who w been ffidufoent to 
all his tenants at j^rsimsl loMes, and at foe 
expense ofaufferi^^mch inconvenience in 


his family as made bis ihdulgenee a fault. 
He had been walking on a printer evening 
towards bis home-^ home, frmn which, 
while Sheehy had means to be generous, no 
poor man was ever sent empty away. He 
was, with his usual open-hearted and bene¬ 
volent hilarity, conyorsing with a young 
peasant about his wjmroaching marriage, 
and assisting him with his counsel on the 
arrangements he should make. The young 
jnan entered into foe house where his mis¬ 
tress liydd* an4^ Mi Sheehy pursued his 
way, unipequainted wifo fear, and imagin¬ 
ing that there was'not perhaps in existence 
a being who could imkrtain a hostile feel, 
ing agamst him. In the meantime, the 
young man from whom he had parted with 
a blessing, had armed himself, and gone in 
-puTSUii'of hb unsuspecting victim; and 
while Air mind was* p^haps, occupied with 
braevolent projects for his murderer—the 
murderer' stood silently at hb back, and 
with the heavy coulter of a plough, beat in 
hb skpU, and repeated his blows until his 
benefactor was lying a mangled corse upon 
the sDow'.*-^ Rock b the boy to make the 
funiiirll!’” 

Thii may be “ fun” to Mr Moore, 
and to the people of equally refined 
sensibili^i who can groan over the 
evils of‘ireiand while they consist of 
keeping a factious barrister out of a 
silk gown, andjau^ loud, and make 
merry and conceited jests, over the ex¬ 
ploits of cannibal assassins. 

It ma^ be fun to such people as 
these: but what iait but a subject of 
the most serious, the most awful so¬ 
lemnity, in the eyes of every one who 
deserves the name either of good sub¬ 
ject, or good Christian, or good man. 
With sorrow, with bitter sorrow and 
indication, has it been contemplated 
by the author of the volume before us; 
and the way in which he has taken up 
the Rqcks and the Moores, the raga- 
muffihs.and foe sycophants, by whose 
exertions, so beautifully combined, 
Ireland is ruined, and Britain endan- 
j^ed, entitles him not merely to the 

& e of cleverness, eloquence, and so 
: it does a great deal more:' his 
book^lae§s hiim—wehave no heeita- 
taUoD fo clearly and brood- 


! **VjWia nephet.^foat llv^^eeby, the Itomaii CaUuaic priest, who was hanged in the town 
Of Clottiga. thU dUoDiee of tm, the naitMi off * Father Sheeny* h a convenient topic for abuBa 

a|Miistme memmlesof tbamen tfoptowAanood him. It ii.Mpposed» 1 knpw, thfU ym equivocal 
' eyideDce admittod ^rinst hufo tot whatever were the imiu of the case on widch lie foffered, 
it U nsrfoln that he was nudnly iikifomental in excitiiig the Wtoteboy disturbance#. I knew an old 
a Roman CiUiolic» wl^ he laboured to seduce into a particiMtIem of his designE. and to 
whom hedlra^ proposed, that he alKmld submit to be swosa in as a menmer of the Whitfooy ftater- 
The opm^Mer^oed of case, by thoiqwlio are Uto most mpetent iudges. is. 

foot no mao merited lls death more thoidimy t eveo atSoSfo of foe specific foaige upon wlSfo he 
^,.was conyleted he might have been innooe^^^W snnbctlBDvIfo the i aiUrre c fl onary swtem was pm- 

wwugh tmJ^ evideoBto o^qihUiwpiPWttto 
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ly^his book {daces him on a level 
with the very first political writers of 
our time* 

, The book is far from being a mere 
answer to Tommy Moore: an answer 
to him it is, and that with, a ven- 
geanee: but it is easy to see, that the 
respondent feels, himself too immea- 
Burably above the petty assaiknt* A 
single blow every now and then lays 
the flattering puuster and versifii^ on 
his back, and then, scarcely deigning 
to observe his demolition, toe man of 
Munster plunges into the 'warfare, 
not of witticisms, but of principles: 
he corrects Moore'a false statements in 
a style of the most painful pungency ; 
but he does not stop there... He at¬ 
tacks the principles which the author 
of Fanny of Timmol dared no morje 
than to insinuate; he cuts up root and 
branch the tree of prejudice and as¬ 
sumption, under the shade of which, 
the great absentee landlords of Ire¬ 
land (Moore’s masters) hope to con¬ 
tinue tkeir own enjoyments-^no mat¬ 
ter what' ^be the ^pe*goat. He,’'in 
one word, shews the red root of. the 
evils of Ireland—and he dares, what 
no one before has done, to lay before 
the world a scheme for its eradication, 
—a scheme which may or may not be 
the right and the practicable one, but 
which has, at all events, the merits of 
being distinct, clear, intelligible; and 
which the author of it expounds, il¬ 
lustrates, and enforces, in a style of 
firm, manly, and philosophical dis¬ 
quisition, second, certainly, to nothing 
that has appear^ since the dearth 
bis illustrious eouhtryman^Burke. 

This praise, which at first sight 
must appear extravagant, could not 
perhaps be completely justified to our 
readers, without a, greater mass of quo¬ 
tation than we can at present conve¬ 
niently find room for. We shall try, 
however, what may,.be done in the. 
way of ex pede Herculetn, and we shall 
endeavour to quote one. i^ecimen at 
^least, of each of the various, but, all 
excellent styl^, in which this author 
destroys MoSre, aiul discusses Ireland. 

His great and spmdard position ia: 
that th^.rapacity of the Iridi^ land¬ 
lords is the real and fbudamental 
.source of all the n^iseries of thq Irish 
populiUioD. That misery, as' was 
diewn at-length ip a late number of 
this MagaziBe, hy Y. IT* Y., con¬ 
fined ib .the 

• alone^the pec^ in the towns ere all 


well ofi’-^the manfilliCturing poor are 
happy—the peaswfry only are in want, 
and oisafibction with them alone, can 
plead the agony of hunger for its ex^r 
cuse.—So much is written on this to- 
ic in the volume bribre us, that we 
0 not very well know wherp to 
choose ; but, to begin, turn to p. 327, 
where, in the course of discussing the 
Societies lately established in Ireland 
for fisheries, agricultural improve- 
mentsj &g., our Farmer has these ob¬ 
servations 

These societies proceed, wi^h respret 
to the poor,' on the same principles which 
guide a speculative neigh^ur of mine in 
the mi&ageinent of^hls norsa. He holds, 
that coto"^i» an unnece^iy luxmy for 
them, ai^ that ghod grooming will ke^ 
them al^ and healthy $ /hnd, although 
their coats are staring and fiteir stren^ 
declining, he still maintains,' that his failure 
is owing io some occult and undtscoverable 
^ cause^ and will rather, I believe, keep the 
poor animals in a state in which they are 
quite unprofitable, than accommodate hini- 
setf to the vulgar notion, that they should 
be fed as as curried. Everybody 
knows, tluii the best way to improve the 
condition of the poor, is io give effects as 
Malihus says^ to ihe desire of improve^ . 
ment; and how to do this vBWiout kiting 
in some hope upon them^ I am utterly 
able to comprehend. The society jpqrs, 

< white-wash your house, plant a garden 
around it, get bee-hives, have your chil¬ 
dren taught to spin, &c. d^x,« 8lid we will 
encourage and reward you ;V an4 perhaps 
the individuals who constitute tpe society, 
may be among thepettons wWeay, in th^ 
form of an exorbitant .^nt, All ^ur fffi- 
provements prefer my odnanipgeYand evsfs 
the prUcs by whichljyou mpy he reward^ 
shaU surely be mine. The, grand argu¬ 
ment which 1 have heard put forward io 
gain oyer, the support of theg^try to theii 
various sodedes is, that they may fw- 
slrmnctUal in endbUng the Unt^ry io pay 
their retUs; that is, to'pay higto.ren^ 
then th^ are at present able Jp midte of 
themti^ l acase y^eaidg^ 

minded and very IjatciligeutJ^mn ventured 
tomoy^ ^s aujB^enfimcsil^ ^some reso¬ 
lution'by which a premium ym offered, 
that the pren^uvii moM not bif granted to 
any tenant who .tips sidyect to an exorbi^ 
bant rent, We sill know,' li^ he, ^ that 
in such a case, the tenant will derive no 
faene^ as the’ will become part of 

the rdii; and^il^^t&e landlord will thus 
^ have his rapariQ^wa^ed tod encouraged 

by a ktmdefi for the benefit of the 

'poor. It w^^' easy,' he added, ‘ to as-, 
oertm' the caa<p,.lh Which it may he adyi- 

tohis^exteod.^'mcoajagemeDt. ^ 

ing,WW«-.ar^' an agricultural bpd]^|Jre' 

3 * 



^ ^fli!ve90 diflieulty to 
Mr teotUdse of^ ao 7 ^txau %l»t£er ih» 
■ ‘ *- tot. It be ejseeui^ or tfot | 




__. . ])e, 1 think we m called ^n, 

bS e reg^ the real interests of the 
p3ir a^ of the eornitry^ our 

to the exercise of a npacious roi- 
tit, mich such prettuuxns as you in offer¬ 
ing may have a te^denc^ tb increase i^d to 
perpetuate.’' It is periuipa unnecetsatjrto 
stare, that the amendment'im )aega^ed.'* 
ft «Sdr eoMtdtfed monttifOut i^ ^tivUnd Ac 


04 >bvtt Jtock JDdectid^ C*^uly, 

f fehm Mo a wOfM »Aec» tMr jroriion h 

ttlcefy to bo ipretckediiMf tbfi landa miglit 
be turned to good account; but if the po- 
puli^ion of them is to be of the same kind 
with that from which the principal evils of 
the present day arise, then, I think wise 
mc^should hesitate long before they would, 
in okibr to mocure a slight temporary re- 
li^, lend tnemS^ves'td"a measure which 
wokld be silently, but c^t^nly, accumula- 
dn^ the materials fet frituie convulsions. 
But as to^the agrkultarBl societies for im- 


inquWkt^oftki ilKM^}Mtaany conMan-- jffiiSiviQg die co&dition of Ihe poor, they 
tion of lanilorit' i^pret^ont, and the itt<i xusx Jiiti, and 0uy Otranx to fail; he- 
pf the poor wen 


no farther ^ 
(ten -M tompat^ teith th( vn^ 

trotdM agSf^*^ ^ ^ grMkgU 

4isre. ■ ' . 

«< iaetance w tte' itm^^ iere- 

duftw, IP 

.. j>.. _ • •• 


come, tehik the imte continue what they. 



xcncf for the %her dasl^ I eapn|a j^ 
unnod^* 0^» of diese soetet|etm<^'g 
ipto account the demandyrhich eoj^ 

ibr what they caH^ ‘ beami^’^ 
th^h they gave the .at^er the ben^t of 
it in § higher price,) detdmined to: put a 
atop to i^ oa an exaction, an^Ilto 
l^e, succeeded, with great eclata^^- 
iiU» all right ^ aimj^lbd thb buspesa 
bkj^ and BSpbg. Butin town^here 

tbia^etj its meednp, were 
duuges niadb' by Ae corporatik^ which 
cVeiy one l^ew to be Qle^ ^d which 
were ur^d «tsAe fiot kk ^the poc^-n^ot 
as 91 fhb case of the b t piM g ^ n d no 
one inember of this afigi^tion would at- 
believe i am I be^^e « 

timber (diewed how ean!^ fooidd *nc- 
eeed*-but the bsimcia^ would 

Mt put onejpni^ to the sore part ef the 

* hM thlf tjf^rationand be,ln 

eMpegoe^ the b^efit of hu ill^al 
fgliedonB, wluch aredevi^ upon the poor, 

* after ^y% \n the prince of an assoa- 
a iastibt^ for th^ protecdod and im- 
rement. 

co^pitteid p 



jfO^ ^enu When Sampson ground 
in the fdt the PhiHstines, Ae was blind ; 

and if the a8sodadbii8''could deprive our 
people ^ understandhig, perhaps they 
ndmt su^ksedd hi strpnglheDitig them for 
thw advantage; but so long as they 
see that'thrir increased'skill can iidd little 
or nothing to their comfbrts, they will re* 
main indite and discontented, and will 
not think it a sufficient reward fer their 
to^ that they luve be^ the means of 
sebdiH’g" a new assent fbr the dimity of 
absenteesmp'tb the limury for which he, 
pines, and^th^ they have procured for 
themselves the power to run to the apertures 
of their miserable hovels, and stare at the 
l^endid equipage in which a new agent if 
^ncing gloriously by. 

IM not mean to say, that these asso- 
oatioini, Mvtdous as thdr objects are, may 
not be of some random ntili^ to the coun¬ 
try ; hut I bpm my spirit has sometinaea 
bm grieyotti^ stirred when I have seen 
the maimer in which they have b.een con-, 
verted-into a means pf misleading public 
opinion wto die caniw of Irish wretched- 
ewess. I have beard landlords and ladies, 
wAb, if they thought an instant, must 

bk^. have AnOwu that arere themselves the 
sbw^' reed cause khy the j^ple suffered, direct 



forueenii^MfUSohitUflbl^^ &Ca%, thb attention,of the nlemben m the associ- 
a^all of AiBip JpWi pci^baps, the^ u/dom to matterq totally'tinommected with 
cp^try, ^ mijy^y hitri^pm' new the gtaend ffiatress. * Now, don’t you 
vtkttA imop^ ua, 3 i#ll 7 U^t«&g'the^^^^t^ rite ClpiiaA. ^tablisbment U a 
pyS^vof thep^suSM^n on agricuttural horridhons? Doo*tyOnthink,thatthreq 
' foymel^; 3%mareoriferlllviS^ 'thousand a-yoar is a gmnt deal too much 

mof mteoMs; 

thcr%JiotM} 
f^ntryt^^ 


M '! 


ft (umnts. tne pare^^nve a comtortabie ufe, 
give^ that the aqd xeep |;ood viVef, that would nuras 
tande tdwuld grow, rii^ p||Sr and wash dffidten’s faces 
\,ihdip^ would, very ^wfathwed^m three hundred 
tfhpfbigcfiit*, pouudtf^"'Apil wbk are the people who 




—.1 mAmS amtm nsfhaas 


at the mkrionilk lua ehwMto riia 
tipefim how toffrs til 

11SP,T..SS^ES‘.ssmfi;mi 

Up poor ess am i m whom fee 
I as soni £t ilktf had m dl 
rSsT&up du is9Mwt%b 

fhomSmal faporianesy thackongsaiwtkngfhis atsymak 


SouthsiB Ba*- 
wrUer qf these 
is. sutmdM operation qf 
—wtittlMiMtatW 
teJeS tbeerik of 
km,iiu 
CfktsUUdkf 
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tbui do^adz^ with luch a flrapant and 
pragmatical philosophy^ Freqwtlythey 
m penoQs who have stnuned the exertions 
of their wretched tenantry until die instni- 
ments of torture have snapped; who have 
been maintaining a shadowy affectation of 
finery in cir^ where they were admitted 
to a kind of scornful toleration, and, m or* 
der to sustain the appearance wld^ ptoeu* 
red for them permission thus to.nttm at 
the threshold of honour, have been wring* 


&y lani 

nmorch_^__ 

telvea to all praise ;»bnt thdir axe 
ideredi .‘ ’ 





ing from the hearts of their iorlo^ d4»^- 
dants the humble comforts which had been 
so hardly earned; and who, when jwpres* 
sion could procure no more, with 

stern grasp of necessity upon them, and 
imported themselves, with, their poverty 
and their peevishnesa, in return for die 
large revenue th^ send annuaUy away for 
the satisfaction of their creditors in Eng¬ 
land. Oh, this dreadful absenteeship! 
Who has ever looked upon a group of ue 
peasantry of Ireland, and has not mourned 
for their desertion ? And to think Qf the love 
and the homage from which our absentees 
fly away! I Well remember whe|Q ^ name 
of —— would have sent a trump^' tone in¬ 
to all hearts within the limits of an exteh- 


ren 

er number of those w£o are the devourere 
of their people. In the same m^ner, 1 dp 
not mean to say that all agents are to be 
condemn^ ; but that the con^ct of the 
great mi^ty (at least die majoiity of such 
os I have knowb) is in the higtu^t degreb 
to be z^tobated. In some instances, the 
a^ncy spitm is to blame for the eviii 
which (ffiginate in it; in others, the agents 
are the cau^ of eviL It needs no sagad^ 



die estates th^ m to manage, the evils of 
their non-residenca' must' be sensibly felt. 
These jmdjpncn moint a pvticular day 
on whi^ dtcy will attend to receive the 
rents; a^ it u not 1b be expected that per¬ 
sons toko n^er vifU the prefcrty (as is fre¬ 
quently case) can be acqmunted with 
the proper objects for indulge^, and cap 
know in what cases they should press their 
ddnondk Englishmen can hf^ly appie- 
^te the unportance of a little judicious .in* 
diligence to an Irish tenantry, and may not 


sive county. I remember wd!, whpn there readily comprehend how many a poor man 
needed but that name to rouse, into any ac- ' is ruined flw the want of a resbent agent, 


tion of labour or of peril, aa fearless and as 
gallant a host as ever the sun kiM^ed down 
upon. And he who could thus ^ wield at 
will* the energies of a fine people, before 
whom, 1 am convinced", if danger assailed 
him, ten thousand men would have made a 


.... — ^ 

of a better order than the bailtfis usually 
employed, to recehe hit rent intmaUporM 
iiontf at he ffotftert it at the.variout mar- 
heit, 

But^ passing by this toisbrtune, an 
evil owing prmcipalh to the exorbitancy of 

. 1 .^. _Ui-l. 1 __ _ 


Wall of their dead bodies, rejected the god- the renti^ which leayq^ so little means fat 
like otfice, to which he seemed called, . procuring comforts to the .ueaAantxy, thajE 
heingjhe benefactor of such multitudes, for ' they may be continudlynt^^'^the tempta- 


tion of appropriating to^their pwp use sopip 
of that Inomne which is the dup.; 

omitting altcgethe;; (he ^ievance 
arises from ^eir not .bring:'well watched,} 
tn evil, ana pronounced in a tone that have a heavier chax^' agajnsC the a^ti. 
the very echo of dis^pomted hopes The grievance atteimiDg ^e brilection ^ 
Fections. Qh 1 miBcrable, ipiaczablp rents u> light, in cepnparison wkli thb& 

which fl^e out of t)ie modpof letting formib 


the effeminate and debasing pleasures that 
alienated him from all ^od; and now^even. 
in the neighbourhood of his magnificent 
but desolate mansion, his name is associa¬ 
ted with evil, and pronounced in a tone that 
seems the ver 

and affections. Qh 1 miserable, ipisciriDlp 
Ireland! when will thy children cease to 
leave thy distresses unknown, thpt they may 
furnish weppons for purposes^ vulgar hos¬ 
tility ? when will those persons whose 
na^ could stamp trutii with authority, 
d^bt flom attempts at misdirpctiDg public 
opinion, ri}d state bodestly andfuUy what 
they know to be the caases of yoqr dbtress ? 
When shall your peSple be j^ed froni 
the oppressions and extwdoni that bavp 
made them wicked aad mbetmble,aad thac 
keep them desperate and uniui|Mxivesble? 
1 cannot speak, with author^y- 1 eph phi 
iot xny ass^onp no passport tapdbfip 
vonr; aRdmeiefoia.ti]ey may pm intopb- 
livion «nccwded; but stQlr I wiU po&rm 
my duty,fiuthfuQy. and state what I consi¬ 
der as one of the gibitest ey^ arising 
ofabsenUbbip, by which oiu^ewHtotry'and 
<>urcpuntvwwiea«eted*' -i ^ 


If the agents wenp persons u^^uaiul 


»|^ueof ,J|ands, (of 
m to be an*^ 
ii wer 


witiithe 
tons 6ug> 

countryin which mere loar.^ 
Jair flw land, Jt 

thai of ‘' 

for n ^ . 

ged. Bat heiOt # 

)y well wljut ‘ ' ' 


.-«e» 

t .tie «Rid 
ivaftiMfig 

>wpaf«a(>' 

__L_«_' 



^ey know aqua% w<^ ;tb^e pca^try 
are dupoaed. too^more.. W^^then.b it, 
tftat ih^ roguire ^vatc ■pf9pofait$ Is it 
that their em^yelrs doubt their int^ity, 
and leave a^ haptes priuumtry expebed to 
the peeuktion of men whom .they would 
not depend ‘ 

confidence in 


gtttionjftiie 




. .they are<.ti]em8elves 
have the landidrda 
viand b it at‘the flug* 

rirermodr of aeceptinif^ 

Idp npt Icnow,pJW|i4* 


ha^bMik 
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I ihiow thatapeaiaiH nmr ^inki tf ma* 
hit approach to an iigent wmout a 
hriSt in hit han^ff I know th«fc''lme8t 
agents ore shocked, and the great matt of 
hgtdtt enriched hp {kit wfkriout trajfftc { 

I know that peasants oontut th^‘ ftxends 
about {he afnount ofihe hrike to he of^rtd^ 
as weUat about ^ rent to (ejprop^ed; and 
J knoxt that hrihet more thfme^ivalent to 
the abatements desired have been q/Tered and 
accepted by tfte agentsrehoprocutedtham f 
I Ktmw, too, thnft'inore dum a du^ propor* 
tioB of oppression faihl cm the peasaoitry 
firom these trading a^ts; they receive 
bribes from wealthy middlemen asVdl as 
bim the poor, bdt tbeyime obliged to give 
fun value to the form^!, who might tell 
disagreeable tales; smd they make m poor 
wre^es, whose romidaints tlAjr hold l^U 
ly, luder for the indolgenoto whij^ they 
must grant to diose whole storks kl^ht be 
credited. " 

^ These o]ipre6si<m«% do not hedtate to 
are main cautet tf the miter^^ and 
potterful excUementt of {he diteonterded 
tpirxt which reigns amongst our people ; and 
tthile they cormnudi lam sure there eanlte 
no comfort ^ ‘pndy butjbr i?ui hnmoraUty 
of the desireiil qoM ttish that Viere might, 
fief be trangtdUUy in frehmd*^* 

T[ie ralowing k from on earlier 
part of the volume ^ Imt may be coiit 
aidered hefbvnth ^nsidm-able effect 
Itia but BXk echar^etbi^, however* 

' * *' V ^ ft ^ 

** The pei^e of fingkad haw a re^y 
mode of judji^g wbethCT the Irish gentry 
are proper prelectors-of the .poor, or ser¬ 
viceable intetyeei^ts between^ die monarch 
and the male of liis subjects—such inter- 
veeiehts asway be most likely wBnk the 
peo|de with the laws^; them judge from 

Ihki—a former it was in the 

'WWerof tnb gentry to free the town orders 
llom the tidie-proctor*a vexatitos,'an^ by 
wfferiiwjtll^ time of agiiCmchttWefmdnue^ 
i^ey mifJ^baTd'bsd-a sjr^tem ftapt 
all,th07pl#itbps thoibtoy frhdjr be 
aguiwt hi^g'the -tn^t 
vied upoii poor. ^:i%e gea^ saved 
' themseivesi and left the poor and the proo-^ 
lor to> set^ matten by Jaw agree- \ 
jpent, or \ly bloodi jilttas thisr mtttu^ in-*. 
jEetests or theb matmanimodUce prompt- 
ed«r In the |«ar^l024 they have me power, , 
wi{hout itk*pising ^^a^Kntnt qf taxaHon 
Wn the ia«td,^fo resCa^ thb^^r uom those , 
vampires j(f^ theyato€idled> towh^they ' 
had fbratody abandoned them; and, in- 
atead-of adqiting this slluttfky measUre, or 
shewing by fair ai^meiits thei db 
'golf Ihe ptavinoM ^hihaeifbr 

akda ctam/mr 


ereats the iticome of the Church, and to ra- 
impote the tithe qf agistment 1 have not 
time here to enlarge upon the nature or 
provisions of the tithe compoddoh act: one 
word, however, concerning the principles 
on which the gentry oppose it * Wliy,’ 
(Asks the writer of the letter to Mr Ab^- 
crombie,) -* ahould the gentry surrender 
their legal rights, where die people obtain 
HO equivalent advantages ?’ 1 can see no 
reason why they sbomd; and 1 have nd 
doubt that there are'<cases in which the 
amount bf Composidon is so high, as that 
the adopdoh of the measure could not serve 
the people. But, if the amounf bo such as 
to'allow a considerable reduction In the 
rate whudi Ithe people must otherwise pay, 
then 1 believe it will be admitted, that the 
l^try might abate something of their Ic- 
gd dainu for their own profit, and for the 
bmefit of^be people whose protectors they 
Style diemselvel. That this is the case over 
the greater part of Munster, it is not diifi- 
to shew. 

* ^ Ills to be observed, that, in the charge 
tor dthe, there is, generally speaking, a 
divisioD adopted, acrording to which there 
are three rates of payment. 1 have never 
known dthe of the best quality pay more 
than Ids., and I have frequently known 
the chmg^ for the'tbirilqnauty to be so low 
as 48.; ahd, on the whole, as well as 1 
could form a judgment, the average of pay¬ 
ments,* during th& seven years ending in 
1821, was less than nine shillings to the 
! mve. Burkg this period, according to the 
average bf prices, wheat, the artide (the 
dthe of which I am'-ebnsidering) sold for 
L.1,18s«8d. die barrel; and, allowing the 
averse produce to be, what we stated be- 
'fore, 74 bwds, the return of an acre would 
exceed i^rteen pounds ten shillings, and 
the market pricb of die tithe would be one 
pound ^nfae; allow 2s. for the difference 
between the market and the field price, and 
' the value or the tithe would be twenty- 
seven shillings; {hat it, would amount to 
three tiines the parson*t charge ! Should it 
' not, then, be reasOnabk to expect, that tbo 
gentry would give up somethtog, in order 
that, tor eighteen years, itmight be secured 
to them by law, the charge for dthb 
should be equal to than the thirtieth 
part ofihe produce f. Supposing that, for 
three years, the parson was pdd more than 
hb shojcddl have, aeebl^g to the old sys¬ 
tem, rni0U not this over-parent he re* 
gdrdei'Ut ^Jhir purchase (fthe eighteen 
ysa^s*yehich^ were to follow $ £vea on a 
BuppoindM| ddit, for the twenty-one years, 
the.^ritowof gi^^Were to remain what 
they Wbre last year, vrixen wheat brought 
/not mote than li.l a-haixel, lihe parish, by 
^'^^mgthepontod an acre 




e^^jisave anttf tokdlleuUtionaltotytol^ 
•MoOdbsa^litonitote ntom the loeai^riMtoaa Id tot, 


Jtooatoedtoaefcaitfcrtofgttoiftoitoetowivswpto^^ 



eonrattiag bseviiy.* 


toe cbsige for titoe 
sOdth is aSttali sad I 
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for the ini three years—a sum, he it re- though they are permitted to run down the 
membered, little more titan half hWegal prey, they must not expect to banquet upon 
Tight —would have secured to themselves, it. 

that, for tlie eighteen years which were to ^ And yet, strange to say, the landlords 
follow, the clergyman could recover a sum contrive, in some way or ot.her, to identify 
which supposed that his tithc^ origimUyj their cause with that of the natioh, at least, 
teas onlyf<mf shillings and Haspence, if we ar^to depend on such writers as Mr 

There certainly are cases,'in which Abercrombie's correspondent, 
the parish ojight not to adopt the provisions This gendeiuan is so enamoured with 
ofthis-Acrj'.for instance, tiihc has, in some everything bebnging to the aristocratic 
instances, been charged at so hi^ u cate, party, that he can even eulogue the vote of 
that the parishioners would have ^ benefit the iHahcomuions against the rithe of agist- 
frnm their three years* purcha^C^ ^d, in ment, as if it emanated in a prophetic 
some places, the proportion of grass limd spirit, by which, in spite of all the disad- 
is too small to afford ^y considerable rc- vantages of the climate, they foresaw, at a 
lief, while the arable land has he^ so long distant day, Crops which nnture denied to 
under tillage, that nuich of it may be cx- their own times, and shifting the burden of 
haunted before the term of composition has the Church their own shoulders, en- 
expired. But from the nature of the rea- acted a law, or rather passed^^a vote, by 
suning by which the very principle the which, even from their graves, they could 
tithe-bill is- sometimes opposed, X am in- inffict a new persecution on the poor pa- 
clined to believe that the real grounds of piste.* Admirable sagacity^, no doubt! 
opposition are not such as an advocate for JKirst, to prevent tbe Church from growing 
the gentry would be authorized on their rich, they takeaway the tithe of agistment, 
part to express. The gentry remember and so discouriqte agriculture; next, to 
wliat they gained in the agUttnentbusinese; preclude all chance that the Church should 
they had hoped, that the church estahlisb- continue ppor, they offer an enormous 
ment would be annihilated, and that they . bounty on the growth, or (which is the same 

might seize upon its wealth ; and t^iey fear. " 

that Mr Goulburn's bill, by giving it a 

basis as broad as all Ireland, will secure it the cler^ in possession of their entire in. 
against the assaults by which, at a future come, they might become too rich at the 
time, they might aggrandize themselves. end of fifty yeare, ond therefore they take 
is not my intention to occupy my away one part of their income.' This might 
pages with any account of the Castlehaven have been applied to the education of the 
transaction—much might perhaps be said, poor, or the providing for the Romish 
in the defence of a stranger's conduct, whp dergy. R was not so appHtd t it was seU 
felt himself opposed by the gentry, and- zed, and made private pre^^ty by tlie 
worried by the people, and who, finding no gentry who dispossessed the Church of it | 
•disposition to assist him in those who might and this proceeding is piaisedrlfy Mr Abet- 
have weight with his parishioners, was crombie's correspondent, as an act perfornt- 
obliged, or thought himself obliged, to re- ed by the Irish ParUament in one Of 
sort to the severest measures of the law, rare ^'moments of wisdom and virtue !* I 
from precisely the same causes which in- have sometimes laughed at the idea of mpn; 
duced the people to resist ib. Mybusinesf, like C^niwell's follbwers, pillaging fbr 
' however, is not with iiidividu^, and 1 tliemselvea, and ^ all for the glory of God 
cannot but think ^at the conduct of the but to think of the supreme council of a' 
gentry furnishes the best comin^^^ ^ nation sriring upon the revenues of any ttot 
their clamours. We may judge about the Of men, ud appropriating the spdil; ndi to 
interest they take in the concerns of the any riat&nal purpose, but to thrown bfi- 
poor, from the coraplacenry wifii'-'which vate u.8es--«nd to hear this i^ken of a» 
they give them up to the tithe* proctor's an act oixtisdom and vir/ao—lanta plain 
peculations; and the vulture-like ferocity man,~-ip comparison with the polished 
with which they screra around any un^ s avower of this sentimiaft,—an unlettered' 
soundness, in the establishment, mau, and yet, I protest to God, I would 

oughttogivea timely warning to those .who not accept his tahsUts, and the celebrity 
are not of the privileged oro^, that, al- they may procure him, if they were to he 


* A £snaei*s library Is f^eralW very Xmited, and his means of consulting better ones not extensive. 

1 cannot, thsaiefore, pronounce with any gmter degree of certainty than I have oenved reflection 
and from long bitcrcoiirse with persons who remwuber the ^ents of nuipy.yeais; but I am strongly 
inclined to tmnk, that as Car as tithes were influential in disturbin^'the.eo^try, they derived their 
mischievous power f^om this veto res|Miiig agutment. At the tluBie of tbu^Ce, the principal kind 
of farming was by tillage; for it wu very gmeriUy thou^t that the dfimate was too humid for com; the 
in^mes of the clergy were gocordingly so redueto by toe vo^ as that'^WP were unable to continue, 
their accustomed indmigenee to the poor, whoin consequence nut, or tfabiurnttbey felt, a uewpressi^ 
Perlmps the deennoof,|he PnkeetaSzeU|rion xniUr be ascr^>e4|||eg^ tqtoesame cause; bisho psw q- 
ing it necesisfy^ of unions, which at flrari^ ' 

lowed no more toau « modergto p5il«Sce, but pt9<^ MCfllue the wealthy beneflmof 

modern Umes.*’ " t-« r-» , 

VoL. XVI. O ‘ 
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accompanied by tbe corrupt and servile 
spirit which could dictate tio unworthy a 
declaration. How debased must be the 
moral sense—liow faded even the memory 
of all nolUeness, before eUch a thought 
could he suiFer^ to escape b^pnd the 
heart where it originated, and bc&rc a sen¬ 
timent could be expressed, in aoonespond- 
en(% with a gentlciu&tt of high reputation* 
which should nTake a mao of honour blush 
to be found standing by the i^e of One wfap 
had sham^sly avowed it! 

Something too much of this.' Zt is 
easy to judge, that with such notions of 
virtue, the enemies of^the Church are little 
impeded in-their opention^ by the cheeks 
of conscience. No Wonder, i^drefbre, if, 
being free all moral rmaint, they 
succeeded in persuading m&ny lO^ctable 
farmers, and deluding the great mass of 
cottier tenants, and even' theit great pro¬ 
tector, ('abtain Bock, into a notion, tfiat 
the Church cstablishni'ent was inimical to 
the welfare of the people. The poor pea- > 
Santry were in diat state of gener^ debility 
which made them Ibel an oppression at any v 
part of the frame to which their attention 
was directed. I rememba reading, ki an 
account of the sensations of some person 
who had been put to' the torture indicted 
on culprits who refuse to plead; that, after 
aomc time, he became unconscious of the 
pressure on his breast,-but, with a diseased 
. irHrability, felt iatcSerable angaish 
the weight of a cambric handkerchief which 
was laid gently on his face. It was thus 
that the people sidfcted; they bad lost all 
consciousness of the burden which the land¬ 
lords laid upon them ; they knew that they 
were miserable; and when they were di- 
^eded to the tithe, w the cause of their 
li^etchedness, they were, and; it is no won- 
; der that they were, prompt to h^Ueve. But 
: they are trbt void of understanding, and if 
mly those,persons whose inier^t it is to 
i^t th«tt ri^, wOuld^ones^ endeavour 
to dponthe we might 

/ soon have a peasantry with d^r^t notions 
> aconceming tne causes of their gnevapoes. 

? “ 1 wffi take leave, here, to^ recount a 
,^ort dialogue vtiikh I l^eld«with a poor 
neighbour at the of the last sum¬ 
mer. He^ed on iae to sctdeanac^count^ 
for the of his Bttie fkrm ; and, in the 
course of conversawm, I inquired whether 
he bad paid his I perceived that he 
hesito^ h little, and wished to ^ade all 
discusdon on this ohanxious and I 
implied myself to ,^e stniree, which, all 
' loiters agree, has me power tiwpcn matins 




' heart The application was not without ef¬ 
fect ; lUy gigantic tenant shook his hya- 
cinthine curls, and pronounced it to be 
‘ the right thing,’ and prayed ‘ that my 
honour might have long life and prospe¬ 
rity,* &c. &c. On repeating my inquiry 
ahaat the tithe, he became more commu- 
nfeatiye. ‘ Why, ^en,’ said he, ‘ I will 
tell you all about it, and why shouldn’t I 
—may be you’d think worse (Anglice bet¬ 
ter) of mo than them that wouldn’t let uie 
tell you.j 1 then, pay the minister, 

and I don’t know when 1 will pay him.’— 
^ And why will you not; his charge is 
very reasonable ?’—‘ Oh, it is not that at 
all; it isn't for tlie lucre of the money, but 
I wouldn’t wish to set a bud pattern in the 
country—and that’s it all out now.’ I en¬ 
deavoured to convince him, tliat paying a 
man’s debts could hardly be called a bad 
pattern anywhere, not even in Ireland; 
but he did not reliisli the notion of culling 
tithe a debt. ‘ I’d pay my debts,’ said he, 
^ again any man in the pati&h, little or 
great, liDd my father and mother know, 
uiat^aihrir sowls that’s^in purgatory, (iod 
be marclful to ’em, know well enough that 
* I'm a 'good warrant to pay for my seed, 
breed, knd generatnm; but sure tithes is 
not in that way f sure nobody ever thought 
it was a sin not to pay tithes and taxes, and 
the likes of them things.’ 1 asked him 
what he meant by debts, if he did not 
allow tithes to be such; his answer was 
prompt: *■ Anything that I got value 
for, and sure the minister never gave me 
value fbr the titfafe^’—^ Don’t you know 
that if you were not to pay tithe, you should 
pay me a higher rent than you do ?’ 

‘‘ * Oh, men, God bless your honour, 
and it’s I that would, and glad l*d be to 
do it, and my blessing along wid it.' 

*'But I should have no benefit from 
it; I should pay it to the head landlord ; 
so that if you were not to pay the tithe, you 
sbptild pay the same amount, as rent, to 
Ijrd—.’ 

^ Jsat he the negur ?—bod luck to him 
night'imd morning; I’d rather pay the 
minister, itself than he to get it, the dirty 
miser,* that took to his scrapers when he 
heard that hia tenants were coming to see 
him, and all the'.boys with t!ie cockades 
bought to put in their hats, and would not 
let great poet sti^ bdiind, that makes 
the ^tongs about the grand quid times—and 
two of the gentlemen down on their knees 
to axe leave for him to stay, and the ladies 
running mad after him, aofl the dinner 
bought fltid nljr—O ! devil a bit of the ugly 


a'»« The 


Missionary may i>erliSMliavc beard bow apoer and a pM Wiade raAer a hasty exit from 
year? it can do no kann to gfve the commeit^y 
.samCti^ibat this peer withdrew Mmself so tuddcnlyj withoUisec^S™* tenants, Mr btanley was on 
the diSa^ oflrfs nqyegtsadfirther, visitidlii^ petwoittirioTOlhe cabiiw of the tenantry; seem;? 
wMi his otia th^^doo^ion. and Icavbia benind'biniwraKbembraiMe that wdl make his genoro> 
sityandb^YQleridB«4nde>a»uraring conilMPiBi^n, W^'known. and lovaft enthusiasm by tlie 
mndcbiiSm of the iSte, to who^hSffti heliv^ed a. hC|« to Which they had tong bee^ 

Oh I that he f* 


I 


4 
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iiegur would give him lave to stay, but 
hpised him off body and boneS} and my 
curse, and the curse of all the tinantsalong 
with him. If it's he that's to get the tithe, 
III go this minite, and I'll not stop nor 
atsy till I take the minister the mon^; 
and 1*U be bail, ’tis long agw till Ill let 
any one put me astray, without coming to 
youT own honour.' Thus ended^ our dia¬ 
logue ; and T had soon tlie sadsfaction of 
learning, that one of the best and most 
amiable men of the muntry relieved 
from considerable emwrassmettti in cop- 
acqiicnce of the pattern which my conv^ 
had set, and which was very generally fol¬ 
lowed. 

I have now completed the task which 
I imposed upoit myself, that of laying be¬ 
fore the public the sentiments of an Irish 
fanner, on the manner in which the Church 
establishment affects the interests of those 
who cultivate the soil. The landlords cry 
out, abolish the tithe,' that you may give 
the peasantry an opportunity to breathe ; 
and It h bp iho>tc very landlords that the 
pnzvcr to brrathc has been taken from them* 
The landlords, who esetneate'd themselves 
from tithe, and left the people fettered, call 
upon the English nation to do what they 
themselves have left undone. If it be the 
intention of the '.ninistry or the nation to 
accede to their wishes, let tliem, in God’s 
name, overturn tltc Church establishment, 
but let them not confound the names of 
things by a hypocritical pretence tliat they 
intend to beneht the poor. If there be un¬ 
soundness in your Church, cut it off; if 
the gentry have overawed you, give it up 
to their rapacity ; but do not profess to 
imagine that the peasantry will be suffered 
to have a share in the spoil. No; the gentry 
will for a short time silently and fiercely 
revel in Church possessions, and, when 
they have glutted themselves to the full, 
they will turn again to their sure resource 
niiserable tenantry of .Ireland; and 
they will cry out with as fell an cagepess 
then as they do now—like thehorsedccidiea* 
three daughters,.—‘more! more! more I' *’ 

The Church and tithes are the great 
objects of Captaih Rock's hostility, 
more particularly, because of more 
immediate importance, the latter. He 
gets terribly mauled by the defender 
of both, now before us—>-One speeiknen 
of this also 

“ The expediency of an establishment, 
abstractedly considered, is a subject with 
which I have nothing to do. Let the 
church fight her own battles. As to 
whether the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have or have.not good reason to be indig¬ 
nant at seeing the wealth of the countiy 
possessed by people of a different religion 
from their own^ let the prot^tant cl&t^ 
and consult together, jtit so please 
them, and give tiieir ahswer. With su^ih 


considerations I have no direct concern. 
My object is simple; to inquire whether 
the allegations contained in the Memoirs 
are true—that the riches of the Protes¬ 
tant church m e the cause of that misery 
under which the Irish Roman Catholics 
are suffering. I am not to inquire whe^ 
ther Captmn Rock shoots^ praetors and 
bums dhurehes, because he Aofes the cler¬ 
gy ; for tills, let the offenders, and thoso 
who stimulate them to violence, answer 
to God and their own cohsciences; but 
as it is stated, that Captain Hock, or tJic 
poor tenantry whom lie represents, not 
only hate the clwrch, but arc impoverish¬ 
ed by it, 1 shall take upon me to shew, 
by a plain statement, that, if the person 
who makw such an allegation is as well 
acquainted with the present state of the 
country as he is udtft the history of past 
times,—>he is not an honest man. 

“ It U now, I believe, pretty generally 
acknowledged, that the pressure of tithe 
does not bear on t/ic leivant^ and that, as 
tlic landlord came into possession of his 
estate subject to such a diarge, he is in 
no other way affected by it, than by any 
of the incumbrances, such as mortgages 
or annuities, to which he lias become 
subject This position is clearly laid 
down in^an article which uppcarcd in the 
Quarterly Review for December last; 
but, as the writer of the Memoirs insists 
very strongly on the omission of any rc.- 
fereuce to Irelanjd in that article, as 
though it indicated a weakness to the 
Irish claim, 1 am glad that he has him¬ 
self fornished the means of proving, that 
the claim -of the Irish church is actually 
stronger than that of the Church of Shag- 
land. 1 believe the only point not esta¬ 
blished with perfect clearness in tlieartL* 
cle, or, as Captain Rock calls it, the eccle¬ 
siastical inaTufe.4to conrained iq the Re¬ 
view, is, the priority of the'clahn of tltilie 
to the title of any Jay proprietor. It was 
shewn,Xbelievo very convincingly, that the 
claim for tithe was older> in almost every 
instance, than any claim which a lay pro¬ 
prietor could set up; but Still, it was not 
possible to say, * at stlch a time titles to 
Jay property were given; and, so many 
years before that time, it was settled that 
the tenth of the produce should be appro¬ 
priated to a particular class of men^ and 
should descend according to a certain es¬ 
tablished order.' What it is difficult to 
settle with respect to the claims of the 
English clergy, Captam Rock has kindly 
arranged for tlie benefit of the Irish. 

** The right to tithes he dates from the 
rciguof I^ryVlII., and even states^the 
acts of parliament out of which it ariseB. 
According to Captain ^ck, there(bre> 
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tto <Se»g)r^kui who now demaadfl tfthe, 
dWnas by a title as old as the. time of 
Henry VIHm and wliddi, of cou^, is not 
.to be disputed by those, whose titles, be¬ 
ing of later date, recognize thetiergyman’s 
right; and mdh iun^mvgti^ «o undersiandf 
are the tiUea ^ all the hxjf h^lqirdx <f Ire¬ 
land* But it is better to let Captain Bock 
^ak for himself* So littia was cora-^ 
mon sense consulted, or the mitfO decethi^ 
cy of -forms observed by that tapaciotia ^ 
spirit, which nothing less thSa the con¬ 
fiscation of thh whole - island could satis¬ 
fy; and which having,' in the reign of 
James I. and at tljie itiMtoration, despolU 
ed the natives of no leie than ten millions 
six hundred and thirly-six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty^aeven acrefyhowadd¬ 
ed to its plunder one ;hiiIlion sixty thou¬ 
sand seven hundred a^ ninety-two acM 
more, being the amount (acbor^ng^th 
Lord Clare’s'calculation) of the whefie 
superficial contents of the Island*^ ' 
*‘If this be a fob statement, why ia 
Captain Rock so wratiifiil against the 
clergy? Ihe*gmitry, he says, have deri¬ 
ved their titles from most indecent 
spoliation |. add what is it to the Captain, 
if an antei^ent spollatton may have di¬ 
minished a little the value of their pos- 
eessions? 1 am quite at a loss to com¬ 
prehend i^hy the gallant Captain should 
80 detest the poor chdnAmen, at that he 
cfffinoj, (<w kk' Iriogrt^ther even rok 

them id a ^^r^emanSke sfyfc. He has found 
them, (at least as far as my expefiench 
instructs me,) equally amenable to his be¬ 
hests as the lay gentry; why should be 
ncA give thOm on equal share of his-coun- 
tenance ^and protktion ? Indeed 1 am 
atibngfy inclined to think, but it is with 
great caution 1 venture to express such 
aR'eppi.nionj^tbat'the honest ntisSionary 
uprni, and that, instead ctf 
the wilj^tid^warlike chieftain,—-the im- 
pertihi midier,of.iUI‘Mns of oppression, 
—^e ^ostentatiofl's redres^ of all 
kindi of ^rong,^—who retires the 
notoriety which tlie broad day-light 
would fling upon him, to dwell with the 
innoc^t, things that browse upon the 
moun^im^ and rushes forth in the dark¬ 
ness, when his actions may escape from 
fame, to /ule unrivalled in his own do-* 
main, where he has won froro the sheet¬ 
ed ghosts of nigbt'^their terrorsjmd their 
power ;—-t should ^ inclined ^ tupposc, 
rtibat, instead of that aufui and impartial' 
, being, tame hnn^-m v^fon a Ideated atds* 
eshwi some 'dwtmre tbha had/orfHled the 
man, that he m%ht cfattdtnthe 
Hvety^ ^tt^noMeman, some e^oer^ hA lord*t 
pkmtev, ajiaajoiRtofy t^davder ^hk /brd’j 
jests, had forgotten hit otOTie^em%,er-. 

cept as an t^pmiiewmce to the great manm 


whose (raid''he is found, who had lost aU 
sense tf, Ms own r^hts, except as they are 
doled out to himyhm above, and who, 
maslef dedred hint to eat straw, would eat 
straw should ima^ne that some sudi 
creature as this, having stolen a plume from 
my lady*8 waiting snaid, went nuisquerading 
on a sufnmer night, that he might have a 
tale forhis lord's table, how he had made a 
mMtnaty ftare, and im^fosed u^wn hm the 
articles ^ aristocrats creed, as the ge~ 
nuine inmdrs Oiplain Rock, 

** It fs indeed^i^OSt sickening to listen 
to the fulsothe time, which superficial 
and designing mefi are so prompt to ut¬ 
ter agamst the severity of tithe. * Wliat !* 
4hey say, * make the Catholics pay for the 
aupport of Protestant cleigy, and the ex- 
peiisea^'attending Frotplitant worship?’ 
and t^en they run through all the notes 
of commiseration foi: the poor oppressed 
cottier tenantry, as if they believed, them¬ 
selves, or'. Wished tiie public to believe, 
that the people will become contented 
and happy as soon as" tins evU has been 
removed. |f these gentlemen would con- 
demnd to state some important facts, 
the question of dispute would be greatly 
simplified. And, first, as they say tliat 
It is wrong to make the Catholics pay 
tithe, on the principle that it is taking 
away a part of their property to support 
a cletf^ which is not their clergy, it 
would seem no more than reasonable, 
that they should tell us wlto the^ Roman 
,Catholics are, whose]irot}erly is so taken away. 
For this purpose, they should name to us 
some person, whose titles give him the pos¬ 
session fthe entire produce <f the land, and 
from liAom the right to the tenth })art of that 
jnpduce has, dnee the dale (f his titles, been, 
forcibly taken awaylet any such person 
be named, and neither law nor justice can 
, resist the obvious propriety of restoring 
hi# to' his violated riglit. But if, in all 
cases where tftlie is paid, they can name 
none but persons whose titles give them 
no eiemption from such a demand; if 
the cle^man's right is established by 
tiie acts of Henry YlII.; and if the 
grants made in 'aubsequeot reigns do 
not supersede it, then how is the ques¬ 
tion to he stated fts between the church 
and the people ? This is the case with 
respect (let us say) to the oldest titles 
now existing. James I. grant^ to a lay 
proprietor, nine-tenths of the issues ari¬ 
sing out df some forfeited eslkre; the re¬ 
maining' tenth he did not grant, because it 
had not iieen forfeUcd; and so far have the 
cleigy been from encroaching on the lay¬ 
man’s possession^ that they havet, gene- 
jEially, eopceded to^him a large portion of 
their owch It is not long since a very 
litigious man waited on a friend of mine, 
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(an Qld gentleman who still retaips the 
primitive simplicity of past doyfl,),in or¬ 
der to adjust some business relative to 
tlie rent of a farm which he hold under 
him. He complained bitterly .that the 
rent was excessive, and that he moat be 
ruined if it v^ere not considerably lower¬ 
ed. * We shall see,* said the ^d gentle¬ 
man, ' what reason you have to e^pnplaia 
—Is this account between cOitect ?’ 
The litigious tenant m8p^te4^ books, 
and declared all right And the 

state of the account? It was thisrrrthe te¬ 
nant was indebted for th^ rent qfjii^ juo- 
cessive years, and there appeared in the 
books but one item in his favour^ whicli 1 
copy for the reader’s perusal. 

“ Per contra, . . • . -Cr. 

By a6atefment granted for I « 
the years 1821 and 1822, 

“ There is not, I believe, a landlord in 
Ireland, who has not b^n a great gainer 
by the tithe system; for, in order to con¬ 
vey to a proprietor the benefit of nine 
hundred acres, the government, reserving 
the tenth of all produce for tlie Church, 
made a grant of one thousand ; and Of 
their tenth, the clergy, by an act of the 
Legislature, have been deprived of one 
part, and by their own moderation, or m 
consequence of the difficulty of collecting 
it, they have conceded another, so that 
it is not going too far to i^rm, that the 
landlords provide by 20 acres for the 
claims which the government granted 
them one hundred to discharge, and thus 
are indebled to the tUhe ^stern far tite ro- 
eighty;* and yet they cry out, 
that the demand for tithe is an infrix^O- 
ment upon their rights. When such chu 
mours are raised, Foigard*8 cmnplwnt 
seems no longer unrcasonabler ' tie has 
taken away a hundred pounds of mine.' 
—Of yours ?—* Yes ! money I owed 
him.' Tlie question is not, why a HfOr 
testant monarch took away from his Ro¬ 
man Catholic subjects, on^-tenth oLa pro¬ 
perty which was iiis, but why he granted 
him nine-tenths of a proper^ which was 
not his ? 

“ Ay! but, says Captain Roclc, the mo¬ 
narch who made grants of the properties 
now held, had no just authority (o make 
them. It was granting, not what was 
his by right, but wbat he made his own 
by the most scandalous rapacity and spo¬ 
liation !! !«>-There is not in Ireland a p^- 
son who will be happier to give weight 
to this declaration, Uian the writer of 
these pages. Let it be established and 
acted upon, and I at least shall have no 


reason to complain; and although X could 
be well satisfied with restii^ at rile reign ' 
of James L, yet 1 see no reason why we 
should not lay down a nobler principle, 
and restore to the r^htful owner, ail 
htids, whenever gnmletk lo winch the title 
was Jhunded in ir^uslice. 1 Will make a 
fair bargain with the Captain—no plir- 
cliaae, no pay. If be will engage to esta- 
bllsli me tn on/y one of my 1 will 
engage to pay him, on the day when I 
take quiet possession of my estate, fire 
thousand pounds of good coined money. 
Such as no cltristian can refuse; and. I 
will undertake, previously, to satisfy tlie 
Captain^ ritat my elidm is unquestionable. 
The lands of which l.am now most anx¬ 
ious to possess myself, are, for the pre¬ 
sent, in the possession of the most noble 
the Marquis of Laiiisdowne,.who is au 
absentees and na,l will bind myself to 
reside, I trast that the Captain, who has 
the interest of his country at heart, will 
a^w himself more than ordinarily zeal¬ 
ous to enforce my demands.—More on 
this subject^ by and by.—1 may dismiss 
the charge of cruelty for making Catholic 
landlords pay tithe, by asserting, that they 
cannot mmntain it, without denying the 
right of James and his successors to make 
grants of lands, and thus invalidating 
their own.titles.” 

We have quoted little: butenouffh> 
we should hope, to make every reader 
of ours wish to read the whblo volume 
now before ue. In truth, there ia, 
little doubt that thia book will crefite 
a sensation on both sides of SI George^ 
daniijsl, too great to allow any man 
who does read anything, to remain ^ 
ignorance of it. \^^at must be the 
effect^of a work which attadc^ and/or 
the drab time, the who'e latlffed ItHipt. 
rest of ft British kingdom 
• of course)'tis ihe soh authoT^ m Indir' 
country's misery—Which siys l&d 

almost said which proves/ h® rfroiU 
this we for the present ahstiin)' that 
Castle Hackrent is the hnly and un¬ 
doubted birth-plkce of CWain Rock ? 
—Will it do after ftiis, ror tlie Irish 
M* of the^ members of this 

interest—to sit quietly together, gi¬ 
ving: the gOi-by to. every subject in 
whi(^' the real grievances of.Ireland 
are donoemed, claUiourihg, or lis¬ 
tening 1k> about things en¬ 

tirely alien fnn^^e true'question— 
the great question—the one question. 


• 1 Uato those proportions loosely, becausel Intend them.edly at illustrations of myarguinCTL Vbo 
clergy wereettUO^ to the tenth of the produee^ which uciudadUw tenth pf labour, profits# we.. 
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that demands an answer^ and that ere 
long must and will have an answer ? 
No, we prophesy distinctly, that the 
event will shew the great, the tremen¬ 
dous power, embodied in- the facts of 
the volume on our t^ble. We pro¬ 
phesy that the sensation excited hy 
Captain Eock, compared with that 
excited by the Muifst^ Fanner, will 
be the flash of a rocket to the thund^ 
of a battery,, Wc prophesy thi^ of all 
the works connected with the British 
politics, which came fropi the British 
press, in 1834, this will be the most 
powerful in its effects now: and we. 
also prophesy, that it will bathe long¬ 
est remembered, not merely ph ac¬ 
count of the direct influence it must 
have on statesmen, and statesmanship, 
and on the-feeling; pf all respectable 
classes of society, both here and else¬ 
where,—but also fpr the rare and re¬ 
markable merits of its style and man¬ 
ner, the keenness of its urbane wit, 
the scornful veliemence of its invec¬ 
tive, the manly decision of its reason¬ 
ings, and the beautiful propriety in 
every different vein of its langua^. 

But to proceed—we confess that for 
the present we arc not a little weary 
of Uie mere political squabbles con¬ 
nected with Irish sutdocts. For us. 


and for the many who must participate 
in our feelings as to this, there is one 
delightful morcean near the beginning 
of this book, in the shape of an Irish 
story of the present day. It consists of 
the adventures (ff a young gentleman, 
on a visit, in a part of Ireland sadly 
infested by Whitehoys. He being a 
stranger, i| unwilling to credit the 
stories told, him by his host, and care¬ 
lessly wanders out,by night into an 
interesting district* After gazing suf¬ 
ficiently on the beauties of nature, 

“ Ormsby turned to depart, but 8ud- 
denly ■ baited ; for, almost direcrly under 
the tower where he stood, he heard a lioarsc 
' voice singing a wild and impassigncd air, 
of which'he had sometimes before heard 
snatches from the labourers, as they re¬ 
turned at evening from the field. Cauttotisly 
drawing himself bockfrom thesmall window 
of thetower, helooked out, and, although the 
moon'was still behind the cloud, yet tlierc 
'waslightenough toenablchim to discern two 
figures moving round.the outer walls of the 
ruin, mk as well as he could judge, both 
armed* The song was continued,* and the 
words so distinctly, although coarsely, pro- 
poiinced^ (each syllable occupying but a 
single note in the music,) that Ornnshy 
could hear, and succeeded in keeping al¬ 
most accurately in his memory, the entire 
song •— 


' Is your hand on your blatle 1 erlci>the angry .Star of tlic night. 
Is your heart in the cause where the hearts of tne brave unite r 
Out the slave said no t for my masters* hands are strong. 

And the pride of my heart is low, and my strength is gone. 

Are your masters strong when tfieir cheeks grow pale witli dread. 
At the distant sound of my champion's hurrying tread ? 

Arc they strong, when the shrieks of m y perishing victims rise. 

And my ttanners of flame stream forth<on the mia>night skies ? 

Are your masters strong, When from ghastly visions they start, 
And a nearer shout sends despair to thcix sniking Heart ? 

Are they strong in tbeir need, when the cloven gateway flails. 

And the conqueror's rush fierce through their goward halls > 


Theunger was proceeding in the song, 
and had Commenced another stanza— 

s< 

** strong wMle their 

bat ceased abruptly as shrill whistle rung 
out from the archway. The two men halted. 
Be^mgl^ from tlie same direction as be- 
a whi6tle was repeated twice, and then 
Chmsby heard some words which he could 
not distinguish, ffpm the men he bad been 
observing. They then passed on, And turned 
round towards the principal entrance, 

. through which he-must pass in attempting 
to make his escape,5 M^hat was he to do ? 

. There were evidently at least |hree men, 
for the one to whose signal they had 
attended, must be of their party. There 
were perhaps many*morc. He now re- 
^j^epDhered .various noises which had in 
(he course of the evening disturbed his 
revei^ Then he had disregairded them, 
or thou^ 
thf 


imagined that they might have intimated 
the arrival of some fierce plunderer at the 
place of meeting. Now also he remember¬ 
ed the meeper whom he had seen in the 
evening, and who was. it might be, a sen¬ 
tinel to keep the place clear; and he prayed 
that hia sleep was not feigned. The place 
where he stood could not afford him a view 
nif the inside of the ruin; but near him 
there was a breach in the inner wall, over 
which, too, some ivy was partially hanging; 
and here he thought he could (himself un¬ 
seen) behold the interior. 

“ He was disappointed; for, although 
the apertOte commanded the place he wish¬ 
ed to yet the darkness was so groat, 
that he could not distinguish any object 
whatever. He, howevt-r, remained at his 
post, silent and watchful, listening for any 
sound; but he heard nothing, except a 
slight rustle below-him, which might indi¬ 
cate the restless movements of a number 
of persona in a constrained silence, or might 
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fnem occasioned by the return- 
l^ks to their nests. Now he 
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be nothing more than the effect of a rinng 
breeze, which wa$ rustling in the long 
gross. Conjecture was soon at an end { the 
moon which had, behind the cloud, ai^c^nd- 
cd to a height whence it could uverlool^the 
ruin, now emerged, and shone with full 
lustre above the roofless walls, pouring a 
flood of light into the central hall, and uis* 
closing to Ormsby a scene which might fill 
a stout heart with astonishment at least* 

The last instant .he was alone^'^sur- 
rounded by night and thick darkn^f and 
now the darkness is rolled away, and he is 
looking upon the faces of a multitude of 
armed men thronging the silent hall before 
him ; he is so near as to be almost in their 
presence, and feels, that, iCthey seek'him, 
escape is impossible. It was certdnly a 
moment full of alarm. They were scattered 
among the huge fragments, in various atti¬ 
tudes, and variously armed; some had 
pikes on which they leaned, and pistols 
stuck in rude belts which were fastened 
around them; ><ome were reclinl^ with 
their faces turned up towards the moon, and 
looking so ghostly in Ute pale light, that, 
hut for ibcir opened eyes, they might ap¬ 
pear to be corpses. There were two or 
tlirce kneeling before a recess where an altar 
had stood, and sonic were standing near 
the arciiway with muskets sliouldered, and 
more regularly accouti^ than their fellows. 
Their dress was also various; some wore 
coats with green on the collars and the 
wrists; some wore the loose great coat, to 
which the Irish poor are accustomed; some 
bad procured military caps; some were 
with bare heads, or with broken hats, 
through which their wild hair liad thrust 
itself; but' all were p^cctly siljjnt, and 
almost motionless; and' there was some¬ 
thing unusually dreadful in the circum¬ 
stance, that every one of these grim savage- 
looking beings, who had assembled toge¬ 
ther for some common purpose, remained 
occupied by his own sensations, and did 
not relax the stern ferocity of his ^unte- 
nunce or lus purpose, by even a whispered 
communication with his fellows. They 
remained, each one confined to himself 
alone, and seemed less disposed to inter¬ 
change of thought or sentimeut, than a 
horde of wolves who have made their league 
of blood, but can Wd no'converse toge¬ 
ther. 

As he looked with wonder anditlarm on 
tliis agitating scene, he heard again die 
whistle. It now, from the ringing sound, 
appeared to proceed from under the arch¬ 
way ; again the words were.repeati^, an^ 
instantly the entire multitude sprang upon 
their feet and seized their arms. ^ The 
General !* cried .a voice froip the entrance, 
and the musketeers lowered^ their arms, 
and formed a kind of guard honour to 
the person who entered, with whom they 
advanced farther into the hall^.wbile all 
the wild multitude within, arranged them¬ 
selves into a semicircle before hixm For 


a sliort time the silence continued {th^^. 
ncral and his party stood at the centre of 
the circle: die surrounding multitude sa¬ 
luted by lowering of ^tms, but there was 
no noisy demonstration of attachment, not 
even the low murmur that might be sup¬ 
posed to creep along the lines. Various 
persons at intervals, in the lines, who were, 
each of them, distiDptished by a cross belt 
and sword,, beginnirtg at the right, and 
proceeding along to the other extremity. 
In their turns came forward, and retire 
after having conversed apart with the Ge¬ 
neral, who paused after each conference, 
as if he were comparing the accounts he 
received with the state of the party he was 
injecting* After some time spent in this 
manner, the^ persons around him fell back; 
and he stood full in, Ormsby view, though 
with his face pardally, averted. As he 
took off his hat, hi^nmle became visible, 
and hi» h,ead itnd face seemed to denote him 
a person of higlier consideration than might 
be supposed connected With such confede¬ 
rates. Go was now about to speak, as the 
alight bustle among the troops seemed to 
promibc, and Ormsby held his breath, 
lest he should lose a^word of the General\s 
address. He found, however, that he 
could' with ease hear every word, so arti¬ 
culate was tlie utterance of the speaker, 
and so hushed tlie attention of his hearers/’ 

This leader makes an impassioned 
speech, but recommends another year's 
delay: this. occasions a tumult, the • 
whole course of which is most graphi¬ 
cally described; but he succeeds in ap¬ 
peasing it* Ormsby is in Imminent 
danger of discovery, when an alarm 
draws off the banmtti elsewhere, on 
various ei^auds, leaving the General 
.with but a single companion. Tbdr 
conversation is characteristic. 

The General and one companion were 
below 1^/ looking on the vanous groups 
as they di^arted. ‘ Tlier? they go,’ said 
the General, ‘ ruffians ! who are '^wards 
without the love of life. There u not a 
''single body of tliese villains, whi^ Would 
not scatter at the,resistance of three brave 
men; and there is not a men, perhaps, 
in the whole multitude we have seen, who 
would not fdterwards die with an indiffer¬ 
ence,' which would do honour |td an ancient 
stoic.’* ^ 

“ The reply wis, * They seem to be 
impatient for a general rising^ which does 
not indicate anything cowardly in their 
disporition.’ 

“ * Yes, yea r,they will have an cxplo- 
Mon ; they iittle*e|]% or think whether it is 
their cause or their enemy they blow up. 
They ^unk they would have freer licence; 
that it ihpuld everywhere plunder and 
licentiouKO^ ; but I know them well, 
wretchjBsi* 

^ ‘ And is there no intention of having 
a gpn^ rising F’ 
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My good fitedy can jpn think manner) had am the man approaching* 
mstrnmentfl like these* anything can and vhUe returning Ormsby’a had 

gained in open war ? you I can turned his back upon the poor pedtioner* 
have no secrets. Our whole^plans 1 will The poor man, however, aecmed not to de« 
unfoliTto you fully this h1^« Indeed, 1 • spair*.*.^ It's what I wa« making boald to. 
am directed so to do; but it is only by the ’ ‘ ' “ * - • 

;promi{»e of boundless success wc can, act 
.upon these clods. They must be our in* 


stniments; but jhey shall jnot know our 
designs^ T^hey shjdl serve: us tOiwitate 
the country, an^ .to mahp the privu^ed 
orders feel th^,ii)signifiejRice, and wither 
in our sight; mirthey «hw not seem im¬ 
portant to the government it is sleeping, 
and we will not disturb 

Mint you will find ii a difficult mat¬ 
ter to reconcile these fierce men to JHidi 
repeal postponements of your enterpjrize.* 
^ Ves, 1 began to fe^a ahwmed 
about it to-night; that 0I4 father clamour* 
ing about his sons was popfueing, b|lt^We 
have got through the di^Uyaitd!| am 
stroE^ly of opinion, that I will not texqpt 
mitunc by trying anoth^. I was. well 
jdeased to-night they cannot penmate 
my ; 1 would not depend on one 

of them, they would all,betray me. You 
are wit^e to keep yoursm concealed; put 
yourself once in their power, and you are 
their slave or their' vibdo^* epme, 
where are the horses ? haVe a iong Way 
to ride; and if these ruffiansM^M.weu 
the husioass.pf this and’the-oeatt we 
may leave country to themscum for 
montlis to c^e.* 

This conversation toolr. place ^nearly 
under the wiridow of the tower where 
Ormsby was listening; the speakers left 
the place \ it seemed as if ihey had waited 
bntil the mBraicdlng parties left die vicini¬ 
ty ^ theahbey; and after, he. hea;rd 
the retieaithg tiatnp of hor^ moV^ig ra- 
' over the sod. Hi then yentur^ to 
leave his concealment^ |md procedM cau- 
tiooslr hothfi^ where hd fimnd that the fa¬ 
mily retired to re^ and 9 nies- 
hhut to roqueat that h^ would be 
ready at ah^^ly hou^ in the morning, to 
, accompany tiieth to breakfast at. titd bouse 
of Hr Uewson, k friend,of Mr 0—'s, who. 
Jived at a few miles distimee.’* 

, ^ next day, he visltB gentle 
tnaWaccor^ngfy, knd is udt^^s.of-j 
kitt4 of irisb Jdfe; 

gend^an, as l,.jlsud, was 
^'^alkingsb'hts y|if^ inquiring shout soiQie 
horses whichw'ere at ^ass, and.examining 
the stat^ of those in bis stables.,.,some 
ice, them wa$ a row of wrcbmed*look» 
gpfpasants, who seamed a^ # they, were 
Lihe watch for some^^pouragemen^ with- 
i which daredi^ to venture to ap* 
prpacb Mr ^ewson. At la&t one of them,' 
iHLOpe up, advanced, Imd taking 
^^is ha4 held uut.a paper—* yony 
^nour^ bit of a bUl—'We^re striving 

toma^:smihexcntibr thepoutees.* , 

^ Mr <&imsby knew from his 
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spake to your honour about, is a little bill 
of mioe your honour—'for work 1 gave last 
year, pUse your honour.' 

said Mr Hewson, without 
seeming to notion or even to hear the poor 
man^i requesU-^* open the kerniel.' 

* Yes, sir,’ said Uyan, a wicked, ro¬ 
guish-looking fellow with one eye, who had 
been attendi^ on his master, and who now 
lounged carel^y towards the kennel, sing¬ 
ing as he wenw 

•Thii is the sport, 

To which we do resort.* 

“ ‘ Oh^ for the love of (Jod, your honour,' 
cried the poor man, * don't let him let out 
the dogs, or .they'll tare me to pieces. Let 
me'go away this wonst, and God bless your 
honour*—and I'll take my oath on all the 
books that 'ever was shut and open, that 
I'll never come troubling your honour 
again.* ^ 

‘**Ryanl' Wd Mr Hewson, without 
looking towards the poor wretch who was 
supplicating for mercy, * reason with this 
man.^ 

** ^Twkf^l oneto Hvan—he came back 
with the same carelesaa&'as that with which 
he was going to unkenhel some very fierce 
hounds, and perhaps halloo them on the 
unfortuoaie being. His reasoning, too, was 
riiort; it was lumply the procuring a book 
and conipeUiag the poor man to swear that 
he would never again come Co demand his 
debt. Still the poor dreature (after having 
sworn) was casting a longing look toward 
Mr Hewson. ‘Ah! if your honour would 
look upon'my case, and the agent going 
to drive me for the rent.’—* Wliisht, you 
spalpeen,’*cried Ryan—‘ Don’-t vex the 
master—isn’t it an honour for you, and 
sure it's little the likes of you—or the father 
before you, could ever expect such a com- 
mendatioh, to have a guiUctnan owing you 
money Oh, then, that's true enough, 
Mr Ryan, and it’s little trouble I’d give 
his honour, only the times are so liard; 
and if your honour,* caid he, raising his 
Voice a littje, ‘ would spake a word for me 
to 4he agrat'—* Didn’t 1 tell you,* said 
Ryan, ‘ net to be troubling his honour ? 
don't you think we have something else to 
mind, than to hear.your petitions? go 
home, 1 tell you, or may be i^s a word to 
the magistrate you’ll get for yourself, to 
send you where the bla^s will ate you 
worse than the hounds.*—‘ It’s Ihtk mat¬ 
ter vdiere I go—I get no right here,’ mut¬ 
tered tbO’poor fellow, as he walked slowly 
out of ^be yard. - 

“ * MrOemsby,* said Mr Hewson, * if 
ever yon eome to>^ve in .the country, by 
^ meanv get a pat^ of bound^l am go¬ 
ing fiow to look at my kennel, and 1 thhik 
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I can shew yoit loine of (he best bred, and 
best toned hounds that our country pos. 
sesses.’—‘ But, sir, it may not be altoge¬ 
ther safe for a stranger to visit them—I 
heard a poor man imploring yon hot to un¬ 
kennel them.*—‘ Oh, ay—ha, Bai ha! but 
you need not fear, they have a keen scent 
—I can tell you that foxes are not the only 
vermin a pack of hounds can keep away 
from you—Ryan undertakes thafmy hounds 
shall, out of twenty persons collected in 
my yard, scent out a single dun—and (hat 
was the predicament in lehich the poor de¬ 
vil stood who was so frightened; he might 
as well be smeared in fox's blood—^vou 
look grave, sir; but I can tell you, when 
you know the world as well as 1 dO) you 
will understand how necessary it is to keep 
these fellows in due subordination; if you 
gave them a habit of bring attended to, 
you should be constantly pestered, and 
there is no knowing where it would end.*— 
^But, sir, this poor man'said something 
about last>year, as if*—Ormsby paused, 
ashamed to speak what he supposed would 
provoke a person so much his senior v but 
lie was mistaken—‘ As if he bad been so 
long seeking his moneys. Yes, so he was, 
os 1 remember, but now I think he will 
seek it no longer—the seekers ate an un¬ 
fortunate sect here—so I dare say he will 
wait now fur my gfi^id pleasure: but come 
.—now tor the ladies—^1 suppose you think 
me an old fellow, but you'll find yourself 
devilishly mistaken, when you see me se¬ 
curing the prettiest girl of your whole 
party as my portion of the spoil; so come 
un—1*11 shew you the kennel some other 
time: llyan, send these fellows about their 
business, and see that the horses are wd! 
taken care of.* 

Ormsby found that Mr Hewson was 
determined not to be considered ^ an old 
fellow.* There was a vivacity about him, 
which, as it was the result only of animal 
spirits, was perhaps more suitable to the 
companies in which he generally found 
hiinsrif, than if it had derived its origin or 
its ornaments from the excursions of a live¬ 
ly fancy. He conducted himself as a man 
who was accustomed to consider himself, 
and to feci himself considered, the princU 
pal person in every society, and rompedf 
and rioted like one who had not experien¬ 
ced, or at least,/^ll^a rebuff; perhaps with¬ 
in the circle of good ipannerd, but’ at 4ts 
extremest verge. Omuby, who had leanii« 
ed to bear all parts m sooftyv 'v^ho could. 
preserve his respectability as a fourth, or 
quietly aSRUpie the first phica^ and do ite 
honours, if it was his right to' cirim it, was 
well pleased to be freed front all nacesifity 
ibr exertioa durin|^ ,lbe day, by Mr Hdw« 
son's obstinate resdution not to be an old 
man. He could not help, several times, 
contMtifig the appeaTance of good humour 
in his present nudmet, with the unmov^ 
gravity of diat in whidi he dismissed dhe 
poor dun; and semefimes he was disposed 
VoL. XVI. 


to smile at the ludichkis appearance of the 
morning scene, the master and man so per¬ 
fectly cool and indifibtdbt, and the wr^ch- 
ed peasant in such a panic; but more often 
he thought with indignation on the conduct 
of ohe who ought to be a protector and a 
guide to the poor, and who exhibited, in 
his own person, a cruel disregard to their 
wants, and an example of injustice.** 
The company arrived; and among 
them, to Ormsby’s consternation, in 
a Mr Stock, he discovers the General 
of the last night; but nothing to cor« 
roborate such suspicion transpires in 
his convmrsation. On the contrary, he 
argues vehemeijtly in favour or the 
clergy against Mr Heweon, who, 
though a violent aristocrat, has no fan* 
cy fof tythe paying, when the follow* 
ing scend occurs. 

During the whole of this conversation, 
Mr Hewson, who felt himself overmatched, 
made many attempts to have anew subject 
called; he praisedhls wines, and told their 
age; he spoke of the illicit distillation, and 
endeavoured to make a ^verrion into (he 
i^tillery laws; but the ^mpany were so 
well pleased to have such topics as Mr 
Stock introduced displayed before them, 
diat however they might, for an instant, 
comply with Mr Hewson, and turn aside, 
they immediately came back to the subject 
in which they felt most interested- 

The convexsatioD was at its highest 
animation; the company stron^y excited, 
and Mr Hewson on the ve^e of takiiw 
shelter, from the arguments with which hir 
Stock cotitinued to pers^ute him, under 
violent and intemperate laU^^ge, when 
the door was thtoum open, and a servant 
rushed into the looih, pale disordered 
in appearance. ^ Colond Raymond, sir!' 
said be, - ^ Colondi Raymond 1* said Mr 
Hewson ; ^ where is he ? show tlie Colonel 
in. D-*-n you, you rast al, why don't you 
speak ? Is Colonri Raymond here ?*— 
^ He's shot, sir! Alurdcred outside his 
demesne wall !* All the com|^ny'iiarted 
up, spe^hless with honor and amazement; 
and now, for the first time, Ormsby (bought 
his suspicions confirmed. Hc was sitting 
opposite Mr Stock, and felt, when he look¬ 
ed at him, as if a sudden had arisoi, 
which shone through all his disguises, and 
manifested him as he was. Violent emo- 
Ron was;’for a naoment, intfked in his ap- 
pearanCb and humner, his countenance was 
flushed; and a new spirit flashed in his 
eyes, afid, as Onnsby thought, a moment¬ 
ary ftX|U'eABknoft^ttn^h br^tened around 
himj but tliere 4m nothing of astonish¬ 
ment—^nothing of horror; it was the ex¬ 
pression of one who had laid a train and 
watched the exptorion ; there was agitation 
in it, bu4^ not astonishment. As his eye 
cauglit Oktisby*s, who, through aU his hor¬ 
ror, Kept viewing this man, he almost 
ed,,«no, with senne confusion, spoke abMt 
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ordering out their horses ; but Onnsby 
tfried out vehemently, Seize him I-l-seisse 
that man, that murderer, Stock!—t de¬ 
nounce you as a murderer, a traitor, an as- 
siissin 1—1 saw you !—1 know you 1— 
The ruin ! the ruin !—lla, General I—I 
know you 

New ama^ment spread tlirough the 
whole company; every man' looked at 
Ormsby, gasping out Vehemently and un- 
conncctcdly, his charge ag^st Mr Stock, 
who had now complctdy recovered himself, 
and Vfas listening with composure, but with 
nn appearance of astonislwcnt, and with 
something of pity in his manner, to the 
young man, who was almost like a mamac 
giving utterance to some horrible fancy. 

When Omiaby had ended his'wild and 
seemingly ftantic accusa^n, and while the 
guests were looking on in a state of amaze¬ 
ment and hesitating what was to be done, 
M r Stock turned round to Mr Hewson, and 
said, with the calmest air, as if of condo¬ 
lence, ‘ Poor young 'man! I feel no kind 
of anger against him* Mr Craven, you 
know that 1 iment the entire of last night 
with you, ana you can answer for the vi¬ 
sionary nature of this poor youn^ gentle¬ 
man’s accusation.’ Mr Craven instantly 
undertook to apswer for hb friend, that the 
charges made hy Mr Ormsby were totally 
unfounded; and all the company .became 
firmly convinced, that in consequence of 
over excitement and visionary habits* gome 
temporary derangement had taken place in 
i)\o young man’s intellects, in consequence 
id* which he mistook, for reality, the fan¬ 
tastic images of nn over ^heated imag^ation. 

^ Come,’ said Mr Hewson, * this is no time 
to think of dreams and ^cies; bring out 
hones—quick—saddle andlead outhprses! 
Put my pbtdh in the bolsters; let every 
gentleman arm himself P The hpiseis 
were quickly ready; and as all gentlemen 
were armed wherever they went, there soon 
was mounted a well prepared party of ten 
persons, who set off at a very rapid pace to. 
ward die place where the murder had been 
committed. As they rode on they could 
hm shots tired at d^erent distances, as if 
coQiveying intelligence of the murder to a 
very remote extent; and at intervals, upon 
the mountain-side, they could see persons 
start out in the he^es, and sometimes as« 
cend on the house-tops, and shout and wave 
their hats, and then spring rapidly fotwatd 
and disappear in a tliick wood wliicb spread 
along bmf-way up the hill* As they ap."' 
proached the place where the mufdcr was 
committed, and where the body was still 
lying; they saw a^arge party qf dragoons, 
and some ^ntlctnen galloping towards 
dieto i^om a contrary direction, and nearly 
at ^psanic firue both parUes arrived at the 
'here so horrid a npectm-le uwaitcil 
Tke bddy was literally, in every 
psirfdratcd with billets, and dreadful- 

angtcA; the had been severed. 


and was placed on a stake which had been 
driven through the breast, and fixed firm¬ 
ly in the ground; and although some few 
persons had collected on the spot, yet, so 
terrible was the vengeance of the murder¬ 
ers considered, that no one ventured to pay 
to the corpse a respect which, in Ireland 
particularly, it is thought almost unhallow'- 
ed to neglect. The reason assigned for 
tlic extreme barbarity with which the insen¬ 
sible remains were treated, was, that Colo¬ 
nel Hayniond had suggested the expedien¬ 
cy of having two malefactors, much admired 
among.st their assbeiates, hanged in chains 
in a ]ppulous part of the country. 

‘‘ The only account that could be ob¬ 
tained of the honid business, was given by 
a gentleman wh6 rode in with the dragoons. 
He had been riding past Colonel Ray¬ 
mond’s demesne, and, at the extremity of 
the wall, he perceived, at an angle on the 
brow of the hill, some men who were arm¬ 
ed, and who were lying concealed from 
all yho came in an opposite direction. 
They challenged this genUeman when he 
came near, andinsbted on his retracing his 
steps, which he accordingly did. He had 
not proceeded far, when he heard the re¬ 
port of a shot, and stopping for a moment 
to look back, he heard a kind of loose hedge- 
firing commenced and kept up for some 
time; and during the firing, the furious 
galloping of a horse up the hill which con¬ 
cealed all objects from his view. As the 
sound of the galloping seemed to advaneu 
nearer to the summit, ahorse and ridtrap- 
peared; the rider apparently covered witii 
blood; but before he could turn the brow 
of tlie hill, (just when his own lawn bad 
spread vividly before Inm,) he had fallen 
off, and a number of persons, with the 
most hideous yells, rushed forward and 
sunounded him. At sight of tills, the gen¬ 
tleman rode on rapidly to the barracks in 
die neighbourhood, and conducted the 
dragoons to the place. The narrative pro¬ 
ceeds to relate Che conduct of Ormsby and 
his companions, and their success in arrest¬ 
ing a Lirge party of insurgents, su}>posed 
to be the murderers of (Jolonel Raymond. 
What follows is a deseripliou of the peril 
to which he was exjrosed, in consc([ucnce of 
his exertions.” 

Here^ however, want of room com¬ 
pels us to break ofil The specimens 
we havo quoted shew that if our au¬ 
thor took up his pen es a novelist 
instead of a politi^l polemic—a cha¬ 
racter which, however, he admira¬ 
bly and triumphantly sustains—he 
would be to Ireland, not exactly per¬ 
haps what the Author of Waverley is 
to this country, for that would be at 
least premature praise to so young a 
writer, but something which would 
make us forget the esustence even of 
Miss Ed^worth* 
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LETTERS OP TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTEns. 

« 

NO..XVL 

To the Editor of the John Butt Magazine, 

ON AN ARTICLE IN HIS FIRST NUMBER. 


Who you are, I don't know. Mister T'otKer Jolm Bult, 

But your liorn$ seem as sharp as the first’s to the full; 

If his prick like a rapier, yours tear like a han<?er ; 

Hearcii knows which is Mcdardus, and which Doppel-ganger. 


One calm word with you,iad: you well know I’m an old one 
And I think you'll admit, both a big and a bold one— 

And I tell you, young man, *tis abundantly clear. 

That two months at this rate will complete your career. 

III. 

That a man should be all over boldness is fit 
In the great cause of Loyalty* Wisdom, and Wit;— 

But I hold it mere folly, that you should go down 
In a cause that’s unworthy the commonest clown. 

I 

\ 

IV. 

I perceive you have learning-^I trace in your style 
The precision arid polish of Attica’s file— 

O shame ! that your weapons, so terse and so trim. 

Should be poison’d with venom, not pointed with whim. 


Byron’s chapter proclaims him the Worst of the Bad 
Unless Charity whisper, most wild of the mad. 

I confess the alternative vexes me sadly ; 

And I envy no eyes can contemplate it gladly,,' 

‘ ^ 

I • 

vi4 

That for tickling the vein of some rile heartless flirt 
The Genius of Harold could Stoop to such dirt— 

That a Poet like this could be less than a Man, 

I loathe the conviction hug it who can! 


But that you, sir,—a wit,’ and a scholar like you. 

Should not blush to produce what he blushed not to do— 
Take your complimenti yoiuigster-r^kia doubly (almost) 
The sorrow that rose when his Horioor lost. 
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vni. 

Was it generous. Bull—nay, sans phrase^ was it just. 
When, whatever he had been, he slept in the dust— 
Tp go barter and truck with betrayers of trust. 

For a sop to the Cerberus-jowler of Lust? 


IX. 

Was it spleen a^iust him ?-—Then you warr'd with the dead 
Was it pelf f~jNo,—whatever you want, ’tis not Bread— 
Was it fun ?—Oh bow merry to trample and tear 
The heart that was bruised through tho^breast that was bare ! 

X. 

Leave this work to the Wh%s:—'tis their old favourite game 
MopRE did this and was damn'd; the vile stink of his name 
Will offend people's nostrils a hundred years hence. 

For be warr'd against women, and pocketed pence. 


xr. 

■ K 

But you!—^well, you're young, and M^erc probably drunk, ‘ 

I won't think you (for once) irreclaimably sunk ; 

Drop this efcc—that, depend on't, won't injure your spunk— 

So says one that you won't call or Bigot or Monk. 

‘XII. 

" * 

Fie, fie! Mister John, I am sorry to think 

You could do such a Whig-looking thing, even in drink 

—You may turn up your nose and cry, “ He turned a Stickler ?'* 

I do stickle for some tiungs, « 

. Quoth 

Timothy Tickler. 
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WORKS preparing FOR PUBLICATION, 


LONDON. 


Mr Moorc^ it is confidently SEud, will set 
about a Biography of liord Byron, as soon 
as he has finished that of Sheridan. 

Lord Byron’s new poem, The Triumph 
of Hellas, has been translated into Greek* 

A Life of Rafaclc D’Urbino, is prepa¬ 
ring for the press, drawn from authentic 
sources, together with an enumeration of 
his most celebrated Works in different Col¬ 
lections, and Remarks upon his Powers as 
an Artist. 

Mr Basil Montague intends publish^g 
a complete and correct edition of the Works 
of l^ord Bacon. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Genius of Lord Byton. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart, 

The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, con¬ 
sisting of unpublished Pieces In Prose and 
Verse, will soon appear. 

Sylvan Sketches. By the author of Flora 
Domcstica. 

Patimos, and other Poems* By Jamea 
Edmeston. > 

The Marquis de Salvo’s work upon the 
Lite Events in Europe, is nearly ready for 
publication, in English and French edi¬ 
tions. 

An Inquiry into the Duties and Perplex¬ 
ities of Medical Men as Witnesses in Courts 
of Justice, with Cautions and Directions 
for their (Tuidance. By J. G- Smith, M.D, 

A Novel is in the press, entitled, Owen 
Glendower. By Mr Reginald Morrice. 

Lord Byron's Private Correspondence, 
including his Letters to his Mower, writ¬ 
ten from Portugal, Spain, Greece, and 
other parts of tlie Mediterranean. Publish¬ 
ed from the Originals, with Notes and Ob¬ 
servations. By R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

The Rev* Dr Evans is about to publish 
a volume, entitled Richmond and its Vi¬ 
cinity, M'ith a glance at Twickenham, 
Strawberry-Hill, and Hampton-Court 
A new W^'ork on the'Discoveries of the 
Portuguese in Angola and Mosambique. 
By the late Mr Bowdich, with some geo¬ 
graphical corrections in Mungo Park’s last 
Travels in Africa, is about to be published. 

Mr Swainson has in the press a small 
Work on the Zoology of Mexico, contain¬ 
ing Descriptions of the Animals collected 
there by Mr Bullock, and intended as an 
appendix to the Travels of Mr Bullock in 
that country. 

A series of lithographic prints of Scenery 
in Egypt and NiAia, firom drawings by 
Bossi, a Roman srtisC, are about to appear 
in'Numbers. 

Grandeur and Meanness, or Domestic 
Persecution. By Mary Charlton, Author 


of the Wifeand the Mistress,'Rosella, Pi¬ 
rate of Naples, &c. 

Part I. A Selection of Ancient Coins, 
chielly of Magna Grscia and Sicily, from 
the Cabinet of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Northwick, engraved by Henry Moses, 
from highly finished drawings by Del 
Frate, a distinguisbed Pupil of Anlonii) 
Canova. The" descriptions by George 
Henry Noehden, LL.D. of the British 
l^Iuseum, F.R.S. F.A.S. This work* 
will be published in 8 parts, of the size of 
imperial quarto, each part will contain 5 
highly finished engravings, witli letter-ptess 
descriptions- A part will be published the 
lOtli of every alternate month until com¬ 
pleted. Only 250 copies, including 25 on 
India paper, with the first impressions of 
the plates* will be struck oft', after which 
the copper plates will be destroyed. 

The Mechanic’s Oracle; or, Artisan's 
Complete Laboratory Workshop, Explain¬ 
ing, in an easy and familiar manner, the Ge¬ 
neral and Particular Application of Prac¬ 
tical Knowledge, to the different depart¬ 
ments of Science and Art. Illustrated by 
appropriate Engravings, executed by the 
first Artists. 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M.A. late of 
Oriel College, Oxford, has been for many 
years employed in writing a* History of 
Rome, from the earliest times to the death 
of the Emperor Marcus Artdius. The first 
volume, from thd Rise of the Roman State, 
to the Formation’ of the Second Triumvi¬ 
rate, A. U. C. 710. B. C. 44, will soon 
be published. » ’ 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies, by Captain Thomas Southey* will 
soon appear. 

Cain and I^amech; or, the comparative 
numbers of Seven, and Seventy-times Se¬ 
ven, illustrative of the 15th, the 23d, and 
24th verses of the fourth chapter of Gene¬ 
sis : a dissertation. By the Rev. W. Van- 
sittart, M.A. 

The Rev. Mr Powlctt will shortly pub¬ 
lish, Christian Truth, in a Series of Letters 
on the Trinity, the Atonement, Regenera¬ 
tion, Predestination, and on the Indiffer¬ 
ence to Religion, embracing the material 
points the Tenets of the Church of En¬ 
gland* • 

Mr Lambert, Vice-President of the Lm- 
naean Society, has been a long time engo- 
ged on the seootid volume of his Spl^did 
Work, a Description of the Genus Pinus, 
ivhich is expe^^d to appear in th® course 
of this month. , _ 

This, Work ccilMsts of Plates and De- 
Kriptiems of Specim^s of the Genus en- 



il8 Workt Preparing’for Publication^ 

tirely new. and the most magnificent hi- a series of Original Caies and Dissections, 
therto discorefed; which, as they will bear illustrating the utility of the ^Stethoscope 
the climate of this country, they cannot and Percussion. 

fail to be an important ^uisition to the M« Lasonec is preparing for publication 
Parks and Plantations, both in usefulness a new Edition of his celebrated Treatise on 
and ornament. Besides the Gentn Pious, MtHate AuacvUationt with considerable 
it ihdudes likewise descriptions of many Alterations and Iinprovements. In conse- 
other new Species of theiPamily of Coni- quence, Dr Forbes bas postponed, till af- 
fcrie. ter the appearance of this, the second edi- 

Dr Forbes of Chichester will very shortly tion of ms Translatbzu 
publish his translation of Avenbrugger, and 

EDINBURGH. 


Speedily will be published, Rothe^an, a 
Talc of the Endish Histories, in 3 vols. 
18mo, by the duthor of ‘‘ Ringan Gilhaize;'’ 
** The Spaewifo,” &c. &c. 

Nearly ready, in one^ volume post 8vo, 
A Practical Guide to English ComposU 
tiop; or, a comprehensive System of En¬ 
glish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic; ar¬ 
ranged and illustrated upon a new and im¬ 
proved Plan ; containing apposite Princi¬ 
ples, Rules, and Examples, for writing 
correctly and elegantly on every subject; 
adapted to the use of Schools and of Pri¬ 
vate Students* By tUe Rev. Peter Smith, 
A.M. 

In a few weeks will be published, 8vo, 
Mathematical Tables; containing impro¬ 
ved Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 
Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Secants, 
together witli a number of others, useful in 
Practical Mathematics, Astronomy, Navi¬ 
gation, Engineering, and Business; pre¬ 
ceded by a copious Introduction, embracing 
their Explanation, and Rules and Formula 
for ttidr application, with a Collection of 
appropriate Exercises. By William Gal¬ 
braith, A.M. Lecturde on Mathematics, 
Edinburg ’ ' " 

Nearly ready, in post fivo, a second se¬ 
ries of the Scrap Boc4c. By JohnM^Diar- 
mid. 

Mr John Malcolm, late of the 42d Re¬ 
giment, has nearly ready for publication, 
a volume of Poems in fooLcap 8vo, entitled 
The Buccaneer and other Poems.” ' 
Shortly will be published, in post 8vo, 
The Life mid Administration of Cardinal 
Wokej^, By John Galt, Esq.-TAird £dU 
riofi, greatly improved^ 


Preparing for publication, A Guide to 
the Lord*8 Table, in the Cathetical Form; 
to which are added, An Address to Appli¬ 
cants for Admission to it. and some Medi- 
tatbns to assist their Devotions. By the 
Revt Henry Belfrage, D, D. 

Shortly will be published. Illustrations 
of Acoustic Surgery; in 8vo, with plates. 
In which will be introduced, a New Remedy 
in the Treatment Of Purulent Discharge 
from the Meatus er Tympanum, accompa¬ 
nied with Diminution of llcaiing. By T. 
Buchanan, C.M., Licentiate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow, Corresponding Member 
of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, 
and Surgeon to the Hull Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear, and author of 
tlie Guide to Acoustic Surgery. 

A Stereotype Edition of Sallust, for the 
use of Schools, with English Notes at the 
foot of the page, and a Historical and Geo¬ 
graphical Index at the end of the volume, 
by Mr U 3 rroock, Glasgow, will be pub. 
lished in a few days. 

]\Ir J. P. Wood has nearly ready for the 
press a Llfo of Law of Lawriston, projec¬ 
tor of the Missisippi Scheme, containing a 
detailed Account of the Nativre, Rise, and 
Progress of this extraordinary Joint-Stock 
Company, with many curious Anecdotes of 
the Rage for Speculating in its Funds, &c. 
&c. &c* 

The Second Number of Mr Wilfiams' 
Sceneij of Greece, containing Views of 
Corinth, Thebes, Mount Parnassus, Tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Panphdlenius, the Acropo- 
us, and Athens, wul be published in a few 
days. 


MONTHLY LIST OP NEW 4*UBLICATIONa 


LONDON. 


" AECHlTBCTUnS. ^ 
Specimens of Oothic Architecture, and 
Andeat Buildings m Enghmd, in 4 vo- 
' ihimes, with 120 views, drawn and en- 


^jmve4 by John Carter, Esq. F.S.A. 
p^^tsman to the Antiquariim Sodety; 
^tbof of Spedm^s of Anciott Sculpture 
and Paihting in Enpfland, English Ar¬ 
chitecture, Eccksutstunfi Costume, Ac. 
2/. 2a. 


ANTiaUlTIES. ' 

A SdedJon of Antiquities in the County 
of Salop, with 44 plates, comprising the 
prindpal churches, castles, religiouB houses, 
and other andent buildings, with .topogra¬ 
phical and historical accounts. 

SIOOBAPHr. 

The Life and Remuns of Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Minc- 
ral(^ in the University of Cambridge, 
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Author of TravcU in KuropCy Asia, and 
Africa, &c. &c. liy the Uev. AV. Utter, 
A.M. 3/. 3r. 

The Life of Shakspeare; inquiries idto 
the originaHty of his Dramatic Plots and 
Characters, and Essays on tlie Ancient 
Theatres and Theatrical Usages^ By 
Augustine Skotowc, Esq. 1/. Is. 

Life and Genius of Lord Byron. By 
Sir Cosmo Gordon, 2s. (jd. 

i:ducation. 

The Italian Interpreter, consisting of 
copious and familiar conversations, on sub¬ 
jects of general interest and utility, toge¬ 
ther with a complete vocabulary in Eng¬ 
lish and Italian ; to wliich is added in u se¬ 
parate colunin, tlie exact mode of pronun¬ 
ciation, on a plan eminently calculated to 
facilitate the ac^^uUition of the Italian lan¬ 
guage. By S. A. Bernardo. 

I’lNE AUTS, 

Parts XX. and XXL, of the Works of 
(Janova.—A series of engravings, in out¬ 
line, by Henry UFoses, of the works of 
Antonio Canova, in sculpture and mudcl- 
Ung, with descriptions from the Italx^in of 
tlie Countess Albri/:ii. These two parts 
(which will complete the series) contain, 
portrait of Canova, taken immediately after 
his death, Orpheus, Eurydice, the Alagda- 
Icu. Jiiists of Francis I., and the Princess 
di Canino, and Bioi^raphiciil Memoir of 
Canova, by Count Cicognara. 

Two views of Abbotsford, the Scat of 
Sir M^alter Scott, Bart,; engraved in uicz- 
zotint, on steel, by S. W, Beynolds; from 
drawings of ]\lr llcwiut from the original 
sketclics by Air lilore. 

Second l*art of (Japfain Batty’s Views 
un the Uhiue, in Belgium and Holland. 

A Descriptive and^Jritical Catalogue of 
the National (late the Angcrstcin) G^lery. 

I.AW^ 

An Analysis of the Law of Patent8;con- 
taining the practice of obtaining Patents, 
conditions of Validity, Incidents, and Re¬ 
medies. By IL R. Hanken. 

MEDICINE AND SUHGEHY. 

Observations on the Surgical Anatomy 
of the Head and Neck; illustrated by Cases 
and Engravings. By Allan Burns, IVlem- 
l)Cr of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon¬ 
don, and Lecturer on Anatoi^y and Surge¬ 
ry, Clasgow. A new Edition, witli a Life 
of the Author, and an Appendix, contain¬ 
ing additional cases and observations. By 
Granville Sharp I’attison, Professor of Ana¬ 
tomy in the University of MaryLmd, &c. 

The Medical Common-Place Book, ar¬ 
ranged upon a new plan, for entering par¬ 
ticular cases; with an Alphabetical Index, 
of upwards of eight hundred heads, which 
i)ccur in general reading and practice. 

Symptomatology; or, the Art of Detect¬ 
ing Disease. To which are added, Tables 
of Symptoms. By Alex. P. Buchan, M. 
D. late Senior PhyricUii !to the AVestmin- 
stcr IJospitaL 

On the Principles of Inftanipiatioii and 
Fever. By C. E. Lucai, M.D. 


POET BY. 

Poetical Sketches; the Profession ; ttic 
Broken Heart, &c., with Stanzas for Music, 
and other Poems. By Alaric A. Wyatts. 
Third edition, with additional Poems, and 
illustrative Engravings by Charles Heath, 
Esq. from the Designs of Messrs Stothard 
and Brockedon. lis. 

The Brides of Florence; a Play in Five 
Acts; illustrative of the I^lanncrs of the 
Middle Ages, with Historical Notes and 
Minor Poems. By Randolph Fitz-Eustacc. 

Posthumous Poems of the late Percy B. 
Shelly, Esq.; containing the Witch of At¬ 
las. Julian and Maddalo. Triumph of 
Life. Alastor, or tlie Spirit of Solitude (re¬ 
printed.) Translations. ITw. 

The Silent River; and Faithful and For¬ 
saken ; Dramatic foems. By Robert Sul¬ 
livan. 

Tlie Improvisatricc, and other Poems. 
By H. E. L. JL. 

MI.)C£I.LANIK6. 

Letters to A'oung Ladie.s on their En¬ 
trance into the World ; to which is added. 
Sketches from Real Life. By Mrs Lanfcar. 
A^'itll a Frontispiece, by Uwins. ^s* (id. 

ln.structions for the Huisli Hive, from 
which the Combs are extracted without 
killing the Bees, price The Cottager’s 
i^fanual, for the Management of his Bees, 
for every month in the year; third edition, 
price 3.r. By Robert Huish, Esq- 

Tlie Butterfly Collector’s VadeMecuin; 
or^A Synoptical Table of English Butter¬ 
flies ; with directions for collecting and pre¬ 
serving them ; tlic peculiar character of the 
eggs, caterpillars, and chrysalises of each 
kind ; and a minute description of each 
butterfly. 

The Fourth Volume of Boxiana; con- 
tainlivg all the Transactions of Note con¬ 
nected with the Prise Ring during the 
years 1821, 1822, and 1823, in which arc 
developed, the fighting capabilities of the 
men, and short Dissertatioi s on Pugilism, 
together with many characteristic Traits and 
Anecdotes never before published. The 
whole preceded by a practical Treatise on 
Training, &c. &c. 

The Etymologic Interpreter; or. An Ex¬ 
planatory and Pronouncing IHcUonary of 
the English Language. Part the first, con¬ 
taining a full devclopement of tlie Princi¬ 
ples of Etymology and Grammar, &c. &c. 
By James Gilchrist. Price 8^. hds. 

The Constitution of Friendly Societies, 
upon legal and scientific principles, exem¬ 
plified by the rules mid tables of calcula¬ 
tions, adopted under the advice and appro¬ 
bation of \Vm. Morgan, Esq. F.R.S. and 
AVilliam Friend, Esq. A.M. for the go¬ 
vernment of the Friendly Institution at 
Southwell; togethei^ with observations on 
the rise and progress, as well as on the ma-. 
nagcincnt and mismanagement of Friendly 
SocieUes, The Beoc|pd edition, by the Rev^ 
John Thomas Becii^, M.A. 2s, . 

A Narrative of the Suffering of Generu 
Riego, and his Aid dc Camp, Mr G. Mat- 



thewes, in the Dungeons of Spain, from 
September 1823 to Aptil 1824, at which 
period Mr O. JVlatthewes was released; and 
of the Latter Events of the Spanish Revo¬ 
lution. 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By 
tiie Rev. Henry Coddiogton,M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College. 8r. , 

Strictures on the Pbet Laureate’s Book 
of the Church, price 2r. Qd, fiy the Rev. 
J. M., D.D., F.S.A. 

The Cottager’s Companion {t>r, A com¬ 
plete System of Cottage llonkulture; in¬ 
tended to instruct the Industrious Poor of 
(ireat Britain in the Art of Cottage Gar¬ 
dening. By William Salisbury. I#. 

The Smiths',. Iron and Brass Founders’, 
and Ornamental Metal Workers’ Director, 
with considerable additions,^on 78 Plates, 
royal 4to, in boards, price £2,2r.; contra- 
ing more than 1000 modern designs and 
patterns, including a variety of'C'lassicai 
Ornaments at large; it will also be publish¬ 
ed in 12 Parts, one every fortnight, at 
Cd, each. Second edition. 

A Speech, delivered in the House of 
Peent, l^ursday, June 10, 1824, on occa¬ 
sion of the third reading of the Irish J'ithe 
Composition AxiMdinent Bill. By John 
Jchb, D.D., limil^jbhop of Limerick. 3jr. 

Conversations Economy; in 

which the Elmwn^ of lhat 'Scicnce are fa¬ 
miliarly explained. 

The Code Napoleon; or. The French 
Civil Code. Literally translated from |j|ic 
original and official edition, published at 
Paris in 1804, By a Barrister of the Inner 
Temple. 

An Inquiry Into the Poor Laws, chiefly 
with a view to examine them as a Scheme 
of National BeneT<drace, and to elucidate 
theirPoliUcalEconomy. By J. K. Biidieno, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple. 

An Appeal to the Members of the Bri¬ 
tish and Foreign Bible Society^ on the sub¬ 
ject of the Turkish New Testament, printed 
at Paris in 1819 ; eontaUu^ a view of its 
histor7(''«n exposure of its errors, and pal¬ 
pable proofs of the necessity of its suppres¬ 
sion. By Ebenezer Henderson, Auuior of 
** Journm of a Residence in Ireland/’ 

Observations on the Administrution of 
ilic Poor Laws in Agriculture Districts. 
By thd Rev. C. D. JBrereton, A. Al- ' 

A Whisper to a Newly Married *l’air, 
by a Widowed Wife. Foolscap 8vo. Price 
3s. Gd. in extra boards. 

An Excursion through the United States 
and Canada, during the Vears 1822 and. 
1823. By an English Gentleman. 16s. 


CJiily, 

Facts verifled upon Oath, in contradic¬ 
tion of the Report of tlie Rev. Thomas 
Cooper, concerning the general condition 
of the Slaves in Jamuca ; and more espe¬ 
cially relative to the^ Management and 
Treatment of Slaves upon Georgia Estate, 
in the Parish of Hanover in that Island. 
2 b. Gd. 

An Essay on A 8rial Navigation. 2s. 

NOVKL8 AXD TAI.r.S. 

The Witch-Finder; or, The Wisdom of 
our Ancestors. A Romance. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Lollards,” &c. £1, Is- 

Some Account of the late Gilbert Earle, 
Esq. W'ritten by himself. 8s. 

Emily; or, Traits of Principle. A Tale, 
by a Lady ; handsbmely printed, in 1 vol. 
cfown 8vo. Price 7o* boards. 

The Relapse; or. True and False Mo¬ 
rality. 

O^rilca, a Tale, from the French of the 
Duchess de Duras. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Primitive Doctrine concerning the 
Person and Character of Jesus Christ. 
Part If His Person, or the constitution of 
his Character, shewn to be different from 
the. opinions of Socinians, Arians, Trinita¬ 
rians, and Swedenborgians. Part IT. On 
the MtU'al'Character'of Jesus, the Office of 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit. The apparent 
diflerences in the language of the Sacred 
Writers on the subject are explained and 
accounted for by certain plain facts, long 
overlooked. By William Bums. 9s. 

The Protestant’s Companion ; or, a Sea¬ 
sonable Preservative against the Errors, 
Corruptions, and unfounded Claims of a 
Superstitious and Idolatrous Church; with 
a Chapter respectfully addressed to our 
Ctovernurs, and another to the Clergy. By 
the Rev. Charles Datlbcny, LL. D. Arch¬ 
deacon of Sarum. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Some Account of the Present State of 
the English Sectlcrs in Albany, South 
Africa. By Thomas Pringle. 

A Tour on the Continent, through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the 
Years 1817 nnd 1818. By Roger Hog, 
Esq. Ss. 

Letters frqpa North America, written 
during a Tour in the United States and 
Canams. By Adam Hodgson. £1,48. 

Six Months’ Residence and Travels iu 
Mexico ; contmning Remarks on the pre¬ 
sent State of New Spain, its Natural Pro¬ 
ductions, State of Society, Manufactures, 
Trade, Agriculture, and Antiquities. By 
W. BuUock, 


Monthly List (if New PuhUeations. 


EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CLXVIll. for Jttfy. 

!, A Third Editipn^with Additions, of Cap¬ 
tain S^'s interesli^Work on Chili, Peru, 
l^exico, is Jdst publidied. 2 vbb* 


Prize Essays isid Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. VoL VI. 
8vo. £1^ 48. 

Elements of phrenology. By George 
Combe. 12mo. 4a, 

The Eumpean Review. No. 1. 8s. 

10 
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EDINBURGH. 


Wheat. 



Barley. 

Od: 

1st,., fifiii* 

Od. 

1st. 

,.,.28s. 

2d, ■■•30s. 

Od. 

2d, 

..■24s. 

Od. 

3d, ...225. 

Od. 

3d, 

• “S. 

Od. 




Average £\ 


^nly 14. 
Oats. 


Tuesday^ July 13. 


Beef (17i oz. per lb.) Os. 4d. to Os 
Mutton . • '. . Os. 4Jd. to Os- 

Veal .Os- fid. to Os 

Pork.Os. Od. to Os 

Lamb, per quarter . Is. Od. to 3s^ 
XoUovt^, per stone • 5$. Od. to ,6s 


Quartern Loaf . 
Potatoes (28 lb.) 


Pease & Beaus. 

1st,.2fis. Od. 

2d,.24s. Od. 

3d, .20s. Od. 


Os. 9d. to Os. lOd. 
Is. Od. to Os. Od. 


Os. 41d. to Os. bd. Potatoes (28 lb.) . is. Od. to Os. 

Os. fid. to Os. 9d. Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to 

Os. Od. to Os. Od.' Salt ditto, per stone Ifis. Od. to Os. 


Is. Od. to 3s. 
5$. Od. to 6s. 


salt ditto, per su 
Ditto, per lb. 
Eggs, per dozen 


Is. Id. to Os. 
Os. fid. to Os. 


. HADDINGTON.—9. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. ^ Pease. Beans. 

1st, ...<348. Od. 1st, 3ls- Od. 1st, .••2bs. Od. 1st, Od. 1st, Od. 

2d, ....228. Od. 2d, ... 28s. Od. 2d,.24s. Od. 2d, .‘...23s. Od, 2d, ....22a. Od. 

3d, ....248. Od. 3d, ... 25s. Od. fid, ....22s. Od. fid, ..,.2ls. Od. fid, ... .20s. Od. 

Average X'l, 0^. Irf. 5-12ths. 

Average Prices of Corn in England ami Wahs^from the Reigns received in the IVfch 

ended July 3. 

Wheat, 61s. 6(1,—Barley, ISSs. 8d.—Oats, 26s. 7d.—Ryci 40s. Sd.—Beans, 38s. 7d.—Pease, 38s. Sd. 


London, Corn E.vchangr, July .1. 

«. M, *• 1 

Wheat, red, old 62 to TOlMaple, new •— to —I 


Fmc ditto • • 50 to 56 White pease . S7 to 

^uperfitic ditto 62 to PI Ditto, ikdlers • 41 to 41 

Ditto, new . . 4^ to 48 Small Beans,new 40 to 44 

White, old . 70 to 76 Ditto, old . . 42 to 47 

Kitie ditto . . 54 to fi2TiekiliUo, new 35 to .jH 

Superfine ditto 66 to 70 Ditto, old • 58 to 4.> 

Ditto, new. 4 M to 52 Feed oats . . t‘> SJ 

ilye . • * • 34 to 40 Fine ditto • . 

Harley, new . SI to .33 Poland ditto » 25 to J4 

Fine ditto . . 31 to 36 Fine ditto . . 26 to 29 

Superfine ditto 57 to 39 Potato ditto • 25 to -8 
Malt. . . . 53 to ,56 Fine (lillo . . iil to 31 

Kmc. . . . 58 to 62 Scotch . . . 32 to ^ 

Uof'Pe.'we . 55 t6 37 Flour, per sack 55 to 6Q 

Mania . . . 3H to 40 Ditto. SCCOllds 30 to 55 


tlyc ... • 34 to 40 Fine ditto • 
Harley, new . SI to .^SU^olaml ditto 
Fine ditto . . 31 to 36 Fine ditto . 


Must. White, • 


Superfine ditto 57 to 39 Potato ditto • 2.> to -n 

Malt. . . . 53 to ,56 Fine (lillo . . 2 Uo 31 

Kmc. . . . 58 to 62 Scotch . . . 32 to ^ 

Uof'Pe.'we . 35 t6 37 Flour, per sack 55 to w 

Maple . . • 38 to 40 Ditto, seconds 50 to 55 

Seeds, <.^c> 

f, s* dt s» a. (/• 

Must. White,. 7 to 12 0 Hempseed . — to — 0 

— Brown, new 10 to 16 0 Linseed,crush. 58to 48 0 
Taros, per bsh. 3 to 4 6 — Ditto, Feed 47 to 51 0 
&BnfoiD,perqr.42to 46 0 ItycGrass, . 22 to 37 0 
Turnips, bsh. 6 to 10 0 Ribgrass, * . 40 to 60 0 

— Utf({ & green — (o — 0 ('lover, red cu't.30 to 98 0 

— Yellow^ 0 to 0 0 — While ... 57 to 94 0 
Caraway, cwt. 42 to 50 0 Coriander • .7 6 to 10 Q 
Canary. perqr.dS to C5 0 Trefoil ... .6 0 to 32 0 

Rape Seed, per last, £21 to £24, Os. 


a. d, i. 

Wheat, per 70 lb. 
Eng. new 9 3 to 10 
Old .... 9 3 to 10 
Waterford 7 6 to 8 
Drogheda 7 9 to 8 
Dublin 7 6 to 8 
LSc'Oleh old 8 (! to 10 
Iribh old • 7 6 to 8 
Uonded .4 6 to 5 
Barley, per 60 lbs. 

Eng. new 5 4 to 5 
Scotch . • 4 8 to 5 
Iribh . . 4 3 to 4 

Oats, per 45 lb. 

Sng. new 3 10 to 4 
Iri^ do. . 3 6 to 3 
Scotch pota43 9 to 4 
Ryc,pcrqr.42 0 to 44 
Maltpeib. 8 Oto 8 
—Middling 8 0 to 8 
BeanSfPerq. 

Knglish .42 0 to 46 

iriMt . • 38 0 to 43 


Liverpool, July 6. 


dA t* d. s. 

Amer.p. ]961b. 

€ Swcet,t7.S. 22 0 to 23 0 
0 Do. in bond . oto — o 
3 Sour free. — 0 to — u 
6Oatmeal, iier J 10 lb. 

0 English .75 0 to .78 0 
6 S'coleii . . 2M 0 to 38 0 
6 Irish . . . 29 0 to 38 0 
6Uran,p.21lb.l 4 to 1 5 

(5 Batter, Beef ^r. 

0 Butter,p.cwt. s. d, 

10 Belfast, now 91 0 to 92 (> 
Newty . . 87 0 to 88 0 
0 Waterford .81 Q'to 82 0 
9Cork,pi8.2d,80 0 to — 0 
0 M dry 72 0 to — (i 
(1 Beef, p. tierce. ^ 

9 —Mess , 68 0&72 (I 
6 — p. barrel 46 0 to 50 0 
. Pork, p. bl. 

0 — Mess . 70 0 to 75 0 
0 —Middl. . 66 Oto 68 0 


Rapeseed, p.l. £0 to £0' Bacon, p. cwt. 

Pease,greyd2 0 to 40 0 Shortimdi.52 0 Co 34 


t -White .40 Oto 42 
Flour, English, 
[u24(fib.fine.30 Oto52 
Irish, 9(ls 46 0 to 50 


0 Sides . « 48 0 to 50 0 
lllams, dry, 50 0 to 56 U 
D|Green . • 38 0 to 42 0 
Ot Lard, rd.p.c. 42 0 to — 0 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from \si to 22ii June 

j Ifit. j ' ■ Ctb. I 


1824. 

15tb. 


22d. 




lOOJ 


77 79 pr. 
fit) 38 pr. 
3.3 .38 2C 
95' k 

IHfif. 


lOli f 
101 ^ 101 


82 80 pr. 
27 19 pr. 









Course of Exchange^ July 6.^^iz]sterdam, 12 s 1. C. /’.* Ditto at sight, 11 : 18. 
Rotterdam, 12 : 2. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 37:3. Altona, 37 s 4. Pans, 3 
d. sight, 25 ; 50. Ditto 25 : 80. Bourdeaux, 26 : 80. Frankfort on the Maine, 155|. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 9: 3. Un. Berlin, 7 :10. Vienna, 10:5. Trieste, 10 s 6. 

Eff.fo. iMadrid,3f;3. Cadiz, 354- Bilboa, 35J. Barcelona, 3.)|. Seville, 354- Gibral¬ 
tar, 3i»A. Leghorn, 471. Genoa, 44. Venice, 27 : 0. Naples, 38. Palermo, J I5*|- 
Lisbon,’50 j. Oporto, SOJ. Kio Janeixo^ 484. Bahia, 494- Dublin, 94- per cent. Cork, 
9 J per cent. 

Prices of Gold and per o^.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3:1?: 88. 

New Doublopns, £3; 14: 9d. New Dollars, 4s. O^d. Silver in bars, stand, ds. 11|d. 


SUGAR, Muse* 

B. P. jury Brown, • cwt. 
Mid. good, and One tnid. 
Fine and very fine, . • 
Rcfincti Doub. Loaves, • 
Powder ditto, . * 

Single ditto, • 

Small Lumps, • . 
Large diUo, ... . 

Cnislieri Lump*', . . 
MOLXSSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica,, cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

St Domingo,. 

Pimento (lu Bond,) • • • 

spmm. 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandy, 

Gcnc\ a, . • • 

Grain Wliisky, • • 

WINES, 

Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 
SpmisK WhitCf Dutt, 
Teiieriflb, pipe, 

Madeira, .••••. 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
Honduras, « • « • 
Canpeaeby, • • • 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, • • 

Cuba, 

INDl^j Caraecaafine, lb. 
TlWfiRy Amec. Pine, ibot. 

. jmto Oak, • • . • • 
CnriaUaiusnd (duLpidd,) 
Honduras Mahogany, • 
St Domingo, ditt^ « • 
TAR, American, brL 
Archangel, « • • « 
PITCH, Fqieign. cwt 
TALLOyr, Bus. Yd. Cand. 

Hom'emclted, .... 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petenburgh, Clean, • • 
FLAX, 

Riga Thias. h pru). Rak. 
Dutch, • • • ‘ , 

Irish,' • • 'A V 

MATS, Archang^ • 
BRISTLES, 

PetCTsburgh Firsts^ ewt. 
ASHES, Peters. Peari, • • 
Montreal, ditto, • . • 
Pot, • • 

OIL. Whaley . tun. 
Cod, • • ■ . 

TOBACCO. Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, • • . 

Inferior, 

GOTTUNS, Bowed Georg. 
$ii Island, fine. 

Good, • . 

Middling, . . 
^^MggaDdBiMMce, • 

Pereandmco, 

VmuillMm, 


PRICES CURRENT, July 


LEITH. 

1 GLASGOW. 

57 to 60 

54 

6$ 

61 

61 

60 

62 

74 

80 



102 


■— 

— 

90 

104 

87 

100 

84 

88 

82 

84 

82 


78 

80 

33 

38 



25 

S5 6 

23 9 

24 

50 

60 



60 

80 

59 

76 

80 

100 

80 

95 

-- 

— 

S 

76 

1^2 

126 


^m 

9 

10 

n 

s 

Ss 0 


Is lid 

2s0 

3 0 

3 6 


mm 

2 0 

2 3 



4 6 

4 9 


— 

40 

55 



32 

41 

mm 


31 

55 

mm 

mm 

27 

29 

mm 


40 

0 


mm 

£i0 

0 : 

8 0 

8 10 

"5 

«« 



7. 

8 



0 

11 

mm 

M. 

lOs 

11s 6 


mm 

2 4 

2 6 

mm 

mm 

2 9 

3 3. 


mm 

2 » 

2 7 

mm, 

mm 

1 0 

1 6 

1 3 

1 4 

1 6 

3 B 

1 6 . 

3 0 

19 

20 

mm 


47 0 

17 6 

mm 

mm 

to 

U 1 

mm 

mm 

35 6 


37 . 

mm 

36 


— 

mm 

41 



mm 

37 

MM 

1 38 

— 

50 

31 

•M 


SO, ‘ 

75 

1 ** 


3S 

50 




105 

■ — 

— 

17 

mm 

.M 


40 

mmm 

mm 

mmm 

41 

mm 

10 

41 

36 

mm 

36 


20 

— 

21 

22 

"t 

74 

li 

74 

H 

64 

54 

64 

4 

5 

4 

^4 



0 74 

0 94 

mm 

mm 

1 4 

1 6 

mm 


1 2 

1 5 

mm 

mm 

1 1 

^ 14 

w 


0 10 

1 0 


wm 

0 9 

010 



0 104 

0 114 



0 104 

0 U 


10 . 

LIVERPOOL. . LONDON 


52 

55 

53 


54 

58 

63 

55 


61 

70 

72 

67 


71 

^m 


M>* 


Ml 



80 


90 


•mm 

— 


— 


mm 

— 


— 


mm 

—• 



mm. 

mm. 

mmm 


^m 

25 

26 

26 


27 

40 

60 

50 


54 

57 

72 

5-5 


59 

73 

96 

75 


lot 

50 

66 




67 

78 

—■ 


— 

80 

97 




60 ' 

62 

61 


64 

7 

7 

—• 



Ulld 

2s Od 

IsTd 

Is 10 



2 6 


2 9 


— 

1 9 


0 0 

— 

— 

— 


mm 



£18 


£50 

mm 

... 



— 

mm 

mm 

i ^ 



mm 

mm 

22 


28 


mm 




£8 5 

8 15 

£7 10 

8 0 

8 10 

9 0 

7 

15 

8 5 

9 5 

9 10 

! 9 

0 

10 0 

8 10 

8 15 

6 

0 

8 0 

10 0 

10 10 

9 


10 0 

9s 0 

los r> 

12 

0 

13 0 

mm 




— 



— 



mm 


1 mm 



0 11 

1 2 

0 10 

1 0 

1 7 

2 10 

1 

9 

2 0 

15 0 

16 0 

13 

0 

14 0 



16 

6 

18 0 


mm 

n 

0 


36 6 

mm 

31 

9 



mm 

29 

0 




£38 

0 

40 

39 

40 

55 

0 

35 10 



£51 


53 


mm. 

16 


54 


— 



M 

— 

— 

— 


•“ 

WWW 


i 1* 


mmm 

/ 


38 


mm 

38 6 

39 

i 11 6 

42 

34 6 

mm 

41 


42 


•mm 

20 


20 10 

mm 

mm 

1. 19 

* 

— 

0 54 

0 8 

* 0 

7 

0 

0 sl 

0 5 

, 4 


5 

0 r 

0 24 

^ 0 

24 

24 

0 8 

.0 94 

^ 8 


9 

1 3 

1 5 

1 

0 

1 9 

1 94 1 2 

' 



1 04 

1 2 


8 

1 0 

2 '2* 

1 04 

0 104 

1 04 

0 74 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 M4 

1 0 

0 11 


0 10} 

0 114 



— 







18 S 4-3 


RegUter. 


19 S 


niETEonoiooiCAi Table, extracted from the Register kept at Edinbargh, in the 

Olservatoryj Calion^hilU 

Theimometer. 


Wind. 






June! I 

«{ 

4 { 

5 / 

6 { 
i 

«{ 

n i 

. 

1£) { 

“{ 

1S{ 

1.3 

I 

14 

15 

» 


A.42 ?a.890 A..48\ gv^r. 
,M.55 50.105 M.SOf I 


Cblc. 

NW. 


\,42 

M.58 

A. 4Si 

M./ig 

A. 43 

M.51 

M >4 

M.49 

A. 39 

M.49 

A..39 

M.52 

A.39 

M.54 

A. 43 

M..>0 

A.37i 

M.5I 


Cble. 


Cble. 


A. 45 « A. G3 liable. 

M.55 .1.31M.63I 

A..39i A.65> 

M.«() ,1<GM.G7) 

A, 49 SI ^ Cblc. 

M.62 .229M.64/ 

Xiu .22.A.621 E. 

^,5 • .225 M.60) 

A.43i *142 A. 581 Cble. 

M.4.1 29.965 ^.59 I 
A, 42 -907 a. 641^, 

M,58 .907M.66r 

A.4Si Cble. 

M.rjg .9io,M.6.)i ] 

A. 43 A'\ K- 

M.51 .8'50iM.G 9» l 

Ml4 .880 A.56 >'e. 

m.49 .952 M.5.5 f \ 

A. 39 .968 A.W1.NB. 

m.49 .985 M.55I 

A..39 .925 A.591 cble. 

M.52 .892M.5Hij 

A.39 .812 a. 591 cble. 

M.54 .560 M.61 / 

A, 43 .S7»lA..58> E. 

M..50 .256|M.33) 

A.37i .279 A. 53 I E. 

1m.51 .475‘M.53/ 


Fair, sunsh. 
mil warm. 
Pair, sunsh. 
very warm. 
Fair, dull 
mid. of day. 


Cblc. Ditto. 


E. 

.1.33/ 
U53 He. 
1.53/1 


Mom. foggy, 
day sunsn. 
Foren. sunsh 
even. f(^ggy. 
Morn. f<»ggy, 
day sunsh. 
Sunsh. foren. 
dull aft. cold. 
Mi>r*i.c Id, 
day sunsh. 
Ualhct dull, 
vciy cold.’ 
Day cold and 
dull. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Foren. suns, 
dull aftem. 

I Rain mom. 
and aftern. 
Dull morn, 
sh. lain aftr. 


Juneicl i 

18{ 
19{ 
20 { 
211 
as I 
23{ 
24 { 
25|l 
^ 2 g{ 

27 { 
28{ 
29{ 

»«{ 


A. 44 2 

M.52 

\.4.3 

Vl.48 

\.39 

>I.5.> 

\.3S 

\1.54 

\.45 

Vl.52 

V. 42 

VI. 52 
\. 43i 
Vf.5J 
A. 41 
Vl.54 
\. 43 
M.51 
V. 4‘) 
M.52 
V.4.5 

. .M.58 
[ \,43t 
t VI.60 
f V. 49 
I M.60 
f V. 0 
I M.C' 

I \. 17 

[ VI.Gl 


).587A.57\ p 
,603 M.56 i 
.769 A.54X j, 
.794iM.57 I ^ 

810 A. 6 ' \ 
.648iM.G0/ 

,4)(rA. 6 J I g 

.:03M.57f ^ 

.."lOS A.5K\ p 
.285 M.55 f 
.302 A. 5.5 I « 

.3.38 M.57 / 

.389 A. 60 \ E 
.408 M..3li f 
..3;2.\.5Si 
.310 M .36) 

.5J5 A.5l\ Mg 
.3 '5M..57f 
.38) A. 61 \ Cble. 
.529 M.6' ) 

•6a2A.6ncble. 

•b99 M.6.3 
.715 A.on se. 
.628 M.61 ; ^ 
.602 A. 64 \ sE, 
.5 0 M.63 / 

.429 A. 62 \ gE. 
.275 M.64 f 
..317 A. on g^. 
i .312 M.61/ 


Dull, and 
cold. 

Ft>rcn. dull, 
sunsh .aftern. 
Morn, dull, 
day sunsh. 
Forcn.suuhh. 
dull aftern. 
lUther cold 
and dull. 
Dull, with 
slight bhra* 
Dull morn, 
day sunsh. 

Dull, but 

fair. 

Mom h.raim 
day fair. 
Djiyfoir, dull 
ram evening, 
llain mum. 
and aftern. 
NVann, with 
showers rain. 
Morn, rain, 

sunsh.at^rn. 

Showcis lain 
during day. 
Fair, with 
auusbluc. 


Average of Rain, 2.1C9 Inches. 


A LPUabeticai. List of 

cf May, ond 20lh of June. 18.4 . _ mu.icl.u1,«.her. 


W ' 

Ashbon. T. Canton-nlaoe, Poplar, underwriter. 
Luton, 

Austin, J. R. Cheapside, druggwt. 

Beaie, (\ Salisbury, oilman. 

gS hill. .-Myene^ 

B oth P. uVe Crew.. Cheshire, cotton-.pinncr, 
BuCerrb. u- l.iverpool, moncyeenvener. 
Campion, R. llorslcyilown. 

Castcll, J* BJackman-airect, Newington, 

CUudHeld, P. Mouckton, Pembroheshtre, auo- 

Cl": and J. Jobling, jun. Trinitysauare, 

coal-factors. , 

CQurteen, R. Siae-lane, dealer. 

Courthorpe, T. Rothejhiche, 

Crookc. W. Burnley, l-aneashire, iron^rcnan 
Drabwell, J, Great RussclUtreet, victualler. 
Drew, T. Exeter, linen-draper. 

Evans, W. Albaoy-tenfwje, old Keui-ioaa, nwf 

road, horse-dealer. o«-a efrnet watch* 

Fatten, F. Maddox-stteet, Bond-street, wawu 

FiZ'^R. «d J,E«teTn, 

Frshmek, W. HahBtgham, Lancasm?.. 

timbcT-mercliant. ^ ^,A«^nnBr. 

Gaskell, F. OloHip, Da^uftidxe, CO^tta-fl^naW* 


cmui-cu —— 

H^rw.' Layton’^bulWing. Southwark, mw 

HiSS. j N. Alphingtdn, UevoartiUe. 
manufoctufir. 

Hill, J. Carlisle, « 

HilJer, J. time-street, 

fields. dttpet-mannfiBittuw. 

glSffi oottou- 

Js^ronTE. York, goldsmi** 

James. Ca^. 

irrs* s/aud J. 

coai^merchant 

|fSthy.TMSi'’coal-morch^t. ' 
M*K-ca 2 je. A. Lime-street. 

Makepeace, II. BrUtol, coach-maker. 

Srom’. j: S‘BiS”«athire, wtton^to- 

net. ^ 

N^i Briftol# auctumeer. 

k. V * 







if* 

Kpyeii J. Tooley-street* oilman. 

Pa^, T. Lincoln, mariner. 

Parke, J. Jiiverpool, druggist. 

IMne, T. and E. Davis, Maidstone, millers. 
Pomeroy, R. Jun. Brixham, Devonshire, banker. 
Prestwidge, S.Diury^ane, grocer. 

Purchass, S Yeovil, draper. 

Raney, S. Whitehaven, banker. 

Rawlings, R. and J. Frome Sclwood, Somerset¬ 
shire, card-makers. 

Roberts, J. Cheltenham, eoal-mprchant. 

Rossiter^ T. Bristol, boWe-liquor merchant. 
Sanden, T. A. Penkrklge, surgeon. 

Sherwin, J. and 'Drm, Gould-squarc, Clutch¬ 
ed Friars, ccHnb-makers* 

Sheritr, W. Liverpool, dealer. 

Skatfe, J. S. Tokenhouse-yard, hatter. 

Smith, J. ChuTch-pasSage, Fenchurch-street, mo- 
ncy-senvener. 

Smith, T. Chepstow, cabinet-maker. 

Smith. F. 6. A, and D. QW I'llnity-house, corn- 
factors. 


njuly; 

Smyth, T. Exeter, bqolueller. 

Spoflbrth, R. jun. I-Iowden, Yorkshire, scrivener. 
Steplienson, C. V. Liverpool, linen-draper. 
^mond*s, N. W. Crutched Friars, merchant, 
l^ompson, J. Birmingham, victualler. 

Thropp, J. Tooley-street, victualler. 

Todd, E.CJharleton, Lancashire, wtton-spiimcr, 
Tode, C. P. Regcnt^treet, St Jaraes‘!>, watch-ma¬ 
ker, . 

Vankerapen, P. Wapping-wall, brewer. 
Wamford, F. WakeKeld, tea-dealer. 

Waterhouse, C. Bridgnorth, druggist. 

Wells, T. Union-street j SouthwarK, hat-manufau- 
turcr. 

WhitJiker, J, St Paulk Chureh-yard, music-seller. 
Wlutbr^d, W. South-enil, Unen-dra])er. 

While, W. B. Strand, liiicn-(ira)>er. 

Wilcox, O. TottcHham court-road, butcher. 
Williams, E. Fenchurch-street, wine-merchant. 
Wilson, U, Tumham green, drdiier. 

Wilson, R. Tooky-strect, victualler. 

Wylde, J. Mat*clesfield, victualler. 


Monthly Register. 


Ar.PUABFTiCAL l^isT of ScoTCH BANKRurTCiE’s, antiounccil between the 1st 
jmd 31st of June, 1824, extracted from, the Edinburgli Gazette. 


Air, William, merchant in CoM«itreaini 

Bell, James, hsli-iniTchant in Pertli. 

Grant, Lewi.s, txiokseUer in Inverness. 

Gray, John, grain-merehanr, coal-moA-’Iiant, and 
miller, at present residing at Comedy, in the 
Barony parish of (41ahgovv. 

Gutzmer, Anthony Ileury, founder, I.cith Walk. 

Harper, Alexander, shawl-manufacturers in Kil- 
mamoolt. 

Huic, James Leith, bookseller and publisher in 
Edmbufgh. 

Lee and Myars, jewcllcrsj auctioneers, and geuc 
ral agents in Glasgow. 

Macdonald, John Hall, merchant in Falkirk. 

M*J.ean, William and Son, late znerrhants in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Paul, James and William, distillers and mer¬ 
chants in Stirling. 

Taylor, Patrick, spirit-dealer in Auchtcrmuchty. 


Thomson and Goodsir, muslin and laec-mer 

, chants in Edinburgh. 

Urquhart, George, brewer, distiller, and general 
dealer, Inverness. 

Wilson, Thomas, vmtncr at Bcattock Bridge. 

DIVIDKND.S. 

Pinlay, Thomas, late builder in ElieJ Fife; a di¬ 
vidend after 11th July. 

Knox, John, and Sons, ootton-yarp merchants m 
Glasgow: a final dividend after H'th July. 

M'l..atchi’e, George, shoe-maker in Edinburgh; a 
divided after bth July. 

Ramsay, Smith, Graham, and Gompany, mer¬ 
chants In Glasgow; a hnal dividend i!J(l June. 

Watt, Thomas, and Company, merrhants and 
warehousemen in Glasgow; a dividend after 
6th July. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 




Hrevet. Capt. Cedthurst, 97 T. MaJ. in the 
Army 12 Aug. 1819. 

R. H. Gils. lloTu G. W. Forester, (’or. by n.^vice 
«jr Ri Hill, ret. 27 May, 1821. 

2 Dr.Gds. F. C. GrifilthB, Cor. by p. vice Dun-' 
conibe, Gron. 17 June 

6 lit. Hume,.from 15 Dr. CapU byp. 

• vice l^anglcy, ret. 10 do. 

7 Dr. Ens. Edwards, ftom 46 F. Cor, vice 

Aird, h. p. 10 F. 

, Capt* Shirley, Mqf. byp. vice Keane, 

piom. If do. 

Lt. ^lUiams, capt, do. 

Comet Pftngfc, Lt. ^ do. 

15 Cor. Ggndfit, Lt. By p. viee Hutnc, 

^ »* 17 June, 1821. 

H. T» Lord Pdham, Cor. do. 

Gren. Qds. Cor. Diincombc, from 2 Dr. (his. Ens. 

and Lt. by p. vice Douglas, prom. 
' do. 

I F. Lt. Smith, from h. p. 27 F. Lt. vice 

Rafter cancelled 27 May. 

4 Lt living, Capt. by p. v. Spink, 92.F. 

3 June. 

Ens. Hcedly, Lt. do. 

, 1). W. I. L’Ardy do. 

Capt Vandoleurfroih 3 Vet. Bn. Capt. 
* Tice Blanc. 90 F. do, 

II Ass. Si^. ChiTiijsido, fyomh.p. Vet 

Bn. Ass, Surg. vice Stewart, Afi*. 
^ Corps do. 

Cut. RCmp, from 55 F. Capt vice 
Straiier,1i. r. York Chass. 27^lfav. 


18 

21 

27 

37 

40 

46 

18 

51 

55 

58 

60 

62 


Dt lA. Col. Gorrequer, Maj. by p 
vice Percival, ret... lOJuuf* 

Lt French, Capt . - do. 

Hosp. As. Ewing, As. Surg. vUt' 
Freer, removed from the Serviet* 

.1 iio. 

Lt MTliersim, Capt vice Waldron, 
dead 25 Mar. 

Ens. Carrol, Lt do. 

J. F. Lonsdale, Ens. 27 Ma>. 

Lt Dyer, Adj. vice I.ange, res. Adj. 

dn. 

Capt Moore, from h. p. 40 F.Payin. 
vice Phillips, dismissed 10 June. 

W. Edwards, Ens. vice Swetonham, 
res. 3 do. 

Ens. Keiioy, from h. p. 10 F. En^.. 
vice Edwards, 7 Dr. lO do. 

Ens. M'Kcnzie,from h.p. Afr. Corps, 
Ens. vice Grant, 58 F- 27 May. 

Lt Moore, from h. p. 71 F. Lt viw 
Hawkins, 9LF. 20 do. 

Capt Verity, fronji h. p. York Chas^. 
(;apt vice Kemp, 16 K. 27 do. 

Eus. Grant, from 48 F. Ens. vice 
h. p* Afr. Cozps do. 

Hosp. As. Lamond, As. Surg. vIch* 
Melvi^, prom. do. 

Lt Tempm, from 98 F. Lt viee 

• Cornwall, 76 F. 19 June. 

Ens. Lane, Lt. by p. vice Butler, ret. 

27 May. 

J.'W^ Fisher, En^. do. 


18^4.;] 


AppohitmenU, 'Tromoiions, S^c. 




us Capt Hill, frdm h. > S8 T, Capt 

vice Lynch, S Vet Bt 5 Junp. 

Lt Jordan, Adj. vice Dunort, rcn. 

. Adj. 20 May. 

Sui)K. Ilohan, from h. p. S3 F. Sui«. 
vice Maciiish, n. p. do* 

• Lt'Forstcr, from h. p# Rifle Br. Pay¬ 
master, vice Jones, cliainlssed 

10 June. 

71 Lt. Pennington, from late 5 Vet Bit 

Paym. vice Mackenzie, li. p. 

20 May. 

Qua. Ma^t Serj, Agnew, Qua. Mast 
vice lleriing, rut. on full f ay 

17 June* 

76 Lt Cornwall, from GO F. Lt vice 

Grubbe, h. p. 74 F. 10 do. 

90 Capt Blone, from 10 F. Capt vice 

£t Maj. W'll iainbon, h, p. 2^ F. 

3 do. 


91’ 

97 

98 


OO 

Rifle Brig. 


Ass. Sure. ^Vhitney, from 85 F. Surg. 

vice Morrison, (lead 17 do. 

Lt Hawkins, from 5i F. Lt vice 
Berkeley, h. p, 71 F. 20 May. 
Surg. Conolly, from h. p. 5 W. 1. R. 

Surg. 17 June. 

Capt D. Campbell, from h. p. 91 P. 

Cwt. vice Fox, cancelled 27 do. 
Lt Freebrain, from h. p. 74 F. Lt. 

vice Tempest, 60 F. 10 June. 
Lt, Dunlcvic, from h. p. 65 F. Paym. 

do. 

Sure, lliblicrt, from h. p. York L. 

1. V. Surg. 17 do. 

Ist Lt FeUx, Capt byp. vice Tra¬ 
vers, rut v 20 Mayt 

2d Lt IrPm, Ist Lt. « do. 

H. F. B(X!kwith, 2d Lt do. 


1 Vet Bn. Capt Suott, frojn h. p. 26 F. Capt 
vice Strangeways. zet. list 27 do. 
3 Bt Maj. Lynch, from 65 F. Capt. 

vice Vandeteur, 10 F. 3 June, 
Ens. Douglas, from h. p- 2 Gar. Bn. 
Kns. vice Borch<im, let list do» 


Unattached^ 


MaJ. Keane from 7 Dr. Lt. Col. of 
Inf. by p. Lt. Geu. Stovin, ret. 

17 do. 


staff. 

Lt Nun, from 59 F. Staff Adj. viOQ 
Gourlay, dead 37 May, 1821. 


llosplidl staff** 

Ass. Surg. Stewart, from li» p. 38 F. 
Ass. Surg. vice l.losp. Ass. Cham¬ 
ber:), 61 F. 20 May, 1824. 

- M'Leod, from h. p. 78 F. 
do. vice Hosp. Ass. M^Niece, dead 

25 do. 

—-Caldwell, from h. p. 31 F. 

do. vice Lamondo, 60 F. 25 June. 
Hosp. Ass. Morgan, do. do. 

J. Young, Hosp. Alss. vice Blur, dead 

18 do. 


Exctuing'es, 

LtCol. Sir T.N. lliU, KCB. from Grcai. Cds. 
with Lt. Col. Ellison, b. p. Unatt. 

" I ■ Cassidy, from 1 \y. I. U. with Lt. Col. 
Browne, h. p. 6 W. L 11. 

Midor Swency, from 1 Dr. (r. rcc. diff. with Major 
Delaney, h. p. 2 Ceylon Regt 
■ Nicolls, from96 F. with Major White, h. p 
21 F. 

Bt Lt Col. Sir T. Heade, from 27 F. with Capt 
Franklyn, h, p.' 24 F, 

Capt Paterson, from 8 Dr. with Capt Knight, 
63 F, 

— ■ I Dashwood, from Gren. Gds. with Capt. 

Douglas, h, p. Unatt • ' . 

Lieut Deacon, i^om 16 F. with Ideut Murray, 
Ceylon llc^ 

—Warren, ftom 41 P. wRU Lieut Logan, 
Rifle Brig. 

— Ashe, from 41F. witih I(ieut. Bamee, 65 F. 

— Giflihtd, from 92 f*. «c. diff. with Usut* 

Forbes, h.n. 18 F. ‘ 


Capt. Harvey; flrom Cape Cofps (litf.) with Lieut* 
Ross, h. p. 60 F, 

Ensign Nixon, Brom 14 F. with Ensign Dodgiu, 
66 P. 

— ■— Kcllet ftom 18 F. with Ensign Smitli, h. p« 
21F. 

Paym. Chitty, from 2 Dr. G. with Capt Hay, h. p. 
43 F. 

Surg. Shorland, from 31 F. wiUi Surg. Callow, 

96 F. 

— Jones, from 14 F. with Surg. Daunt, .58 F. 
Assist, Surg. Campbell, from Rifle Brig, with As¬ 
sist Surg. Armstrong, h.p* 

Hosp. Assist. Farmer, with Hosp. Assist. Black¬ 
wood, h. p. 

Jlesjgnutions and UeiUemcnis, 

Lieut Gen. Slovln, from 17 F. 

Maj. Perclvat, 18 F. 

Capt Langley, 6 Dr. G. 

—- Travers, Rifle Bng. 

Lieut Butler, 62 F. 

Oort Sir R. Hill, R. Horse Gds. 

Ena. Sweeteuham, 46 F. 

Appoiiiimcnts Cancelled. 

Capt Fox, 98 F. 

Lieut. Rafter 1 F. 

■ Lieut Ker, 30 F. 

Jlumovvd from the Service. 

Assist. Surg. Freer, 21 V. 

Dcdfhs. 

Gen. J. Murray, of late 96 F. Paris, 
l.icut. Gun. Parley, late of 68 F. 

Major ficn. Du Pkt, h. p. late Germ. Leg. Hano¬ 
ver, lOMaxuh, 24. 

ideut Col* Johnston, h. p. Corsican Ra. 21. 

— > " ' Lee, Roy, Mar. Chatham, May. 

Capt Mackar, 16 F. Sydney, New South Wales, 

2 l>rc, 23. 

— ■ - L'Estrango, R. Af. Col. Corns, in Africa, 

from excessive fatigue, 24 Marcii, 1824. 

-Quentui, h. n. 2 Dr. Germ. Leg. Hanover, 

20 May. 

Lieut Bourkc, 7 P. 7 June, 1824. 

-Cuthbertson, 48 F. drowned at MacijuarTie 

Harbour, Van. Dicman's Land, 21 Dee. 1823. ■ 

— lloy, 69 F. WaUajahbad, Madras, 

24 Jan. 1891. 

— MMlet, late Invalids, Plymouth, 1 June. 

-Watt, late 3 Vet Bn. Jersey, 1 do. 

■■ lagleby, h. p. 1 Dr. Lancaster, 

10 Aprilj 1821 

— K. CamphoU, h. p. 74 F. Inverness, 

‘ 29 March. 

Pyne, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. Dublin, 22 Jan. 

Noble, h. p. 9i. F. Rotlisny, “ 34 April. 

Cauchi, h. p. R. Reg. o^hlalta, France, 15 Jan. 
Ordioni, h. p. Corsioun Itani^. Corsica, 

23 Sept 1823. 

De Vaux, h. p. Ciiass. Brltin. Nantes, 

23Feh.l821. 

Mackenzie, h. p. 4 Lt Dr. Gcr. Legion, drowned 
at Hanover, 9 June, 1K21. 

Ensign Woodburn, 65 F. 1 Feb. 1824. 

-Lisle, 43 F. Trincomaleo, Ceylon, 

26 Nov. 1825. 

—Gumming, late 3 Yet Bn. Edinburgh, 

' 23 May, 1821. 

—* Maepherson, do. Stromness, Orkney, 

• 2 June. 

■ — - Newman, h. p. 40 F, 92 Feb. 1829. 

Borncraann, h. p. 8 Line Germ. Leg. Frankfort. 

15 April, 1821. 

Adjutant Perry, h. p. 21. Dr. 22 May. 

Quar.-Mast Paul, 87 F. on board the Abberton 
Indiaman, 14 Feb. 1824. 

. Holmes, late of Coldst. Gds. Hollo¬ 
way, IS April. 

- Coleman, h. p. 1 Dr. Cds. C'ariow, 

Ireland, 5 do. 

- Hill, h. p. Depots, 2J f**** 

Medical Depurlfnetj!. 

Staff Surg. M*01ashan, b. p. Glasgow, May, 1891* 

'■ ‘ I Power, h. p. Here Island. 18AW11. 

' I Sure. Dr. Wharrie, Ceylon, S Jim. 

— -Hoatson, Ceylon ilegt Cwton, 

, 7 Nov«4823. 



m 


Appointmehis, ProJJtcHons, 


CJtiiyi 


QClirSurg. Dr UmdH, h. ^ n Dr. India* 

9$ Dec* 

.I Meyer* h. p. For. Yet. Ba. Prance, 

^ 6 Nov. 

Apoth. Fox, h. p. May, 

■ Price, h. p. London, do. 

Hoip. Awist. Pictoa, Africa, 5 Maicb* 

Chnpiftwt Dapartmrnt, 

Aev. ArcMeaeon Gwen, Chaplain General »to the 

Forces 4Junel8a:4.' 

Killed, IVamtiei, and MisHng of the Re* 
gtdar Forqt In Action viH^ the Ashan* 


tees on 21rf f/unnar^, !624»ln the West 
WaMaw Country, Cape CoaR Castle^ 
West Coast of AfHcam 
Killed. 

Brig. Gen. Sir Charles M'Carthy, wounded, ta¬ 
ken prisoner, and afterwards killed. ' 
WouND«D (slightly.) 

Captain Ricketts, i W. I, R. M'a.i. of Brjg. 

Ensign Ertklne, R. African .Coloiiial Corns. 
Missing, and supposed to havt been aftenoards 

med. 

Ensign Wctherell, S W. 1. R. 

Dr Bercsfoid Tedlie, Surg. of 2 W* 1* R* 


BIRTHS, MARRUOES, AND DEATHS. 


^Sune9, At Queen Street, the lady of E.W. tl. 
Seneniev, Esq. of a daughter. 

d. At'Porlobello, the Countess of Kintore, ofa 
daughter. 

— At Grandholm Cottage, the lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Lindsay, 78th Highlanders, of a daugh*. 
ter. 

7* At Edinburgh, the lady of John Kay, Esq, 
of the East India Company's service, ofa dough- 
ter. ‘ 

— At CraSgie lilansnk Mrs Dr Srirling, of a 
dfciighter. ' ' ' 

9*' At Links Place, Leith, .Mrs Doni^dson, of a 
aoM* ' ^ j 

lb. The Udy of Warren Hastings Sands, Esq. 
writer to the of a son. * ' 

— Mrs Jolly^ ilO, Windsor Street, of a daughter. 
11. At Orenbead, Glasgow, the lady of Captain 
T. D. Stewart of the Bengal Cavalry, of a son. 

1% At EMinburgh, Mrs Johnstone, Albany 
.Street, of a son. 

13. At Park House, Kent, the lady of Sir Henry 
A* Colder, Bart of a son. 

Id. In Lover Mount Street, DuMlp, the Hon. 
Mrs James Caulfield, royal navy, ofa son. 

16. Mrs BorOiwick, 83, 'Gebrge Street, of a son. 
i7* At Edinburgh, hlrs Snells, of aiiaughtcr. 

19. At RaAvd Manse, Mis Mackay, ofa daugh¬ 
ter, 

SO. At Nctfth Benriek, Mrs Hawthorn, of aeon. • 
In HiU Street, Mrs William Cotin Clatke, of 
a daughter: . ' 

At Park.Plade, Edinbui^, Mrs Grantof- 
Oongaitrin, of k'son and heir. 

Mrs Richard Mackeorie, Abercr^mby Placb, 
ofa^ughter; , ’ 

22. iln Cook* Noitmfinberlaad Street, of a 

•pD. • 

23. In Charlotte Square, the Hon. Mn Duncan, 
ofa son. 

^ At Edinburgh, Mrs Stewart, of Glenormis- 
toELofason* 

TC. At hiiiicttse, at the Admiralty, the lady of 
SIrOeorge Oerk, Bart M«P. a son. 

t.5. At FiXidraMte Home, Mta Leslie, of Fin- 
drassle, ofa SOIL 

26. At Dundee, Mn Mylne, of Mylsefleld, ofa 
daughter. 

27. At Portobello, the lady of Donald Charles 
Cameron, Esq. ot a son. 

28. At Ltwic, the lady of the Hon. Donald 
Dgilvy, of Cfova, of a son. 

^ Mrs pr Christie, 13, Caiton Street, of a ion. 

”*’*^^“®’i***^*“^ Street, the lady of 
ACfeDne‘’Brodie, Esq. advocate, of a son. 

^ s; Mts Lang uf Broumhifl, ofa son. 

' 9pNI^* ht the Upper Lodge, Bushy Park, the 
A^loncl Fitzciarencc, of a son. 


marriages. 



^ewlmry^ 


Dee. 22. At Nus^eerabad, William Seton Char¬ 
ters, Esq. M.D. of the Bengal Medical Elstablish- 
xnent, to Louisa Scott, youngest daughter of the 
late George Smith. F.sq. of Canton. 

March 29, 1821, At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Major Thomas Webster, of Balgarvic, in tlic ser¬ 
vice of the Hon. East India ('oiripan>, to Agn», 
daughter of the late John Ross, Esq. Meadow 
Place, Edinburgh. . 

MaySX, Philip Anglin, Esq. M. D. of the island 
of Jamaica, to Cfatharinc Margaret, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Col. John Robertson. 

2^. In^^e Isle of Wight, John George Camp¬ 
bell, Esq. lieutenant in the J2d regiment of foot, 
and youngest son of the late Colonel John Camp- 
iKdl of Shawfield, to Ellen, fourth daughicr of 8ir 
Fitzwilham Barrington, Bart, of bwaiuston, in the 
Isle of Wight. 

25. At Ban If. George Craigie, Esq. M. D. of the 
Bengal medical service, to Jane, only daughter of 
John Wilson, Esq. 

June 1. At Burntsficld Place, William Bowden, 
Esq. of Hull, to Margaret Savers, eldest daughter 
of Archibald Anderson, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr James Kellie, pliysician 
^ Dunbar, to Mary, second daughter of the late 
Mr George Wauchope. 

— At Libberton Place, Mr Thomas Torrance, 
fanner. Meadow Head, to Margaret, daughter of 
Mr Uagrie, fanner. Miller Hill. 

— At Craighead, James Chrysta], Esq, jun. 
writer in Stirling, to Patrida Bennct, daughter of 
Robert Banks, Ei^q. of Craighead. 

^ At Drumpellier, liicutenant John Hay, R.N. 
to Marion, eldest daughter of David Carrick Bu- 
chaiinan. Esq. of DrutnpclUci. 

2. In Gaytield Square, David .Arthur Davies, 
Esq. surgeon, Llanally, to Spencer iioyd, eldest 
dai^hter of Andrew StevwrlgnC, Esq. merchant, 
Edinburah. 

A. At Edinburgh, Mr JohnWaddell, Shoemaker, 

, to Eiiaabedi, second daughter of Mr Lauchlan 
Wilkie, flesher, Musselburgh. 

7. At Tunbridge Wells, William Thomas Thom- 
fon. Esq. to Hannah Isabella Cornelia, eldest 
^ughter of the late Colonel Halket Craigie, of 
Hallhill in the county of Fife. 

8. At No. 10, Dublin Strect,Mr Alexander Huie, 
to Eliza Gordon, second daughter of John Edgar, 
Esq. surgeon, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

— At Haddington, Mr John Richardson, writer, 
to Margaret, second daughter of the late Mr Hay 
Walker, Haddington. 

^ At Perth; Mr Henry Auasell. nierch.int, 
Dunlermline, to Market* shuUl daughter of the 
late Mr George Gray. . 

^ At Glasgow, Mi Jdhb Honeyman, merchant, 
Glasgow, to l8abei)a^;l$lest dau^ter of the late 
Mr Patrick Smith. ' 

9. At Windsor 5tiM, Leith Walk, Mr John 
OemneH, merchant, ^MIbs EUaalwh Johnson. 

IL At WatidstdnOresoent, DavidCannan, Esq. 

% eldest daughter of John 

12. MEdinburgh, A. T«SitUtKEsq. surgeon. 





« 
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Xirluldy to Mary Anne, daughter of James Bum, 
Esq. manufaeturejc, Edinburgh. 

15. AC Pilrig Street, Rotiert Blackle, Es^ to 
EHzs« daughter of the late Burrldge Purrls, Esq. 
of Glassmoutit. 

AtSuinmerdcld, Leith, Mr WilUam Nelson, 
merchunt, Leith, to Jane, second daughter of Mr 
James Tait, merchai.t there. 

— At Livir^iool. William Blair ^f'lvcan, Esq. 
merchant, Leith, to Marianne, daughter of John 
M*runoch, Esq. M.D. Liverjiool. 

16. At Craighead, Aichibaid Smith, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Elizalieth, daughter of Thomas M*' 
Call, Esq. of Craighead. 

18. Mi Robert Dempster, arugdst, to Janet, 
youngest daqghter of Mr Wilbam Shirk, builder. 

•X- At I.eitn, Mr Alexander S. I isset, to Frances, 
eldest dauffhter of Mr A. Thom, Brechin. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Sqinre, London, 
Samuel Whitbread, Ks(|. M. P. to Julia, daughter 
of Major General the Unn Henry Brand. 

19. At St (ieorge’s Church, Hanover Squire, 
London, Captain Fox, son of Lord Holland, to 
Mi 8« Mary Pi.xclarcrice. Theamiabl© bride wa^ 
given away by his Uoval Highness the Duke of 
York and Sir Charles Poole. 

ai. At Edinburgh, Munro Ross, Eiq. ofRoss- 
hlll, to Grace, youngest daughter of the late John 
Cuinmitig, 

— At Park place, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Leven and Melville, to Eli7.abeth Anne 
Campliell, second daughter of the lion. I^rd 
SucHiith. 

^•2. At Glasgow, Thomas Campbrdl, Esq. to 
AgncH, sccniui daughter of Kirkmau Fiiday, E&q. 
of Castle ’I'oward. 

— At CliRonhall Mains, Mr George Lindsay, 
racrch.vnt, Edinburgh, to Agnes, daughter of the 
late Mr Wm. Tht.mson, farmer. 

24. At Dairsie, Dr Janies Spenee, physician, 
Cupar, to ilobina, daughter of the late Rev. Ro¬ 
bert Coutts, one of the ministers of Brechin. 

2K. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew Kennedy, 
of Keith, to Muis Mary Mutter. 

2», At Maybolo Castle, James Dow, Esq. of 
Montrose, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
William Douglas, Enc^. merchant, Leith. 

hatclj/^ At bt.George's Hanover bquare, Lon¬ 
don, the lion. Captain W. L. Fitsgerald dc Roos, 
of the 1st regiment of Life Guards, to Ladv Oeor- 
giana Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond. 


DEATHS. 

Oct 25, 1825. At Bencoolea, Jambs Patrick 
Drummond, eldest son of the late Jaiu^ Drum¬ 
mond, Esq. of Coinne, Pertlishii^. 

Jatu 2, 1824, At Madras, John Fraser Lane, 
Esq. Collector of Masulipotam, Hon. Bast India 
Company's service. 

8. At (jeyloni Dr Thomas J. Whanie. 

12. At Madras, J. Waddell, Esq. 

19. At Batavia, Henry Band, son o^thclateMr 
Henry Band, inerehaot, Leith. 

24. At Montreal, suddenly, of asphyxia, the 
Rev. T. Hill. 

March^25» At St Andrews, Jamaica, at Islington 
Pen, at an advanced age, the lion. James .Stewart, 
custos, and late unc of the representatives in the 
Hod. House of Assembly for that imitsh. 

April 25. In Virginia, Dr James Murray Brown. 

Map 19. AtBervie, Dr Robert Napier, deeply 
regretted. 

^ At I,eith, Mr Alexander Paterson, iron¬ 
monger (late of Stirling;) and on the 8th June, 
Alexander, hh second son, in his 14lh year. 

— At Bedford Place, Alloa, Captain Robert 
Henderson* 

^ At Florence^ William Crosbie, Esq. his Ma-. 
jesty’s Secretary of Legation at the Court of Tus¬ 
cany. 

2 j. At Ditton Common. Surrw, David Stewart, 
Esq. shipowner, St Andrews, Piteshire. 

26. At Monficftllier, netv Turin, Capel Loft, Esq. ‘ 
an author of great celebrity. 

28. At Banff, Mrs Gordon, widow of the Rev, 
Abercromby Gordon, ministier of Banff. 

-X At London, Jphn Locke, M. D« late of Glas- 
gow. 

78. At his ^f^a^^kitime, Salopi Sir John, 


Hill, Bart, in the 84th year of hb age. Sir John 
is succeeded in the baronetcy and in his exten¬ 
sive estates by his grandson, Rowland, one of the 
representatives in Parliament for the county of 
Salop. 

28. ^t Bourdcaux, Charlotte, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Alexander Maclean. Esq. of Ardgour. 

29. At Hasuiigs, m Sussex, Robert Alexander 
Paterson Wallace, Kbq. only son of (he deceased 
Major Robert Wallaceof the 17ih foot, and grand¬ 
son of the late .Vlexaiider Wallace, Esq. kankenn 
Edinburgh. 

50. At Kirkaldy, Mr Douglas Morjson, mer¬ 
chant. 

— Torquay, Devonshire, Miss Enphemia 
Ballantine, daughter of the late Patrick Uallan- 
tine, Eaq. of Orchard, 

50, At Square Point of Crossmichoel, William 
Rae, Esq. late of Dunjarg. 

51, At Bath, the lady of Sir George Abercromby 
Robinson, Bart. 

JuM 1, At Musselburgh Mrs Charles Stewart, 
jun. 

— At St Andrews, David Meldrum, Esq. of 
Drop. 

— At his house in Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
Alexander Wylie, Doctor of Medicine. 

2. At Edinburgh, Samuel Watson, Esq. solid- 
tor-at-law. 

At Fintry, Stirlingshire, Janet Waters, aged 
100. She had 1.5 e ildien, 55 grand-clutdren, and 
4U grcat'grand-childron; tolnl !• 6. . 

— At Dysart. Mrs Grace Rcddie, rdict of Lieu¬ 
tenant James Blai’k, Unyai Navy. 

5. At Heatherwick-house, Margaret Milnes^ 
youngest daughter of the late James Mtlnes, Esq* 

At Fyvie, tlie Hon. Mrs Gordon, relict of Ge¬ 
neral the Hon. W'llliam Gordon of Fyvie. 

— At London, Miss Crachami, the celebrated 
Sicilian dwarf, (only 19 inches high,) after a short 
illness, p.cduccd by the late clianges in the wea¬ 
ther.' She'was a most interesting child. 

2. At Edinburgh, Daniel Ramsay of Falia, aged 
G4. 

4. At Dalzell house, William, infant son of A. 

J. Hainiltoii, Estp of Dalsell. 

^ At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Murray, ipouie 
of Mr James Callender, Parliament Sturs. 

— At Edmhurrh, Francis, son of Mr John 
Howdcii, jeweller. 

. —. At Edinburgh, Mrs Abercrombie, widow of 
the Rev. (ieorge Abercrombie, one of the minis¬ 
ters of Aberdeen. 

5. At Bogton, Cathcart, Miss Paghn of Bqgton. 

— At Lauder, Alex. Dawson, Esq. Chief Ma¬ 
gistrate of tho burgh. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Johnston, wife of 
William Johnston, Esq. of Lathrisk. 

7. At View Forth, John Henry Thdn, son of 
Mr Thin, architect 

— At his liouse, York Place, John BlackMl, 
Esq. Advocate. 

8. At Malvern, Lieut-Colonel Hugh Houi- 
toun. 

9. .Suddenly, at his house, in Dcuty Lane^ Wt 
O xberxy, the comedian. 

At Kirkwall, in Orkney, the Rev* Robert 
Yule, Minister of the Gospel there. 

In South Aiidlcy Street, Lradon, Thomaa 
Chevalier, Esq, Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
King, and Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to 
the IloyM Collie of Surgeons in London. 

lu. At Rankeilluur House, Mrs Mary Maitland, 
widow of Charles Maitland, Esq. younger of Ran- 
kcillour. 

11. Mrs Mary Gordon Porteous, wife of Mr 
Alex. Callendbr* surgeon. 

— At Stirling, the Rev. Archibald Drucc, o&t 
of the mlnibters of that parish. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Fergusson, Ckq. of 
Baledmund. 

1.5. At his house, Blythswood Place, Glasgpw, 
William Montieth, Esq. 

— At CanonnfilU, Margaret, only surviving 
daughter of Mr Alexander ^tchle. 

14. At Thurso, Mrs Pringle, wife of Mr Robert 

Pnnglc, Collector of Excise. ^ ^ . . 

— At WaukmiUs of Letham, on the 14th 1% 
stant, Mr Patii^ Stirling, aged 82 years. / 

15. At Stilting, on theiJtb ult. Mrs Glcig, 

of the Right Rev, BUhop Gleig* ' 
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16 .AtNo 2 , AmistoaPlace,Mi^rCoUnCam^- 
belli of Strachur. 

^ At St John's HlUi Robert Home, youngest 
son of Mr Robert Armstrong, jun. bTass-fouq9er. 

— At Weymouth, George Melhs, Esq* of Perth- 
shim. 

— At Paisley, in the 77th year of his age, John 
Orr, Esq. formerly Provostof ^e,burgh. 

— After t'few usys illness, at his residence in 

Lower Grosvenor London, the Right Hon. 

Lord Henry Thomda Howard Molyneux Howard, 
Deputy E^ri-'Mars^ of England, and brother to 
his Grace the unite of Norfolk. His Lordship rc- 
presentiea the city ^ Ql^ucester in several Parlia- 
menta, and adt In the present Parliament for 
bteyning. 

— In Parliament Street, Dublin, WaltcrThom, 
Esq. of Aberdem, formerly Editor of the Corre¬ 
spondent, and, for the last few years, joint Pro¬ 
prietor and Editor of the Dublin Journal. 

10. At hit house in Welbeuk Street, London, in 
the 5tst year of his age, the Right Hon. Alexander 
Wentworth, Lord Macdonald, the representative 
of the ancient Lords of the Isles in Scotland, lea¬ 
ving no fhmily. He is succeeded in his title and 
estate^, by his next brother, tiie Hun. Major-Gene¬ 
ral Godfrey Bosvillc. 

— At residence. No 13, Seymour Place^ 
Little Cbelsea, Donna Maria Theresa del Kiegoy 
Riego, widow of General Don Rafael del Ricgo y 
Hiego. 

. At Bath, tlic Hon. Alcxina Duncan, the 
eldest daughter of Viscount Duuenn. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. John Eraser, formerly 
of the 7Ut, thereafter of the B7th regiment of foot- 
He catered the 7lst regiment at the youthful age 
tS sixteen. He passed with approbation ihrou^i 
the grades from ^itivnte to omper in Ric short 
space of eight ytars. His signal bravery at the 
takisg of the cape of Good Hope induced Uic 


Commanding Officer to report him for an officer's 
commission; for he was one of a party of thirty, 
who, on that occasion, volunteered to storm a 
batt^, and the only one of the party who sur¬ 
vived (but notunwoundod) the capture of it. 

— At Coliiiton Manse, James, son of the Re\. 
Lewis Balfour, minister of Colintoii. 

21. At Scotstown, Alexander Moir, of HcoU- 
town. Esq. 

22. At Edinbui^h, Mrs Christian Heudursou 
Giandison, widow of the Key. Joseph Johnston, 
minister of IimerlciUicn, Pecbles-shire. 

23. At Warriston House, Miss Mary Brown, 
eldest daugliter of the late Captain Robert Browu, 
I.cith. 

25. At his house, Charlotte Street, Leith, Mr 
Peter Scolt. 

— At Currie, Mr Thomas Hamilton, sen., late 
builder in Edinburgh. 

26. At Ruchill, Miss Dreghom, daughter of 
the late Robert Dieghom, of Bloeliaim. 

— At Stranraer, Provost Kerr, of Stranran. 

— At llcaUierwick-house, East-Lothian, George, 
eldest son of Captain W. U. Hardy man, lion. East 
India Ccunpany's naval service. 

30. At Edinburgh, John, youngest sop of Mr 
William Boyd, W. S. 

— AtBurFowmuirhead, Mrs Jane Spottiswood, 
spouse of Mr John llobertgon of Luwhead. 

LaMtfi At Paris, General John Murray, aged 
85. He had served his Mid^ty sixty years indif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, and was twelve years a 
prisoner ui Prance, under Napolcon’sguvernment. 
His eldest son, Major-Cieneral Murray, was late 
Governor ofDemcrara. ' 

— At No. 1, Salisbury Road, Erskine, R. C. 
youngest son of John Gordon, Esq. 

— At Plymouth, Rear-Admiral William Cum- 
mingi C. 0 . 


Pr/tt/rd by James Ballaittyne and Co. Miinbtirgh, 
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There is one quality in the North 
American character which is generally 
overlooked, and which I have never 
perceived in that of any other people 
to the same degree. It is a sort of se¬ 
rious versatility. The Frcncli have n 
greater, or rather a pleasanter sort, 
and accommodate themselves more rea¬ 
dily to circumstances; and tlic ancient 
Grct^k had an excess of what we call 
versatility in his tenjper and power. 
But, in the Frenchman^ it is more of 
a constitutional habit, a more trivial 
and less respectable i>ro]>irty, than it 
is in the American ; althongli, to my 
notion, a thousand-fold more agreea¬ 
ble. And, in thfe versatility of tlie 
Greek, there was always more of the 
briglit, cbangeablc caprice of genius-r- 
more of the spiritual, more of heroic 
audacity, and less of steady, invinci¬ 
ble determination, than in that of the 
North American. 

The Frenchman is never without 
resources, but then his resources are 
always of a light and brilliant charac¬ 
ter. It is the smallest possible coin¬ 
age that can be made use of, which a 
Frenchman will contrive to disburse 
in an^ extremity. He would maintain 
himself^ though he had been a general 
officer, or peer of the realm, at home, 
if he were shipwrecked upon a foreign 
shore, by expedients of which none 
but a Frenchman would ever dream ; 

give him but one of the silver 
pennies which are distributed here on 
VoL. XVI. 


his Majesty’s birth-day, and I would 
answer for liiin, in u strange country, 
if there Were no other way, he would 
maintain himself by making plaster 
medallions of that little coin. 

'J'hrow him among savages, and Jk* 
will teach them to dance, (not that I 
believe the story of l!hatouubrianu ;) 
ainong wild beasts, and he will hud 
some way of reconciling them to his 
presence, (where another man would 
make war upon them outright,) either 
by pulling thorns out of their feet, or 
dressing their manes ; upon a desolate 
island, and he will grow old in carving 

J /EiniR*rcur”upou a cocoa nut, arran¬ 
ging coloured sea-slielh int6 flowers, 
and birds, with wings like butterflies; 
or in making clay models of everything 
upon the island- The basket-maker iii 
the fable was undoubtedly a French* 
man, and tlie spider that Bobert Bruce 
beheld in the barn, was as undoubted¬ 
ly a French spider; no other would 
ever have repeated the same experi¬ 
ment, precisely over and over again, 
so often. 

We all know what the versatility of 
a Frenchman, is; and when I call to 
mind what I have actually seen, no¬ 
thing that could be said of tlieir power 
to employ or. maintain themselves 
would seem to be extravagant. 

I have known a French prisoner 
spend every leisure hour, for many 
years, in manufacturing a line-of-bat, 
■tie ship, out of the little splinters of 

li 
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bone which he found in the soup. I 
have known another, who began by 
planting coffee trees, in St Domingo, 
with his own hand—realized a prince¬ 
ly fortune—lost it during some insur¬ 
rection ; bogaii again—became very 
wealthy—lost that ill the same way ; 
narrowly escaped with his life, and a 
few dollars, to America; began to teach 
French, while he was precisely in the 
situation of George, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, who set oft' to teach the 
Dutchmen English, and never recol¬ 
lected, until he had arrived in Hol¬ 
land, that, to teach them English, he 
himself should know something of 
Dutch—realized a little money, and 
laid it out in a law-suit—in the pur¬ 
chase of claims, which he spent about 
eighteen or twenty years in bringing 
to a determination—^himself, a great 
part of t!ie time, upon the water be¬ 
tween America and France, with tes¬ 
timony which never failed, for many 
years, to be informal, inaLle(iuatCj or 
iiupi»licahlc. hut he prevailed after 
air, and ■ is now independent. This 
was, ]*crha])ft, the most extraordinary 
case of whut 1 have called serious ver¬ 
satility, in a Frenchman, that was ever 
known. Th.it a French prisoner of 
war, a good seaman, (for a French¬ 
man,) sliould employ liimself^ year 
after year, in miniature sliip-building ; 
substituting beef bone for oak timber, 
and converting what other men would 
hardly liave liad the pnticnce or the 
power to make a tooth-pick of, into 
accurate and beautiful machinery, is 
no very surprising mutter, 'riierc is a 
sort of serious pleasantry—a kind of 
busy,, industrious trifling in it, ‘aUo- 
gether P'rench ; and very like what one 
would look for in the occupation of 
any Frenchman, after the quicksilver 
of his blood was precipitated by inis- 
ibrtunc. It was only the mimickry of 
naval architecture, hut that a West 
Indian—a planter—and, above all, a 
Frenchman, should venture to lay out 
the wreck of his whole fortune upon 
American justice, without understand¬ 
ing one word of American law; and 
before he could say in English, so as 
to be understood, Your bumble ser¬ 
vant, sir,” is a thing so incredible, 
that, if I did not know the story to be 
true, I'would not repeat it. Yet, such 
a speculation yrould have been quite 
in character for an American; perfect¬ 
ly reconcilable to the presumptuous 
/ersatilHy of hfe temper; for, whem 


the spirit of adventufe is disturbed in 
a genuine American, he appears to 
reckon upon miracles and phenomena, 
as other men do upon chances. 

Thus, I have known twie American 
partners in a large mercantile house. 
One had been educated for the bar ; 
had practised at the bar; and was be¬ 
lieved to be in the way to groat autho¬ 
rity in his profession, when he mar¬ 
ried, fell sick, consumed all liis pro¬ 
perty, and went into harness with 
another adventurer, who had made 
and lost, already, about half a dozen 
fortunes: The other (of the two first 
named) had no education at all; had 
been put a])prentice to a retail shop¬ 
keeper, at the age of twelve ; and had 
grownup to mairiiood, in a course of 
adventure, that, in any country but 
this, would have been thought roman¬ 
tic aTul wonderful—as well as a com¬ 
plete disqualification for every kind of 
serious business. 

'J'hese twoi as I have said, were 
partners ill the same house. They soon 
extended their operations all over the 
United States ; made money—specu¬ 
lated—and failed. A council was held 
between them. The younger of the 
two—he who had no education— 
Rjient several hours in determining 
whether he should become a sokticr, 
(for he was weary of mercantile af¬ 
fairs)—go to India, and upset the Bri¬ 
tish power there ; or to South Ameri¬ 
ca, and help to revolutionize two or 
three empires in that quarter: ^cler- 
gyiiiau; (but upon that profession Ivc 
liardly bestowed a second thought, 
afur the reflection occurred, that, in 
Amcricii, there waancitlier rank, reve¬ 
nue, nor dominion, for the clergy;) a 
physician; a lawyer; an actor; an 
auctioneer; or a politician. The rc'- 
sult was, that he concluded to become 
a lawyer—the law in America being 
the highway to the higliest honours of 
the government—while his partner, 
at the same time, resolved to become 
a divine. > 

The first went forthwith to his 
room—laboured night and day for se¬ 
veral years (supporting himself, in the 
meantime, by what nobody tut an 
American, in such a situation, would 
have thought of—in America—his 
pen;) became distin^shed; and is 
now a counsellor-at-law in the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States. 
And yet—hardly eight years have 
passed since he was a broken mer« 
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chanty wlioUy uneducated^ and ap¬ 
parently helpless. 

In the meantime, his partner pur¬ 
sued his own studies in his own way; 
and is now one of the most distin- 
guisbedclergymen of the United States. 

These arc not solitary examples. If 
they were, they would no^e worthihen- 
tioning. They arc, in rSlity, things of 
common occurrence. Most of the dis¬ 
tinguished men of the United States 
have gone through a course of edu¬ 
cation,” more or leas, of the same kind. 

I could mention several, in various 
professions, at this moment; but, as 
my object is only to sliew what others 
have never seen, or not* mentioned, in 
the character of our Traufi'itlantic bre¬ 
thren, I shall only record one more, 
while giving a brief account of the 
present state of iheFi N’t! Auts iii Ame¬ 
rica, and particularly of Painting. 

The Fink Airrs, generally, arc 
neglected by the Americans. IJy this 
1 mean, that they, the Americans, 
do not themselves cultivate them. 
They have foreign musical compo¬ 
sers, and sculptors, among them— 
(most of whom are indigent, or star¬ 
ving,) hut none of their own. Capcl- 
lano, the first sculptor of the King of 
Spain; and Causici, one of Caiiova's 
fiuobt, and most gifted pupils, both 
men of high talent, are actually in a 
state of abject depeijdancc, now in 
America. Architecture is hardly in a 
better state. L know of no capital 
American architect; and the foreign¬ 
ers, wlio arc unfortunately driven to 
America, in the hope of legislating for 
palaces, are, without one exception, in 
a vcry prccaiious and unpleasant con¬ 
dition. 

In fact—for wc must deal plainly 
in these matters, whatever may be our 
partialities—I do not scruple to say, 
that the Kortli American republic is 
one of the last countries in the world 
for refuge to a devotee of the fine arts, 
who may be, no matter for what rea¬ 
son, weary of the old world—]>articu- 
larly if he be a man of extraordinary 
power. A second or third-rate musi¬ 
cal composer, performer, architect, 
sculptor, &c. &c. if he cannot get 
bread at home, will be able to get 
bread—but nothing more—in Ame¬ 
rica. By bread, I me^, such a pro¬ 
vision as will keep him alive, dei>end- 
ant, and wretched. If he be of the 
anointed few—the exalted—he will 
I^robably starve, die of a broken heart, 


or destroy himself; ft»r such men w ill 
not barter their inspiration for bread ; 
their immortality for a mess of pot¬ 
tage. 

But enough of this for the present. 
Hereafter, tliere may be found a bet¬ 
ter occasion for dwelling on these 
points. I shall pass them over now, 
together with all that relates to the 
fine arts, except in the department of 
painting. In this the Americans have 
made a surprising proficiency; surp/i- 
sing, notonlyhy comparison with what 
they have done in every .other depart¬ 
ment; but surprising, (if wo consider 
their numbers, infancy, and want of 
encouragement,) when compared with 
what wc ourselves have done, or any 
other people, during the same period. 

But .then, the most celebrated of 
these .J/McnVittii have been eda^ 

ented in this country; and some of 
them have been horu here, 

Tlie following are the namesof those, 
who have been, atone time or another, 
known in Great Britain or,France, with 
a brief criticism on each. 

CoiM-liV—IIlSTOUtCAL AND POU- 
TKAiT Patntkju JJe was an Ameri¬ 
can by birth; a capital portrait jiaint- 
er, lor the time; and, if I may judge 
by .T small hut very good picture, in 
the Blue-Coat School here, which I am 
told was painted by him, endowed with 
a decided and vigorous talent for his¬ 
torical composition. 

W K ST— 11 rsT o m c a t. Pa tn tf n, and 
late President of the Academy :—An 
American by birth ; studied at Home, 
and in liondon. Tie had great power; 
and a reputation much greater than he 
deserved. His fame will not increase ; 
it will diminish. His composition is, 
generally speaking, confused—dilficult 
of comprenension—and compounded, 
about in equal proportions, of the sub¬ 
lime and ordinary. He was prone to 
exaggeration; a slave to classical 
shapes; and greatly addicted to repe¬ 
tition. His capitaf pictures arc often 
deficient in drawing; and yet, extra¬ 
ordinary ns it may appear, his draw- 
fngs are generally fine, and, in some 
cases, wonderful. His execution sel¬ 
dom equalled his conception, 'i'he 
first hurried, bold, hazardous drawing 
ofhis thought, was generally the best; 
in its progress, through every succes¬ 
sive stage of improvement, there was 
a continual falUng ofli from the origi¬ 
nal character, in the most material 
part»-^ that what it gained in finish^ 
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it lost in grandeur; and what it gain¬ 
ed in parts, it lost in the whole. 

Compare his drawing of ** Death 
oEON THE Pale IIonsE,” with his 
painting of the same subject. The 
first was exhibited in France many 
years ago; and w'as the astonishment 
of everybody. The latter, I should 
he sorry to see exhibited anywhere. 
The drawing is worth a hundred of 
the painting. The group under the 
feet of the pale horse, and that of the 
lion and the horse at the left, arc all 
tliat is worth preserving in the latter. 
The rest is feeble—common-place, or 
absolutely wretched. The fore-legs of 
the f/ale /lorsej like the fore-legs of al¬ 
most every other horse that Mr West 
ever painted, are too short. The cha¬ 
racter and position of the head, though 
altered from the drawing, are altered 
for the worse. The introduction of 
another figure, so important as the 

Go,s]iel/* (I believe that is the one,) 
is injudicious, and the group at the 
extreme left, representing aninial cou¬ 
rage in a young man, is an unparal¬ 
leled fallingoff.from the oiiginal draw¬ 
ing. 

And BO with several 'other pictures 
by tills extraordinary man. The draw¬ 
ing of CnilIST HEALING THE SiCK,” 
is worth all the painted eojiies togetlicr 
—-including that purchased by the 
Academy, and that in America. 

By the way, it is not very judicious 
to exhibit such pictures, as are exhi¬ 
bited in the gallery -of Mr West,—for 
his first essays in the art. It is not ju¬ 
dicious—because nobody can believe 
that they are'what Uicy are called; 
and because there are others much 
worse in existence, (and shewn, too, in 
Philadephia, America,) which were 
much more, probably, anw»^ the first 
of his essays. These things always do 
harm. Great pretensiem is quite syre 
to provoke severe examination. When 
Mr Galt, in his “Lite op West,’* 
had the courage to say, no matter on 
what authority, that the^^Vi-^ essay of 
Master Benjamin was'in painting the 
portrait of a child asleep, and smiling; 
and that he succeeded in making a 
likeness, he did more to injure the sub¬ 
stantia], fair reputation .OT* Mr W''cst, 
than his bitterest enemy (if Mr West 
ever had lui enemy) could have done. 

TauMBULL—II istokicalandPor- 
TBariT Painteh. Mr Trumbull is an 
American. He studied, however, and. 
pursued his profession for a longtime, 


in this country: He Is now President 
of the. New York Academy; and is 
the person whom Congress have m-' 
ployed to paint a series of pictures con¬ 
nected yfth certain events of the Ame- 
rtcaii Bevolution, at (if I recollect 
rightly) nine thousand dollars a-piece, 
(about two thousand pounds.) Three 
of these are (Anplctcd; and, unless 1 
except the first, (prints of which are 
nowin this country,^called the^^Sign¬ 
ing of the Declaration,” and wliich is 
only a respectable picture, they are 
among the greatest and most unac¬ 
countable failures of the age. The Pre¬ 
sident may not be superannuated, hut 
these pictures are. In fact, not to dis¬ 
guise the matter at all, one out of the 
three is contemptible; one tolerable; 
-the other nothing extraordinary; and 
valuable only as a collection of tolera¬ 
bly well-arranged portraits. It is a 
groat pity; evory lover of the art must 
grieve to see the first efforts of a young 
country so unhappily misdirected. 
There were several painters in Ameri¬ 
ca, who would have made a magnifi¬ 
cent affair of that which is handled like 
a tapcstry-wcaver by Mr Trumbull. 

Yet Mr Trumbull was a man of* 
considerable power. His well-known 
“ Sortie of Gibraltar," the original 
sketch of which has lately been exhi¬ 
bited at the Suffolk Street Exhibition, 
was a very fine picture; but worth, it 
is true, everything else that he has 
tvver done. His portraits are no great 
things. They are bold and strong, but 
all of a family?—all alike. And so are 
his historical pictures. Ills “ Battle of 
Lexington" is partly stolen; his‘^Death 
ot' Montgomery," and “ Sortie of Gib¬ 
raltar," are only variations; and I re¬ 
member one of his ^»ictures, “ the Sur¬ 
render of Cornwallis,” where a whole 
rank of infantry arc so exceedingly 
alike, that you would suppose them to 
have been bom at the same time, of 
the same parents. 

Uembrandt Peale—^Historical 
AND Portrait Painter. AlrPealc 
is an American. He studied and pur¬ 
sued the business of portrait painting 
in France. There are several painters 
in America of this name and family, 
but IVIr R. Peale is altogether superior 
to the others. One of his portraits at¬ 
tracted a good deal of admiration somc^ 
cars ago, at Paris; and another (of 
Ir Matthews the comedian) was late¬ 
ly exhibited in London. 1 have never 
scon it, but am told that it was a mas- 
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tcrly thing. His portraits are beauti¬ 
fully painted; but rather cold; formal; 
and; until very lately, wautiog in flesh- 
inessr He has changed his manner, 
however, of late, and is now a very fine 
portrait painter. 

His essays in historical painting are 
numerous, and quite wonderful, when 
we consider the disadvantages under 
which he must have laboured in Ame¬ 
rica ; with no models, no academy fi¬ 
gures, no fellow-labourers, to consult; 
nobody even to mould a hand for him 
in plaster, and few to hold one, long 
enough for him to copy it, of flesh and 
blood, llis “ CoujiT or Death,” it 
is probable, will pay a visit here. It is 
a very large picture, and has parts of 
extraordinary power. 

Alston—Historical Painter. 
Mr Alston is an Aratrican ; studied in 
London—at Jiomc; and is undoubt¬ 
edly at the head of the historical tle- 
partment in America. lie is well un¬ 
derstood, and very highly appreciated, 
in this country, and should lose no 
time in returning to it. His Jacoii*s 
Vision” has established his reputa¬ 
tion; but he owef^ to this country a 
debt which he will never pay if he re¬ 
main at home. We have claims U])on 
him here, for 

“ He is, as it were, a child of us 
and his countrymen will never give him 
tliat opporfhnity which wc would, if 
he were here. 

Mr Alston’s faculties arc a very un¬ 
common union of the bold and beau¬ 
tiful ; and yet, tliore is a sort of arti¬ 
ficial heat in some of his doings, ihucli 
as if it were latent, elaborated with 
great care, and much difficulty; not 
that sort of inward fervour which flash¬ 
es into spontaneous combustion, when¬ 
ever it is excited or exasperated. 

Mouse—Historical and Por¬ 
trait Painter. Mr Morse is an 
American; studied in the Academy, 
in some degree, under Mr West. 
His model of the dying Hercules ob¬ 
tained the medal here, llis por¬ 
traits are powerful, free, and distin¬ 
guished by masterly handling. He 
has done but little in history. 

Sully—Portrait and History.* 
Mr Sully, who is the “ Sir Thomas 
Lawrence” of America, is anEnglish- 
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man, bom, I believe^ In London. 
His father, when Master Sully was 
about five, went over to America with 
his whole family. Many years after, 
the son returned, and continued in 
London for a consitkrable time, pur¬ 
suing the study of Ills art, and copy¬ 
ing some fine old pictures for his 
friends in America. That over, lie 
returned, and, after years of great as¬ 
siduity, has become, without any 
question, one of the most beautiful 
portrait painters in the world. 

llis general style is like that of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence^ by whom he has 
profited greatly; in fact, his composi¬ 
tion, sentiment, and manner, are so 
much of the same character, now and 
then, that were it not for the touch, 
some of his portraits could not be dis¬ 
tinguished from those of Sir Thomas. 
He is remarkably happy in his wo¬ 
men. They liavc not so much of that 
elegant foppery which characterizes 
most of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s fe¬ 
males, but, then, they are not he¬ 
roic, and, perhaps, not quite so at¬ 
tractive, or, if as attractive, for that 
were a hard question to settle, there 
is not that exquisite flattery in his 
pencil that we sec in the pencil of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, which, while it 
preserves the likeness, will make a 
heroine, or an intellectual woman, of 
-anything; and yet there is flattery 
enough in the pencil of Mr Sully to 
satisfy any rcas^onable creature. No- 
boily can feel more astonishment or 
pleasure than I do at the address and 
power of Sir Thomas lawrencc, in 
transforming tlic most absolute, and, 
I should think, sometimes the most 
umnaiiageable cori>oreal beings, into 
spiritualities; but, 1 confess, at the 
same time, that I cannot bear to meet 
any of his originals, after I have been 
looking at their pictures by him. My 
emotion, whenever I do, is unquali¬ 
fied astonishment,-astonishment, 

first, at the likeness; and astonish¬ 
ment, secondly, that there sliould be 
a likeness between tilings that are so 
unlike when compared* How he con¬ 
trives it 1 cannot imagine. I have 
seen a picture of his, indicating a 
fine, hold, poetical temperament ; a 
handsome and expressive countc- 


* The “ Passage of the Delaware,’* a copy of which is now in Sootlaud,) on 
a smaller scale,) is by Mr Sully. It b a remarkably spirited picture. 
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nance, a frame above die middle size, 
and, altogether, a princely fe3:low. I 
liave met the original, whom 1 had 
never seen before; been struck in¬ 
stantaneously by the resemblance, and 
yet the original was a paltry, diminu¬ 
tive, sordid-looking chap, with no 
more soul in his face than —nay, 
nor half so much as I have seen in a 
fine Irish potato^ 

By the way—a remark occurs to me 
liere, which may explain this pheno¬ 
menon. A stranger will see a re¬ 
semblance where a friond would not. 
The more intimate one is with any 
object, the less easily satisfied will he 
be with a drawing of it. Anybody 
may see a resemblance in a caricature, 
an outline, or a profile, while he who 
is familiar with the original, will see 
nothing in tlic same caricature, pro¬ 
file, or outline, but a want of resem¬ 
blance. Tliis would seem to explain 
a common occurrence in portrait¬ 
painting. Strangers know the picture 
immediately, perhaps, or the original, 
(having seen the picture,) wherever 
tlicy may hapj)en to encounter it; 
mere actpiaintanccs bu;;st into conti¬ 
nual exclamation at the sight of it, 
while the intimate friends of the ori¬ 
ginal are dissatisfied, exactly in pro¬ 
portion to that intimacy. Tainters 
attribute this to the foolish partiality 
of affection, or friendsliip; the multi¬ 
tude, perhaps, to affectation, blind¬ 
ness, or want of judgment. Wliat! 
they say, wlicn wc, who are stran¬ 
gers, know the portrait at a glance, 
how is it possible that it cannot be a 
likeness !*' Tliey do not know that, 
because they arc strangers, thtw can¬ 
not jierceive the ten thousand defi¬ 
ciencies, or the innumerable delicacies 
of hue and exprcvssion, which go to 
make up a likeness to the eyes of love 
or veneration. The world see only 
the whole ; the intimate friends love 
to look at the parts, at the miniature. 
It must be for the world, then, that a 
man has painted, if his pictures are 
such startling resemblances, that while 
we are ready to cry out with pleasure 
at the likeness, wc are ready to cry 
out yet louder with astonishment, if 
we see the originals, that there should 
be any likeness.- 

tSTiiWAUT —Portrait Painter. 
Mr Stewart is an American. He was 
a lo^g time in this country, many 
veara ago,—^iiainted the principal no- 
pility, and ranked, even then, among 
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the first masterB. He is old now, but 
unquestionably at the head of Ame¬ 
rican painters. In fact, they all bow 
to his opinion as authority. Some no¬ 
tion of his prodigious power may be 
gained from this fact. The best por¬ 
trait in the Somerset Exhibition, this 
year, that of Sir William Curtis by 
Sir T. Lawrence, and that Which is 
least after his own style, is exceeding¬ 
ly like the pictures of Stewart, so 
much so, indeed, that I should have 
thought it a Stewart, hut* for two or 
three passages, and the peculiar touch 


of the artist. There is, however, 
more breadth in Mr Stewarts pic¬ 
tures than in those of Sir T. Law- 
rcjice, but much less brilliancy aiul 
gracefulness. Mr Stewart hardly ever 
painted a tolerable woman. His women 
are as much inferior to those of Mr 
Sully, and, of course, to those of Sir 
T. Lawrence, as his men arc superior 
to the men of almost any other paint¬ 
er. His manner is dignified, simple, 
thoughtful, and calm. There is no 
splendour,—nothing flashy or ricli in 
the painting of Stewart, but whatever 
he puts down upon canvass is like a 
record uiwn oath, plain, unequivocal, 
and solid. 

Leslie—IItstorical and Por¬ 
trait Painter, Mr Leslie was born 
in this country, (a circumstance not 
generally known;) went to Americii- 
in his childhood; attracted some at¬ 
tention there, while he was a clerk in 
a book-store, by a few spirited 
sketches of George Prederick Cooke, 
and some otlier actors; was persuaded 
to return to this country uii<] study 
this art of painting as u nrofrssion. 
He has been here twice, (in the 
whole, from ten to a dozen years,) and 
has now arejmtation of which we, his 
countrymen, as well as the Americans, 
have reason to be proud. His por¬ 
traits arc beautiiul, rich, and pecu¬ 
liar; his compositions in history, 
graceful, chaste, and full of subdued 
pleasantry. There is nothing over¬ 
charged in the work of JMr J.eslie. 
If anytliing, there is too strict an ad¬ 
herence to propriety. His last pic¬ 
ture, Sancho j(V:foi{e the Du¬ 
chess,” though very beautiful, is, ne¬ 
vertheless, rather tame as a whole. 
This, of course, proceeds from his 
constitutional fear of extravagance and 
caricature, which is evident in almost 
everything that he has done, or, pci- 
haps it would be better to say, from 
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his exceedingly delicate sense of what 
is classical. /But that must be got 
over. A classical taste is a bad one, 
where men are much in earnest, or 
disposed to ^humour. Whatever is 
classical, is artihciul, and, of course, 
opposed to what is natural. One is 
nibble, tile other, flesh; one, statu¬ 
ary, the other, painting. No great 
man was ever satisfied with what is 
classical. 

Newton—Poutuait ani> Histo- 
mcAL Painter. —Mr Newton is an 
American, but born within our Cana¬ 
das ; a nephew of Mr Stewart, (al¬ 
ready mentioned,) and a man of sin¬ 
gular and showy talent. He has been 
pursuing his professional studies in 
London for several years, and begins 
to be regarded as he deserves. His 
portraits are bold and well coloured, 
but not remarkable for strength of 
rcseiuhlancc, or individuality of ex¬ 
pression. But, then, they ate good 
pictures, and, of the two, it is higher 
praise even for a portrait-painter, to 
allow that he makes good lectures, 
than that he makes good likenesses. 
It is easy (coinpaiatively) to make a 
resemblance, but very difficult for any 
man to make a picture which deserves 
to be called good. All portrait-pain¬ 
ters begin with getting likenesses. 
Every 4oucli is anxious, ]iarticular, 
and painfully exact; and it is a ge¬ 
neral truth, I believe, that as they 
improve in the art, they become less 
anxious about the likeness, and more 
about the composition, colouring, and 
effect. Thus, the early pictures of 
every great artist will be fouild re- 
marl^lc for tlicir aceuratg^ resem¬ 
blance, and the later ones remarkable 
for everything else rather than for 
that quality. Their likenesses fall 
off iis their painting improves- 

Still, however, (the last remarks 
have no especial application to Mr 
Ncwton,)some of this gentleman’s jjor- 
traits are not only good pictures, but 
striking likenesses. 

In history, it is hardly fair to judge 
of him ; for what he has done, though 
admirable on many accounts, are rm 
ther indications of a temper and feel¬ 
ing which are not yet fully disclosed, 
than fair specimens of what he could 
produce, were he warmly encouraged. 
Ills author and auditor” is the best 
that I know of his productions; and 
a capital thing it .is. The last, which 
was lately exhibited atSomerset House, 


is rather a fine sketch, than a finisheil 
picture. It is loose, rich, and showy; 
wanting in firmness and significance; 
and verging a little on the caricature 
of broad farce;—broad, pencil farce, 

I mean. For this, of course, he is ex¬ 
cusable, with Molicre for his autho¬ 
rity. It is a very good picture, to be 
sure, but not such a ]neture as Mr 
Newton could have produced; and, 
therefore, not such a picture as he 
should have produced for the annual 
exhibitiou. lie did himself injustice 
by it. 

C. Harping—Portrait Paint¬ 
ing. This extraordinary man is a fair 
specimen of the American character. 
About six years ago, he was living in 
the wilds of Kentucky, had never seen 
a decent picture in his life ; and spent 
most of his leisure time, such as could 
be spared from the more laborious oc¬ 
cupations of life, ill drumming for a 
IMilitia company, and in fitting axe- 
helvcs to axes; in which t^vo things 
he soon became distinguished. By and 
by, some revolution took place in his 
affairs; a new ambition sprang up 
within him ; and, being in a straflge 
place, (without friends and without 
mon(?y—and wiik a family of his own) 
at a tavern, the larullord of which had 
been disappointed by a sign painter, 
^Ir H. undertook the sign, apparent¬ 
ly out of (fompassiou to the landlord ; 
but in reality to pay his bill, and 
provide bread for his children. He 
succeeded, had plenty of employment 
in the profession” of sign-pain ting; 
took heart, and ventuved a step high¬ 
er—first, in painting chairs; and then 
portraits. Laughable as this may seem, 
it is, nevcrtlielcss, entirely and strict¬ 
ly true. I could mention several in¬ 
stances of a like nature; one of a tin¬ 
man, who is now a very good portrait- 
painter in Philadelphia, U. S. A. (na¬ 
med Eickuai.t) ; another of a silver- 
smitl), named Wood, whose minia¬ 
tures and small portraits are masterly; 
and another of a portrait painter na¬ 
med Jarvis, whose paintings, if they 
were known here, would be regarded 
with astonishment—All of whom are 
Americans. But, as they are not known 
here, and have not been here, to ray 
knowledge, I shall pass them over, 
and return, for a minute or two, to 
Mr Harding. 

Mr H. is now in London; has 
painted some remarkably good por- 
traiis (not pictures); among others, 
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one of Mr John D. Hunter, (the hero 
of Hunter's Narrative,) which is de¬ 
cidedly the best of a multitude; one 
or two of IL It- H. the Duke of Sus¬ 
sex, the head of which is capital: one 
of Mr Owen, of Lanark; a portrait of 
extraordinary plainness, power, and 
sobriety; and some others, which were 
shewn at Somerset House, andSuflulk 
Street. 

Mr II. is ignorant of drawing. It 
is completely evident, that he draws 
only with a full brush, correcting the 
parts by comparison with one another. 
Ilencc it is, that his heads and bodies 
appear to be the work of two different 
crBons—a master and a bungler. His 
ands arc very bad ; his composition, 
generally, quite after the fashion of a 
beginner; and his drapery very like 
block-tin; or rather, 1 should say. 
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that this ivaa the case; for there is a 
very visible improvement in his late 
works. ^ 

Thus much to shew what kind of 
men our American relations arc, when 
fairly put forward. There is hardly 
one among the number of painters, 
above-mentioned,'whose life, if it were 
sketched, as that of JMr H. is, would 
not appear quite as extraordinary; and 
as truly American, in that property 
which 1 have chosen to call a serious 
versatility. 

I would have made the paper short¬ 
er, but the information that I have 
given, was wanted ; does not exist in 
any accessible shape to any other man 
living, perhaps; and may be depend¬ 
ed upon. Let that excuse the length 
of my communication. 

A. B. 
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MEMOnV—SUGGESTIONS AGAINST THE ENCOUEAGEMENT OF IT. 

“ Rcfricarc ohdtictam ekatrieem /” 

CiCEliO. 


• MuEniTOft, 

The attention with which you have 
been pleased to favour one or two slight 
communications of mine, and the 
avowed hostility of your Magazine to 
humbug, in wliafcvcr shape it presents 
itself, encourages me to trespass once 
more, just for the twenty-thousandth 
part of a minute, upon your attention. 

Sir, in looking over the Times news¬ 
paper at breakfast yesterday morning, 
I found among the advertisements, 
which are commonly the most en¬ 
tertaining articles in that journal— 
Sir, among medicines puffed for cu¬ 
ring peoples' colds, and long, bills, 
asking them to Vauxhall Gardens— 
eulogies upon iron coiiins, and verses 
in praise of the new fish-sauce—re¬ 
marks upon the increased facility of 
oing up in air-balloons, and tables 
raisonnee) of the reduced rates of 
life insurance—I found staring me in 
the face from the very head of the 
paper, between a list of the prices of 
the Patent washing company, and a 
project for lighting the streets of 
Naples with natural gas from Mount 
Vesuvius, a new system advertised of 
mnemonics, calculated, a most ex¬ 
traordinary degree, to facilitate the 
operations of the human memory.” 

- Now,really,sir,aproposaltoincreaBe 
the powers of memory, when all the 


world stands agreed that there is no¬ 
thing in the world worth remember¬ 
ing, does seem, upon the face of it, to 
be the absurdest speculation that ever 
idle capital and active cupidity gave 
rise to. Just like a long opposition 
speech made in Parliament—so much 
trouble taken for trouble's sake. But 
I will go farther still upon the ques¬ 
tion, and—setting aside Mr Kogers's 
poetry—and poetry, as somebody or 
other very justly observes somewhere, 
proves nothing on the way of prin¬ 
ciple-setting aside Samuel Rogers, 
and his seduction, I will put it to any 
man who is not a saint, and holds 
himself bound to speak the truth, whe¬ 
ther his memory, nine times in ten 
that he employs it, is not a source of 
uneasiness to him, rather than of gra¬ 
tification } 

For where, par exemple^ can be the 
delight of a man's ascertaining (upon 
reflection) that he is an ass;—that is, 
becoming convinced, that (under gi- 
•Ven circumstances) he did something 
which nobody but a donkey coidd have 
thought of doingor tliat he omitted, 
on the other hand, to do something 
which no soul, with the brains even of 
a donkey, could have failed to do! 

AVho is there that would desire, 
two months after his marriage, to call 
to mind all the silly things which he 

10 
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said and did in the two months before 
it; or what lawyer will wish to bethink 
him, three days after his client has 
been hanged, ot a point which would 
(three days before) have put fifty 
more pounds in liis pocket, by-a mo¬ 
tion in arrest of judfj[nient! 

Who cares to have his present po¬ 
verty embittered by the recollection 
that he has betsn rich; or, vir^ ver~ 
6 - 0 , to remember, when he sits in a 
coach, that he once rode behind one? 
What boots it to have a very accurate 
perception that one is jnst fifty-three 
years of ? T'nat it was in this or 
that p.trticiilar annum that one got the 
wooden spoon at Oxford ? Of tl^e ex¬ 
act <lress in which we were presented 
at court, when wc took tlie footlnan 
for the lord in waiting? Of our being 
rejected by the famous Miss ‘^Any- 
body,”—and of the pun against, us 
that delighted ‘‘ everybody” so much 
at the time ? • 

(hiltivale a memory—T say, cul¬ 
tivate a fiddlestick! Wiiy should a 
man bo unto himself an index of liis 

m 

past misfortunes ? WJiy should he 
contuuiacionsJy recollect the sWord 
that got I)efcwee)i bis legs in the day 
of the review—ilie nonsense that lie 
ja]k(‘d “ wh(‘n ho was fo drunk on 
ihe night of F.ord Wluit’s-his-naine's 
tdeeiiiMi”—tlie mode (in <letai]) in 
ivhicli lu.s mistress jilted him—the se¬ 
cond occasion wlien he was })ullicd by 
a sbarpt-r—the nickname which he 
had at scho(d—or tlie iK)int ut which 
lie broke down on liis iirst speech in 
5'arliament ? 

And then, if this be all that can be 
gained from nursing our own memo¬ 
ries,—lunv mneb hss still can we be¬ 
nefit by assisting those of others ! No 
one can ever liavc hoped, I presume, 
.so to eliiinge tlie nature of the regis¬ 
tering fiiculty, iis to make it retentive 
of men’s honours, rather than of their 
blunders and misdeeds ; and on what 
principle,, therefore", cherish that fa¬ 
culty in our neighbour, which, of all 
his personal attributes, is the most 
iinpertiueiu ? AV^iy bribe people, af¬ 
ter wc are lord-mayor, to point out the 
sliop in which we lived “ Porter” 
when we first came to town ? Why help 
the man out who met us once dining 
at an eating-house; or the old woman 
who used to dun us for rent when vre 
loilgcd ill the garret? In fact—^as a 
proof that 1 am right—with all the va¬ 
lue that people pretend to set on this 
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quality, memory—buying up chrono¬ 
logical tables, and taking notes and 
dates down in the Encyclopedia, or on 
the margin of the Family Bible—what 
is more usual, in every tolerable so¬ 
ciety, than to meet with the most di¬ 
rect and positive waivers of the facul¬ 
ty ? How few of the unmarried ladies 
one meets with now-a-dayscan remem¬ 
ber any occurrence prior to the year 
1790, or 1792? A very large proportion 
omit (advisedly) that which passed in 
the last century altogether. MHiat is 
more common than to find a Parliamen¬ 
tary leader, protesting on I'uesday 
morning that he never uttered a word 
of what everybody heard him say on 
Monday night; or to hear an orator at a 
Reform meeting vomiting follies ((;er- 
hathn) for the ninety-ninth time, and 
fancying all the while that he is spit¬ 
ting them for the first ? 

Why, what is all this but giving the 
cut direct to memory ?—and right and 
convenient enough too ; liut then peo¬ 
ple should be aware of what they are 
doing. 

What coulfl have bci*n more ill- 
tiined than that .soarmir of iJie wit¬ 
ness on thcNorihern Circuit tlio other 
diiy, filiout Mr ScarlclCs father l>eing 
a perfumer, and living in Red-lion 
passage? How conslituiional would 
not tlu‘ same genlleinaif.s speecli, and 
pdil John Williams’s too, have sound¬ 
ed against the “ County Courts” Rill, 
but for our recollecting tliat the one 
was to lose two thousand a-year, ami 
the other perhaps five huudved, by its 
success? I beard a literary man, the 
other day—very eminent—asked if he 
had read La<Iy JMorgau s Italy;—the 
answer was—that he had not—for 
lear he lUiglit recollect any portion of 
it.” 

Why, I might fjuoto moral princi¬ 
ple in support of my argument here, 
but that 1 think the case stands strong 
enough without it. FOr is it not writ¬ 
ten, that we shall Forgive our inju¬ 
ries ?” And has not that very inaiulato 
been generalised into the precept— 
“ Forget aiid forgive”—simply be¬ 
cause it was evident that a man could 
not “ forgive” his injuries until after 
he had “ forgot” them ? And, more¬ 
over, does not the very original dictum 
itself inculcate the advantage of obli¬ 
vion universally-r-bccause we all know 
that a UMiq cax/t possibly forget liia 
injuries, unless he first forgets every- 
tiling else ? Nay, I’R tickle ye for a 
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logician, Mr North, though you are at 
the head of the school, 1 confess. 

All this, however, as I said just now, 
need not be said at all—(here^s rhe- 
, toric for you as well as logic)—because 
enough can be said without it. The 
cause of oblivion—here I take ray 
stand—is mine ; and, if any man will 
deny it with me, “ for a thousand 
marks,” let him lend me the money, 
and—liave at him !*' How constantly 
we hear people complaining—“ How 
old the jokes are,” &c.—every time that 
a new comedy comes out. Why, this is 
compound mischief (retrospective)— 
arising, first, out of their own unsea¬ 
sonable recollections, and, again, out 
of the too retentive disposition of the 
author. 

Memory—nothing else—it is me¬ 
mory that does all the mischief in the 
^ world ! The wandering Jew has been 
' detected over and over again by his ill- 
timed accuracy about past events—as 
the colour of the small clothes which 
King Solomon wore on his coronation 
day—the way in which pigs were 
roasted in the kitchen of Pontius Pi¬ 
late, &c. &C.— not recollecting the 
maxim—so true it is, as I observed in 
iny beginning, that the best memories 
never recollect anything which ought 
to be recollected—not recollecting that 
admirable maxim— non plus sapere 
imam ojmtct sapere, which (especial¬ 
ly in the front of all witness boxes”) 
ought to be written in letters, of gold- 
()n the one hand, how often does the 
mere semi-recognition of a face draw 
one into accosting perhaps a tailor that 
one owes a hundred pounds to ? On 
the other, how delightful it woulc^be 
—not only if you could totally forget 
your Schneider—but if your Schneider 
could totally forget you ?—The same 
advantage would apply to most of our 
acquaintance forgettingus—our fx'iends 
always do, as it is. 

Why should reminiscences continue 
to fleet across men’s minds—like mo¬ 
mentary aberrations of intellect, or 
mid-day night-mares—of things that 
one has read (by surprise) in the Exa¬ 
miner newspaper—or Tne Liberal— 
or the Liber Amoris—things that on^ 
would take such great care (if one 
could once get rid of the idea of them) 
never to read again ? And, »cr contra, 
liow delightful if one could forget all 
that has ^en done by Sco^t or Byron, 
Tor in Blackw'oo<rs Magazine,] so 
that, as they can't publish lust enough 


to content our appetite, we might read 
all they have published over agiiin as 
new ? 

I must beg you to ilpply one mo¬ 
ment’s thought to tliis matter, Mr 
North—since I cannot presume my¬ 
self to trouble you at much length up¬ 
on it; for it seems to roe that all the 
world (1 don't exaggerate) stands in¬ 
terested in tite discussion.' Forget! 
what would not Mr Leigh Hunt give 
that your letters from Z, or from the 

washerwoman,” could be forgotten ? 
What sacrifice would not Lord Nugent 
make that we could cease to recollect 
Mr Canning,and the story of the Fal¬ 
mouth coach ? What would not Lord 
John llussell give to forget having 
written/^ Don Carlos!” What would 
not his friends give to forget having cut 
the book open 1—What would not the 
coU gauche, as a body, give to forget all 
its own prophecies for the last ten years \ 
And what would not people on all sides 
give to forget the right and left com¬ 
mendations, that they get, every time 
he riscs^ from that admirable lawyer 
and politician, Sir James Mackintosh I 

Then, when 1 think what advantages, 
of another description still, might ac¬ 
crue to the public and to individuals 
from a ceasing to remember!—See how 
it would bar prosing—to begin with; 
—a man who has no mcinury cant 
bring his great uncles and grandfathers 
upon you. 

One stands pretty safe against in¬ 
vention, because, even where it exists, 
it is slow in its operations; but can 
there, be a sentence pronounced upon 
a sinner—what is the Tread Mill— 
what is a speech upon Parliamentary 
Reform, from such a man us lloh- 
housc—to the being shut up with a 
rogue who has the tales of other days 
upon his hands—recollects the Ameri¬ 
can war—the French Revolution—or 
the riots of “ Eighty !” I speak per¬ 
haps with some personal feeling upon 
this point, for I had an uncle once who 
could describe Garrick the actor! He 
had a friend, too, that had known 
Charles Fox, and another who had 
seen General Washington ! And there 
was a third—this was the wretdi of 
all!—who bad almost fourteen of She¬ 
ridan's puhlishedjokes by heart, which 
he used to say over every day after 
dinner—and never miss one—as if he 
had laid a wager that he would drive 
mo into a mad-house. 

Here again, the uncertainty to 
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which 1 have before adverted of the 
best memories appears;—the very same 
man who most vigorously recollects any 
particular story, invariably forgets how 
often he has told it- *But, by getting 
rid of the retentive Acuity nearly, or 
altogether, see how much of this visi¬ 
tation would, of necessity, be escaped! 
Stories would be told but seldom 
liereisPotosi gained in half a sentence. 
Such stories as were still told could 
hardly by possibility ever be t(dd twice 
in the same way :—so, much of- the 
enmi which, proverbially, attaches to* 
second relations, would be got over. 

Again, the explosion of mnemonics 
would go so very greatly to bring 
sjieaking the truth into fashion ! Men 
must lie in the very teetli of the-adage 
who lied with a consciousness of the 
weakness of their own luetnorics— 
which would tend to a most important 
reform in the memorials" of “ ill- 
used persons,” as well as in the 'ora¬ 
tions and appeals written and deliver¬ 
ed to the world in their behalf. And 
this would not be an advantage' con- 
fined, as some advantages (the advan¬ 
tage of a man being hanged, for in¬ 
stance) are, to the separate body of 
community, bnt it is one in which the 
individual himself would abundantly 
share; for the uncertainty of recollec¬ 
tion, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, 1 think 1 have demon¬ 
strated ; and there is no practice so 
apt as lying to induce men to trust his 
powers in the way of memory. 

In brief, Mr Editor, 1 am induced 
to throw out these bints, (upon which, 
perhaps some of your other correspond¬ 
ents may think it worth while to im¬ 
prove,) because an individual of very 
considerable merit is about to bring 


forward the question of memory, in a 
new way. This party is of opinion 
—1 am—that the world labours^un- 
der a decided misapprehensiou upon the 
subject;—^that the advantages to be de¬ 
rived from recollecting matters bears 
no comparison to that which would re¬ 
sult from losing sight of them; and 
that the same view of things might very 
properly be made general, which has 
denominated the highest act of Jtoyal 
mercy and beneficence, an act oi Ob¬ 
livion.” For the purpose of bringing 
this question fully forward, and to il¬ 
lustrate the possibilitv of what he 
wishes to accomplish, my friend 
purposes, in the course of the present 
summer, to make some very curious 
experiments upon liis own memory. 
The Lyceum Theatre is engaged, and 
“due notice,” in the theatrical phrase, 
will he given of the time and nature 
of the performance, which is expected 
to carry the art of wanting rcoollec- 
tionjfarther than it has ever gone before. 
Among many extraordinary feats, 
too numerous to mention, the Profes¬ 
sor will forget his own name—the 
place of his birth, and all the princi¬ 
pal events of his life—with an almost 
unconceivable precision. lie will afi* 
ter wards declare three half-crowns to be 
fourteen and sixpence; and conclude 
by absolutely forgetting” himself, 
and imagining that he is one of the 
company ! To prevent all doubt as to 
the genuine character of the exhibition 
(as well as to ^arrant the public in gi¬ 
ving him its support) the performer 
will declare, beforehand, that he is not 
a Whig; and the answers will be gi¬ 
ven upon oath. 

T.S. 
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I^we abstract from the two large vo¬ 
lumes before'us, all that is inaccurate, 
alltliatisunintcreBting, andall that has 
been quite as well told by former tra¬ 
vellers, thb balance to be placed to the 
credit of Sir llobcrt Ker Porter might 
have been commised in a slender oc¬ 
tavo- It is mu^ to be regretted that 
his literary friends had not induced 
him to compress his materials into a 
more available compass, for really few 
people have leisure to read so much 
about so little as we have here served 
up for our entertainment. 

Though the author formally renoun¬ 
ces all pretension to “ style in writ¬ 
ing/' it is iinpossiblc to read half a 
dozen pages, in any part of tlic book, 
williout j)ei'ceiving, tbat,^ notwith¬ 
standing thelnotlesty of the renuncia¬ 
tion ill die l^refaee, the pretension in 
the body of the work is very consider¬ 
able, and that the style is generally 
much too laboured for the subjects. 

Were this the only objection to-tlie 
manner of our author, wc should pro¬ 
bably have passed it by untouched, 
but in his attempts to wark uji many 
passages to something mucliy/wcr than 
was at all necessary or fitting—he has 
given not only very highly coloured, 
but even very inaccurate representa¬ 
tions of the objects wliicb he describes, 
nnd has cast over bis whole produc¬ 
tion an ail* oi' fiction—of romance— 
from winch there is luit enough of so¬ 
ber truth to redeem it. 

it is not our intention to complain 
of tjie Knight's want of information 
oil the subjects connected with science, 
but we feel it our iluty to state, that 
his map of Crcorgia, and part of Per¬ 
sia, is exceedingly inaccurate, and that 
if the U('j)()t. Imperial deti Carica at St 
Petersburgh, cannot furnisli better- 
materials than Sir Robert would seem 
to iuve possessed, the Russian informa¬ 
tion regariling even their own coun¬ 
tries, must be very meagre and erro¬ 
neous, or what correct must be aire- 
fully concealed. We are more at a loss 
to .iccouut for some of the errors into 
which the Knight has fallen in the 
geography of the northern parts of 


Persia, as he acknowledges having 
made use of Major Monteitli’s very 
valuable surveys of that part of the 
country, h^ow, it has so happened, 
that, by the kindness of a friend, wc 
have been enabled to compare the maji 
which Sir Robert has given, with the 
source from which he derived much 
of bis information, and arc bound to 
declare that the deviations from the 
original are* frequent and important, 
though not one of them, so far as wc 
are aware, is a deviation for the sake 
of accuracy. 

A correct map of the countries lying 
between tlie'(Caspian and. Rlack Seas, 
the Caucasus and the Persian (iultj 
was much wanted ; but this does not 
supply the doliciency, and wc there¬ 
fore hope, that the intelligent ofHcei 
who has been so long employed in 
Persia, will give the public the result 
of hie observations. 

What lias been said of the text, and 
of tlie map, does not, howevci, apply 
to the drawings, at least not to all of 
tlicm. Those wliicli may be compri¬ 
sed under the general descrqitioii of 
copies from bas-reliefs, arc excellent 
in their kind, and we have no liesita- 
tion in saying, that tliey arc not mere¬ 
ly the best, but even the only good 
representations of these curious works 
which we have seen. The latidsciii)es, 
on the contrary, arc, for the most ]>arl, 
poor, and give no good idea of ilie ge¬ 
neral aj»pearance of the country, or of 
the particular places they are inteiid- 
ed to represent. 

It is a pity that it should be so, but 
we regret tlie absence of better things 
the less, as we expect a series r>f Per¬ 
sian, and other Easjtcrn luiidscajics, 
from the same hand, vvhicli gave us 
views in the lliinallah ; and if we may 
judge by some specimens which wc 
have seen, there \vill be little cause to 
regret the omissions, in this depart¬ 
ment, of apy previous traveller. 

The murder which Sir Robert has 
committed on almost every Eastern 
word which has by any accident fall¬ 
en into his hands, is more to be re¬ 
gretted than wondered at; but the 


• Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia^ &c. &c. ^ During the 
years DU7-111-I9 and 20. By Sir Robert Ker Porter, with Engravings, Ac. In two 
yols. 4to. liOnginan, Hurst, Rees^ Orme, and Browne^ Bondon^ 1821-22, 
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poetry.; she brought to task her 
counsel lind examiile^ .The first 
volume? of her plays was precede^ by 
an intiodhctory Es^y, in which she 
traced the 'pleasu^ that we receive 
frqiti the higher wc^ksi of tbe^ imagi-* 
'"fiation to their trub source,--to that 
sym^thetic ‘intent,, with whicli we 
are affected under iyery circumstance 
that is afiheting t 6 ^ the individuals of 
our speldes; andattaches the 
niind With fi:a^ iintTiimndvable cu-> 
riosity on tht pn^ess of every action 
iii which the workings human pas^ 
^<hi, and^dre tarieties of human eba- 
hicter^ are laid open to our con tempta¬ 
tion: In tl^ preliminary essay, our 
authored at^ared as the advocate of 

fake refinements 
ohd exal^rationi^ of art; and exhibit 
ting he^^n pj^liar and hi^ily phi- 
losophidlS^views of the scope of Tru- 
the pcie^is by which its pur- 
mi^t be btet accomplished^ she 
asserted'^^'reformation, which her 
works werb calculated to achieve^ with 
it, ma 8 tibrly^''force and distinctness of 
conCeption^'With a nOrvous eloquence 
of stj^^^Wfth a brilliant copiousness 
of ^pre^oD^and-an aptnessondbeau- 
^ of illi^tration> which must ib^Ver 
lapk^e^hame among the dosslra 
English prose composition. those 
gorgeous n^nsters virtub'wd*'^ 
vice, which had been impol^ wfffe 
the hoop peUicoats and sowing w^ 
of Pariijj^ind which we had^dfeiMled 
as the heroes an 4 heroincs.ofour plays 
and. poems, from a vague concepdon 
of ideal beauty i%idepenfd- 

eiit of {limitation, and superiority 


selves. We have seen what was the 
state of the poetic press when this 
powerfbl appeal in favour of the truth 
and simplicity of nature was thought 
necessary. We cmly need remind our 
readers of the ex^lience which it has 
since attained iiiimfr the kuspices of 
men, all coidial^'agredng with'^r 
Walter Scott, in meir enthusiastic ad¬ 
miration 6 f the genius of Joatina 
Baillie ; all avoiding in thdr writings 
the quicksands she had warned them 
to avoid, and all so evidently: perstui** 
ded byher arguments to return to the 
more diligen t study and closer invita¬ 
tion of mair, in his real and ^Bsendal 
attributes, that the very fault object¬ 
ed to them by the few lingering ad- 
vuciites of the antiquated and more 
ambitious manner, is the too servile 
resemblance of their portraits. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that 
her observations and her example, be¬ 
ing restricted to dramatic poetry, could 
have no sensible effect beyond the par¬ 
ticular style of composition to .which 
she had dedicated her talents. This ca¬ 
vil/a moment's reflection must prove 
to be without foundation. There is 
always a certain harmony in contem- 
porai^ works of the imagination, how¬ 
ever diversified in their kinds. If af¬ 
fectation struts the hero, and mouths 
it as a remorseless tyrant on the st^, 
ihe romances will be of invincible 
knights and peerless virgins .$ the odes 
will hold parW with the clonds, and 
aweUinto tu^d common-places; every 
Thymester,'wooing hia love under the 
plaintive allds of Strephon, or of Cory- 
don, will receive the responses to his 


the realities of ordinary existence, were, vowfi, adorhed by the masquerade sig- 
' fbr ever Set aside’as objects of admira- nature of Keri^, or of Delia: and 


Vobfby^the Complete exposure which 
; %herat^hedinto, o^elr uiabiljitytoii^ 
fluence*tbe auctions, and of the coh- 
syquenflbll/pf continually multiply^ 
ing copies of i^ch'^hadowy and unin- 
terestitfg ehima'as. This portion of 
her ^lendid preface is too long for hti- 
sCrtiou^f^nd it were unfair to mar it 
by exti^ts^^Bud sOurtailiheht*. 1 ( fs 
icbifihiteed''fiuetf^^^ isthto the S'6th 
bf the^rst Volume of her Plays 

(Vhjb.. 1 ' •/» ■ k* _ • ...Ti¬ 


the elegies, by which af^tion ^ea- 
ydnn embalm the memory of the 
4ead,'^^ti^nf felling on tneir ne- 
eUlia^ virtito/ and bfi^lng an intelli- 
gll^ pletufe'iof the survivm's’ sorrow, 

. will ument th^ ab^noO from the 
dhat^tf ^sion^y flocktf^d herds, 
sM inohrn'the .breaking df imaginary 
sb^^-boAs, smd feign the sympathe-* 
^c fading of «h^-existent flowers. The 
^ ^ flratyirhb ^''awakened to the evil of 

kffk thd and, if sdhud senic a itate ;of exagger«ili>n and ab- 

capablb ourmty/ tbesoiind principles 

. A .. . • m, . .M - . . ^ __• Jl ^ S ^ 




in publtc opt^ 
f^^t^telnljr' justified -ils 
! 8 as theinstru- 
, that* has been ef- 
anfl literature of 
If spe^ for th 
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of gobd"sdii(^ and ettkivUted'tsMte, 
communicates his conVi^n to falk 
countrymen, as by bis Taildre he would 
iDcur*^& 0 ^ T>^alt>y bf ignCVant ^tupo- 
_ fntipn, so Dv his success* does he dfe- 
s^e hondiuB wlubh areEue to 



Joanna 

accomplishment of ameritoriooB re- 
form* It matters not in what particu¬ 
lar department of the art the improve¬ 
ment was begyn. Touch any single 
note of the Diapason with a, master's 
hand; and^ if the sound be*not over¬ 
powered by the jests of follyi and the 
clamour or prejudice, the others .will 
be gradually tuned in harmony with 
the string that has been struck. ^ 

That Joanna Boillie produced die 
change which has been wrought in 
the public taste by the instrumenmiity 
of the drama, movaccountfortbe pecu¬ 
liarly dramatic cnaracter which is per¬ 
ceptible in nearly all the most favourite 
p^imuctions of our time. And this, in 
connexion with the othc^ proofs, not on¬ 
ly establishes that the reformation, and 
the merit of the rcformatkin, is hers, 
but, if we are not much deceived, the 
most popular authors of our lime mani¬ 
fest in their writings other glimpses of 
the light by which their tdents were 
directed. We conceive that it were no 
difficult task to point out, in the poems 
of Sir Walter Scott, and in the works 
of the Author of'Waverley, sever^ 
characters, of which the prototypes 
exist in different tragedies of our 
thoress; and however fjord Byron may 
endeavour to mislead the judgment, by 
referring the public to Miss Leigh^s 
Kruitzner, as the source of his inspi¬ 
ration, there are few persons intimate 
with modern literature, who will fail 
perceiving that the darksliado^s of his 
Lordship^s imagination have rec^iyed 
a deeper gloom from his earl y accj uaint- 
ance with those wild, and' midnight 
forests, in which the passion of De 
Muntford consummated ita dreadful 
puriKise, and the dim aisles in which 
it met its retribution. 

That an individual to whom litera¬ 
ture is sp deeply indebted, should have 
her reputadoD so lifUe bruited by the 
public voice, may appear somewhat ex¬ 
traordinary. £Ur works have never 
,yet obtains a sneoeas proportioned to 
their merits. celebrity of Joanna 

SailUe has^bpen^ a xpost peculiar na¬ 
ture—her fame oaiibw ita,kind 

of virgin has tbe unpar- 

tici|fsted treasura of the world of taste 
,and intellect ^djnir^tion of her 
lofty talehia never heard in 

the loud h^z^. pf tbe.!0l^e, or in 
those ui|^peanii%€npre6i^^ agptt- 
val, which aapim^ reading 


BailUe; iOJ 

pubHc, in thewordsof theirsevoraland 
respective Magazines, with the docility 
ana the intelligence of the mocking¬ 
bird. She was never written up, to use 
the modern technical expression, in 
the Reviews and Magazines. She was 
placed, both by her station, in society, 
and by-her inclepcndcnce of character, 
above any communication with those 
mere drudges and mercenaries of lite¬ 
rature, into whose hands the fame of 
our living authors is entrusted, and by 
whose daring pens and uncidtivated 
opinions the public taste is so very 
generally direoted. These she was 
naturally unknown to, and was too 
proud to court; they were too busied 
in celebrating each other, to raise 
their eyes to Ure contemplation of any 
higher object; while, just as her 
works were slowly and tiertainly ad¬ 
vancing to their justly merited dis¬ 
tinction, without any factitious aids 
to prosper them, au imiiediinent was 
cast in^^tbe way of their success, by 
the malignant observations of the 
Edinburgh Review, which had hurst 
into sudden popularity, and which, 
with an unaccountable and unwar¬ 
rantable aversion to all female author¬ 
ship, after exhibiting the indications 
of its monstrous ])ropcnsitic's, in one 
of its earliest imnibers, by an ineffec¬ 
tual blow at the fame of Madame de 
Stael, commenced the next by a more 
elaborate, and a far more skilfuRy 
directed article, against the rising cele¬ 
brity of Joanna Baillie. 

This paper, the production of the 
editor himself, followed up as it was 
with a perseverance quite unparallel- 
tnl in the annals of literary hostility, 
effected an injury to tlie general suc¬ 
cess of her publications, from which 
their intrinsic merits have never been 
able to deliver them; and perhaps it 
would be impossible to proiluce a more 
striking instance of the facility hy 
which the just admiration of the pub¬ 
lic may be diverted from its objects, 
than the article* in which this wrong 
to genius was committed. With au 
air of metaphysical and philosophical 
acuteness, ^ uttered a mass of para¬ 
doxical absmdities, that would have 
. incusied the soorn and hissing'of the 
dullestireader, but for the exquisite 
langm^e witb;whifh they were com- 
and disguised. Oftheplara 
SQgrcely anything was said; 
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1(sA til that vreA said was cotitradicted effect ia augmented or ditniriished^ in 
bytheverjextractSjWhich^withoutfor* .proportion as their dispositions are^ 
feitihg every pretension to fairness, it amiable or repulsive, or as their pre* 
was found absolutely impossible to keep Vious habits havp rendered them easily 
back- The whole brunt of the review- susceptible to the stings of sorrow, or 
er’s eloquence was directed against the have prepared them for coiiteniUng 
principles laid down by our authoress with it. If it were not so—if it were 
in her Preliminary Discourse—against not that the expression of character. 
t|j|e scheme which she had in view— formed the main principle of the intc- 
anJ against the end wliich she proposed rest which we receive from the works 
in its execution. As we have never of aft, in every department of art—the 
heard the name of Joanna Baillie men- living busts of Chantry would attract 
tioned in society, witliout bearing the as Imie of our regard as the symme- 
repetition of some of the objections trical heads in tlie windows of the per- 
that were then raised s^ainst her works, ruquier,—the speaking portraits of 
we will briedy surest an answer to BeynoHTs would fatigue the eye^ like 
them. the fiaj* delineations of Kneher,—and 

The principle laid down by our an- scenes of Shakspeare would 

thoress inher Preliminary Discourseis, touch the heartlittle as the gcsticur 
tliat truth of character is the para- lations of a pantomime. But, accord- 
mount source of the interest that we ing to Joanna fiaillie, this principle 
derive fVom dramatic compositions, extends still farther. It is not only 
This has been disputed. We will not that the just representation, of charac- 
enterupon the arguments of objection, "^tef 'fbrra^ the soul of the draiha, but 
because wc conceive that a moment's it is also a propensity to investigate 
consideration will prove to any unpre- the Workings of humah heart that 
judiced reader that Johanna Baillie is OOnduettt u ito the theatre. Whether 
right, without putting him to the our greatest dramatic authors had each, 

tellectual trouble of deciding aeon tro- fbr himself; discovered the truth of 
versy. It will not, wc presume, be tip tlieory, and, 6 oticealed it as a mys^ 
doubted, that true and fictitious nar- tery of art, orWh^her tltey acted lip- 
ratives move us on the same principles, on it from an intliitive impulse of their 
And, in the ordinary course of private taleiri«,i‘i^tbout entffirig ihtb any phi- 
life, why arc we more pleased with the losopbiCal corwideration'oAthe subject, 
success uf one man tlian another, but itis nowimpossi^fo determine, bat 
f^pin our previous knowledge of their that they hate vmtteS if they en- 
tnoral qualities. Why are we so dif- tert^pM the s^et ednvictions wfitli 
fereTitly aflected by hearing of the re- our^eat foOdl^n traja;id^ writer,is per- 
verses of the honest or the dishonest, fect^ undeniable. They KAVe been* so 
of the prudent or the careless, but persuaded, that ff TOey'could* present 
that in one case our natural sense of tlie audiefice w|thi?'atFOtig and consis'^ 
justice commiserates an undeserved tent portraiture’bIHhe workings of the 
affliction, and in the other calmly con- human mind, they should have grati- 
tcmplates a well-merited punishment, fied the cxpetfttttons byirtiich they 
Why, while we read with the most were collected wi^^itt .^ils of the 
complete indifference of the death of theatre, that we JoUfiofi, ^ 

the vicious, do wc feel oiir souls awa- Massinger, MtileTe, at^'^flbakspeare; 
kened into immediate sympathy with —not to mention,a^^aixultittkfe'of 
the fate of tithe virtuous, but that rior names,—each founding aiibr 
character is the powerful instrument jeet of many of 09 the de* 

in acting on the afiections. We place velopenoent of I^^VaCter*; 

the principle insisted on in this form, framing the 

because it has been asked, wh tlier in- to disclose the'|iediditi^ Wioa 

tercst of situation is not ai^eqnally ef- which tltey huS eondriVy|A'£b‘] setting 
fective means of exciting tiie emotions aside all other lUiEians pf interesting^ t^O 
of the heart ? To this we nnherita- afibetkna; 
tingly answer, that it ccrmhily is not; that* if theiy flfek ’ w^e^«lfauirtfe^ 

. that situation of# itself is'^nijikiug; aehieWi^itlitfy might to 

^at the most complicated sebnd of ^ uf 

tfees only becomes interestiii|^'Wlteh ^ that ** moist 

w€ are iitformed of the dispbiel^na ' c^eatutes> bSTt^Tnunian above all, 

. and habits of the persons; and kind; and from 
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which nothing has become so much an 
object of man 8 curiosity as man lum- 
self/'* 

It is also a strong corroboration 
of Joanna Baillie's theory, that the 
plays so formed, though their respec¬ 
tive authors may have written others 
infinitely more striking in dramatic 
efteet, or pathetic situation, have been 
among the most popular of their works; 
and that audiences are as readily col¬ 
lected to contemplate the fraudulent 
machinations of Volponc—to detect the 
grasping passions that swayed in the 
bosom of Sir Giles Overreach—to sur¬ 
vey the guilt, and await the unmask¬ 
ing of the Turtufte—or to trace the 
ambitious cunning by which Richard 
of (Tloucester raised himself to a tot¬ 
tering and a short-lived throne, as to 
assist at the exhibition of those pieces 
wiiich are more intrinsically jiatlic- 
tic—which liavc a more powerful 
command over the light sensations 
and deep emotions of the soul; and 
whicli shake us with louder bursts 
of laughter, or swell the breast with 
stronger throes of sensibility. It cer¬ 
tainly appears us, that Joanna 
Baillie bus discovered the true origin 
of our interest in the Drama. Plays 
seem to be effective, or otherwise, ex¬ 
actly in proportion as they have, or 
have not, been composed in coinci¬ 
dence with those principles to. which 
she has recalled the observation of her 
cotemporaries, and by whieli'her gl^at 
predecessors appear to have been* suc¬ 
cessively actuatejd.From admitting' 
the truth of her principles, wa must 
iiectissarily admit, wat in making each 
passiou tho^subject of a separate play, 
slic has directed her talents w an ob^ 
jeet legitimately diatp,atio;-for,if. 
developement a single ,<^tacter be/ 
sufficient to of ah^ 

aiulience,> Wttti cir- 

cumstahcea hs ior^'reauim ta -excito 
and illua|;rate it# 9^uuitiM» fixere can 
be no doubt bu]t auidka 
|dayed;tmer the iufiu^oe of; a groWf^ 
in^ paesio^ by all othm are 
griiduaULy bTet-inaa);gpBdand,abiwrbed, 
and whidi' the.author ^8^ ia 
situations skilftdiy ^ caU 

forth its attrihi>t0^ t^^shew^iia: extant 
and bearinj^ ai^lp malig¬ 
nity of it^ consequences, aa 

much moie powerful, as the taeans 001* 


ployed are of a more impressive and 
exciting nature. That the metaphy¬ 
sical exposure of the operations of a 
single passion in a course of dramatic 
action, is among the legitimate objects 
of dramatic talent, may be discovered 
by the very names which have been 
selected by some of our popular play- 
writers as attractive titles for 'tlnV 
works. What other promise was h'OT 
out to collect an audience when Young, 
and Fielding, and Coleridge, gave to 
their several productions the names of 
Tlie Revenge—The Miser—and The 
Remorse ? 

We are almost afraid lest we may 
Lave made this part of the defence of 
Joanna Baillie against the objections 
of tliose who have sought to depreciate 
her labours too evident—wc tear lest 
we should seem to be defending what 
none could have had the temerity to 
oppose; we can only say, that we 
should not have thought it necessary 
to fatigue our readers wdth the repeti¬ 
tion of such truisms, if the attempt to 
diminish the celebrity of our author¬ 
ess, had not been made by attacking 
those very principles which only re¬ 
quire to be stated to be admitted as 
axioms in dramatic criticism. We 
shall say a very few words upon our 
authoress’s scheme of composing a 
tragedy and comedy on each passion 
of the mind. It must be immediately 
perceived, that any objections against 
such a design, can have no real bear¬ 
ing on the plays themselves. It is like 
casting aside the pearls of price, to vent 
our spleen upon the petty thread that 
strings them. Rut, wholly irrelevant 
as the question is to the merits of the 
plays themselves, it does, appear to ua 
tbat^ch a collection womd jnake a 
yery valuable supplement to'^^.tbe 'li-^ 
brary both of Uie moralist and the 
metaphysician—-that it was one very 
likely to have been formed by sel^o- 
.rions ^£rom the wtwks of various an-^ 
thors/ <uid that it cannot possibly be 
the worse for being execuunl by the 
hand of qn individual. All thqt really^ 
'beat» iq^lnst the'grand and extensive 
schja^ o£^ur. auth6rei^> would ^ . 
jusbas appropristo to a yfi^ oollected 
from those writibii^ of oop'best dra¬ 
matists, whiehmost skilfuRy elucidate 
the operationapf Ibe dififereat passions; 
and in which Mom^ and^^J^iiiet, and 
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The Wonder, might have been given 
^ exhibiting the force of love in 
its tragic and its comic situations; 
while Othello and The Jealous Wife 
were produced as exemplifying the 
iBourmul and the ridiculous effects of 
Jealousy- It has been said, that the 
scheme is impracticable. We have 
L told of the absurdity of writing 
gedics on .Hope and Joy, and 
Comedies on Hatred and Revenge.”* 
On Joy, there was no necessity to at¬ 
tempt a tragedy. It was only with 
the permanent dispositionsof the mind 
that Joanna Raillic had proposed to 
occupy her talents, and she had ex- 
pxesdy stated that Joy and Anger 
were excludad from her plan, as l)eing 
the results of the gratification or the ir¬ 
ritation of those deeper affections which 
her scheme was designed to embrace. 

But why should any critic attempt 
to limit the powers of the human 
mind, .or measure the extent of an¬ 
other man’s capacities, by the narrow 
limits of his own imagination? On Joy 
a very powerful and affecting tragedy 
might he written. Under certain dr- 
cuiQstancM it is a passion eminently 
pathetic- The scene iii Dpudas, which 
discov^ to Lady .Randolph the exis- 
tence of her lo^; child, mi^t have 
forra^, la principal scene 4)f such a 
drama. Would it he difficult to de^ 
visea tale of sorrow, leading on through 
deeper and more deep distre^a, which 
the sufferer himself imagines to be 
inevitab|ie ; the agency of Und friends 
is s^etly working for hlS' deliver- 
anc^tb^' apeotator is interested in 
the uncertainty of the event—the 
good arrives; aiid the sudden revul¬ 
sion from spmnir to unexpected jc^y* 
is the jffirillingpoilg of doeth. ^th 
respect ro a to^edy on Hope---whiidi 
has also be^ d^ared fnijmcticable^ 
we can scarcely .qonceivo a more eX;^ 
qu^ite subject ibstithat sweet, anas 
touchiq^,and domesdc interest,- whju^ 
was exated by me tnuse of HeywoOd>! 
than the mild and gentle t^peianien^ 
of a hf^ful man> bearing against 
the accumulation efaiinl->-wron^ by 
those he trpstq^ hu^ still uonispieious 
of those vdioTM not .yel^eceived 
him; 

tkms, hut ohly aching qipself wMh 

refodoj^cona^^ 
denbe to those tbat^ remained j-^and. 


when fortune and fame, and friend¬ 
ship and lore, had left him, still 
wringing tlbrs from the spectators, by 
the charm of his unmerited affliction 
—by the mUd accents of bis religious 
resignation, by the expressions of sin¬ 
cere forgiveness to the foes that had 
wronged and the friends that had de¬ 
serted him, and with the native spirit 
of his soul enduring to the last, sink¬ 
ing into the arms of death, amid the 
beatific visions of religious hope. Wc 
are aware that such a drama would 
afford no opportunity for the starts 
and rants and melo-dramatic extrava¬ 
gancies of Messrs Kean and Alacrendy; 
but it might make the subject of such 
a play as T/te Woman killed vyith 
Kindness —a play that was sufficiently 
effective to move the stoutest hearts of 
our ancestors, in those good old times 
when the theatres were small enough 
for the business of the scene to be 
heard and understood. It is said that 
comedies cannot be written on Hatred 
and Revenge—Nonsense! The bad 
and violent passions are only grand as 
long as they are terrific:—They are 
mean the moment their effects cease 
to be fearful, and when baffled ; they 
evince their .real littleness, and be¬ 
come ridiculous, the moment they fail 
of being sublime. 

The end which Joanna Baillie pro¬ 
posed to .hcTself ill undertaking this 
labc^ious work, was to warn the mind 
a^nst the access of passion—to dis¬ 
close to our observation the progyesa 
of Ae enemy, and to point out those 
stages in his approach, where he might 
most successfully be combated, and 
where the him to pass may 

be consider^ ie occasioning all the mi¬ 
sery'that eusoes>*-rThi8 is an object 
wmrthy of the exaltM talents which 
wa« JediGataadyalta accomplishment, 
and, if the attribute 

to theailrical nepreseutations- be as 
pon^erj^ ashaia^HWnbedrto them 
nyev^ individual who has. treated 
of.the subject ftom the days of Aristo¬ 
tle to pur own,, tbe, object->yaS'ration- ^ 
.ally pursued. Bpit though it bi^ al- 
woyi^ been conceive tbat the very ab¬ 
ject of the d.rama.waB fo inform the 
pul^a mind, buaddreariog its aflfec- 
tiems-^ough^^o iBstouctioQs.iGain- 
munipa^ tosQ the ftage . have been 
always consideFed as so ^^tive, that 
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c^very country haa found It necessary 
to establish a controlling^ superintend¬ 
ance to regulate the exhibitions of the 
theatre, lest by their means the mul¬ 
titude should he imbued with injuri¬ 
ous sentiments, or violently excited to 
sudden tumults and insurrections— 
yet, that a female's genius might be 
impugned, or an attractive article pro¬ 
duced, or a paradox ingeniously de¬ 
fended, the authority of all preceding 
times, and the experience of all the 
nations of Europe, nave been encoun¬ 
tered by the bold assertion, that plays 
have no moral effmt at alL* They 
are seen and read,” says the reviewer 
of the Plays on the Passions, for 
amusement or curiosity only; and the 
study of them forms so smsdl a part of 
the occupation of any individual, that 
it is altogether fantastical to ascribe to 
them any sensible effect in the forma¬ 
tion of character.” If this be true, 
under how strange a delusion has the 
world been labouring! The observa¬ 
tion, of course, equally extends to all 
works of fiction that are designed to 
instruct the understanding, and to re¬ 
fine the heart, by che force of imagi¬ 
nary examples:—It extends, perhaps, 
even to history itself, vMch, accord¬ 
ing to Bolingbroke, is hut philosophy 
teaching by example8»\ But we can¬ 
not consent, on the mere uiisup[K>rted 
assertion of any individual, to suppose 
that all former poets, and philoso¬ 
phers, and legislators, have been decei¬ 
ved—that BO many highly gifted intel¬ 
lects have dissipated tlieir faculties on 
superfluous effbrts ; and that there is 
no other result to be expected from 
witnessing Macbeth, or Othello, than 
the reproach of having misemployed 
the hours which were occupied oy the 
performance. 

Such plays as these address to the 
reflecting mind a grand and important 
moral. They appeal to us in the form 
by which mankind are most willingly 
instructed— Fauci prudentia, honesta 
ah de/eriorihus, uHlia ab noxiiSy dheer^ 
nunt ,* plures aliorum eveniis docerdur: 
Such was the opinion of Tacitus; and 
whether the example is contemplated 
in the events of real life, or the repre¬ 
sentations of the st^e—in the page 
of biography, or of the moral tale, as 
ht as our own observation and ex¬ 


perience can be trusted on such a sub- 
, ect, we should say that it made very 
ittle difference in the strength or the 
permanency of the impression produ¬ 
ced. All men willingly coincide in 
opinion with respect to the evil effected 
by the immoralities of the stage; be¬ 
cause they come in a shape that can¬ 
not be contradicted. We acknowledgdi^ 
the force of its agency, when we hear 
of troops of young men forming them¬ 
selves into bands of freebooters, sedu¬ 
ced by the malignant influence of 
Schiller's Robhers-^r of the night of¬ 
fences in our own” streets being more 
than doubled during the representa¬ 
tion of a late popular burletta at a mi¬ 
nor theatre. These consequences are 
admitted, because they cannot be de¬ 
nied ; and the conviction to be derived 
from them is this r^that the theatre 
is indeed a very powerful instrument 
both of evil and of good—of evil, when 
the exhibitions are of an immoral—< 
of good, when the exhibitions are of 
a moral tendency; and from the evil 
which is seen, we may fairly presume 
the existence of that good, which, from 
the very circumstances of the case, 
must necessarily be concealed among 
the secrets of a man’s own mind, and 
impervious to another's observation. 
We read the confessions of the man 
who is converted from honesty to vice 
by the gay profligacy of Mucheath; 
but we never can be informed of the 
secret reformations, and of the many 
families who have been saved from 
ruin by the timely admonition of the 
fate of Beverley. To say that plays 
have no sensible eflbct, because they 
are only seen and read for amusement 
or curiosity’’^—is as perfect a non je- 
quitur as ever disgraced the pages of 
criticism. It has always been consi¬ 
dered as their highest recommenda¬ 
tion, that they instruct by pleasing^ 
The mind is, as it were, self-taught 
by the reflections awakened as the 
scene proceeds, without being wearied 
by the dry discussion of abstract ques¬ 
tions of ethics; and the afiections, 
deeply touched, retain an apprehen¬ 
sion of the horrors and Consequences 
of guilt, which could never have been 
inspired by the cold and systematic 
precepts of the moral philosopher. 

The reflections into which we have 
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been led are absolutely clue^ as an act 
of justice, to the literary reputation 
of the distinguished writer, of whose 
works we shall now proceed to give 
some account, and lay some specimens 
before our readers. 

The first of Joanna Baillie's pro¬ 
ductions was the tragedy of Basil. A 
3 Poung^and victorious General, hasten¬ 
ing to unite his forces to those of Fran¬ 
cis the First, previous to the battle of 
Pavia, is detained by tlic artifices of 
the Duke of Mantua and his minister, 
who successfully work upon his pas¬ 
sion for the Princess Victoria. AVhile 

* he is hesitating between his love and 
his duty, the news of the defeat of 
Francis arrives; and,overwhelmed by 
the sense of the calamity which the 
arrival of his reinforcements might 
have prevented, and by the recollec¬ 
tion of the ignominious motives to 
which his absence might be attributed, 
he seeks from his own hand tlie con¬ 
clusion* of his life, his love, and his 
ilisgrace. The characters of this play 
are most sicilfully delineated. The 
generous, the noble, and love-betrayed 
Basil;—the honest and good-natu¬ 
red Rosenberg;—the envious Frede¬ 
ric the mean spirit of the Machia¬ 
vellian policy, exposed to deserved 
contempt, in the persons of the nar¬ 
row-minded Duke of Alantua and his 
more crafty ministerthe high-prin¬ 
cipled Albini;—the petted cunning 
of the child Mirando; and above all, 
Victoria—the beautiful, vain, playful 
Princess A^ictoria, form altogether a 
group so forcibly depicted, and so skil¬ 
fully assorted and diversified, that it 
is only in the volumes of Shakespeare 
that we could have any chance of dis¬ 
covering its equal. The charm of lan¬ 
guage which enriches this tragedy, 
may be estimated by the following 
sweetly modulated lines, which will re¬ 
mind the reader, who is familiar with 
our elder dramatists, of many passages 
of theirs, with whii-h it may boldly 
challenge a comparison. 

Viefona, Nay, speak not thus, Albini, 
speak ngt thus 

Of little, blue-eyed, sweet, fair-hair'd Mi- 
rondo s—. 

He is the orphan of a hapless pair, 

A loving, beautiful, but hapless pair, 
AVhpae story is so pleasing and so sad, 

The BW_aina have turn’d it to a plaintive 

\ And idiig it as they tend their mountain 
es, I am the guardian of his choice; 
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When first I saw him In the public garden, 
Ferclf d in his nurse's arms, a roughsome 
quean, 

Ill suited to the lovely charge she bore. 

All steadfastly he fix’d his looks upon 
me,— 

His dark eyes shining through forgotten 
tears,-.- 

Then stretch’d his little arms, and call’d me 
mother! 

What could 1 do? I took the bantling 
home— 

I could not tell the imp he had no mother. 

We would observe, that tlic works 
of Joanna Baillie are full of such lines 
as the following.— 

Time never hears such moments on his 
wing. 

As when he flics too swiftly to he marked. 
A Smumcr (Aoud, 

As though an angel in his upward flight. 
Had left his mantle floating in mid air. 

Such arc the inferior gems which 
are cast off involuntarily from her 
pen, and give a life and brightness to 
the progress of her story. 

As it is our intention to give a se¬ 
ries of scenes from Ethwald, which 
sliull, at the same time, afiurd a just 
specimen of the talents of the author, 
and contain the interest of a drama¬ 
tic story, we shall not be able to af¬ 
ford any room for extracts. But we • 
would particularly direct the atten¬ 
tion of the reader to the scene of the 
meeting, and to the scene between 
Basil and Victoria in the grove, in the 
fourth act. It lias always astonished 
us, that Basil should never have been 
produced upon the stage. It is as 
striking in situation and character as 
any tragedy can possibly be, without 
forfeiting all pretensions to an imita¬ 
tion of nature, and degenerating into 
melo-draine. And if the authoress 
had anticipated that perfection in his 
art which has been achieved by the 
stmly and the talents of Charles Kem¬ 
ble, she could not have devised a part 
better calculated for the display of 
that manly tenderness and generous 
intrepidity which he so admirably 
ersonifics. By the by, the Edin- 
urgh Reviewer has said, that there 
was nothing culpable in Basil’s pas¬ 
sion for the Princess Victoria. Surely 
this is bad morality. To a certain de¬ 
gree, vice and folly arc commensurate, 
and he who surrenders up his heart to 
an attachment, which, from the very 
circumstances of his situation, must 
be hopeless, consents to all the evil to 
himself and others, which .so unblest 
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an affection A' l^kkulated to produce^ 
and is as guilty as imprudence and sel¬ 
fishness can render him. 

Of De Montfort wc shall not speak. 
It is too well known to require our re¬ 
commendation. It has been twice 
produced upon the stage. It was, at 
its first representation, worthily sup¬ 
ported by the finest performance that 
can be conceived, on the parts of Mrs. 
Siddons and IMr Kemble. It was sub¬ 
sequently caricatured at Drury Lane. 
In the course of a debate, originated 
by a petition for a new theatre, when 
the misapplication of the two great pa¬ 
tent theatres to showsand pantoiiiimes, 
was alleged as another motive for al¬ 
lowing such an infringement of their 
licensed monopoly—it was argued by 
the late Mr Sheridan, that all senti¬ 
ment for legitimate drama bad pe¬ 
rished in this country—that the pro¬ 
prietors had been unwillingly urged to 
this miserable degradation of the stage 
by the unanimous call of the public; 
and that the failure of De Montfort 
was a sufficient evidence of the cor¬ 
ruption of the public taste.* 

The two parts of Ethwald, are Tra¬ 
gedies on Ambition ;—they form the 
history of an imaginary Sovereign, 
whose existence this great dramatist 
has feigned during the half-civilized, 
half-barbarous times of the Heptarchy, 
with such a persuasive truth of senti¬ 
ment, of mamicrs, and of cliaracter, as 
almost to indiicc the reader to seek in 
the pages of authentic history for tlie 
. records of her hero’s actions. From 
this play wc shall make our extracts, 
and lay before our readers a selection 
of scenes from the first part of Eth- 
wald, containing the fate of the gentle 
aqd guileless Bertha, the object of that 
love which Ethwald sacrificed to am¬ 
bition, 

Etliwald, a stripling, the younger 
son of an inferior Thane, is discovered 
leaning against a pillar, in a small 
apartment of his father's castle. After 
a pause, he comes forward. 

Is it delusion this ? 

Or wears the mind of man within itself 
A conscious feeling of its destination ? 
AVliatsaythcsc suddenly imposed thoughts, 
Which mark such deepen'd traces on the 
brain, 

Of vivid real persuasion, as do make 
My nerved toot tread firmer on the earth, 


And my dilating form tower on Its way ? 
That I am horn within these narrow wails, 
The younger brother of a petty chief. 

To live m'y term in dark obscurity. 

Until some foul disease or bloody gash, 

In low marauding strife, shall lay me low ? 
My spirit sickens at the hateful thought! 
It hangs upon it wiUi such thick oppres¬ 
sion, 

As doth the heavy, dense, sulphureous air 
Upon the breath it stifles. 

up ihr alccve of hist garment^ 
a}id bat ittg his fight arm from ike 
fthouldcr,) 

A firmer strung, a stronger aim than this, 
Own’d ever valianf chief of ancient story ? 
And lacks my soul witliin, what Ishould 
impel if ? 

Ail! but occasion, like th’ unveiling moon, 
Which calls the advent’rer forth, did shine 
on them ! 

I sit i' the shade ! no star-beam falls on 
me ! 

iuio iearftaud ihrorrs himself 
back up,aiuHt the ptliar, A puiisa^ 
Jfv then starts forxeard full of uni* 
mation^ and tosses his arms high as 
he speaks.) 

No ! storms arc hush’d within their silent 
cave, 

And unfleshM lions slumber in the den. 
But there doth come a time !— 

(A'/z/tr Jh rlha^ sicaHug softly upon 
him lufon: he isurvare.) 

M'liat, Bertha, is it thee who stcol'st upon 
me ? 

Her* I heard thee loud : 

Coni'erscst thou with spirits in the air ? 

Etlu \Vh\i those whose answering voice 
thou can.<st not hear. 

Jlcr, Tliouhastof late the frieqdof such 
become, 

And only ihetf. Thou art indeed so strange, 
Th)' very dogs liavc ceased to follow thee; 
For thou no more their fawning court re- 
ceiv’st, 

Nor callest to tliem with a master’s voice. 
I\’hat art tliou grown, since thou hast loved 
to pf)re 

Upon those ningic books ? 

Eih. No mmUT wlmt! A hermit nn 
tho'i wilt. 

Per. Nay, rather, by thy high-assumed 
gait 

And lofty mien, which I have mark'd of 
late, 

Ofttinics thou art, within thy own mind's 
world, 

Some king or mighty chief; 

If so it be, tell me thine honour's pitch, 
And I will tuck my regal mantle on, 

And mate thy dignity. 

{Assuming much stale.) 

Eih, Out on thy foolery ! 


■ Mr Kemble always attributed this failure to the bad acting of the performer who 
played Kezenvclt. 
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Ber* Dost thou rememher 

How, on our throne of turf, with birchen 
crowns, 

And willow branches waving in our hands, 
We shook our careless feet and carolled 
out. 

And call'd ourselves the King and Queen 
of Kent ? 

Eth* Yes, children ever in their mimic 
play 

Such fairy state assume. 

Bet* And bearded men 

Do sometimes gild tlie dull enchanting face 
Of sombre stilly life, with like conceits. 
Come, an you will, we'll go to play again. 

{.Tripping gayly round him.) 

Eth^ Who sent thee here to gamble 
round me tlius ? 

Befm Nay, fic upon thee! fur thou 
know'st right well 

It is an errand of my own good will. 
Know’st tliou not the wand'zing clown is 
here. 

Who doth the ozier wands and rushes weave 
Into all shapes who chaunts gay stories 
too; 

And who was wont to tell thee, when a 
boy. 

Of all the bloody wars of furious Fenda ? 
E’en now he is at work before the gate, 
With heaps of pliant rushes round him 
strew'd ; 

In which birds, dogs, and children roll and 
^ nestle, 

M^'hilst, crouching by his side, with watchr 
ful eye 

The playful kitten marks each trembling 
rush 

As he entwists his many circling bands. 
Nay, men and matrons, too, around him 
flock, 

And Echelbert, low seated on a stone. 

With arms thus cross'd, o'erlooks his cu¬ 
rious craft. 

Wilt thou not come P 

Eth, Away ! 1 care not for it. 

Bcr. Nay, do not shake thy head, for 
thou must conic. 

This magic girdle will compel thy steps. 
{.Throvft a girdle round him playj'uU 
ly^ and pulls it till it breaks.) 

Eth. {Smiling coldly.) Thou see’st it 
cannot hold me. 

{Bertha's face changes immediately ; 
fhc bursts into icars^ and turns 
away to conceal it.) 

Eth. {Soothing her.) My gentle Bertha 1 
Little foolish maid! 

Why fall those tears ? thou not look 
on me ? 

Dost thou not know 1 am a wayward man, 
Sullen by fits, but meaning no unkinducss ? 

Ber. O, thou wert wont to make the. 
hall rejoice, 

And clear the gloomy face of dark Decem- 
her! 

■,. And will, perhaps, again. Cheer 
- \; "up, my love! 

{Assumiug a cheerful voice.) 
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And plies the wand’ring doWn hts pleasing 
craft. 

Whilst dogs, and men, and children round 
him flock P 

Come, let us join them too. 

{Holding out his hand fo her, •whilst 
she smiles through her tears.) 

How course those glancing drops adown 
thy cheeks, 

Like to a whimpering child !-.-Fie on thee, 
Bertha ! 

{Wipes off her tcars^ and leads her out 
offcctionatcly.) 

Vol. 11. page 120-123. 

In defiance of every precaution, 
Etliwald leaves his father's home, on 
hearing the rumours of impending 
war; recalls the flying troops to their 
duty, and is highly honoured by his 
sovereign, for the aid which he had af¬ 
forded him in so desperate a moment. 
The news of his exploit have arrived 
at his father's castle, and Ethwald is 
momentarily expected. Sigurtha and 
Bertha arc together. 

Ber. Nay, mother, say not so. Was he 
not wont, 

If but returning from the daily chase. 

To send an upward glance unto dial tower ? 
Tliere well he knew, or late or cold the 
hour, 

His eye should find me. 

Sig. My gentle Bertha, be not thus dis¬ 
turb'd. 

Such busy scenes, such new, unlook'd-for 
things 

Ruffle the flowing stream of habit; men 
Will then forgetful seem, though not Un¬ 
kind. 

Ber. Think’st thou P 

{Shaking her head.) 
I saw him by his sovereign stand. 
And O, how graceful! every eye to him 
Was turn’d, andev'ry face smiled honours 
on him; 

Yet his proud station quickly did he leave. 
To greet his bumbler friends who stood 
aloof. 

The meanest follower of these walls, al¬ 
ready 

Some mark of kind acknowledgment hath 
had— 

He look'd not up—I am iJone forgotten I 

tSig. Be patient, child: he will not long 
delay ' 

To seek thee in thy mpdest privacy; 
Approving more to see thee here retired. 
Than, boldly to the army’s eye exposed, 
Greeting his first approach. I, the mean- 
wiiile, 

Intrusted am with orders from the Thane, 
Which must not be neglected. {Exit.) 

{Bcrlha^ after xcaiking up and down^ 
agitated^ and frcyn^nily st(^ping tc 
Itsien.) 
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Ah no! decdvedagain 11 need fiOtUsten ! 

hounding steps approach. 

V {She ilU down despoil dinglpm Enter 
Ethwaid bc/iindy and steals softly up 
to /ter,) 

Eth, Bertha I 

Ber. iS/arting up,) My Ethwaid! 

{fie holds out his arms to her joyfuU 
Ip, and she hursts into tears.) 

Eth. Thou dost not grieve that 1 am 
safe return'd ? 

Ber O no ! 1 do not grieve, yet 1 must 
weep. 

Hast thou, in truth, been kind ? 1 will not 
cliide; 

I cannot do it now. 

Eth, O fie upon thee! like a wayward 
child 

To look upon me thus ! cheer up, tny love. 
{He smiles upon hcrjoyfuUp, and her 
countenance brightens. She then 
puts her hand ttpon his arm^ and 
stepping hack a Uttle space, surveys 
him with dclighh) 

Ber. Thou man of mighty deeds ! 
Thou, whom the brave sh^ love, and 
princes honour! 

Dost thou, in tnitli, return to me again, 
Mine own, my very Ethwaid ? 

Eth. No, that werjs paltry: I return to 
thee ' 

A thousandibld the lover thou hast known 
me. 

1 have, of late, been careless of thee, Bertha- 
The hopeless calm of dull obscurity, 

Like the thick vapours of a stagnant pool, 
Oppress'd my heart, and smodier'd kind 
aiibctlons; 

But now the enliv'ning breeze of fortUng.^ 
wakes 

My torpid soul^Whcn did I ever fold thee 
To such a warm and bounding heart as 
this? {Embraces her.) 

The king has given me Mairneth's earl¬ 
dom-* 

Nay, smile, my Bertha! 

Ber. So I do, my Ethwaid. 

Eth. The noble Ethling greatly honours 
me 

With precious tokens; nay, the very sol¬ 
diers 

Do cock their pointed weapons as I pass ; 
As though it were to say, There goes the 
ntan 

That we would cheerly follow.” 

Unto what end these fair beginnings point 
I know not—^but of this 1 am assured. 
There is a course of honour lies before me 
Be it with dangers, toil, or pain beset, 
Wlijch I will boldly tread. Smiles not m} 
love? 

Ber. 1 should, in truth; but how is 
' this? methinks 

Thou ever look'st upon the things to come 
I on the past. A great and honour'd man 
I know thou'lt be i but O, betliiiik tliee 
then! 


How once thou wert, within these happy 
walls, 

A little cheerful boy, with curly pate, 

Who led the infant Bertha by the hand, 
Storing her lap with every gaudy flower ; 
With speckled eggs stol'n from the hedge- 
ling's nest, 

And berries from the tree; ay, think on 
this, 

And then 1 know thou'lt love me ! 

{Trumpet soauds—catching hold of 
him eugetJy.) 

Ilear'st thou that sound? the blessed 
saints preserve thee I 
Must thou depart so soon ? 

Eih. Ves, of necessity : rcasonsof weight 
Constrain the king; and 1, new in hU ser¬ 
vice. 

It] list seem to follow him with willing steps. 
But go thou with me to the castle gate. 
We will not part until the latest uininent. 
Bct. Yet stop, I pra^ thou must re¬ 
ceive niy pledgeg^ 

Sec'st thou this woven band of many dyes, 
Idke to a mottled snake ? its shiny woof 
M^’as whiten’d in the pearly dew of eve, 
Beneath the silver moon; its varied warp 
Was dyed with potent herbs, at midnight 
cull'd. 

It hath a wond'rous charm: the breast that 
wears it 

No change of soft affection ever knows. 
Eih. {Receiving it with a smile.) J’ll 
wear it, Bertha. ( Trumpet sounds.) 
Hark ! it calls me hence* 

Ber. O, go not yet 1 here is another gift. 
This ring, enrich'd with stone of basilisk, 
Whenever press’d by the kind wearer’s 
hand, 

Presents the giver's image to his mind. 
Wilt thou not wear it ? 

Eih. Uieceivlitgil.) Yes, and press it too. 

Ber* And in this purse- 

{Taking out a purse.) 
Eth. What! still ai other charm ? 

{/jtfughing.) 
Tluui simple maid! 

Dost thou believe that witched gear like this 
Hath power a lover faithful to retain, 

More than thy gentle self! 

Ber. Nay, laugh, but wear them. 

Eth. 1 will, my love, since thou wilt 
have it so. 

{Fntting them in his breast.) 
Here arc they lodged, and cursed be the 
hand 

Tliat'plucks them forth ! And now receive 
my pledge. 

It is a jewel of no vctlj^r worth; 

(Ties it on her arm.) 
Wear it, and think of me. But yet, belike, 
It must be steep'd into some wizard's pot. 
Or have some mystic rhyming mutter’d 
o'er it, 

Ere it will serve the turn. 

Ber. {Pressing the jewel on her arm.) 
O no I nglu well I feel there is no need. 
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Eth» Come, let us go: we do not part, 
thou know’st. 

But at the castle gate. Cheer up, my Bertha! 
I'll soon return, and oft return again. 

{E:iTuut,y 

Vol. If. page 143 to 148. 

But he does not return. Fortune 
smiles on the schemes of his ambition. 
The aged monarch dies; the young 
Edward, the lawful heir to the crown, 
is artfully dispossessed of his right; 
Ethwald, having usurped his power, 
is united to the daughter of the de¬ 
ceased king, the cold, the imperious, 
the cheerless Elburga; and it is not 
till she and her ladies are awaiting the 
approach of Ethwald to join in tin* co¬ 
ronation procession, that the tender and 
forgotten Bertha is again introduced. 

A sotiff bear'd tvithouU ' 

Ah, maiden ! 4^r the biting smart, 
^’or thus thy u)ss dqdorc ; 

The thane’s daugliter lias his Iicart,— 
lie will return no more. 

Isi Ladff^ ’Tis strangely melancholy. 

Vu'iiia. ’Tis like the mournful sounds 
width oftentimes 

The midnight watcher, in his lonely tower. 
Hears, with the wailing blast most sweetly 
mingled. 

JSlb, {To uiturulatit.) Go thou and lead 
her hither. 

AtU I will, great queen ;—but here she 
conies unbidden. 

{Enter Jicrihuy iviih a •u'lhl nnscitled 
a/r, and her hair eeatlcred upon her 
shouldvr A. The ladiva gather about 
her with curiosity,) 

Jsl Lady, How fair she is ! 

2d Lady, Her eyes of lovely blue, 
Gentle but restless. Dost thou see that 
glance? {To \st Lady,) 

1 fear to look upon her. 

Dndna, Fie, fie upon it! press not near 
her thus; 

She seems offended : I will speak to her. 
JicrfJta,) Sweet lady, art thou sad ? 
{Bertha looks steadfastly at hcr^ then 
drops her head upon her breast and 
makes no answer,) 

We would be kind to thee. 

{Ber iha then hnda more gently on hcr^ 
hut Id! still silenU) 

l#t Lady, Dost thou not speak, thou 
who canst sing so well ? 

Dwina. "Who taught thee those sw'eet 
notes ? 

Ber, The night was dark. 1 met spirits 
on my w'ay. 

They sung me sweet songs, but they were 
sorrowful. 

Dwitia, Ah, woe is me! and dost thou 
wander^ then, 

the dark night alone, no one to tend thee? 

Ber. When the moon’s dark, 1 follow 
the n^ht bird’s cry, 


And it doth guide my way-—But he*ll 
return. 

So do they tell me, when sweet violets blow, 
And summer comes again. 

Dwina, And who is he ? 

Ber, List, and the winds will tell thee 
as they pass: 

The stilly air will whisper it. But softly! 
Tell it to none again, they must not know 
How stern he is, for he was gentle once. 

Dwina, A cruel heart had he who could 
forsake thee ! 

Ber, {Pniting her hand eagerly on DwU 
na^s mouth,) Hush, hush! e'll not offend 
him. He is great. 

And must not be oAbnded. 

Elb, {Comingnear her,) What! say’st 
tluui he is great ? 

Kent are thy weeds, and tliin thy ruffled 
robe.'— 

Why didst thou leave thy home thus un¬ 
protected ? 

Ber, {Turning hastily upon her,) I saw 
}iis banner streaming in the air, 
And I did follow it. 

Elb. His l»anner in the air !—What is 
tliy love ? 

Ber, {Taroking fiercely at hcr,yT)xey say 
he ih a king. 

Elb. {SmUhig.) Poor maid!—’Tis cvct 
thus with such as she; 

They still believe themselves of some high 
state. 

And mimick greatness. 

Ber. Thou art a fair dame and a gay- 
hut go; 

Take off thine eyes irom me, I love thee 
not, 

^Shrinks from Elburga,, walking back^ 
wards and lookingfrowni ugly at her ; 
then beckoning to DzeinUy she speaks 
in her car,) 

They say a royal dame has won his faitli. 
Stately and proud. But in a gloomy drci^m 
I heard it first, confuses and terrible ; 

And ofttimes since the fiend of night re¬ 
peats it, 

As on ray pressed’ breast he sits and groans, 
m not bdieve it 

JJxi'ina, \Vhat is thy name, sweet lady? 

Ber, {Bubbing her hand across hd' fore^ 
head as f trying to recolLct ) 

1 had a name that kind friends called me 
by ; 

And with a blessing did the holy man 
Bestow it on me. But I’ve wander’d far 
Through woods and wilds, and strangely 
on my head 

The numbing winds have beat, and I have 
lost ic«— 

Be not offended with me; 

For, lady, thou art gentle, and I fear tliee. 

{Bowing submissively to Dwim,) 
• 

Etueluert. 

Eth, (To Awinoy after lacking at Ber.. 
fhu,) 

IVhat maul is tliat so haggard and so wild ? 
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J}teim, A wand’ring maniac, but so 
fair and gentle, 

Tliou needs nuist speak to her, 

J^i/r, {Gtmifr vp 1o JiPitha ) Fair laily, 
wilt tliou suffer—(rraoious Heaven ! 

What see I here! the sweet and gentle 
Bertha! 

Ah, has it come to this ? Alas, alas !— 

Sweet maiden, dost thou know me ? 

lier. {After hokiufr earnesHy at htm.) 

I know thee well enough. They call thee 
mad; 

Thy wild and raving words oft made the 
ears 

Of holy men to tingle- 

Eth, She somewhat glances at the truth. 
Alas! 

I’ve seen her gay and blooming as the rose. 

And cheerful, too, as song of early lark. 

I’ve seen her prattle on her nurse’s lap. 

Innocent bud! and now I see her thus ! 

{Weeps.) 

Bcr. All! dost thou weep ? are they un^ 
kind to thee ? {SUakinff her head.) 

Yes, yes ! from out the herd, like a mark’d 
deer. 

They drive the poor distraught- The storms 
of heaven 

Beat on him: gaping hinds stare at his 
woe; 

And no one stops t'j bid heav’n speed his 
way. 

Eili^ {Flourish of trumpets.) Sweet 
maid, retire. 

Bcr- Nay, nay ! I will not go; there be 
without 

Those who will frown upon me. 

Etfi, {Eudeavourlug to lead her off.) 

I pray thee be entreated! 

{Dwbia fakes hold of her also to lead 
her offy hut she breaks from them 
furiously.) 

Her, Ye shall not force me ! Wist ye 
who lam? 

The whirlwind in its strength contends 
with me. 

And I o’ermaster it. 

Eih, Stand round her then, I pray you, 
gentle ladies! 

^he king must not behold her. 

{The ladles gather round Bertha and 
conceal her.) 

EnterETnwALD.fbllotped by Thanes and 
Attendants. 

Ethw. {After returning the obeisance of 
the assembly,) 

This gay and fiur attendance on our per. 

son. 

And on our queen, most honoured lords 
and dames, 

We much regard; and could my heart ex. 
press— 

{Bertha hearing his voiccy shrieks 
\ out.) 

^vTiat cry is that ? 

Dwina, Regard it not; it is a wand’ring 

nmtd, 


Distracted in her mind, who is in search. 
As she conceits it, of some faithless lover. 
She sings'sweet songs of wildest harmony, 
A nd at the queen’s comniand wc led her in. 
Ethw. Keeking her love! distracted in her 
mind! 

Have any of ray followers wrong’d her ? 
Speak i 

If it be so, by righteous heaven, T swear! 
The man, whoe’er he he, shall dearly rue it. 
{Bertha shrieks agaiuy and breaking 
through the rrow’d, runs up to Eihm 
XoM. He starts bark., and rox'ers 
his eyes with one hand., wlnht she^ 
caivlihig htdd of the ot/tcr, presses 
if to her lyseaxt,) 

Ber. I’ve found tliee now, and let the 
black fiend growl, 

I will not part with thee. I've follow’d thee 
Through crag and moor and wild. I’ve 
heard thy voice 

Sound from the dark hill’s side, and fol¬ 
low’d thee. 

I’ve seen thee on the gath’ring twilight 
clouds. 

Ride with the stately spirits of the storm. 
But thou look’st sternly on me. 

O he not angry ! I will kneel to thee; 

For thou art glorious now, as 1 am told, 
And must have worship. 

{Kneeling and hoxving her head mcckm 
ly to the ground.) 

Eth, {Turning away.) O God ! O God I 
where art thou, Ktlielbert ? 

Thou might’st have saved me this. 

{hooking round and seeing that Elh* 
clbeit weeps, he also becomes sofU n* 
fd, and turns to Bertha with great 
emotion.) 

Ber. They say she’s fair and glorious; 
woe is me! 

I am but form’d as simple maidens arc, 
But scorn me not: I have a powerful speU, 
A Druid gave it me, which on mine arm 
AYhcn once enclasp’d, u Ul make me fair 
as she; 

So tliou wilt turn to me. 

Elh. () Kthelbert 11 pray thee pity me! 
This sight dotli move me, e’en to agony. 
Remove her liencc; hut O deal gently 
with licr! 

{Ethclhert endeaxiours again to lead 
her oJI\ and the ladles crowd about 
her. She is then carried out, and Is 
heaxd to scream as they arc carry^ 
ing her,) 

Vol. IT. pp. 221-227. 

We omit the splendid conclusion of 
the first part of Ethwahl^ and many 
passages of extraordinary beauty, to 
present to our readers a short extract 
from the concluding scene of the ty¬ 
rant's life, descriptive of the jealous 
apprehensions of his wakeful night. 
It possesses an earnestness and a reali¬ 
ty that we never remember to have 
seen surpassed. The Queen is watch* 
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ing in the sick*chambcr of Ethwald. 
It is midnight. 

Ei/t. Hark! some one comes. 

{Lisfrnivff wHh alarm,) 
Queen, Be not disturb’d, it is your 
faithful groom 

Who brings the watch-dog; all things are 
secure. 

Nay, but I heard the sound of 
other feet. 

{Eunnhtff to the door^ and pushing in 
a great 6rtr.) 

Say, who art thou without ? 

Voice mthouU Your groom, my lord, 
who'brings your faithful dog. 

Eth, (To the Queen,) Did’st thou not 
hear the sound of other feet ? 

Queen* No; only his. Your mind is too 
suspicious. 

Eth. 1, in his countenance, have mark’d 
of late 

That which I like not: were this dreary 
night 

But once o’ermaster’d, he shall watch no 
more. 

(Opens the door suspiciously^ and en^ 
iers an armed man leading in agreai 
watch dog T the door is shut again 
hastily^ and the bar replaced.) 

( Tothe dog.) Come, rough and surly friend! 
Thou only dost remain on whom my mind 
Can surely trust. 1*11 have more Jogs so 
train’d. 

(Looking steadfastly at the groom.) 
Thy face is pale ; thou host a haggard look i 
M^hcre hast thou been ? 

(Seizing him by the neck,) 
Answer me quickly I Say, where bast thou 
been ? 

Groom. Looking upon the broad and 
fearful sky. 

Queen. "What say’st thou ? 

Groom. The heavens are all a flaming o’er 
our heads, 

And flery spears are shi/’ring through the 
air. 

Eth. Hast thou seen this ? 

GroonL Ay, by our holy saint! 

Queen. It is some prodigy, dark and 
portentous. 

Groom. A red and bloody mantle seems 
outstretch’d o’er the wide wdkin, and— 
Eth. Peace, damn’d fool! 

Tell me no more: be to thy post with¬ 
drawn. 

(Esait groom by a small side-door^ 
leading the dog with him.) 

Eth. (To himself after musing for some 
time.) 

Heaven waning o’er my head I there is in 
this 

Some fearful thing betoken’d. 

If that, In truth, the awful term is come t 
The Iharflil boui^’ry of my mortal reach; 
O’er which I must into those ren^ons pass 
Of iunwr wd detpaii, to take my place 


With those, who do theb blood-eam’d 
crowns exchange 

For ruddy circles of devouring fire; 

Where hopeless woe, and gnashing agony, 
Writhe in the dens of torment; where 
tilings be, 

Yet never imaged in the thought** of man, 
Dark, horrible, unknown—— 

I’ll mantle o’er my head, and think no 
more. 

(Corners his head with his clnak^ and 
sinks down upon the couch.) 

Que.cn. Nay, rather stretch you on this 
fleecy bed. 

Eth. Rest if thou canst, 1 do not hinder 
thee. 

Queen. Then, truly, I will lean my head 
a while; 

I am o'erspent and weary. 

(Leans on the couch.) 
Eth, (Hastily uncovef'ing his face.) 
Thou must not sleep. Watch with me, and 
be silent; 

It is an awful hour I 

(si long pause ; then Etkwald starts 
ing up from the couch with alarm.) 
I hear strange sounds ascend the winding- 
stairs. 

Queen. 1 hear them too. 

Eth. Ha! dost thou also hear it ? 

Then it is reaL {Listening.) 1 hear the 
clash of arms. 

Ho, guard ! come forth. 

Jlc-^enter Guo OH. 

Go rouse my faithful dog; 

Dark treason is upon us. 

Groom. (Disappearing^ and then re-cen¬ 
tering.) 

He sleeps so sound, my lord, I canpot rouse 
him. 

Eth. Then, villain, I’m betray’d I Thou 
hast betray’d me! 

But set thy brawny strength against that 
door. 

And bar them out. If thou but seem’st to 
flinch, V 

This sword is in thy heart. 

VoL 11. page 3d4.3d0b 

Ha I dost thou also hear it ?—2%e« 
it is real /—What a distinct concep¬ 
tion do these few words inspire of the 
constant agitation and fevensh suspi** 
cion of the usurper's mind! 

We liave not left ourselves space to 
speak at length of the remaining 
plays. 

The tragedy of Rayner is, though 
containing many beautiful passages, 
almost a failure. It was an eariy ef¬ 
fort The plot—to use a word of Ga^ 
rick’s—is ill concocted ; the subject is 
unpleasing; and it is altogetner a 
scrambling and uninteresting, play. 
Constantine P^e<dogus ia pmisps 
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the very finest of our atithor's works. 
The tajte which has p^ven up the stage 
in our great national dramatic esta-* 
blishments, to the empty absurdities 
of French melo-dramesand equestrian 
spectacles, seems to have taken refuge 
in the minor theatres, Constantine, 
neglected by both Drury-Lane and 
Covent-Garden, was acted with the 
greatest applause for upwards of fifty 
nights in succession at the CJircus,* 
The last scene of this play is peculiar¬ 
ly beautiful. “ It has," says the 
Edinburgh Ileview, **all the truth and 
simplicity of nature, but no effect.” 
If events so interesting and important 
as those occupying the concluding 
scene of Constantine, be indeed pour- 
trayed with “ the truth and simplicity 
of nature," the want of effect cannot 
he ascribed to the iuiperfections of the 
author, but to the defective sensibili¬ 
ties of the critic. 

Orra, notwithstanding the unplea¬ 
sant vulgarity of one of the inferior 
characters, is a most exquisite and 
touching performance. It has been 
said, that the subject of this play is 

A Young Lady who is afraid of 
Ghosts,”t And, in the same manner, 
the subject of Othello is a black gen¬ 
tleman, who'^c wife had lost her poc¬ 
ket-handkerchief ; but the shallow 
disseminators of such trumpery ob¬ 
servations arc beneath our contempt; 
they are not directed by a spirit of cri¬ 
ticism, but of calumny ; they sacrifice 
the just claims of talent, to the paltry 
vanity of uttering a smart and pert- 
<*xpressiou; and they can propose to 
themselves no imaginiible result from 
their facctiousiuss, beyond that of 
anning the uninventive spleen of me¬ 
diocrity, with a collection of ready¬ 
made insinuations against the exer¬ 
tions of superior genius. 

The Dream, a prose' tragedy, in 
three acts, we should class, with lluy- 
ner, in the inferior class of Joanna 
Bdillie's writings; except that the 
opening and the concluding fice^nes'are 
very iar superior to anything contain¬ 
ed in the earlier published play- 

The beautiful little' sketch, the Bea¬ 
con, concludes her volumoa:—and it 
is with dildculty that we refrain from 
offering another extract The third 
scene of the second act is faultless. It 


is the perfection of natural tenderness, 
of delicacy of thought and feeling, and 
of grace of expression. But we may 
quote no more from the dramatic 
works, or there would be no space al¬ 
lowed us, to afford a specimen of the 
lyric compositions of this various and 
delightful writer. 

SONG FROM Tine BliACON. 

1 . 

Wisli’d-for,gales the light vane veering. 
Belter dreams the dull night cheering ; 
Lighter heart the morning greeting, 
Things of better omen n^ceting ; 

Kyes eadi passing stranger watching, 

Ears each feeble rumour catching. 

Say he cxisteth still on earthly ground. 
The absent will return, the long, long lost 
be found. • 

2 . 

In the tower the ward-hell ringing, 

In the court the carols singing ; 

Busy hands the gay board dressing. 

Eager steps the threshold pressing; 
OpenM anus in haste advancing, 

'•Joyful looks through blind tears glancing; 
The gladsome bounding of his aged hound. 
Say he io truili is here, our long, long lost 
Is found. 


Hymned thanks and bedesmen praying, 
With sheathed sword the urchin playing ; 
Bla/on'd hall with torches burning, 
Lhcerful morn in peace returning $ 
Converse sweet that strangely borrows 
Present bliss from former sortowfr*— 

O, who can tell each blessed sight and 
sound. 

That says, he with us bides, ourlong, long 
lost is found ! 

SONG. 

• « 

Oil, ivclcome, bat and owlet gray, ’ 

Thus winging low your airy way; 

And welcome, motli and drowsy fly, 

That to mine ear came humming by ; 
And welcome, shadows long and deep, 
And stars that from tlie blue sky peep; 
Oh, welcome all! to me ye say, 

Jily woodland love is on her way. 

Upon the soft wind floats her hair, 

Her breath is in the dewy air, 

Her steps arc in the whisper'd sound 
That ste^ along Uie stilly ground. 

Oh, dawn of day, in rosy bower, 

What art thou to this witching hour ! 
Oh, noon of day, in sunshine bright, 
What art thou fo this fall oS uigbt I 


* The Fazio of Milman was also first played at this theatre, 
i* Edinburgh Tteview of Miss Baillic's Third Volume of Plays on the Passions. 
VoL. XVl. Z 
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If the pftsfiages which we have here 
presenteu, do not fully justify the high 
admiration whicli we have expressed 
for the genius of the exalteil woman 
whose works have formed the subject 
of the present observations; we may 
have compromised our own reputation 
for discernment, but we have at least 
, dealt fairly with our readers, and af¬ 
forded them, by the copiousness of our 
extracts, *the opportunity of judging 
and deciding for themselves. 

Wehavenot mentioned the Comedies 
of our authoress, because, though they 
are evidently the productions of a very 
clever woman, they are by no means 
entitled to the high distinction of be¬ 
ing placed in contact with the more 
splendid efforts of Joanna Baillie’s 
^nius.—Wie wish they had not been 
published; for, to have disappointed, 
in one branch of literature, the expec¬ 
tations which have been excited by an 
author’s success in another, will al¬ 
ways, to a certain degree, impair the 
lustre of any, even the brightest, re¬ 
putation. 

It is not given to the human fore- 
s^bt to divine which, among the ma¬ 
ny distinguished names of our cotem- 
pwaries, shall circulate in the conver¬ 
sations of posterity, and become illus¬ 
trious among the generations that are 
yet unborn. Posthumous celebrity is 
not Ihe certain recompense of superior 
genius. It is not pre-eminent abilities, 
and the worthy occupation of them 
alone, that are sufficient for the raising 
up a deathless name. Much of chance 
and Mcidcnt is mingled in the ]ircser- 
vation of the works, and in effecting 
the permanent renown of those who 
are emulous of literary distinction; 
and in contemplating the labours of 
our living poets, no man can with any 
confidence decide which among.tliein 
shall successfully float down upon the 
stream of time, or which shall be strand¬ 
ed by untoward circumstances on the 
banks and shoals of the current. But 
if the authoress of Flays on the Pas¬ 
sions would consent to publish an edi¬ 
tion of her collected works, omitting 
.all the comedies and the few tragedies 
that are unworthy of her, and add¬ 
ing ^ly such atpong her muiuscriiUs 
as are ^ual to the he&t efforts of her 
pen-^f sh^ would alter liuch defective 
unieitF. as some judicious male Mend 
wcfAA readily point out to her, which 
4o not perha^ exceed a hundred in the 
9vhole ag^N^iate of her works, and of 
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which some o?cur to impair the influx 
ence of her most exquisite passages— 
If she would thus remove the imper¬ 
fections on the surface of her works, 
which, though *they detract little from 
the admiration of the candid and the 
discerning, afford most admirable to¬ 
pics for the malignity of that multi¬ 
tude^ of readers, whose shallow talents 
are sufficient for the detection of a 
fault, but incapable of the apprehen¬ 
sion of beauty, and who delight in 
discovering an opportunity of vindica¬ 
ting their intellectual inferiority by 
sarcasms on the exertions of the more 
endowed—if our authoress would con¬ 
sent to such a sacrifice, we should say 
that there were no productions of any 
living writer so certain of encounter¬ 
ing few impediments to their progress, 
apd securing the admiration of pos¬ 
terity, as those of Joanna Baiilie. 
Her powers are not inferior to those 
of the most illustrious of her cotem¬ 
poraries—to Southey—to Scott—or 
Byron. She is not a writer for any 
particular age or fashion, but trusts, 
like Shakspeare, for the success of her 
works to .the general sympathies of our 
race, and appeals to those permanent 
affections which are common to us all. 
There is a peculiarity in her style and 
language, which casts over the moving 
picture of her scenes a sweet, autum¬ 
nal hue, caught from the deep and 
mellow tints of our elder Dramatists ; 
but she is far superior to all that man¬ 
nerism of thought and feeling which 
is engendered of narrow views of life, 
and of a poor and bounded imagina¬ 
tion. We are aware that in entreating 
her to cast aside her comedies and a 
few other of her works, we call upon 
her to make an enormous sacrifice; wc 
feel it to be such; we call on her to cast 
aside much that we should regret to 
lose, but this advice is given in a spi¬ 
rit of zealous admiration that cannot 
be distrusted. We wish her to cut 
away the weaker branches to secure 
the^reservation of the thriving trunk; 
the works already published cannot, 
perhaps, be totally recalled, but the 
world will think kindlier of their errors 
when they are no longer sanctioned by 
the protection of so powerful a parent, 
and it must ever be remembered, that 
to have published less than our com¬ 
petitors, is one of the most certain 
means of outstripping them in the, rue 
of fame. 
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If there be ote topic more than an¬ 
other on which we have especidliy en¬ 
lightened the eyes, of the public^ it is 
the utter profligacy of the London pe¬ 
riodical press. That there are many 
honourable and upright men connect¬ 
ed with.it, is, of course, quite true; 
but that the pervading spirit of tI)ose 
who are deep in its arcam, and occu¬ 
pied in directing its energies, is base 
and villainous, we are as clearly per¬ 
suaded, as that there are stars in the 
sky. 

The answer to us is, of course, easy 
and obvious. Who expects that it 
should be otherwise—and again, of 
what sort of importance is it to any¬ 
body out of its immediate sphere, 
whether it is so or not ^ Wc read the 
Timf*Sy it will be said, without caring 
a farthing for the canaille en^ged in 
conducting and writing for it.—We 
pore listlessly, in the beginning of a 
month, over the M<)gazines, &c. ^hen 
they happen to lie on the table of our 
clubs or libraries, without troubling 
our heads to inquire to whom it is 
that we are indebted for .the volume 
of filth, stupidity, or ignorance, which 
they have catered for us.” We admit 
the truth of this reply—but beg leave 
to rejoin, that there Bxe classes of 
society, which do not look on the 
things in this light—which take their 
tone from these publications—which 
retail their opinions at second-hand— 
and are inclined to ofler a tribute of 
respect to their conductors or contri¬ 
butors. It is to them that we mean 
to speak—not to those whose rank or 
education puts them entirely above 
the sphere of being in any way influ¬ 
enced by the pollution of those, whom 
one of the most pestilent of the crew 
has called by the happy.and appropri¬ 
ate name of Vermix. 

Of late years, since the angry heats 
of politics have considerably cooled, 
and those wretches are not able to 
earn their unhappy bread by brawling 
against their country, they nave taken 
a new direction, and intromitted with 
literature. Into this they have car¬ 
ried all the natural fllthiness of their 
Whig spirit—(everythingmean Of de- 
grad^ has a tendency to \’^iggcry, and 
‘ may be safely classed undar that mat 
generic term for everything fifthy^ 
to which they have added the apitem 


feeling of personal envy. In politics, 
though they railed at the .great and 
worthy, it was without this additional 
taint. They had curses on their lips, 
and venom in their hearts, against the 
Duke of Wellington, for having pros¬ 
trated the imulacable foe of England, 
but none of tnera was so Bedlamitish, 
as to fancy that he himself was per^ 
sonally agmeved by the prominence 
of the Duke in military affairs. They 
uttered spiteful hissings at the I^ord 
Chancellor, hut except those whom 
that eminent and inflexible lawyer 
has most justly and firmly kept from 
undeserved honours in the profes¬ 
sion which their participation in it 
tends to degrade, none of the .scrib¬ 
blers looked with jealous leer malign 
on his occupancy of the Woolsack, as 
depressing them in the prosecution 
of Aheir laudable callinp. They 
hated them, and other such men, be¬ 
cause they were great, and friends to 
the interests of England; but there, 
did their hatred cease. When they 
turned from literature to politics, this 
new incentive to spite made its appear¬ 
ance. The great writers of the Tory 
party they hated for the same reason 
as they hated the great chiefs of the 
Tory party; but, moreover, every poor 
pen-dribmer of the set thought that 
their supremacy* in literature cast a 
shadow over himself. - A creature who 
was employed at a penny a-line to 
write a tale for an Entertaining and 
Instructive Miscellany,"'felt sore at 
the talent of the autho* of Waverley. 
A three-penny critic foamed at the 
mouth, beciuse his lucubrations re¬ 
mained unread by those who chuckled 
over the articles of John Wilson Cro.* 
ker. All the eminent gentlemen who 
write for the Sunday paperft bellowed 
against the wit ahd t>oi^ancy of John 
Bull; and, assuming for grant^ that 
Theodore Hook was its writer, made 
him the butt for oli the petty wea¬ 
pons of cowardly malignity. We, of 
course, in this oraer of offaus, came in 
fbr ourlhare of the currentabuse from 
the miserable ^things of other Maga¬ 
zines, and were rrioiced at4he circum¬ 
stance. We peM hardly extend this 
catalogue any farther. 

Wc; said that We were rejoiced at 
being attadeed by such people. We 
are so^ bramse we can with truth sing 
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as Mars is made to do in Dibdin's dull 
burletta of Poor Vulcan• 

■ ■ -You know our trade is War, 

And what should we den^r it for 

and any hostilities against us hare 
been in general provoked by our uncom¬ 
promising tone, our open and never- 
ceasing display of contempt, and the 
fierce front that we have always shewn 
in defiance. ‘ iTe, therefore, complain 
not; far from it indeed. We take ad¬ 
mirable care that any antagonist de¬ 
serving of our notice, shall rue the day 
that his evil fate led him to provoke 
an adversary, whose powers and incli¬ 
nation to smite the ungodly have ne¬ 
ver been denied or even doubted. For 
the same reason, we make no complaint 
over their attacks on John Bull. . He 
destroyed those to whom he opposed 
himself, and is still in cver-resUess 
activity in the same pursuit. That the 
Whigs in their desperation should 
have resorted to the till then unheard- 
of method of calumniating the suppo¬ 
sed editor by name, is only in accord¬ 
ance with the usual shabbiness of their 
conduct. We should bo ashamed, in¬ 
deed, that any of our writers, turning 
away from the consideration of the 
primiplcHy should abuse the editore of 
the Morning Chronicle and Times— 

Mr-, or Mr-, by allusion to 

their personal history, even if their lu¬ 
cubrations happened by any rarechance 
to possess sufficient talent to call forth 
our anger. 

But admitting, as we fredy do, the 
propriety of attacking us, and others 
like us; we must add, that the literary 
scavengers who took up the trade of 
assassin, displayed a feeling of filthy 
malignity in their impotent attacks on 
the great writers of the party, which 
is laughable from its feebleness, while 
it disgusts by its baseness. Words¬ 
worth is taunted in the Edinburgh 
Review, and a thousand minor pud¬ 
dles, with being a stamp-master, as if 
that hod anything to do with the Ex¬ 
cursion. Soul^ey is abused for being 
Laureate, and bis boyish extravagan¬ 
cies flung in his facfr^ow Coleridge 
has been insulted, it is^eedless to re¬ 
capitulate—arid the pamble life, and 
"tuideviating kindness of Sir Walter 
' Scow, cannot'save him froin venorrions 
ull^lings fro^ f^ple, whose ^eHions 
Bi^is ’mt remind us of the achie^,- 
lUerils of fiiie mouse in the Ba^xa^d- 
myomachia^ ^ 


.. XiXT^w }axtvXov 

iaKVu 

Kai Ahi ou woy99 tnetytf 

As they cannot understand what we 
have quoted, we may as well inform 
them, that in their attacks on the most 
eminent literary character of the coun¬ 
try, in cowardice of n^anner, in skulk- 
ingiiess of operation, in imbecility of 
effbot, and total want of impression on 
the object assailed, they may find their 
prototype in their brother Vkrmin. 

We shall give our readers one spe¬ 
cimen of their attacks. In the London 
Magazirte for February, 1823, it may 
perhaps be remembered by Bom&few 
people, there was .a review of Pcveril 
of the Peak, racked by an insulting 
spirit. The Author of Wavferley -ms 
compared to Cobbett, &c. All this rs 
perhaps fair enough, and not more ab¬ 
surd than what is given us by the 
idiots of the New Monthly, who find- 
evidences of a conspiracy against tlie 
liberties of the country in the Scotch 
Novels; bu t we distinctly recollect feel¬ 
ing a dight sensation of disgust on 
reading it. We did not at the time 
know, what has since come to o.ur 
knowledge, that it had contained a 
passage of consummate blackguardism." 
Between the first and second para- 
gra|>hs as they now stand, another was 
originally printed, and, good reader, 
here it is.—[[Observe that the Vermin 
had attributed the Scotch Novels al¬ 
ready by name to Sir Walter Scott— 
an assertion which he repeats immedi¬ 
ately after.]] 

‘‘ There were two things that we used to 
admire of old in this author, and that we 
have had occasion to admire anew in the 
present instance,»the extreme life of mind 
or naturalness displayed in the descriptions, 
and' the magnanimity and freedom from 
bigptry and prejudice shewn in the draw, 
ing of die characters. This last quality is 
the more remarkable, as the reputed author 
is accused of being a’ ihorOfigh^paced parm 
tUan in his ownpereon^-^intolcrmt^ MRU. 
C£:jrAUY, aieak; a p&ofessku toad- 
eater, a STURDY HACK, A PITIFUI. 
RETAILERORSVBORNEfaOF ItSFABtOUS 
SlARDERS, A LITERARY JACK KETCH, 
veho would greedily jacrijtce any otic ofano- 
iherway ofminking as a victim to prejudice 
and powerf and yet wo^ld do it by other 
hands^ r^her'tfian appear }n U himself 
Cap thu he all true of the Author of Wa- 
verley j and does he deal out such line 
ibilf^heapM justice to'all sects and parties 
m timea*i>ast ?• Perhaps (if so) one of these 
extremes ac^nts for tlie other; and, as 
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* he knovs all qualities with a learned spi¬ 
rit,* probably he may be aware of this prac¬ 
tical defect in himself, and be determined 
to shew to posterity, that when hU <mn in- 
tercH was not concerned^ he was as free 
from that naMCOtut and pettifogging higoU 
ry^ as a mere matter of specttlaiion^ as any 
fnan could be. As a novel-writer, he gives 
the devil his due, and he gives no more to 
a saint. He treats human nature scurvily,' 
yet handsomely; that is, much as it, dc. 
serves; and, if it is the same person'who 
is the author of the Scotch Nov^, and who 
has a secret moving hand in certain Scotch 
Newspapers and Alagazincs, we may fairly 
' cliaracterisc him as 

^ The wisest, iiicancst of mankind.’ 

Among other characters in the work 
before us, is that of Ned Christian, a 

COID-ULOODEB HYPOX^UITE, PANDEK, 

AKi> iKTAi&UEn ; yet a man of prodi¬ 
gious talent,—of great versatility,—of un¬ 
alterable self-possessiop and good humour, 
and with a power to personate agreeably, 
and to the life, any character he pleased. 
Might not such a man have written tlie 
Scotch Novels ?” 

\^Sic in the first eopics-of ike Lon- 
don Maga%ine fur February 1823, p. 
24)5-208. hi the copies^ as now pui)- 
liskedy it does nut appear y and the space 
it occupied in the ftage is supplied by 
a piece of balaam, being an anecdote 
(f Dr Franklin,'^ 

Well, reader, what do you think of 
that ? Here is a wretch ilircctly call¬ 
ing one of the greatest and best men 
of the country, a toad-eater, a hack, a 
suborner, a slanderer, a Jack Ketch,— 
a man intolerant, mercenary, and 
mean, and, by implication, a cold¬ 
blooded hypocrite, a pander, and an 
intriguer. Is it expected that we 
should, say a word in answer ? No, we 
; leave yo|i to decide on the construc¬ 
tion of the head and heart of him who 
wrote it, without adding a word. 

■ This man is, if we may trust the 
chatter of booksellers'shops, Mr Tay¬ 
lor, seibior partner of the house of 
Taylor and Hessey, 90, Fleet Street, 
;and 13^ Waterloo Flace. , , We take a 
pleasure in hanging him upon a gib¬ 
bet as a ftfobiipt w,thO slow-moving 
^fingerof soMi^'vitH t^swropriatc 
label This id Mf /who 

wrote the review of 
Peak for his Fleet StTeet'^isi;ellany* 
JdlteT it yes -printed, terroS^ s^z6d^%e 
.ibowardfy spirit of the prc^etCRf^^and 
after h^iog' disposed of two ot &itee 
" hundred j(*f th^> they were 
wi%. the. most famatble^.. rapidity. 


Some, however, were out of their 
reach, and from one of them.is printed 
the above. What a combination of 
filth there is in the whole transac¬ 
tion! The paltry motive, the direct 
falsehood, the low and ridiculous 
enty, the mean venom of the compo¬ 
sition, well harmonize with the poor 
and snivelling poltroonery of its sup¬ 
pression. It says as plainly as a fact 
can speak. We would be assassins 
we durst. Our cowardice, and not our 
will, prevents. 

Enough of this. We have just one 
observation to make, and we con¬ 
clude. The pretext alleged in the 
above extract for insulting Sir Walter 
Scott, is his connexion, bis secret 
moving hand in pertain Scotch news¬ 
papers and magazines.'^ ■ I’here is no 
need of blinking the question in men¬ 
tioning his connexion with maga¬ 
zines. It is insinuated that Sir Wal¬ 
ter writes for us; and that such a 
procedure, on his part, would be con¬ 
strued into a high crime by those 
whom we have demolished, is natural 
enough. They, however, who know 
Edinburgh society in almost any of its 
branches, know well, liow little need 
we have of even his powerful assist¬ 
ance, and how completely free he has 
always stood from any connexion, real 
or suspected, with tlie various literary 
squabbles in which it hasb^en our lot 
to have been implicated. The allu^ 
sion to the newspaper is to the Bea¬ 
con business, and there, too, ‘it was 
evident as the eun at noon-day, that 
he had nothing whatever to do with 
that unfortunate paper. Chuckle- 
pated indeed must that critic be, who, 
aft(‘r having perused a column of it, 
could have suspected such a mau of 
dabbling in so feckless a concern. 

This w'e know to be mere waste of 
wOTds in Edinburgh, or for the decent 
circles of London. But let us for a 
moment conceive the possibility of Sir 
Walter Scott’s having not merely a 
secret moving hand in certain obnoxi¬ 
ous Scottish publications, but suppose 
him actually to have written tlie pa¬ 
pers qn the Cockney School of Poetry, 
the Letters on Professor Leslie’s ig¬ 
norance of Hebrew, the Pilgrimage to 
the Kfrk of ShottS, the Sorrows of the 
Stot, the Chaldee MS., the Review of 
the of Bronze, the Horee Scandi- 
;,C8e,—in short, all the articles of t^ 
Magazine which, cru^ed our enemies 
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to tbe earth; to have been the au¬ 
thor of the exposure of Lord Archi¬ 
bald Hamilton^ which cost the pro¬ 
prietors of the Beacon the. sum of 
twelve pence; or alt and sundry, the 
punj^nt, or would-be-pun^ent articles 
in^he Beacon and Sentind, and any 
otner newspaper which has dven of¬ 
fence to those eminent friends of the 
liberty of^the press^ the Whigs of 
Scotland. Suppose hitu’ the very con¬ 
centrated and embodied essence of all 
this, and then let us look at the dif¬ 
ferent conduct of Whig and Tory, un¬ 
der the same circumstances. Had he 
done this, and more than this, lie never 
would have been in any proportion so 
unsparing and so unfeeling a libeller 
of the Whigs, as Lord Byron or Mr 
Thomas Moore have been of the To¬ 
ries. We put it out of the question, 
that all our Tory attacks on the Whigs 
were trux, while all their Whig at¬ 
tacks upon us have been false, wishing 
merely to measure tlie compositions 
of both parties, as nothing but emana¬ 
tions of party hostility; and to deny 
that ail the papers above enumerated, 
and os many more of the same nature 
as the most eager investigator of such 
a subject can hunt up, amount in vio¬ 
lence to the avowed publications of 
Moore and Byron. Have wc insulted 
iemale character and'outraged female 
feeling, as the author of the infamous 
Twopenny Post-Bag ? have we ransack¬ 
ed aU the rancorous records of politi¬ 
cal hate, to scrape up the vile personal 
attacks upon private life, which form 
the. attraction of the equally infamous 
Fudge Family ? have we, like the au¬ 
thor of these books, made women the 
constant and never-failing, butt for 
scurrilous and unmanly w*t, as he has 
done in bis friend Mr Perry’s” pa¬ 
per ? tor all which things—even now 
when they arc forgotten, and their 
piquancy lost by the utter disproval of 
all their slanders and insinuations—^are 
praised as roost admirable effusions by 
the Westminster Reviewers. Has any 
Tory writer insulted the memory of a 
man who perished in one of the most 
awful visitations which can befall hu¬ 
manity, as Lord Byron has done to 
Lord Castlereagh?—a piece of heartless, 
raseality, rendered more hideous by 
the studied and cold-blooded defend 
set up for it by the nauseating creatures 
of the Liberal. When has there 
from our pens such sarcastic pry- 


ings into the domestic circumstances 
of family as displayed in Don Juan, 
wherever its author had to speak of 
Dr Southey, or his friends? In a 
word, is there anything that has ever 
been said or feigned of the atrocity and 
recklessness of uncalled-for libel which 
cannot be matched from the writings 
of the two most eminent of the Whig 
poets ? Nothing, 

Now, here is the contrast of Whig and 
Tory complete- Because Sir Walter 
Scott is supposed to have had a hand!’ 
in writing attacks on \^ig8 for Tory 
Magazines or Newspapers—truly or 
falsely supposed—^it happens to be 
falsely, but that does not at all affect the 
question under consideration—he is to 
be laid open to the unsparing calumny 
of the Whig press—and even a-work of 
imagination attributed to his pen, can¬ 
not be reviewed without spiteful insi¬ 
nuations. On the contrary, the only 
men whom the Whig party can at all be 
conceived to put forward as his equals 
in talent, are avowedly the authors of 
most insolent and false libels on the 
Tory party; and when did that cir¬ 
cumstance ever influence any of our 
critiques ? No—everywhere due credit 
is given to the talent displayed by their 
productions—they are never made at 
all the objects of personal hostility. 
So far from having the circumstances 
of their private life looked into, their 
very peccadilloes (we use a light wofd 
designedly) are concealed from in¬ 
spection; and when one of them, 
Moore, falls into difficulty, that very 
government and its^^upporters, whom 
he has bcHUi so l^g and so actively 
calumniating, cqnm forward to give 
him every helping hand in their power, 
while, ai the same time, a gentleman 
under similar misfortune, (but pro¬ 
duced by far less blameable and inju- 
rious circumstances,) Mr Hook,is per¬ 
secuted lyith a rabidity of hatred un- 

£ aralleled'in the ahnols of political 
ostility. . , 

We have said, perhaps, more than 
enough on this sul^ect, but it is one 
which cannot be too often ineukatecl 
on the mkidatff the Tory patty* They' 
may depend upon it, that the Wh^s^ 
partiouhriy tte hm writers of the fac¬ 
tion.. Ao^e them, and that no weapon ■ 
k dirty deadly, which will 
not ^ oaia by the faction. We have, 

S I, m -underplot of lour own, 
we ahall explain in a Let 
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our readen go back and see what has cries against what we have said about 
been said of Sir Walter Scott by this the Cockney creatures^ with what ap« 
Whig Magazine^—and then let them petite they may. 
listen to the peddling and pitiful out* 

* It differs from that noble master-piece in this, that Sir^Walter,*' p. 20A.—And 
again, ^Now, Sit Walter Scott only rec^ to us what we alreacly knew,'* p. 206.—:I»on- 
don Magazine for February 1823. • 

In a stupid attempt at wit in the same number, a poor devil, who signs himself 
Edward Herbert, calls Sir Walter Scott alias the 'Great Ukknowm, alias Biti. 
Beacok, alias Guk 271 KO WAi.TEiu**»Londoii M^^azine for February 1823, p. 160. 
Poor Driveller! 


MUBIC^ A 

Whenever Hie word Music isf 
mentioned, there comes into our mind 
a story of an old friend of ours, from 
about the Passes—“ Aberdeen awa,” 
who had not a small smatch of the hot 
Highland blood about him. He was 
a great pibroch-player; and of course 
as testy and bigoted about his country 
tunes as a Cameronian, who has lived 
fifty-five years upon oatmeal, can be 
about his religion. He had gone to 
the South of England upon some busi¬ 
ness, and unfortunately got engaged 
one day at the liouse of a Dilletante of 
the first water, who, as the devil would 
have it, had an Amateur Concert for 
that very evening. The instruments 
assembled accordingly, and the usual 
routine of overtures, quintetts, and 
coheertos, went on. Our friend waxed 
more and more uneasy; he fidgetted 
mightily on his chair; applied ever 
and anon to his ''mull, and took 
glass after glass of what the sideboard 
afforded* He wds no quieter. His 
nether man still swayed uneasily about, 
and his face grew redder and redder. 
His deafness to all queries, as to " how 
he was entertain^/' evidently in-f 
creased upon him ; and his gruff xr- 
plications became more .and more un¬ 
intelligible. At lost the host, after 
some elaborate overture, put the qtiea- 
tion direct,—** Had he ever heard 
suA music before " Jfa ; God be 
thankit," was the .gruff rjei^nse.. 
" What ? wasn’t *he musical ? didn’t 
heBte it?"—“Lite it.i" quoth he, 
taking the last violent pinA of suee^, 

7 “ Troth, it may be guid nhitlietnati^, 
noe doot; but I'll be d*^/if 'itbe 
niuacrv ’ . 

Ip our 70uth, to our shame be it 

r ':en^ to# were something of a fid- 
• left ht off becaujiksroAougbt 


Mutic, a Satire, by Fimson Sharp, Esq 


SATIRE.t 

it not very creditable. We did not 
choose to run the risk, like Doctor 
Midtlleton, of being called '' fiddling 
Kit” Nay, we believe that at one 
time we were even a pipe-player, 
though we have always thought it best 
to keep that a secret j and as ontforfe, 
to confess a truth, lay less in execurion 
than in pathos, we always had a sort 
of. grudge at those coxcombs who 
found a sort of harlequin-like fame 
upon making slight-of-hand shifts 
upon the violin, or totigueing turkey- 
cock arpeggios on the German fiute, to 
the utter discomfiture of all melody. 
We own that we once aided and abet¬ 
ted in scattering some white hellebore 
amongst a party of glee-singers, who 
made a sudden finale in a sneezing 
trio, and at another time lent Odoherty 
a box of lip salve, which we happenea 
to have in our waistcoat pocicet,' to 
grease the fiddlestick of a deaf ama¬ 
teur, who shall be nainel^s. How we 
enjoyed his airs and flourishes, and 
'' damnable faces,* whilst be imagined 
he was leading a noisy concertante 
with a fiddle all the while as dumb as 
old Luckie Wanless the spae-wifo! 

There surely is (more is the pity)' 
a pleasure in the “ lex talionis."^ In 
our younger days wc remember being 
ent, as the present fashionable phrase 
goes, by a man with red hair, harsh 
voice, disagreeable manners, no brains, 
and spectacles^ who for some incx- 
licable reason suspected himself of 
eing d man of consequence. This, no 
doubt, mbrtified us excessively. But 
we were amply repaid by seeing the 
outter cut, the week after, by an dffi- 
ccrof a crack lament pf dragoons^ 
We shall not vastly forget the satis¬ 
factory sardonic smile which wc felt 
unctuondy playing over our counte- 

l2ino. pp. 310. 4s. 6(1. I.ongnian, tendiMi. 
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nance at that lucky minute. We ne¬ 
ver pass that comer of Prince's Street, 
without a feeling of the gratified. It 
was, we confess, with something of 
this feeling, with a'touch of mischie¬ 
vous satisfaction, that we took up this 
little Brochure. In fact, it came over 


A Satire, ' H^ug* 

us like a deviled ^zard upon a reti^ 
ring nausea. But the reader must 
judge for himself. We shall not waste 
, time ^ in dilating upon the plan of a 
satire, the subject of which the title 
sufficiently elucidates. The author 
after some preliminary invocations— 


O w, if any such are to be found. 

Who,, Harmonists, yet leave not sense for sound; 

Ojye, if any such are to be had 

Wno, Melodists, are not yet crotchet-mad. 

List to my strain, &c. • 


dashes into his subject. Slashing right and left, something after the manner 

of the-but oomparisons are odious. The sacrifice of meaning to execution, 

is one of the great ol^ects of his indignation. ^ 

When Casuists of Demosthenes inquired 

^That gift, by orators the most desired, 

'Tis said the sage, to their full satisfaction, 

Spoke In brief thunders, ** Action; Action; Action!" 

Strapfte freak of fate—The great Athenians' saw. 

Forgot in pulpits, gives a fiddler law. 

Calls down coy Fame, and regulates the doom 

Of him who would enchant a concert-room. 

What is yqn puff-inspired coxcomb’s boast? 

Not that his air, but elbow mopes the most. 

Talk of the raptured Minstrel, who can biing 

The soul of pathos from tlie trembling string. 

Can voice the swell of Patriot daring, l)igh. 

Or breathe .at will the Lover’s softest sigh; ^ 

Talk of such aims, such requisites aa these p 

Preach to the whirlwinds, or beseech'^the seas? 

In vain) fond fool, thifie eloquence thou wastest, 

^ He wins who jerks his fiddlestick the fastest; 

Great and more great his glory aye shall grow 

Who skips frond A in alt to B below; 

And hark ! the DiUetantis’ general roar— 

He shakes—as shake was never shook before! 

« « « « . 


To Stringo’s feats I have no sort of grudge— 
Fiddlers have taught him, and let fiddlers judge 
Do but observe him scampering up amain 
The ladder of the notes, then dqwn again ; 

He to the topmost step with ease can climb. 

And mark—how true nis stamping foot beats time. 
See .him at concerts, perking in the middle 
Of horn anil hautboy, ^eatidiKiiii and gr^at fiddle— 
Like the just man,” nis tone of truth is found 
Still pndismay’d amid the crash of som^. 

When worlds of meeting quirks the mind appal. 
Like tholast day (oh I vTere it so) of al}, 

I bear no grudge—yet who will hot tutm sick. 

When he cal^ music what is onjly trick; - ‘ 

Trick—that may servfe to kill ah idle hour. 

And teach the .ear, though not Iheaoul, iUi power? 
IVick—that might to exptibssadn lend a ^ce, . 
But when she's banish’d, ill supnli^ h^r pla^, 

1 bear no grhds^—rimme wish. 

That shall not pass for fl^, is put fidi; , 

Let but, hung out^ a gilded %(&^%ipear 
^ With “ Slight of hand in harm/imySmeheref 

17 
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So it shall p$s3 beneath its proper name, * 

And wc shall cease to hope and cease to bkmc. 

^ « » • 

In days when true ambition had control,' 

The ear was but the. entrance to the soul. 

The ivory gate through which the minstrers strain 
Might a fit passage to her state obtain, 

Stirring with tender,.gay, or warlike colls. 

The secret chamber or the lofty halls; 

' Sport saw the chase; Desire hxs mistress charms; 

Hope bent to hear, and, Courage grasp’d his arms; 

Peace softer smiled; G^ieF raised her languid head; 

And Care, as Joy tripp'd lightly forward, fled— 

But now, too oft the strain, like humble Hodge, 

Stops short, and revels in the porter’s h^ge, 

There plays quaint tricks, stirs up a vulgar rout. 

And getting tiresome, is at last kick’d out. ' 

•A,' 

The next passage wc would seriously recommend to the attention of the 
Amateurs of the Society for “ Ancient Music." When they have fairly got 
through the anthems, and motets and fugues of Doctor Bull or Dr Blow, wiy 
not go back again ? 'twould be variety. The idea is certainly new. It woul^ 
be as good as a double in hare-hunt, with all the beagles in foil cry, preci^y 
over the ground they had juSt run— 


Why—if in quavery labyrinths ye delight. 

Runs up,” so hign they’re almost out of sight. 
Chords” that would puzzle e'en Apollo’s art. 
And crashes” that might give the devil a start. 
Why, if in these the real secret lies. 

Not copy him, of old, who gain'd the prize 
By driving slyly in the self-same track 
Where lie liad driven before, his chariot, bapk ? 
If ’tis a feat to thread that mazy strain. 

It must be worse to thread it back again; 

Start at the end; and read, however crabby, s 
As 'twere the Talmud—^you a Hebrew Rabhi; 
Play on ; nor doubt applauses shall pursue: 

It must be fine —both difficult and new ; 

Play on; nor dread l^t amateurs misci^ yq, , 

I warrant they ’ll take preludio for finale ! 


The following shrewd rule is addressed to those who would shine as concert 

performers. We quote it for the benefit of those whom it may concern. ^ 

, • 

A concert ? If in concerts thou would'st shine. 

Take, once for all, this simple rule of mine— 

Hefarrest in an exhibition tells 


Vot; XVI. 


Who makes his instrument a soniething else* 

’Tis Dragonetti's very pink of grace „ 

To run a jig upon \he double bass; 

Whilst, hark! dementi might and maiii'lays Gd 
To make his keys out-rumble a Ttombon ’ 

If Puzzi came, they might as well be mute, 
Unless their Imms became a German fltt^' 

Lo! Nicbolm. Would'st thou esca^ 

Th^n let thy German flute beepme 

Ask ye how Treble half of Lon^n 

Wby^ be could make one whistle'soanS^like two j 

irnrauaird.Fame j yhich notb^^^iaU 'iiBiBkt 

Until a fiddle fotns ventriloquwj;*^. 
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Rule the second fbr Tocalists^-is equally to the purpose. Certain tragic per- 

fbrmersi too^ profit by it. 

\ , 

Sense, poetry, and feeling—what are they ? 

Your true musician’s key-note is display. 

Hear Madame^ in the intervals of song. 

Lug in cadenzas, twenty minutes long; 

See Signor y gaping in an endless sweli. 

To shew us that hiS lungs are like a bell; 

dopy them, Kean. It cannot be a sin 

In Hamlet's pauses to play harlequin ; 

Or, if the gods above thy fencing clap. 

Embrace th' occasion— thou art up to trap, 

And when thy foil Laertes shall subdue, 

Tip 'em some more on’t—pink Horatio too. 

« 

Our author’s, indignatioh next turns upon the absurdity which, in truth, is 
glaring enough, of people becoming composers upon the strength of their being 
performers, as a quick band argued a nimble wit, or a strong finger a power¬ 
ful imagination. 

Now novelty is in such high demand, 

* That every tasteless dabblcr tries his hand; 

Each pence-paid scraper must the public dare; 

Each opera-singer must contrive an air; 

To few, or none, the favouring heavens have lent 
Voice to perform and genius to inven,t; 

Yet see—^how one the gaping town invades 
With pining Ellens” and “ Bewilder’d Maids,” 

And many a maudlin mawkish strain, that wc. 

For lack of better, call a melody. 

Just as the flow’ret which at Christmas blows. 

Scentless and poor of hue, is term'd a Rose. 

-Oh ! potent rcasoners, never to be shaken, 

Unmatch'd from Aristotle down to Bacon. 

Yes'; with the chaplet be their logic graced. 

Who from a windpipe argue to a taste. 

Let Nelson,” murder’d, in your gizzard stick. 

Or the “ Bewilder'd. Maiden” make you sick. ■ . 

This is the clenchgr* of the world polite, 

The Jew can sing, and therefore be can write. 

Contented not with praises justly due 
For warbling airs, unless he makes them too. 

. He, with a wisdom somewhat of the frail. 

Seeks both the cod's head and the salmoU's tail.” 

Thus false ambition cheats each class; the man 
Who executes the work must also plan. 

.Ploy'rs will write dramas; druggists fix the dose; 

^ li^&sons be architects, and B-m compose. 

>. ' 

Tl^e,8tpp^ IpdifferoDce of composers tp the quality of the yrords'they set, 
has been (mten expbscd'. Singers are just as baJl. Bums and Moore hav6 each 
written words for the air of Robin Adair, yet mark the trash which you still 
hear appended t6 it in public. However, hear Simeon Sharp, Esq. 

If mid some goldsmiths gewgaws you behold 
A brooch or bracelet glittering o'er with gold. 

Would ye not startle to find nothing in't. 

But some vile ^ard or despicable flint ? 

Surely but ttvo^ eon elusions oould remain— 

/Tkr tin^llU copper^ or the man'e insane.'' 
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Give Breve a peg to hang his notes upon. 

And be it brick or ruby, 'tis all one; 

The muse of Shakespeare, or the Bellman's stuff ]; 

Give Breve but syllables, and that's enough— 

-Say, gentle reader, and oblige the muse. 

Which horn of the dilemma would you choose ? 

The good mmician is lastly summed up, something after the spirit of the 
‘'True-born Englishman." It is rather too savage—absolutely shocking; 
and would, wc think, startle Dr Johnson himself, even upon his own defini¬ 
tion of " a good liater." 

' 

Of men, if there's one cl^ss above the rest 
That from mine inmost nature I detest; 

One fellow-trav'llcr on this common rhod. 

Whose company 1 loathe, above a toad : 

If from the herd one coxcomb I must pick, 

. At whom ray gorge heaves and my soul grows sick; ^ 

“ WeVe I compell'd to doom him to perdition. 

That one should surely be “ a good musician." 

Without a fancy, where shall we appeal ? 

’ Without an eye to note, a heart to feel; 

Without or soul or sense to understand, 

Witliout—wif/i nothing but a nimble hand! 

Since him his stars have not a tailor made. 

The pickpocket's were sure a better trade < 

Than thus, sans passion, feeling, mind, or heart. 

To murder nature and dishonour art 

4 

Let us take breathJ—" A little civet, good apothecary." Marry— 

" ' ■ Here's a stay 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old Death 
Out of his rags." 

Thank Heaven! the next page is of a milder character,.and we hasten to 
quote it. To those who have ever had their hearts warmed, or the tears brought 
into their eyes, by the stirring and pathetic old melodies of Scotland or Ireland, 
w'e think it will give pleasure. We confess we ourselves .like it well enough to 
wish there were more ^uch in the book. 

0! I have lived in many a snatch of song. 

Old as the mountains, as their breezes stropg; 

In many a stirririg, many a mournful lay^ 

Of times gone by, preserved through many a day, 

Which, heard but once, the heart will ever keep. 

O'er which our grandaires wept—our sons shall weep, 

And felt ^em fall and soothe, when ill at ease. 

Like scatter'd oil upon the ruffled seas, . 

Till all my nature bow'd to their control. 

And .the sweet sounds dissolved my very soul. 

Who were the minstreh ? How perverse their lot, .' 

Their lays surviving, and their names forgot;' 

' ' . ' Unlike the sires of many a ^nderous strain, . 

. Whose scores have mould^^^ but whose names remain. 

Where are the tomes of many to be found 
Who heretofore have fill'd the world widi sound ? 

Destroy'd, forgottcat, heeded not—Oh, ^bame 2 
Hath noii^ counterpoint but dcftfea'd fame ? 

Methinks I see th' indignant shade, of Ghick, 

Piccini, still indine^ to win a |huck; : 

And Frenchman L^li, wkh h^^arms. arkimho ; 

Where arc they now ?—Forgotten—gone—in limb*); 
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Each Ut dftT a star that ne^er Mts: 

. Where are their worke “ IFtiA attihe Capuleii* 

• • . • 

% ' 

Our author can be In a good humour when he pleases. 

Stephens^ no doubti is sweety but you may hear 
In many a theatre a voice as dear ; 

And for her science^ why^ sir^ I will stake 
A sovereign j Hallande makes a better shake."**-* 

“ A sovereign! nay, bet something”^^* Sir, content ye. 

If you think one too little, make 'em twenty. 

And then, for flexibility of throats. 

Let Stephens run the scale in quarter-notes! 

No; Catalani’s is the pipe for mwer^ 

I do believe she’d * hold good half hour. 

* 'BaUads are Stephens’Jbrfe;—1 can’t endure a 
^^Alere ballad-singer straining at bravura.”— 

-^^Sir; very probably; and, with submission. 

I’ll tdee the converse of your proposition, 

Stiil there’s one gift, one charm, beyond all these”— 

1'* A charm indeed, pray, name it, if you please.”— 

"Ay, sir, one grace beyond the reach of art.”— 

And what is that, in God’s name ?” 

" ^ Sir, a heart; 

That spell, that periapt, that jnastcr-zest. 

Which, like Aladdin’s lamp, dims all the rest.”. 


Again, take liis sketch of a modem concert. 


The flippant leader seats him in the middle; 

The tenor grave, and pompous the great Addle; 
Tile hautboy at his solo squints wim pride; 

. The simpering flute Sits with his head aside; 

They tune; the books are oped;. the master’s bow 
Lets fall the well-known tap, and off they go! 
— Think ye, yond fashionables shall endure 
To sit mumcnance through a whole overture? 

No; chitchat to the Aria lends a grace. 

And whisper’d scandals help the thorough bass. 
Till sudden^, perhaps, they’re ta’en aback, 

.Caught by some pause'* in the full tide of clack.' 

-Another crash —bows, elbows jerk amain. 

And tongues and fans arc at their work again. 

. Strange exhibition l-^nd is this the goal; 

The feast of .sound; Uie raptoe of the soul; 

The treat where none can sympathy refuse. 

The heists of art, and triun^ of the muse ? * ' 


' > *4 

But we must have done; and shall conclude with we following eTwomiastic 
passa^, being addressed to certain bibUopoles, for whom Odoherty says) 
a particular regard.” We are sure our good friend, Messrs Boosey, 
Monzani, Goulding, &c. will take it as a compliment. 


jFareweU I—yet eye my wearied quill 
, Take from tne satirist one drop of pra%,^ 

J laud ye’lhswallow laud 6f mine, . 

JFbr n£ver mafeing ymrJine^tUngM too fine* 

Ip sooth, your mystery would sooti be past. 

If these fine thi^ were fine enough to^last; ' 
If every finest id not meet with finer ; 

And every dwindle to a minor;. 

:And’tis the no-]^ua*^tra ^ ^ art, ' 

Ihat still Rossiid overcrowa Moaart. 
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Oh 1 'twere a grief fiir modern eons of song^ 

If their huge jtomes of crotcHets lived too long; 

For who wodd be at charge to buy him new. 

With five score anaent fouos to play through; 

Or who, that had immortals by me score. 

Could make him room for fifty'folios more ? 

Full many a sheet wohld due admirers lack, 

Did aught remain of LuUi, Bull, or Bach, 

And music-seUers feel a gap in^ature. 

If great musicians did not yield to greater. 

If German Bddlcrs deathless rondeaus made. 

Why, what the vengeance would become of trade ? 

This be your motto, be what will your crest, 

" What's best is newest, and what's newest best!" 

'' A perilous shot out of an elder-gun.” Go thy ways, .old Simeon.—Thou 
runnest, we conceit, no little risk of getting thy head broken with a Cremona, 
which, if it improved the harmony of thy verses, were a coiisummation to be 
wished. We think we could guess at thee through thy.«^oomrae de guerre,-^ 
but we refrain. Vive la Bagatelle I we believe we owed thee something of a 
review, and we are glad of so good an opportunity of quitting old scores. 


MISS lakdon's poethy.' 

As you travel from the meat west- Apollo Belvidere, and other illustrious 
em boundary of the city ofWestmin- lumps of marble. The physiological 
ster—namely Hyde Park Corner<r—and reasons^ for this would lead us too 
proceed gingerly and genteelly towards niuch intp detail at the present mo- 
tliat divarication of the road which ment, and would, besides, trcncJi in 
takes you off in one direction tlirough. upon an eminent work on porter drink- 
Brompton, Fulham, Putney, ‘Rich- ing in general, which has been for se- 
mond, and thence into the country far veral months engaging the pen of one 
away; and on the other, bj^nights- of the first theologians in-the country, 
bridge, where the Baron of Woithmah We therefore leave the Cannon 
Urged his courser oh, , ‘ Brewery to tfie right, and luff to tlie 

WithoiU stop or stay, ^ larboard. Here you find yourself at 

the powdery way, debouchemeiii of a wide street, 

ha leads to Kensington— flanked by a pair of gas lamps, at die 

and thenoe.to Hammersmith, and the base of one of which is an inscription 

village, the way to which ia famous in in comely capitals, informing you that 

the History of Punning, as the reme- you are in one of th^ llans towns; and, 

dy for pens suffering under the yeUow- looking up, you will read—for Ykou 

ness df antiquity. can'st read, as Gray says, else you 

If you travel towards this fork, wo would not be perusing this article— 

say, you leave on your right hand the that you have to walk down Sloane 

Cannon Brewery, and on the left, the Street. If you be an antiquarian rc- 

young^tof the Hanstowns. Concern- poaitory, you will then begin to think 

ing tte Cannon Brewery, it is not our that you are in a region denominated 

Intention .here to'speak, save to say, after that illustrious native of the 

that its porter is not equal by any county of Down, in the province of 

to champagne, and it ,is gene- Ulster, who founded the British 

rally flowed to he the cause why so Museum; or if you be not, in which 

manv aninent poets who live in that. case we sliall think the better of you, 

n^gnbourhood; and are frotn dire he- you may proceed along, not troubling 

cessity compelled to drink it,.have not yourself with such reflections, but on 

that beautiful appearance widch we see the contrary whistling, like Dryden's 

depictured in the countenances of the Cymon, as you go, for want of thought, 


• Xhe lmprovisatTicc;.and other Poenia. By L, K. L.‘ with Lon¬ 

don: Printed for Hurst, Robinson and C<i. JW, Cheapsidc, and d, I'alMNJall, Ixmdon ; 
and Archibald Constable and Co., Edinburgh. 
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or flourishing your bamboo in the 
manner of Corporal Trup^ when his 
master went courting the widow. 
Marching through thte. street, right 
shoulders forward, and we know no¬ 
thing to stop you, except the Ca^an : 
coffeehouse in the middle of the way, 
where, jf you ^ve taken nothing to 
signify since* breakfast, you may stop 
for a whet, as nothing is so bad as 
suffering the body to pine for want of 
nutriment 7 —YOU come into Sloane 
Square, which does hot in ,any respect 
resemble the squares of Grosvenor or 
'RusselL Through this you may, if 
you like, meander again townward 
through the Park, through streets of 
‘ a raffish description; and emerging (for 
instance) at-the Hprse Guards, yqu 
may, if you have ndthingl»etter to, do, 
go look at the new bouse Mr Murray 
of Albemarle Street has just taken in 
that quarter of the world; but if you 
do, you will decidedly hare made a 
cursed round for nothing. ' 

Good heaven ! somebody will say, 
what is the meaning of this rigmarole 
cock-and-a-bull sort of nonsense ? Do 
yon take us for Peripatetics ? By no 
means, my good friends, but there is 
no need for hurry. The day is young. 
Ilooly and fairly goes far. Take the 
world easy. Blow not yoiir horse.in 
the morning, and you will be the far¬ 
ther on when night falls. We are 
now going on with the review of a 
book, though you may not perceive it, 
in the most orderly manner concei¬ 
vable. Wc were formerly pupils of the 
illustrious Professor Von Feinagle, and 
recollect that he, like Cicero before 
him, insisted upon the application of 
Topics which the judicious reader will 
find that we have, in due order,*' 
brought to bear in this case. 

For, to go without farther preludd 
to the matter in band, in that very 
street down which wc bade you shape 
your course, namely, Sloane Street, 
at the hundred and thirty-flrst num¬ 
ber thereof, dwells Miss Letitia Eli¬ 
zabeth Landon, who has just publish¬ 
ed a very sweet volume pf poetry un¬ 
der the signature of L. E. I#. Now it 
is not because she is a Very pretty 
girl, and a very good girl, that we are 
going to praise her poems, but becansfi 
we like them. We are altogether, and 
* by many years, too old. 

To sport witli Ainitryllis in the shade, 

Or in the tangles of Ne®ra’s hair, 


and, therefore, may be considered by 
many as equally incapacitated for ad¬ 
miring love-poetry, os we are avowed¬ 
ly from making love. 3 ut it by no 
means foUpws, non seguiiur; as they 
have it in the schools—for he who cam- 
ndt handle a wncil may admire Les¬ 
lie,—^the giiilUc$s even of gloves may 
delight in Spring, and he who never 
cracked a joke during his existence, 
may yet W able to. pucker up his 
mouth in a shower of smiles at the fa¬ 
cetiousness of some of our articles. So, 
though quite hors de combat in the 
fields of Cppid, we may yet give cri¬ 
tical judgment on the productions of 
his favourite muses. 

We have heard it said that in Miss 
Landon's volume there was too much 
love, and that it.would be desirable if 
she would vmtG bn something else. 
We beg your pardon—it would not. 
If she could change her sex, and be- 
comk a He, then, as the conundrum has 
it, the affiiir would be altered ; but as 
things are, .she k quite right No¬ 
thing can be truer, than that maxim of 
our.KioHTY jupBALiST,* that woman ‘ 
equals man in that one. glorious pas- 
sioD^ and that one 'Only; and, cons 6 <« 
qucntly; in it alone has she any chance 
of rivalling the bearded lords of crea¬ 
tion, What a pretty botchery Mrs 
Hemans, dever and, brilliant as in¬ 
deed she is, has made of it, when she* 
takes upon herself to d^ict the awful. 
fall of .the last of the cfsesars, in the 
breach 0 ^ the last wall of Byzantium ! 
Or who does not pity the delusion of 
Miss Porter, when she fancies thatahe 
is giving us the grim features of ,Sir 
William Wallace, with a white hand¬ 
kerchief to his face,, and a bottle of 
aromatic vinegar undei^ bis nose? 
Again, wl)at mbte odiously blue-stodc- 
ing and blundering, than Madame de. 
StaeTs Germany. We ^ould almost 
as soon read one of^er beau Sir James 
MTntosh's articles in the Edinburgh 
Review. What' more vivid, naore 
heart-stirring, than those ^rts of Co- 
rinne which have escaped the 
shewing off literature? MlssHolf^d’s 
Fajkirl^ Miss Mitford’s Lyrics, Miss 
Porden’s M;ineralflgy,.&c, &c. &c< are 
all doomed, by the very principle of 
their .e^stence, to a speedy dissedu- 
tion,' as rapid as Lady Moron’s poli¬ 
tics. Rut on their own ground, Lovx, 
who dqubts but that these ladies* would 
be a model for the odious male crea- 


* Odolierty. 3Ittxini xxi. 
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tures who venture on it? Take our* 
most eminent amorist, Ladjr HoUand^ 
little maoj Tom Moore,^nd see how 
cord, glitt^hig, tinsel-like, nine-tenths 
of his poetry on the subject ai^e, and 
how completely, how immeasurably 
under his model, Sappho, sinks, 
even in his most elevated and Success¬ 
ful efforts.‘ Sappho! did we say? 
Why, he is inferior to many passages 
in the little volume before us, in real 
and true warmth and tenderness of 
delicate feeling. 

The principal poem of Miss Lan- 
don’s book, is entitled by a name most ^ 
ja w-breakingly perplexing to the popu¬ 
lation of Cockaigne; particularly that 
portion of them who have an affection 
,for lovely Italy,—the Improvisatricc. 
The idea is pretty; a young lady of 
great poetical powers falls in love, 
unhappily, as usual, and her adven¬ 
tures afford a thread on which to hang 
little poems of her composition. The 
opening is a very melodious piece of 
versification. 

I am a daughter of that land, 

Where the poet*s lip and the painter’s 
hand 

divinev--wbere earth and sky 
Are'picture’both andpoetry— 

I am of Florence. ’Mid the chill 
Of hope and feeling, oh ! 1 still 
Am proud to think to where I owe 
My birth, though but the dawn of woe! 

My childhood pass’d 'mid radiant things, 
Glorious as Hope's imaginings; 

Statues but known from shapes of the 
cartli, 

By being too lovely for mortal birth ; 
Paintings whose colours of life were caught 
From the fairy tints in the rainbow wrought; 
Music whose sighs, had a spell like tliosc 
That float on the sea at the evening's close; 
lianguage so silvery, that every word 
Was like the lute's awakening chord; 

Skies half sunshine, and half starlight; 
Flowers whose lives were a breath of de¬ 
light ; 

liCaves whose green pomp knew no wither¬ 
ing ; 

Fountains bright as the skies of our 
Spring ; 

And songs whose wild and passionate line 
^Mted ia sdSTofVbeDiAlst Hke mine." ' 

There are many other as swelling 
‘ and Coleridge-like passages through 
the poem—and some of the stories in¬ 
troduced are highly poetical—particu¬ 
larly the Moorish Romance. But we 
are puzzled how to make quotations. 
Somehow or other, the newspapers 
have got hold of this poem, and quoted 
from it so liberally, that they have 


left nothing for the more slow moving 
critiques of Monthly reviewers. The 
gCTis de ]^ume in London have pawed 
the hook kindly, wc doubt not, but 
clumsily, and we fear that there may 
be a reaction. The clever lads who 
write for Knight’s Quarterly Magsu 
zine, have called Miss L. E. L. the 
girl puffc^ in the newspapers,” and 
though they hasten to do away the 
apparent unkihduess by a civil ana flat¬ 
tering notice, yet the very use of the 
phrase (not a very'gallant one for you, - 
young gentlemen) marks the nature 
of the impression likely to be made 
by panegyrics proceeding- from such 
contraband, and indeed, we may safejy 
add, incompetent dealers in criticism. 

Miss L. has a good command of 
language, and a fair sto^ of poetical 
ideas, with a great deal of taste in ar¬ 
rangement, and an ear tuned to the 
varied melodies of the language. She 
would do much better if she. did not 
write after so many different models, 
and in so many distinct keys. But 
the lady is young, in her teens wc are 
told, and. Of course, will not listen to 
the voice of advisers like us powdered 
with the snow of years. We sliall not 
therefore now trouble her with such 
unpalatable food, but, quoting a couple 
of siieciraetis from her smaller poems, 
put an end to our article.—From “ The 
Legend of the Rhine.” 

Lord Herbert sat him in his hall; the 
hearth 

Was blazing as it mocked the storm with¬ 
out 

With its red cheerfulness; the dark hounds 
lay 

Around the fire; and the old knight had 
doff’d 

His hunting-cloak, and listen’d to the lute 
And song of the fair girl who at his knee 
Was seated. In the April hour of life, 
M’'hcn showers arc led by rainbows, and the 
heart : 

Is all bjoom and green leaves, was Isa¬ 
belle ; 

A band of pearls, white like the brow o'er 
which 

They past, kept the bright curls from off 
■ £heforehead; thence *' '* '' ' 

They wander'd to her feet—a golden 
shower. 

She had that changing colour qn the cheek 
Which speaks the heart so well; those 
deep-blue eyes. 

Like summer’s darkest sky, but not so 
glad— 

They were too passionate for happiness. 
Light was within her eyes, bloom on her 
cheek, 
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Her song had raised the q>irit of her race 
Upon her eloquent brow, ^he had just 
told 

Of the young Holand’s -deeds^-^ow he 
h^ !«tood ’ 

Against a host and conquerM; when there 
cami 

A pUgriui to the hall—and never yet 
Had stranger asked tor shelter and in vain! 
The board was spread, the Rlienish flask 
was drain’d; 

Again they gather’d round the hearth, 
again 

*The maiden raised her song; and at its 
blose,p— 

^ I would give worlds,’ she said, f to see 
this cAusif 

This gallant Roland! I could deem him all 
A man must honour and a woman love!’ 

^ Lady, I pray thee hot rec^ flhose wor^, 
For I am Kohuid!’ From his face he 
threw 

The hood and pilgr^’s cloak,««.and a 
young knight 
Knelt before Isabelle!’ 

They loved ;—they were helovcd. Oh, 
happiness / 

/ have said all that can he said of hliss^ 

In saying that they loved,. The young 
heart has 

Such store of •wealth in its own fresh •wild 
pulse ,• 

And it is Love that wor/cs the mine, and 
brings 

Its treasure to the light, I did love once, 
Loved as yOnth^'woniaii^Gcniiis loves ; 
though uow 

My heart w chilVd and sear'd, and taught 
to wear 

That falsest of false things—a mask of 
smiles; 

Yet every pulse throbs at the menwry 
Of that which has been ! Love, is like the 
glass, 

Thai throws its ow7i rich colour over all. 
And makes all beautiful, 2'hc morning 
looks 

Its very loveliest, •when the fresh air 
Has tinged the check •wc love wiQi its glad 
red ; 

And the hot noon Jilts by most rapidly. 

When dearest eyes gaze •with us on the 
^ page 

Bearing the poets woTrds of love: ojjd then 
The ireilight •walk, when the linltd arms 
can feel 

• beating of the heart; upon the air 
There is a music never heard but o;ice,» 

A light the eyes can never see again ; 

Each star has its own prophecy of hope. 

And every song and tak breathe of 
• love 

Seem echoes of tfte heart. 

And tune past by— 

As time will ever pass, when love has lent 
His rainbow plumes to aid his flight—and 
Spring 
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Had wedded with the Summer, when a 
, steed 

Stood Lord Herbert’s gate,—and Isa¬ 
belle 

Had wept farewell to Roland, and had 
given 

Her blue scarf for his colours. He was 
' ^ gone • 

To raise his vassals, for 'Lord Herbert’s 
• towers 

W ere menaced with a siege; and he had 
sworn 

fly Isabelle’s white hand that he,would 
daim 

Its beauty only as a conqueror’s prize* 

N Autumn was on the woo^ when the blue 
Rhine 

Grew red with blood:—Lord Herbert’s 
banner flies, . 

' And gallant is the bearing ofhis ranks. 

But where is he who said that he would 
ride 

At his right hand,to batde ?—Roland ? 
where 

Oh J where is Roland ? 

Isabelle has watched 
Day after day, night after night, in vain, 
Till. she has wept in > hopdessness, and 
thought 

Upon old histories, and said with them, 

‘ There is no faith in man’s fidelity 1* 
Isabelle stood upon her lonely tower ; 

And as the evening-star rose uj), she saW 
An armed traiir bearing her father’s ban¬ 
ner 

In triumph to the castle. Down she flew 
To greet the victorsthey had reached 
the haU 

Before herself. What saw the maiden 
there ?— 

A bier!—her father laid upon the bier ! 
Roland was kneeling by the side, his face 
Bowed on his hand^ and hid;—but tsa- 
belle 

Knew the dark curling hair and stately 
form, 

And threw her on his breast. He shrank 
away 

As she were death, or sickness, or despair. 

‘ Isabelle ! it was I who slew thy father I’ 

She fdl almost a corpse upon the body. 

It was too true ! With all a lover’s speed, 
Roland had sought the thickest o^he fight; 
He gain’d the field just as the crush be¬ 
gan;— 

Unwitting of his colours, he had slain 
The father of his worshipp’d Isabelle! 

They met once moreand Isabelle was 
, changed 

As much as if a lapse of years had past: 

She was so thin, so pale, and her dim eye 
Had wept away its luxury of blue. 

She had cut off her sunny hair, and wore 
A robe of black, with a white crucifix: 

It told her destiny—her youth was vowed 
To Heaven. And in the convent of the 

S 
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Tbat day she was to enter, Boland stood 
Like marble, cold, and pale, and motion, 
less; 

The heavy sweat upon his brow was all 
His sign of life. At length he snatch’d the 
scarf 

That Isabelle had tied around his neok, 
And gave it her,»and pray’d that she 
would wave 

Its white folds from the lattice of her cell 
At each pale rising of tlie evening-star, 
That he might know she lived* They part¬ 
ed.—Never 

Those lovers met again ! But Boland built 
A tower beside tlic Khine, and there he 
dwelt, 

And every evening saw the wlutc scarf 
waved. 

And heard the vesper.hynAn of Isabelle 
Iloat in deep sweetness o’er the silent river. 
< )nc evening, and he did not sec the scarf, 
He watch'd and watch’d in vain; at length 
his hope 

Grew desperate, and he pray’d his Isa¬ 
belle 

Might have forgotten him but midnight 
came, 

And with it came tlie convent’s heavy bell, 
Tolling for a departed soul; and then 
lie knew tliat Isauellk was dead ! Next 
day 

They laid her in her grave;—and the moon 
rose 

ITpon a mourner weeping therethat 
tomb 

Waa Boland's death-bed 1” 

We also insert the 

BALT.An or* CUESENTllJS. - 

“ I look’d upon his brow,—^no sign 
Of guilt or fear was there, 

He stood as proud by that death-shrine 
As even o’er Despair 
He had a power; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The dcadfiest form that Death could take, 
And dare it for the daring’s sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand, 

He raised them haughtily; 

And had that grasp been on the brand, 

It could not wave on high 
^^ith freer pride than it waved now* 
Around be looked with changeless brow 
On many a torture nigh; 


The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 
And, worst of all, bis own red steel. 

I saw him once before; he rode 
Upon a coaUblack steed. 

And tens of thousands throng’d the road 
And hade their warrior speed. 

His helm, his breastplate, were of gold. 
And graved with many dijp that told 
Of many a soldier’s deed ; 

The sun shone on liis sparkling mail, 

And danced his snow.plumc'ou the gale* 

But now he stood chained and alone, 

The headsman by his side. 

The plume, the helm, the diarger gone; 

The sword, which had dipfled 
The mightiest, lay broken near { 

And yet no sign or sound of fear 
(lame from diat lip of pHde; 

And never king or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher l^k than his did now. 

lie bent beneath the heodsnian’s stroke 
With an uncover’d eye; 

A wild shout from the numbeis'broke 
•Who throng’d to see him die. 

It waa a people's loud acdum^ 

The voice of anger and of shame, 

A nation's funeral cry, 

Rome's wail above her only son, 

Her patriot and her latest one.” 

So far for Miss Landon. W^e trust 
that sIjc will continue sedulously to 
cultivate her powers, and that in due 
course of time wc maybe ikvoured by 
another effusion of her muse, when 
her mind is more mtaLured by expe¬ 
rience, and expanded by additional 
stores of knowledge- It is but a poor 
compliment that we pay her, when we 
tell her that she is the cleverest girl in 
print. It will be in her own power to 
urrive at more po-itive distinction. 
We hope that all tlir Ixpi^hoitH which 
have horn distributed to her with un¬ 
wonted liberality by the stem censors 
of books, will not spoil her; and that 
wc shall have to greet her as cordially 
at her next appearance as wc do now ; 
and, of course. Miss I.., under a differ^ 
mit name. Is not that a good wi^ to 
end with ? 
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UOBA QERHAKICA* 

No. XVII, 
Schiller’s fiesxo. 


Among Schiller’s plays^ perhaps 
ther^ is not any one that has more 
** capabilities^ of being rendered ef- . 
fective and interesting in another lan.- 
guage> than the Conspiracy of f'i- 
esko." Frofti beginning to end it ex¬ 
hibits a bustle and variety of incident 
and situation, with a passionate liveli¬ 
ness of ^dialogue, and strength in the 
delineation of character, which are 
truly admirable. : But it has been less 
noti^d than the others, because, with 
much eneigy^ it combines many faults, 
and because the catastrophe (especial¬ 
ly the accidental death of the heroine, 
by the hapd of her husband) seems 
exactly calculated to provoke tne cen¬ 
sures of minor critics. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, cotdd be more easy than to 
change the concluding scenes if requi¬ 
site ; nor would there be any difficulty 
in modifying the dialogues regarding 
the intended fate of Bertha, (part of 
the underplot) in such manner that 
they would not prove offensive to the 
over-fastidious c^cacy of an English 
reader or auditor, who cannot forgive 
in Schiller, that boldness which he 
approves, even in his own minor au¬ 
thors, provided time has given them a 
sanction. 

* As to the Fiesko” being written, 
like the “ Robbers,” in prose, this ob¬ 
jection has been obviated already by 
Dr Reinbeck, whose edition of the 
play (in very good blank verse) we 
shall have recourse to at this time. In¬ 
deed, there can be no good reason why 
the Robbers” should not be treated 
in like manner. The fashion of wri¬ 
ting tragedies in prose has long since 
gone by in Germany as well as here; 
and there can be little doubt, that a 
refiu^mento of the Robbers,” (for, 
in a country where Shakespeare is re- 
moddled, so must Schiller be,) would 
obtain great applause, if properly con¬ 
densed, and wrpught down to that le¬ 
vel, which is suited to the powers of 
English actors, itnd' the so called re¬ 
fined taste of Enghsh audiences. With 
Fiesko, the difficulties would be great- 
o^|»^ularlwbecause it could not he 
cii»athrou|^i by means of three or 
^ood performers. Not only are 
ae qn^a^is personae numerous, but 
. that/nremany characters, which must 


be played with energy and skill, other* 
wise the effect would be lost; and 
where an author finds it difficult 
enough to obtain adequate representa¬ 
tives even for one hero, and one hero¬ 
ine—this obstacle is indeed almost in¬ 
surmountable. 

For the same reason (that is, be¬ 
cause the characters are so numerous,) 
we shall not insist on analysing the 
complicated underplots, but set down 
only Biich notices as will render a few 
extracts intelligible. The less need 
be said, because bad translations (in 
prose) of the “ Fiesko” have been alrea¬ 
dy published, and the story (if nothing 
more) can be judged of by them. 

Fiesko, Count of Levagna, who, at 
an early age, has obtained the highest 
distinction as a soldier, and has mar¬ 
ried a lady of very noble birth, enter¬ 
tains a mortal hatred towards the 
1 louse of Doria, the then reigning 
Dukes of Genua, not, indeed, against 
the old Duke Andreas, but against his 
nephew, the Crown-Prince Giannet- 
tino, whose enormous wickedness ren¬ 
ders the supreme power vested in his 
family highly dangerous and o^res- 
eive. Fiesko has mready, at the com¬ 
mencement of the play, laid plans for 
a revolution, and in order to conceal 
those plans more efibctually, he leads 
a life of seeming careless festivity, apd 
even abandoned libertinism. Above 
all, he pretends to have fallen vehe¬ 
mently in love with the Princess Julia, 
the sister of Giannettino, a woman of 
great beauty, but of unbounded vanity, 
and almost fiendish wickedness.—Tin 
this respect, her character, as Schiller, 
in one of his letters, confesses, rather 

oversteps the z/nmodesty of na- 
ture."2J—Consequratly, he n^lects 
the society pf his amiable wife, to 
whom he has not imparted his pkns^ 
their success depending wholly on his 
being able to keep up this assumed 
part, to which the distress suffered by 
his Countess obviotisly contributes. 
If he can but wait unsuspected, and de¬ 
lude the minds of persons in power, 
until his plans arc fully ripened, that 
until the arrival of certain Uoops 
in the harbour of Geiiua, he can then 
throw asidfi^the mask, and carry his 
great designs openly into execution. 
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Tfae under^plot is mode up by llie 
proceedings of the Geniiese nobility, 
who not being at first in the secret, 
imagine that Fiesico is really become 
indmerent to his duties, and to the 
public weal,—also, by the crimes of 
Prince Giannettino, and a certain ne¬ 
gro, whom he has hired to assassinate 
Fiesko, butwliom the latter discovers, 
pardons, {pro tempore,) and afterwards 
''tenders subservient to his. own pur* 
poses* But by far the most interest¬ 
ing personages are Fiesko himself, and 
his countess. At the cdmmencement 
of the play, the latter ftiUy believing 
in the guilt of her husband as to his 
intrigue with the Princess Julia, en¬ 
ters j^e and disordered, attended by 
two female Mends. She has broken 
away, in her masquerade dress, from 
a grand entertainment given by Fi^s- 
ko, in order to keep up his assumed 
character. At a distance are heard the 
loud sounds of music, and all the tu¬ 
mult of a large assembly 

Leondra, ite^^^qf hePmask,) 

No more, 1*11 hSir 90 more! ' "' 

I am degraded,—-lok I 
^ Rosahefla, Na^, dearest lady I 

Leofi, Before mhie eyes, bow shame* 

- lass I—In th^ sight'. 

Even of all Genua’s nobility. 

' {Much moved,) 

Before my we^ng eyes, oh Rosabella! 
JRosd^k Yet, reckon this for what it was, 
no more 

Than playful gallaptry! 

LeofL How, gahantry ? 

Their shameless interchange of Stolen 
looks, 

His anxious watching every glance of hers. 
The loag.protracted kiss, that, on her arm 
Imprinted, left a flame-red spot,—nay, 
Uiore, ^ 

His mood of deep and rapturous thought, 

Th* eatiemal wcvl^liad melted ffomaround 
. ^m,. • . 

And iit'tha r’ealius of space he was alone, 
Witht^dtet^nlia! Pl^^d gaUaBtry ? 
Go, .go! ^Thoa h^ not'lqVed; t>i 8 pttte 
not then « 

^IPith kne, what are love’sitokees! 

^ 5iqpA4it« Deareab countess, 

Then be. it siv—One husband lost, *cls 

Is im CTicesbeot won*. 

Lean. A hu 8 bat>dlost? 

The ourrent of Jus love but for a space 
Hatb\waQdered«^d thou deem’st Fied^o 
lost? - . 

4 ^yy away l-ftfbm's poison oa thy 
^ ton^^ 

’Tw|a gulmesa badinage,-Jtwaar mockery. 
Say# iCosab^ ? *. 

Ro$abw Doubtless, ’twas no more. 


Leon, iLm in thotdgfit,) 

But^ that she dream’d S ruling in his heart, 
That on his memory dwelt her form alone, 

Of her alone all nature spoke with him 1 
Ha, whither am I wandenng ?—that the 
world, 

With all its bravery, were nothing more 
Than die fine gem whereon her beauteous 
form 

For his delight was graven,—that he loved 
her, 

Loved Julia!—Here, your arm; Ipray you, 
child, 

Support me! 

{Pause, The music U again heard 
frofn •within,) 

Hark I Was that Fiesko’s voice, 

That rose above the tumult? Can he 
laugh, 

Whm Leoi^ra weeps iii solitude ? 

But ho,—’twas not his voice,—’twas 
. Gktiettino’^ * . 

The rough. tone%of th%t clownish Doria. 
Rosah, It was, signora. But, 1 pray 
you, come. 

In that chamber—. 

Leon^ Bella, tho^ art pale,— 

Thou best! Even now 1 trace it in thine 
eyes. 

Even in the Genuesan countenance, 

The looks of all 1 read a mystery. 

t {Covering her face,) 

Enough—the habitants of Genua 
Know more than to Fiesko’s loving wife 
lilay be disclosed. 

Soph, How jealousy contrives 
All things to aggravate! 

Leon, {WWi melancholy enihusiasm,) 
While he was yet 

Fiesko—was uiMsf:x.rti’ the laurelgfove, 
Amid the blushing band of mudens there, 
How came he, like a God, a young Apollo, 
With all AntinouS* grace and symmetry! 
How proudly and majestic then he moved. ^ 
As if on youthful shoulders lightly borne 
Came with him all th ^ pomp of Genua ! 

How did our timid looks steal after him, ' 
And if they met the lij^htning of his eyes, 

. They tremblingly recoil’d, as if smfprised 
In sacrilege; and yet, oh |loBabella^ 

'How eagerly did we drink up those looks. 
How enviously we counted those bestowed 
On others, even upon a bosom Mend! 

They were, like Erie* apple, thrown among 
us, , 

And loving eyes (Reamed wilder, and soft 
hearts 

BeaSstbsoiily—Affection’s bonds werebroke 
. By jlealous strife. 

Rosal, Ay, truly, I rem^ber, , 

’Twss like tne' tumult of an insurrection, 

All women §^ove to,gain this matchless 
prize./ " 

Leon, And nowto call him mine / On! 
feaifnl lot— 

Too much flood fortune! Genua’s great^ 

hero } ' ; 

nature hath conilid&ed all ^ 
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Heat) I cannot longer hide it from 
you, 

But will at once entrust ypu with my hearths 
Most secret thoughts.— As vith Fiesko 
placed 

Before the sacred altar 1 did stand, 

And waited silent, for the chnrch’s bless¬ 
ing, 

Then, like a gleam of lightning throu^ my 
soul, 

Arose the bold and lofty tbought^Fi* 
esko, 

The man whose hand now gently rests in 
thine— 

(Hush^mark if no one watches our dis¬ 
course I) 

Thy husband*(Girl, if at that ipighty 
thought 

Thy heart not higher heaves, then woe to 
thee 1) 

Thine own Fiesko one day vriU rdeose 
Genua from -slavish bonds. 

Hosah. How ? On that day^ 

Such drciuns coul<diauntawoman*B breast^- 
Lco»* Ay^ Rosa- 

Well jnay’st thou wonder;—^mid the pride 
and joy 

Even of that bridel-day!—But though a 

woman, 

J feel mine own nobility of blood, 

And cannot patiently look on, and mark 
11 0 w the proud tree of D<ma lifts its boughs 
Jn trium])ii o'er my nobler ancestors. 
Andreas, his true, is mild,—benevolent; 
The good old ntan may still be Genua's 
duke; 

But the vile Giannettine is his nephew; 
That nian so stained by crimes, is his next 
heir; 

And tlien Fiesko—weep for me^, good girls! 
Fiesko loves the sister of ihis..lAemon! 
Jiosa^. Unhappy fate! 

Lemi. Go now—and mark the hero, 

, The idol of all Genua,—^where he sits 
Amid his paramours and parasites, 
Tickling tndr ears with coarse, unseemly 
wit. 

With stories, not of battles—but intrigues. 
That if Fiesko/—Genua so hath lost 
Her warrior— 1 my husband! 

Rost^b^ Spedc Wot loudly; 

Some one wproaches! 

Leofu Fly then—’tis perchance 
^ieslto, and my clouded tooks might now 
Disturb hifi mirth* 

Exeunt* 

To this succeeds au iuter^^w be¬ 
tween the wicked prince piannettino 
and Hessan the Moor, in which the . 
former instructs the latter how he is 
to^iiass^nate Fiesko; and on the 
suggestion that he must, im- 
j^lltately after the deed, fly from Ge« 
Pwmyibe Prince rashly pays Irim with 
*4 lai^ sum beforehand. Through the 


whole play, the character of the Moor 
‘is well k^t up, and affords one of the 
best specimens of a mercenary villain 
that have been yet produced. • In the 
thirdiBcene comes a very lively inter¬ 
view between Fiesko and Julia, in 
which the former makesvehement love 
to the princess. Then an interview 
between Giannettino, and his creature 
Lomellin, when the prince first be¬ 
trays his design of obtaining posses- 
sioBjtby violence, of Bertha, the beauti¬ 
ful daughter of Verrina, one of the 
first noblemen in the city. The whole 
of the^ first, second, and third acts, is 
occupied by a constant variety, of 
scenes, exhibiting with increased 
strength of colouiing, the unhappi¬ 
ness and jealousy of Leonora, the wa- 
veringcharacterof Fiesko, who though 
a republican, yet aims, like other re¬ 
publicans, at the acquisition of i^ower, 
the cabals and conflicts of the noblesse, 
the fates of Bourgognino and Bertlia, 
the latter of whom is grossly insult¬ 
ed by Giauuettino, in consequence of 
^ (BoEurgogmao) is 

driven to despair, (whereupon he^ be¬ 
comes a conspirator,"J and her father, 
in a fit of frenzy, invokes on her a 
curse, never to be recalled, until such 
time as the present government is 
overthrow^, and the dishonour she 
has sustained amply compensated.— 
Then there are the constantly recur¬ 
ring short scenes with the Moor Has- 
san, (one of the acting principles of 
evil,) with Giannettino, who, at a pub¬ 
lic meeting of the Senate, behaves in 
a manner the most outrageous, aiid 
then forms a plan for assassinating 
twelve of the nohili^ and placing him¬ 
self at once on the throne, &c. &c. 

It would be remiisite to give lonwr 
extracts than we have now room for, 
in order to afford a proper view of tlie 
very great merits of this tragedy.' 
[[The powerful scene relating to.Ber¬ 
tha alone occupies twenty pages-l 
“'FiesW' ei^hits truly a concentra¬ 
tion of varied interest, an exuberance 
of ef^ctive genius, and we doubt tiolJl* 
that in its composition, Schiller (who 
was then but a very yoiipg man) felt 
himself inspired and eleivated in no 
ordinary degree. , 

The third act commeims with the 
fqllowmg soliloQuy. The scene is a 
hall in Fiesko's house, with a balcony 
and larp glassdoorinthe hack-ground, 
throng TOidiis visible the red^ght 
of the dsnyning day. ^ 
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(At tJte window.) Lo,'there! tli«4 
• moon alreadj hath declined^ ^ ,^- 

And from the sea mounts deriiy the morn- 
ing. 

Wild fantasies have broke my nightly rest, 
And now my soul, my whole exbtence, 
toils 

Beneath. one mighty and o’etpowering 
thought— 

I must into the cool air 1 

{lie ojfeuft the fflatts doof to the haU 
, conf/« throH^i ‘udiich are visible 
{he town, tjc. in the red ii^ht of 
morning* Ftesko walks vehe^ 
mently up and dozen*) 

Am I not • 

The first—the greatest man in Genua ? 

And should not meaner spirits move around 
me. 

As do the lesser planets round the sun, 
Submissively, in meek obedience ? 

But virtue— {Stands stUL) —conscience? 

How ? for lofty minds, 

Are not temptations different far prepa¬ 
red. 

From those that do mislead ignoble souls. 
And wherefore should like virtue be from 
us 

Demanded ? > Armour that, ibr«. pig>ny^' 
frames 

Is fashioned—will it clothe a giant^s limbs ? 

{TKc sun rises (rver Gct6U(i.) 
Ila, now! This town, so full of natural 
beauty. 

Its harbouis, towers, and princely palaces, 
To hover o’er them like the royal eagle. 

To call it MINE ! To beam out, over it, 
Even like th* imperial sun in the high hea¬ 
vens, 

All fervid passions, and unsated wishes, 

To merge at once into this vasty sea! 

To gain such prize even stratagem is viri> 
tue. 

Dishonburable ’twere, to plunder gold, 
Even though the sum were millions; but 
A CROWN, 

That theft is NA3fELESS great ! Aspi- 
^ rmg crimes 

Soar above shame. To obet and to com¬ 
mand ! 

Oh what a gulf betwiict these adverse 
points 1' 

Takf^all that life affords, most estimable v 
Ve'Conquerors, come with trophies, laurel 
crown’d; 

Y# artists, bring your never-feeling works; 
Ye sensuabsts, add all your sweetest plea¬ 
sures," 

And voyagers, your new-found seas and 
ftlte! , - 

To OBEY and to command ? Being or 
death! ' 

Whoe’ar shall pass the void that separates 
Inferior spirits from th’ eternal God, 

Jilay measure out this vasty chasm! 

. * ' . {With eniJiHslasti^gcstureii) 
To stand a ,, 

Exalted on that fistful height,—to smile 


:!?rom htoee u^n -the tumults of mankind. 
And mark how destiny doth lead them on; 
To guide unseen, that annoar’d Titan 
Justice^ 

And if he dares with impotent wrath to 
' knock 

Too loudly at th’ imperial gate,—t’indict 
Wounds that he dare not seek to compen¬ 
sate 1 

To check ^ith playful rein, like harness’d 
steeds. 

The passions of the multitude,—and if 
The ruler’s sceptre, with creative power, 
Should in some vassal's heart wake regal 
- dreams, 

Even with one breath to crush into the 
dust 

His insolent pretensions! Dh these 
thoughts, ’ ' . 

These fairy virions, bear the ravish’d mind 
Far o’er each bound and limit—To be 
KING ^ 

But for a moment,—this alohe involves, 
Concentrated, the quintessence of life. 

’Tis not the sphere wherein we live, but 
that 

Which, we therein possess, which makes us 
poor 

Or wealthy.—Iicngthen out in tones diffuse 
The thunder’s voice, and therewith shalt 
tjiou lull 

Children to .sleep. But, be those tones 
collected 

Into ONE fearful burst, and at the 
sound, 

So regal and imperative, the heavens 
\I"iU tremble. I am now resolved! 

To this admirable soliloquy, (which 
must prove a stombling-lnock in tlic 
way of every translator, for it is very 
difficult to render,) succeeds a scene 
of expostulation between the Coun¬ 
tess and Fiesko, 

Leon* (Timidly,) My lord. 

Can you forgive me, if J thus disturb 
The quiet of your morning hours ? , 

Fics* {Confused,) Leonora, 

Doubtless your coming now hath much 
surprised me. 

Leon, ’Twixt lovers, this, methinks, 
should never be. 

Fies, But wherefore trust your beauty, 
dearest Countess, ^ * 

To this cold morning air ? ,< 

Lem, Ask rather why 
Those poor remains of beauty should be 
saved. 

For g4ef to feed upon. 

Fies, For grief mdecd ?— 

How’s this, liconora ? On your peace of 
mind 

No state'intrigues, no toilsome duties prey^ 
Like those wmeh break my rest.* 

Lean, Itmaybeso, > 

Aud yet my Wrt even fails amid this 
quiets ' ? ' . 

I came, itiy lord, to trouble you even now 
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Witih a poor Buj^cation, if you can 
But cast away a few brief moments bn me. 
For seven fle^ngmpons^ strangely enough, 
I dreamed that 1 was C^ntess of Levag- 
nn; * ‘ . 

That dream is fled, but yet mine eyes are 
healry. 

I must inde^ try, if I cannot bring 
^meiriiat of youth’it gay sun-light back 
a^ 

From fairy realms of childhood, to dui* 
perse 

Those vain iliushms; therefore I entreat 
That X niay go from hence to my dear 
mother. 

FUt, {.Conftiunied,) Howyl-Countess ? 

ZrCOff. ’Tis a'spoU’d and wayward thing 



The lightest jrecoUection of that dream 
Bisorden n^' ^ fantasy, and therefore 
I bring these pledges, now grown fearful 


to me, 

Back to their prbper owner. Take then^ 
* dl: 

{LayijeweU on the tahk,') 
This, too, that like an arrow struck my 
heart— 


* {.HU love-letters.) 
And t h is, — ' a n df^— 

' {Weeping violently^ ond about to 
, retire in haste.) 

Bn t PART n6t vxtb the woukhs ! 

Fies. {Agitated^ and detaining her.) 
Nay. what a scene, Leonora I —For Hea« 
Ten’s we f ^- 

Ceofi.'^ If Fdesenre not iiow to be your 
' wife,- 

StiU, for your sake, I should have been re. 
spected; 

And yet, how tod]^pies malicions hiss at me. 
And Gmua*s maids and matrons look 
askance 

And Scornful!—** Mark how the vain beau¬ 
ty &de8 

Who married.'Count Fieako r’—So they 
speak, ^' 

And cruelly my sex reveqgm now . 
The pride, that once I ^erishM, ymen 
Fiesko 

Stood with me at the altar.'' 

Fies. What wild words V 
I ptay you, Counters— 

' fjoon* {Aside*) Ha! he changes oolottr:^ 
Now pale, now fod.—I breathe again I 
Fies. Two days— 

Only for two days trust me. ' 
ikon* But. to thinks ' ^ 

(Oh vir^ lightof day t bow dare 1 speak 
Of such a crime ?) to diink that I am thus 
XUnou&ced and cast off for a* lewd co« 
qoettel-A^ 

Norwk on me, Fiesko. ^Fhat 1 those 

^ ■^fj’byes ' 

C^uatremblesj^cannot meet 
AWtemVtewtf ^ " 


Fies* No mom of this, Signora. 

Leon* {Bitterly*) To tear and crush a 
weakly woman’s heart! 

Oh! this, forsooth, doth well become a 
hero. 

I threw myself into this warrior’s arms, 
Confiding to him all mine earthly hopes 
And jpys,; now they are sacrifice, and all 
Given up for one who 

Fies, ( Vehemently.) No, my Leonora ! 

Leon* My Leonora !—Oh ! thanks, 
thank^Kind Heaven 1 
That tone again had love's true melody. 
Folse man !—yet I should hate thee^ and 
1 snatch 

Eagerly at the broken crumbs that now 
1, as a beggar, gain from thine afiection. 
What have I sud, Fiesko,?—Hatred ?— 
No! 

My falsehood well may teach me how to 
die; 

But to hate thee!—Oh, never! 

Fies, Leonora, 

Grant me one poor request. 

Leon. Whate’er thou wilt 
Of ine demand, only not cold indifference. 

Fies* „Thi8 is aU—But for two days 
Ask me no questions, and condemn me not. 

At length, towards the end of the 
fourth act, Fiesko, though his plans are 
yet unknown to tlxe public, has ripen¬ 
ed them all. He has on his side a re- 
gubur band of conspirators, among the 
lead^g members of whom areVerrina, 
father of the injured Bertha, and Sci- 
pio Bouig(^ino, her lover. The 
troops that he bad expected have se¬ 
cretly made tb^ way to GknUa, and 
are prepared to execute, at a given sig¬ 
nal, whatever he may command, in or¬ 
der to complete the work of the revo¬ 
lution. Under these, circumstances 
Fiesko gives another great festival, 
undeV the pretext of having hired a 
company of comedians for a grand 
dramatic spectacle. This is to take 
place at his own house, where, on 
some pretence or another, he contrives 
to lead the Princess Julia into a dark 
room, where he has previously d^^t- 
ed h!s Countess, Leonora, to cot^l 
her^ behind the arras. She obeys, 
humbly and passively, without know¬ 
ing wherefore* To ^is succeed to 
three followingscenes, which we think 
unrivalled. The first of them depends 
more on the effect of situation than on 
langua^; and his character of &lia 
is, perhaps, too coarsely drawn, ntit 
the succe^ng dialogue between Fi¬ 
esko and Leonora lias every possible 
beauty. 
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SCE27E XXI. 

JutTA. Fiesko. (Enter i<^ier.) 

Jtdia. (Affitated.) 

No more, my lord! 

Your words no longer fall on Heedless ears, 
Hut on a beating, burning heart—Where 
ami? 

We are alone, mid the seductive darkness- 
Oh, whither. Count, are you resolved to 
lead 

Your careless and confiding friend ? 

Eics. AVherelove 

Grown desperate, feels new courage, and 
where passion 

With passion freclier speaks. 

JnL No more, Fiesko, 

For Heaven’s sake, let me goi Were not 
the night 

So dark, thou would’st behold bow my 
cheek bums. 

And have compassion. 

Fies. Rather from that fire. 

My courage would he kindled into flame. 

her hand,) 

[ Jut. Ha, truly, Count, your lip burns fe* 
veri silly, 

Like your discourse, and on my features, 
too, 

I feel with shame, the reflex of a fire 
Before unknown—Then let us go from 
hence! 

Amid this gloom our senses might delude 
us; 

And then your party waits. I do conjure 
you! 

Fks. And, wherefore, Princess, this an¬ 
xiety ? t 

Can then the mistress fear her slave ? 

Jul. Oh MEN,. 

And their unlimitable artifice! 

As if when you appeal to our self-love, 
You were not then .the feaifullest conque¬ 
rors. 

Fiesko, shall I tell at once the truth,— 
That vice alone now preserved my 
virtue? 

My pride alohe defied your stratagems; 
And but 90 fir mj principles upheld me: 
But when you lay your wonted mask aside, 
1 am by them foi^en. 

Fiei. And in sooth, 

What injury by such loss can you sustain ? 

Juh If 1 unthOughtfol thus confide to 
you 

The key of all that woman holds most sa¬ 
cred, 

Wherewith, whrae'eV thou wilt, thou 
mak'st me' bhi^, ' 

What have I less to lose {ban all ? 

Fks, That treasure 

Where, ,Julia, coqld yon place at interest 
higher, 

Than in the Ncdiequer of' my boundless 
Ipve? ' 

JuL Ay,' traiyi nowhere better, no¬ 
where worse. - 

But how long will that boundless lore en- 

dure,? 


Too much already IVe bebayM to thee. 
Now to coheeal aught. To engage iiy 
heart, 

I doubted not, that I had charms, but how 
To hold thee fast 1 knew not— 

(Steps back and covers her ftce.) 
Oh, for shame, 

What have I uttered ? 

Fics. Even in one breath two crimes—^ 
Mistrust of thy Fiesko’s judgment, then— 
High treason ’gainst thine own surpassing 
beauty 

Of these what is the hardest to forgive ? 

JuL Falsehood is but the armour of a 
fiend. 

And can Fi^o need it to en^e 
His victory over Julia ? Hear one word I 
We are true heroines while we know that 
still 

Our virtue is in safety; but £re babes 
If we defend it—furies in revenge, 

Wlten ’tis ignobly lost. If coldly fiiou 
Should’st work my ruin ■ 

Fics. (Snddcnli/y as if in anger.) Cold¬ 
ly ? Nay, by Heaven ! 

What would the unsated vanity of Wo¬ 
man ? 

When Man doth kneel before her in the 
dust. 

And still she doubts!—Ha! now my spi¬ 
rit wakes! 

In good time have mine eyes been open’d, 
lady. 

(With cold composure.') 
What then would I obtain bysuppUcation P 
Can all the favour Woman could bestow 
Deserve tlmt Man should e’er be so degra¬ 
ded? 

(WWi a distant how.) 
Take courage, then, Signora; you are safe. 
, Jul. {Confounded,) Count, what, iit sU 
the world ?—— 

Fies. { With increasitig coldtiess.) Nay, 
nay. Signora, 

Your words were wise aid prudent. We 
have both 

Honour at stake. Therefore, dllow me, 
Princess, 

Amid the friendly circle that awaits us. 

To manifest once more my full respect 
And reverence. 

{Is iJfOUt to go,) 
{Brings Him back.) Stay! stay! 
Art thou mad ? Must thm 
Thy madness force from me this declara¬ 
tion, . 

That all thy sex, prostrate with groans 
and tears, 

A's on the rack, should vaudy strive to. ex¬ 
tort • 

From a proud hemt like mine ?. Even this 
denlie gloom 

Is not enough to hide upon my cheelM 
The fiei^ bhishes^^t my words enkindle. 
Henceforth, aU womankind, by me dis¬ 
graced 

Aod wounded, will my name abhoz.— 
Fiesko, 
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ri|oT£U-I worship theef 

{JFalhathi$fieL) 
JpW iReeoih three Hepsy'leavittff her 
prostrate, tvkli a lan^ of triumph*) 
Indeed, Signora ? 

You do me too much honour! 

{He lifts the arras, and Irings out 
Leonora*) 

Here, my love. • ' 

My dearest wife 

{They embrace*) 

JnltaJ (.Starting up*) 

" Oh villain, villain 1 
SCENE Kill. • 

CoNSPTEATons, {entering from o?wr 
side.) ladies, (/r(m/4e o//ier.) 
Leon.' Nay, 

Fiesko, this was too severe ! 

Fies. A heart 

Like hers, d^^erved no less, and to thy 
tears 

I owed this compensation. Worthy friends, 
Tliink not that on occasion light, or none, 
My temper thus would break out into 
wrath. 

No; mortals by their folly long amuse 
Ere they provoke me; but fbr her who 
. stands here, (ViAnling to Jalia*) 
She merited mine anger ; for *twas she 
M^ho mix’d this poison for my angel wife. 

{.Shewing the phiat) 
' Jul, IfFith repressed anger, and about 
toga.)- » 

Good, my lord; very good! 

1 Fics* (Draws Iscr bark*) I beg your pa¬ 
tience 

V’^et for a space, Signora; we've not done. 
My worthy friends would gladly know tire 
reason 


Hf thoughtless prey yreatp quickly caught; 
but ndw 

I thank you, lady, fbr-yimr courtesy, 

thus res^ my stage habiliments, 

Ko longer noedfuL 

(Gives her t!ic portrait^ wWs a low 
how.) 

Leon. (Timidly entreating.) Nay, she 
weeps, Kiesko ! 

I pray you, spare her! 

Jul. (Violently.) Hated reptile, silence f 
Fies. (To a servant.) Come hither, 
friend, and shew your gallantry. 

This demoiselle would visit our state pri¬ 
son ; 

Give her your arm, and take strict care tliat 
no one 

Come thither to disturb her privacy. 

' The night air is too sharp ; were she with¬ 
out, 

The storm that rends to-night the oak of 
Doria, 

Might scorch her lovely tresses- 
Jnl. All the plagues 

Of hell be on thy head, tliou hypocrite! 

(To Leonora.) Yet, boast not of thy vic¬ 
tory !—^Ere long 

He will bring ruin on himself and thee! 

(Rushes out, followed by the servant.) 
Fics. (To the guests, ladies, ^cc.) 

You h.ave been witnesses ; go, dear mine 
honour, 

Mid all the citizens of Genua. 

(To the oonspiraiors.) Friends, to your 
duty. Here sh^ 1 remaiti 

Till the first cannon-shot; be that the sig¬ 
nal. 

(Exeunt all hut Leonora and JViesko,) 
SCENE XIV. 


Wherefore, so long, I did pretend to have 
. lost 

_ All rational identity, and play’d 
That comedy witli Genua’s arch-cnquettc. 
Jul. No, ’tis not to be borne; but trem¬ 
ble, villain! 

Still Giannettioo rules in Genua 
1 am hif/sister! 

Fies, Fearful words, Signora! ^ 

Bat, alas! I must bring th’ unwdeome 
news, 

That from your puissant brother’s stolen 
crown ' 

-Fie^ko de Levagna hath woven a noose, 
Wherewith h.e thinks even this night to 
raise 


That )»Tince tb an unlook’d-fbr elevation. 
(Site turns pule, and he laughs scorn^ 

/"%•) 

Ha! that Was unexp^ted.—Mark you, 
lady, 

Therefore t deemM it best to furnish out 
Some spec^objects for the witcltful<eye8 
Of youT illustiions house to gaze upon. 

I wore the foolscap of feign’d 


And 1^ thu precious gem neglected here. 
‘ * (Pointing to LetHwra.) 


Leonora. Fiesko. 

Leon. (Co'mes timidly up to hin^) Fics- 
ko, I but half can understand, 

And yet begin to tremble. 

Fies. Once, Leonora,-— 

’Twas at a proud and public festival,— 

I saw thee favour’d with a srvoud place 
At the left hand of a Q.enuesan lady ; 

Saw the knights lead thee second in the 
dance— 

That sight was painful fb mine eyesI 
swore 

It should not be so, and shall not be! 
Go Countess mow to rest I By dawn of 
day, . 

I come to wake ihee*,mmDitchess» 

Leon. (Clasps her hands, and throws 
herse^intosn^ir.) 

IVlercy, Heaven! 

My worst lean<tben are all confirm’d! 

!' Fies. (tei^ dignity.) . 

Nay, dearest, , 

Hear me but calmly,—had ancestoip 
Who wore the tnple crown. Fleskan 
Wood 

Flows tranquilly but under purple robes!— 
But idiall your husband be with borrowed 
f fame 

-9 ^ 
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Contented 9 What all his grandeur 
Btin, 

Be thankfhl to capricious destiiiy^ 

That in some kindly mood has kneaded upi 
From mouldering trophies of the past, a 
man, 

Like Giovanni Luigi Fiesko ? 

No—no—Leonora!—I am far too proud. 
To take that as a gift, which £br mysdf 
.1 can with' powerful arm obtain 
therefore, 

Ere one day more liath dawn'd, 1 shall 
consign 

My borrow'd plumes back to Hi* ancestral 
grave. 

Levagna's Counts from henceforth are , 
tinct; , ' 

From that hour shall iheprinces date their 
rise. . ** 

Lcon> {lost in her own witd theuffhts,) 

I see him overpower’d by deadly wounds ; 
See the dull silent bearers bring towards 
me • . ^ 

My husband's bloody corse !^-4hat cannon- • 
shot, ■ ? 

That first that fell amid his friendly band^ 
Hath struck him to th'e heart 1 
Fies, Be quiet, child; 

’Twill not'he so! 

/jC'On. So confidently, then, ^ , 

Fiesko dares to challerige Prondence! 

And if among a thousand,—thousand 
chances, 

’Twere possible, it might be irue,—and I 
Might lose my husband I-«Oh, Fieskot, 
think, 

Heaven is at stake; and if a billion prizes 
Were to be drawn, and but one blank for 
all. 

Yet would you dare this fearfiil lottery ! 
Heaven is at stake,—'your soul's eternal 
weal, 

And is not every venture on such game,- 
IlebcUion ’gainst your Ood ? 

Fies, Be unconcerned. 

Fortune and 1 aretHendsbut OF AtX. 

DANGERS, ' ^ 

The DBADLfEST 18 FAIKT-BEARTED 
COWARDICE ; 

And Grandeur from her votaries must have 
homage. 

Lean. Grandeur, Slesko ? oh that with 
my heart ^ ' i 

Your spirit bears so little sympathy ! 

Mark,—I shall trust to that which you call 
fortune.' * , 

Say you have conquer’d $ woe's ihe, then* 
of all 

On earthy the poorest, most unhappy wife t 
You iml—(hen 1 am lost I—.Worse, if you 
triumph.' 

Here is no choice, Fieskomu^ be duke, 

Or perish; but when I embrace the ditke, 

1 lose for evermore tny dearest husband. 
FicA Leonora, now you speak in mys¬ 
teries. 

Lcort. No, no. Mid the cold spherfe 
wtiad a throne. 

Voi» XVI. 
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Love like a tender ft>wer ihust pfaie and 
wither. 

Man’s heart, even though Fiesko’s were 
that heart, 

Has not for two confiicting ^rant powers, 
At one time space enough. Now would’st 
thou lay 

Thy head upon my bosom, but tbou hear’st 
llcbcHious vassals storming at thy gate. 
Smiling, I’d rest in my true lover’s arms. 
But with a despot's faltering heart he hears 
The rustling of a muadeier's step behind 
The costly hangings of th* h.npetial hall. 
And flies from room to room. Nay, dark 
tnistrust 

At length destroys all houMhoUl unity, 
And if Jieonoca to thy parch’d Hp holds 
The cool refreshing cup,' thorn dar'st not 
drink, .* v , 

But deem’st that with the„ blandishment 
oflove ^ , 

She brlngs^thee poison X . , ' 

Fies* {hfuch agitated*) Hideous dreams! 
No more! 

I cannot now recede; the bridge whereon 
1 came so far is broken from behind mcw 
Leon.-And Ms were all? Oh, deeds 
alone, Fiesko, 

Are here irrevocable. {Tenderly and half 
iroriical) In past days. 

Have you not sworn that Leonora’s bcauly 
From proud ambition’s paths had quite 
misled you ? 

Flatterer! these vows were false, or her 
poor charnis 

Have early fade^ Question thine own 
heart, 

flTio is to blame ? * 

{Ardently^ and enibracing 7iim»y 
Come,—come to me once more I 
Be yet a man! Rcnounc^ these fearful 
schemes, 

And love shall be thy recompense. If such 
AfTecdon cannot still thy restless mood, 
Trust me, the crown will prove yet more 
deceitful. 

Come, I shall leoni by rote eacli wish of 
thine, 

Will in one kiss blend all the charms of 
love. 

That in his silken bands I may for ever 
Hold thee, too venturous zupaway 1 {In 
tears,) If 'twere' * 

But to make onq poor being wppy, one. 
Who but upon thy bosom lives in heaven, 
Say, should not this alone fill-every void 
Widun thy restji^ heart ? 

Fies, {Overcome,) Oh, Leonora, 

What have you done ? How shall 1 meet 
> tlie looks ^ 

Of those who now will claim my promises ? 
Leon, yos/h%4 Oh, dearest, let us fly 
from hence, cast off 
At once all pomp and idle pageantry, 

In tranquil woods and fields live but for 
love! 

Clear as the Heaven's unchanging azote 
vault, 

2C 
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Out aoulfl will be no moro with soirow 
dimmed, 

But like a sparkliag pleasant 8trcam> our 
lives 

Boll onward to the OIvcr of all good. 

Leonora^s supplications are here in« 
terrupted by the expected cannon-shot, 
the signal pf the conspirators, seve¬ 
ral of whom now rush into the apart¬ 
ment, exclaiming, that the hour is 
come/* and Fiesko determines to go 
with them. Hereupon Leonora faints, 
and Fiesko waits only to see her again 
open her eyes, and- attended by her 
.confidantes, Sophia and llosabella; 
thon rushes oi^t with his companions, 
^is ends" the fourth act. 

Were, we analyse the fifth, al¬ 
most as mlny columns would be re¬ 
quired as we have allowed to the four 
preceding. It involves the accidental 
death of Leonora, and doses with the 
suicide of Fiesko. Several critics in 
Germany have objected to the manner 
of LeoiK)ra*s death, yet most of them 


have^agreed, that in older to the com- 

f detion of a perfect tri^ 5 edy, it must, 
lowevcr objectionable in other re¬ 
spects, be suffered to remain as it now 
stands. Our ideas arc different, how¬ 
ever. We think the fifth act might 
be sufficiently tragical, and yet admit 
of sueh changes as would obviate the 
censnres to which its * plan is at pre¬ 
sent liable. 

In the few extracts that we .have 
given, some instances occur where 
strict lUeraUty might have been adhe¬ 
red to without strengthening the ge¬ 
neral impression, and this, according¬ 
ly, has not been done; for example, 
in Leonora’s allusion, in the last line 
of her eloquent supplication, to the 
Jloieade quelle/* (musical fountain.) 

, But, ill fact, such accuracy has never 
been aimed at in the hasty sketches of 
which our Ilora: Germanicae” have 
consisted, (of which, by the hy, we 
intend for the future a regi^lar con¬ 
tinuation.) 


TllK POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 

, , Essay TIL—Part L 

* 9 \ 

On the red/ nature and utility of what are called facts in Political Eemomy: 
^are they euch as to supersede t^ necessity of estdbtishiny itj>n general 
etpfer, and reducing it to the form of a science ? 


It was a frequent and favourite remark of the late Dr Cullen, that thcre^ are more 
false facts current in the world, than false theories; and a similar observation' occurs 
more than once, in the Novflim Organon. “ Men of learning,” says Bacoii, in one 
passage, “ arc too often led, from indolence or credulity, to avail themselves of more 
rumours or whispers of experience, as confirmations, and sometimes as the very ground¬ 
work of their philosophy; ascribing to them the same authority as if they rested on 
l^ifxihate testimony. Like to a gov^ment which should regulate its measures, not 
by the official infonnation received from ita own accredited ambassadors, but by the 
gossipping of news-mongers in the stieets. Such, in truth, is the manner in whicli the 


I by a careful e^minatlon of proofs; nothing 
the standard of weight or measure.'*^Sx£WAaT*s ElemetUs, Vol. 11. p. 441-!^^, 4to 
Edit . 

Quia et factis ipsis, licet liumani founii pign6ra sint certlssima, non prorsus tamen 
fidendum, nisi diligentc ac attente petisitatis prtua illorum et Ina^itndinc et proprie- 
tBte.'—^ACOK, Z>e Augment Lib. Tui. c. 2« - ' . 

Ita fiAidina sunt falw veris, ut tn precipitem locum non debeat §e sapiens commit- 
tere.-^ic£a. Qotra. Acad, Lib. iv. c. 21. ‘ ' 

1 have no great faith in J^olitical Arithmetic.-*^DAK Smith, WeaUh of NaiioHs, 
' It. p*. 310. fivo Edit. 1799. , ' ", 


and unwarranted concittsions 
an^jperhapb in no investigations more 
frebueut and dangerous, than in those 
whtdbf . relate to Political Eebnomy. 
Against theif^ occurrence and influ¬ 


ence, therefore, we. ought to be most 
carefully and continually on our guard, 
especially as they often steal upon us 
nuawares, or indnuate themselves in¬ 
to our opinions or reasonings, under 
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trhe guise of well-founded and indis¬ 
putable truths. 

This caution is more particularly 
necessary and salutary^ when opposite 
and conflicting opinions are unaer‘ our 
examination and judgment: having 
succeeded in proving satisfactorily and 
unequivocally^ that one set of Opinions 
are erroneous^ we naturally aud'fllinost ^ 
imperceptibly permit the opposite set 
to glide into our minds^ ana to tak^ 
Arm and permanent possession there. 
It is well though quaintly remarked 
by the author of New ana Old Prin- 
. ciples of Trade compared,” that almost 
every Scylla i n Politics has a Charybdis 
in its neighbourhoodand that we 
must remember in yitium ducit ouljM 
fugaj 81 caret arte* , 

To hasty and superficial reasoners 
it might seem, that, bccaus^we have 
succeeded in proving that' the most 
popular and celebrated Political Eco¬ 
nomists have failed* in establishing 
that science oil sound and',unexcep¬ 
tionable principles, and in explaining 
what has occurred, and pointing out 
what ought to be done in tb^ economy 
of nations—Political Economy would 
resist all attempts to be moulded into 
a science—Philosophy possessed no 

E ower over it—it did no.t admit of 
uing reduced to first principles—and 
that what are called practical, or mat¬ 
ter-of-fact men, were the only safe¬ 
guards and instructors in whatever re¬ 
lated to it. 

Hasty and superficial reasoners will 
be the more apt and disposed to ad¬ 
mit these contusions, because they 
find a powerful ally in almost every 
mind, in the prejpoSBession which is so 
generally entertained in favour of what 
is called experience and fact, when set 
in opposition to what is called theory 
and speculation. To all ^herol xea- 
soning, however. Sound may he the 
principles from which it sets out, how¬ 
ever regular and connected the grada¬ 
tions and links of argument> drawn 
from those principles, and conducted 
to a legitimate conclusion—it is deem¬ 
ed quite sufficient to oppose what is 
called a fact, or to appea.1 to experi¬ 
ence ; few, after this, will venture to 
maintain the speculative opinion. 

Perhaps no stronger illustration 
and proof of the evil influence of mere 
woras in checking the progress of truth 
can be given, &an that to which we 
have just aUud^; since the Baconian 
method of inducrion has gained such 


a powerful and ^eral ascendancT> 
no theory or opinion will be long ad¬ 
hered to, which does not rest on facts, 
or which can be proved to be contra¬ 
dicted by them. Among the ancient 
philbsopners, facts were disregarded, 
theories were produced and.establish- 
ed without the smallest reference to 
them; things were supposed to exist, 
or, if really existing, were suppose, 
without any proof, to operate in that 
manner, which would account' for the 
phenomenon under investigation. In 
many bases, mere words, to which no 
possiifie meaning coi^ ^ fixed, were 
substituted for caui^s, princi¬ 

ples.^ Philosophy, aiid the progress of 
the human mmo i|l^d of J^iety in all 
that concerns thefr reb^^j^bbUi jirbm' 
thus decked. Bacon changed all t^s 
entirely and essentially; he taught and 
pfoved'ihat observation and experi* 
ence alone can conduct ns, through' 
facU, to the laws of nature, which >ye 
may, after we hnderstand them, ap¬ 
ply to our benefit 

Bacon was right; but we must not 
be deceived by names. Wc cannot 
possibly have any safe guides to sci¬ 
ence but facts; but we must not call 
those facts which are not such; we 
must not confound words, or preju¬ 
dices, or inferences^ with facts, nor 
place any reliance upon such facts as 
are not vlewe<l in every possible light 
under a great variety t>f circumstan¬ 
ces, and in all their connexions and 
cbhsequences*. 

What is the real value and use of 
the testimony of practical dr matter- 
of-fact men, in questions relating to 
Political Economy? Are their'^testi¬ 
mony, experience, and advice, so en¬ 
lightened, sound, and universally ap¬ 
plicable, as to supersede the necessity 
of establishing and applying philoso¬ 
phical principles to this subject ? If 
they ate, we need not undertake to 
prove that Political Economy can be 
reduced to a science. ; A preliminary 
investigatioa.will therefore be proper 
and necessary, in wfilch we shall exa¬ 
mine the claims of pracUeal men to 
' guide us through all the mazes and. 
difficuldes of Political Econdn^. The 
difihxent^ between practical and spe¬ 
culative opinion^ in Political Econo¬ 
my^ is Well and^fairly^pointed out in 
the followingjtpaasage of Mr Stew¬ 
art;— 

Th^'Vho have turned their at¬ 
tention, during the last century, to 
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djouies connected with popalation, na* 
nonal wealthy and other collateral sub- 
jects^ may be divided into two classes: 
to the oneef which we may, for the 
sake of distinction, give the title of 
Political Arithnneticians, or Statistical 
Collectors ; to the other, that of Po¬ 
litical Philosophers^ The former ate 
generally suj^bsed to have the evi- 
deixee of experience in their favout, 
and seldom tail to arrogate to them¬ 
selves exdudvely the merit of trad¬ 
ing cksely in the footsteps of Bacon* 
In eoinjiarison with them, the latter 
are considered as little better than vi- 
rionaries, or,'«t least, entitled to no 
mdit what^etf when their conclu- 
dons are at variance with the details 
of ’ ■ 't, 

In oppomon^to these "claiins, he 
goes on to state ’ generally the real 
merits of those two classes:—It 
may with confidence be kssertedf.that, 
in so far as those branches of know¬ 
ledge have any real value, it must rest 
on' a basis of well-ascertained facts; 
and that the di^erence between them 
consists only^ in lAediflbrent nature of 
the. faiets with which they are respOc« 
tively conversant. The facts accumu¬ 
lated by the statistical collector, are 
nerelv paiticular results, which other 
men nave-seldom^an opportunity of 
verifying, or of disproving; and which, 
to those who consider them in au in¬ 
sulated state, can never afford any im¬ 
portant information. The facts which 
the political philosopher proposes' to 
investigate, are exposed to the exami¬ 
nation of all mankind; and while they 
enable him, like the general laws of 
physicMt to ascertain numberless par- 
tiemrs bv sympathetic reasoning, they 
furnish the means of estimatings the 
credibility of evidence resting on the 
testimony of individual observers.*'-— 
Slements of Philosophy, VoL II. c. 4. 
§ 5. p. 447 I 8 . 4to edit. 

But it will be necessary to examine 
more closely and minutely, the red va¬ 
lue of thefaets,a8 they are dyl(^<l> of the 
politics^ arithmetician. In order that 
we may ascertain whether his labours 
ou^htto supersede dioseof thepolitiod 
philosopher. The political anthmetl- 
dan bo^tsthat he rests on facts alcme, 
and. Jges not perait 'himself tc be 
gpr nr^udiced by general rca- 
ir theory ; and that, thereftwe, 
the. only sde guide in Political 
lomy* theory ot pr^udice 
■^i j te is more fr^uently into the human 


tAng: 

mind, than the political arltfamctician 
ia aware, when he boasts that, he is 
exempt 4om their influence. He must 
possess a vCry superficial and limited 
acquaintance with mankind, who does 
not.perceive, that on all subjects where 
their -interest is concerned, or wliidi 
are aurrounded with a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances, prejudice or theory either 
renders fads imperfectly or erroneous¬ 
ly seel), or prevents them from being 
stated exactly as they exist and appear* 
Tho remarks of Mr Stewart apply 
with equal promiety and force to prac¬ 
tical Political Economy, as to medi- ^ 
cinci $0 deeply root^ in the consti- * 
tuUon of the human mind, is that dis- 
portion on which philosophy is graft¬ 
ed, that the rimplest narrative of the 
most illiterate observer, involves more 
or less of hypothesis: Nay, in general, 
it will be found, that in proportion to 
bis ignorance, the greater is the num¬ 
ber of GonjectUrsd principles involved 
in bis statements* 

** A village apothecaiT, and, if pos- 
rible, in a still greater degree, an ex¬ 
perienced nurse, is seldom able to de¬ 
scribe the plainest case, without em¬ 
ploying a phraseology, of which every 
worn is a theory; whereas, a simple 
and genuine specification of the phe¬ 
nomena which mark a particular dis¬ 
ease; a specification unsophisticated 
by fancy, or by preconceived opinions, 
may be regarded as unequivocal evir 
dence of a mind trained by long and 
successful study, to the most difficult 
of all arts, that of the faithful inter¬ 
pretation of nature.”—^P. 443. 

The statements of the political 
arithmetician, therefore, and what he 
calls the results of his own observa¬ 
tions, and experience, and inquiries, 
drawn aside as they are by interest Or 
theory, oq this ground alone, are cer¬ 
tainly undeserving of the character 
and daims which they assume, and 
cannot be permitted to supersede the 
investigations of the political philoso¬ 
pher. 

But it may be urged, that those who 
are practicaUy engaged in commerce, 
are more worthy of ouf confidence as 
instructors and guides in Political 
Economy; and .that the fficts ^bich 
they have accumulated during a life 
of personal observation and experience, 
must be not only well-foundedbut 
also directly and profitably aj^licable 
to the most diffiwt and complicated 
cises of this ficience. 
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, Tbisi^ bolveTer, we suspect,, will be. 
found ^ from the truth. In tbefhst 
place^ few men en^ged ki comtnerce 
Ore acquainted wim apy of it 

except that which tney thms^ves 
follow: in the second place^ the small 
number whose thoughts and interests 
are directed to .commercial oldecta.ou 
a hu-ge scale, seldom or never pQSM^ 
a deep and extensive insight ip« 
to human, nature. It seen^. there¬ 
fore, impossible to meet with - mecdiy 
practical men, who can instruct ^ul 
from their own observation andej^e* 
rience in the fundaroehtal, prlncipli^ 
of commerce. Let u 8 >. Jioweyer, 
mine of what worth and utility .they 
will be as guides in tb^ own parti¬ 
cular department* The ohlect of {Po¬ 
litical Economy,! ag a wdein^e, is. the 
increase of wealth and prosperity .qf 
communities at luge, uot.^ any class 
or portion of them, at the expense.oif 
another. The objeet trf.thc commer^ 


parallels, that ft^uently they run 
counter one to the oUier; although 
m^t hien, by their education and bu¬ 
siness, leaving fix^ their eye and aim 
wholly upon the formefi ~do usually 
confound these tw;o in thelrrtboughcs 
and discourses on trade,. or else sds- 
jbake .the former for the |||ttey." 

Adam Smith has a similar ^raarh* 
merchants know p^e<^y 
well in what manner to phri^ them¬ 
selves; it was their business to know 
it; bm^ in what manner it enrich^ 
their ^toqptry was no part, of their bii- 
8inexi8r"-^x{3^H> iVotionr, 

Y61. it p. 8, ,, 

But.; facts, V to must be 

statc4not onlyjmmtiipaia and jsrith 

a f^nd cle^i8plSf«#hdt^^^^ 
fluence^hn the ifeam comlau- 
nity at Jarge^ but thoy. jpi^t also be 
to tbe^r remote wd perautnent 
consequences./,. In this./respect,. we 
hatt And the^bcti of ^ctical men of 


cial man is to hensQJt little yalue pr,^;^dlity; they do not 

looks no farther; he decides, on the look, wide enon^, they^o riot 

, , ,1 ■ * t f Si* .1 • f- !» - t 


propriety, the prudence, or the wis¬ 
dom of every plan and mmurcti^ ac¬ 
cording as it advantageous to the 
line of business he pursues; and, more 
especially, according as it is advanta¬ 
geous to himself individually. ' 
Hence, navigation and corn-laws, 
bounties, nrohibition of forei^ goqds, 
or heavy duties upon them, have nqt 
only been defeocG»l, but extolled, as 
beneficial; and facts are appealed tb^ih 
support of this opinion, in dppbsitidn 
to what is sneeringly called apetmla- 
tive notion's on J^litieal.,Economy 


look far enough;. their individual in- 
terebt'doeB pot require such a view, 
and therefore they not take it. 
But the interest of society absolutely 
requires not only an extensive view oft 
all sides, but a penetrating and long 
view to remote and permanent qpn- 
sequences. 

, What is the consequence of ah in¬ 
crease in the circulating mediuth of a 



peal to facts : but if we examine these 


Here, then, is one fertile source of- facts, we shall find, that the^ither 
fallacy.in the facts of practical mep; do not take in all tne circum|||nces, 
they state the fact and oensequenc&of (a source of error we ahall afreFwards 

advert to,) or they are not traced in 
all ^eir consequences 
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any measure, but not the whole fact 
and Gpusequence; the fact and con- 
sequepce as they afibct.^heir own in- 
terest,„or the interest of that particu¬ 
lar bmneh itf trride in which they are 
engag^ but as they afibet theina- 
tional intere^^v ^ They Ww and &el 
that they are benefited bythe piea 


Those who. maintain that ap in¬ 
crease in the circulating medium does 
not enhance prices, nor add to pro¬ 
duce, state the facte. ^;^Bupp(]H of 
their qpiniou; in th^iMpwirig inan- 
,^.#ner. 


sure, but they sro ign®***^^®* they, „ ’thfiy sdmiV thajf' we first,,ind mi- 

. ... _ _ .1 .. t_ __*1 . ..1__ — _A. .A ..L. ' 


jured- , f., i ,bws:tlu8,, effe^thef a^, ^ 

- " la all hi* aieditfttioBS upon these terfpted >r,#>di^$nmioa of demand, 
prindplqs,” ehsi^ves ChUd> in hi*. JMs- j(Ncaa|pned tjiat enhanced P«c®* 
course oa Tti^et the i*ader abonld The pta^ rf rise* 25 p» cent m 
warily distuiKoiah, between the profit jsoattq^esee^inore money than usuw 
oCthje.roeidhaiit the,- gain of the being.api^dM to its purchase; tw 
Idng^m, whichnM;fd.fiir frpjJih^Bg .U.ogep®^;^ the fMt; but,^9n-^e> 


m 






othef tiand^ tho^, Kilo, before pur^^ 
.dbascd a certain ^^ntity oimeat^ de« 

, ,Wrmine to dinainish' their purcbaseji^ 
owing to the iricroase o£ priW^. Th^s 
is another part of the faet^ and. thns 
they, say the w||iolie facts bear out 
their thatan increased Quan¬ 

tity of moneyi^by being brought to. 
bear on^ny ^u^mflar article^ though 
. it at fidt* enhances the price^ yet by 
that tdy cirgun^tauce resiling apor- 
tion the fotiher demand^ the pijce 
reverts to its former leveh or nearly 

■ SOi ‘'-i ► 

^But here things confound¬ 
ed which are r«iUf and the 

whoje ftct is n^^raced* A pdson^' 

dfiy.?e8olv«^to 

purchase ^nt less usual. 

As far os M is^sondrne^^ thereto, 
there is a dcmshd^ for ied ipeat; bi0 
if he detennit^^^ to spend as much 
money in thle ^butcher ^ket, ar^ 
this^ in factj he do^if/^when the 
price per cenV^e buysSd 

per ceM less meat^ the diminution m 
nis purchases, rnoney be lays but 

being te the sa^mnioun t,>^Qnot have 
, any in .^interacting the sup- 
' posed ipa-eose in the quantity of mo¬ 
ney drawn intd the butcher-market.,' 
But our principal business at pre¬ 
sent is to prove, tliat the, fact is not 
traced far enough. Let us then graut, 
that in consequence of the increa^ 
price of meat, a certain class of pur¬ 
chasers expend on this article 26 p^ 

' cent less money than formerly; this^ 
certainly, will tend to bring the price 
of m^jrdown to its former level. But 
what |»mes of the money thus with¬ 
drawn irom thq bUtchcr-tnarket ? We 
cannot suppose it is suffered to'lie idle 
and unem^yed j it will be spent pm 
some other article of food^ probably 
on bread. In jthis case, the specula¬ 
tive demand for bread.is iucrease<l^ 
and ita price will rise, and if, in con- 
sequ^^ of this rise in its price, some 
persons expend less ou^i^ than the;|:j' 
were vmt to 4oi what i& thu^ wijth- 
dfawn froiii'expei^Uiwe on bread will 
be Bp^t ^op ftme^.oihec^article, the. 
pridej^WhichaU'Will enhance, 

' / m what a 3iffewnceit. Pfafcaijtt 
and h^lng of4 whott. 
ifTc^eitBbf^hortin^ mid^e of 

trace it^to its terrainatiomyj! 
i^Ustrate this position bym 
Jte o£,lhe facts pf the pj^ 
thete whe de4ahn ggaiu^ 
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any incream in tho 'drmUating me- 
dinm, as having no effect but tne bad 
oho &£ raising prices, They^ stop short 
at the first and immediate consequence 
of an increase in the circulating me¬ 
dium; it necessarily must raise prices; 
on this ground they rail against it. 
They look no farther^ they do not 
even.look at the other side of the fact. 
Prices are raised; this is bad to those 
who have to purchase, but it is good 
todhose who nave to sell; it holds out 
a stispnger stimulus to their industry; 
and "the usual consequences follow ; 
more 4 produced, the community i^ 
rendesw more >wealthy, and prices 
fait' Thus, the whole fact leads to an 
inference quite opposite to that drawn 
fi>cpu tbe psrtial &€t; the general and 
perndLnent result is very different 
iriun^the iminediatp and temporary 

< Machinery is introduced into a cer¬ 
tain. departm^t of manufactures, 
which previously were wrought by 
manual labour ^ the workmen are 
&rown out of employment. Here is 
whaf Um enemies of machinery call a 
decisive and undoubted ibet in sup- 
ort of their opinion. Can anything 
c phuner or stronger? they exclaim. 
' Spraulative notions must yield to ex¬ 
perience. Let us, however, view the 
case a,little more closely* Macbhtery 
is introduced: emjdoyment is less 
easily procured, and wages falh' Wc 
shall , allow, that the introduction of 
machinery is the cause of this evil, 
though'*' the only facts in this case 
are, mat the machinery is in operktion, 
and the men are destitute of employ¬ 
ment ; that one is the cause of the 
other, is an inference to account for the 
state of affairs." To this Mending of 
facts and. infifrence^ Which is one of 
the grounds of the objeetions of mere 
matt^of-fact men to the conclusions 
of Political E^nomy, aind of the as¬ 
sumption conUnually made with re¬ 
gard to that science, that theory and 
»experience.are at variance, wc shall 
afterwa:^ advert \. 

First, as ;we have ‘,&s|d, we shall 
granti ^bat' Uie iotrodnstion of m- 
chinery is the cause of the^vil. -Why 
is ma^inery employed ? Because thus 
the goods can^.^ made,»'and ^nse^ 
queudy 8old,^t a chea^ rate, tlnm 
when manud iabouv is employed in 
. their mauufoctwe* 'But if ifaey are' 
Solif cheaper, will they not be within 
•theijuS^ of u greater nmuber-of peo- 


r 
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pk, and mtIH not this enlarge the ^ in their conse4ucnc«,; depend their 
inand fbr thcm^ andj in course of tifhe, value and uuthOiHty;r either as the 
give ettiployraent not only to those k- ground-work of general principles, or 
l^urers who at first were'thrown out as opposed to them. ^ ^ 

Of employment, but to mi^y more? ; A g^cral principle in Political£co- 
The whole fact, in all its consequent nomy, or any other sci^ce, is ^d 
ees, has been so palpably-andfrequent- down> after having been carefully de- 
ly brought before us within the last duc^l from a vast number oOajcts and 
half century, that an appeal to. the observations, under a grOat Wriety of 
temporary result of the introduction circumstances. A practical maU d^ 
of machinery now posses^s little nounees this general principle'aa i^r- 
weight. - Indeed, this is a most stid- roneous and pfejudieudj he says, it 
king and instructive instaheO of a fact recoilhneilds a Certain measure, which 
confidently appealed to, against wha.t he has adopted, and found not to he 
are called speculative opmions, gro* attended With the allie^dresult* The 
dually unfolding itself, titt it proves advocate of thk general pritkiple first 
decidedly hostile to those very persons .exaiulhes^ whether it ,really recom- 
who brought it forward,'<and as de<« mends the 

cidedly in favour of Political Ec6*« it does; he iiext ihwsn|SM the con- 
nomy. ' v sequeh&fi said^to'^om 

But the consequences'oT the intro^ the adoption of this measure, ahd he 
ductiOn of machinery maybe traced fipds them, through th^r'wlmlp ex¬ 
in another direction, which will equally tent and train, to be such as dUcri- 
prove jDur position, that tkets arelitm bed, and ouitc af variance with what 
worth unless thej are whtde in thefb^ his general pidirdple predict He is 
selves, and viewM in eohitexioif wirii sta^ered: there is one other inquiry, 
ail their consequences; andjthat what however, to be made; under what cir- 
are called tlie facts of practical men cumstances was the nreasure ademted 
seldom being of this description, are and pursuerl ? This inquiry copo^ts 
more likely to prejudicial than him to the real fact,. Which he no 
serviceable^to lead firoixt riie truth, longer finds to he at variance with his 
and the welL-being of sodety, than to general principle. The measure wiks 
them. ’ good in itself; it was e^tly mdi 

Machinery saves labour and lowers aa the general principle i^ihnicnd- 
prices; but the .money thus saved ed, and it would have produced the 
from expenditure iir articles,made by beneficial results pointed out in the 
machinery^ wifi be expended on other general principle, uut it Was adopted 
articles this willina^easetbe demand' and., pursued ' under . cinnimstances 
for them, and, of course, for labourers which; altered essentially its character 
to make them; and thus machine^, and 'eiSects. Strjpt of these circum- 
which directly threw workmen ouinf stan<^, the measure would b^ pro- 
employment, will procure ved beneficial: ultcred by tffin, it 

them employment. ? has proved injurious ;—rbut botli 

'We trust wO ^^ve said enough to'^ suits are, in fiict, confirmations of the 
prove,:, tbttt what lire 8lt^ facts are' general principle. “ Little, ifaajr rc- 
not alwayv that wre Often gard," observes Mr Stewdrt, ‘' is due 
mixed up with^heory and prejudices ; to a particular phmoi^et^^ when 
and tlkt^)aveiii.when poUticu arfth- stated as an objection a (^elusion 
meticiitntor pittetieal'mOA state whkt resting on re^ 

is ree^'tfae: «Me, thOT 'do^pot stkte gulate the couiae ;^trs. 

the whi^case} tbt when they asmt Even admhtix^ 1^'pb^l^unn^oh <in, 
that a certain manure is beneficial or queOtion to havi^ B^1i^a»y^oh- 
iojurioti^ th^mbat frefoently have andfalthfufiyil^^ li is 

vkweditoolyasTegardil^tn^owh l^^^ tfiatrwe hd imi^ 

terest; or particular line of ibquity hr fiectl^licn^ with ^at comDiha- 
business, or in fts immedkitevam tem^' tkn wdrcunirahc^ wBi^hy tbo ef- 
poraiy^rie^ItSi^teidlnM:^ affected fOCtM taodiftkt^'3%]nd tiutt if these cir- 
' mteiest'of at lar^, tnmstances 'fully b^re us, the 

and di^^vB itia^in^'IUr^temote and apparent exwnon would turn out an 
f>emaiWpyecvPik|uffn ‘ addition^ .^fimstration of the 

We^^iail the truth vrfmi mmM brou£^t to 

Btinoehuf fteta>o^ dafe,*^ •' 
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%Ai t<» itffffciiknui,' titidoabtM, and applicaUe 

^'ift^awing o^itolwrar fmdftMtoea But .H will not bear dose and 

from profta^, ipdnibrv^ and e^ful acrutii^ and examination^ and 

}& tbem ambition fm4 afford^ another instance axi|d proof 

- oopqpesti-^iniiitroitn^g^coDdnning^^ of ^he wbr^lessnesa of what are call- 
aiaji widely tmrec^ng. habits of^ na- ed^facts, in many topics of Political 
tion^^^oniairaj" and in introdudng E^nomy^ and the doubtand suspicion 
tbat^.^hydty '^iNaoiab among a ^arge . ^ith whic^ ihey ought to be regard- 
^aaa which-must always ed^ especially when, as in the present 

ilfatoof warfare direpjdy^ ca^, so directly and utt^-ly at variance 
L tln>Ee fhictua^i^ m with general'principles^ that is, with 
,^^oUr andin.'the manu- confirmed and long experienceof 
faijturSB^ndlMeofacouht^^^ ifiitnWnd. - . . . 

ih(^ fre^oebtly and de^ly '. !ln the first plaee, the supporters of 

in in tmca. is a mjl^W this opinion bring into notice only the 

Ibbif and fix^tn the naiiMs of fm Side it. the' question; they carc^ 
moEt^jC^gK^d^^TAhipb^ Mly k^ .put of view all the evils 
maxilnaiiKffea^ which, the. war they so loudly com- 

the inflict ott commerce and na- 

'.Os, po- ' aic^hapjp bess, directly and indirect- 

' liticdl philosO^fr, th^h it is isoiniohng fl^j^lThby .<^peal to the list of exports 
Mo the friei^jof ifmnmiiy, ivh^lii dhfi itnportB^ but they forget, or wil- 
ciiitorDcd t^gard these evils ^sotnj^ ihfl^ oretlook, the list of bankrupts, 
cbei^ on Whitionboth of They app^ to the wages of the roa- 

ah4 dtafeii^ects. }\ ' xsufi^tur^, but they forget the in- 

^ m nmet J 5 ^tiect how,ox- |^6e of the pooT-i^; and they do 

pr^lyaud^WdeUy ^eMtesvaiOlvidi hot advert to the circumstance, mat, 
tSTOutbum: Prsiicff were held m as ^ tf w^g^s were sometimes very high, 

they were ofien also very low; that 
pen^ bjr "many pec^$ .how their thm fluctuations were rapid and ex- 
ter^tuitioa<; WaS /egretied/ and how cossive; kndtfaat no circumstance can 
ihe,.j£glrte^\^hahce of a xenewbi of be^ihore prejudicial, not only to the 
h^tilities was hailed as a c^tsin pro- re^ and p^manent Wealth and pros- 


lade increased national wealth and 
proapirity. If the philosopher was in¬ 
credulous, anditbe friend of humanity 
was shodmd at this doctrine^ and re- 
lulled it as not less unfemnded .than evila, but 


pe^ty of a nation, but also tp its mo- 
ral ^improvement, than these rapid and 
excessive fluctuations ^of wSgesl Se¬ 
condly, th^ not only 'oven<wk the 
itney 


ex- 


S ^hea It as not less untcmnciea .tnan cviia, uut^tney do not caTefhll|r 
^gerous, .the supporters of it were amine. Whether, what they called the 
re^ yvith. what th^ called iacts. good ofwar^ was really so, or only in 
tpy^ithey contended, were obvious, appearance ; . and whether it was not 
and hum^ona. the^ good of one portion of the com- 

^ So the states our oomroerda ^e- n^unity, pToepred at the expense bfan- 


vip^ to the. odmiuenc^^^ the 

yraXt during its progr^ at.its X^xxnl 


other portion^ If so, could not be 
National goodi%or'0ould rile fact ap- 


na^on, and after it nad ceased for p^cd to indicative of national 
lipme fime., The tables of our exports wealth and;^osperity. But that this 

^ - -t .Vg 


imports-T'the state of our princjipd 
mitu^tutM^*^the rapid aiA Jdrge 
p^ade by our merobanUhWI^ 


was the Case; that,^imu;yrespects 
i^e good was mther 1^1^ than so^ 
lidi' and thad in othexr^iBpects it was 


|bey w^' able tji^'ac- .only individual good^ Wcquiiod at the 

c^i^se of indlviduab, will, we 


^bu^dl^^d 
non,jui^ellis i 
jf Uv^l _ 

fact»^]^le4io» as pSTO^i 
ftr.froii bi3i)g!«a^e^ 




uec 




6, atmetf evident <a a close ajid 
"dihvestigatipn^ ' • 
y,':what is the obvious and 
) of this doc- 

xe? mat wtshcmld always 

b^a^Wari%ittimMr.advi na* 
tional tha^ of 

those nets; as 


.. u'pi&^e^xeiiiwiiiuigVW^^ are diUpi' wbicb dfeta to leap to 

appewacted^ la aupportedl); tiaiB tbiii^ndQ^ajberQeistedaauiifottiii^ 
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ed or inapplicable ? They recommend 
npt only a state of but a state of 
continual war; that is^ not only what 
^ considerations of justice and bu« 
inanity condemn^ to which the expe¬ 
rience of all ages and nations is oppo¬ 
sed^ but what is absolutely impossible. 

Fourthly, all the consequenceff ojf 
that war, which is so strikingly recom¬ 
mended as productive of national pros¬ 
perity, arc not brought forth ana ex¬ 
posed to view by those who maintain 
this opinion. As it is impossible a na¬ 
tion can always be at war, the conse¬ 
quences of war, when peace returns, 
ought to be regarded, as well as its' 
alleged good effects, while it conti¬ 
nued. This conducts us to the expo¬ 
sure of another weakness in the cause 
of those who appeal to facts in defence 
of the advantages of war, and'its pre- 
fcrablcness to peace. War is beneficial 
to the commerce of a nation, and peace 
the reverse, because while at war, we 
flourished, and at the return of peace, 
our prosperity languished. But was 
the peace the cause of this decline in 
our commerce ? Was it not the effects 
of the long war, in which we had been 
stimulated to make such unprecedent¬ 
ed and extraordinary exertions ? And 
is it not as absurd and unfair to ascribe 
our decayed prosperity, on the return 
of peace, to peace, as it would be to 
ascribe the feeble and woqi-out con¬ 
dition of a person who had been long 
stimulated to greatexertionsby power¬ 
ful exciting causes, whether applied 
to the mind or body—^not to these cau¬ 
ses, but to the cessation of their appli¬ 
cation ? 

If peace had really brought national 
evil, would not that evil have conti¬ 
nued, and increased as the peace epn- 
tinued ? Is this the C|||^—Is not the 
reverse the case ? If,TOerefore, war, 
allowing for a moment that it reafly 
benefits a nation, must close at some 
time or other, and at its cessation must 
cause a revulsion, probal^! propoi> 
tionate in degree, conti¬ 

nuance, to those circumst&eii^^l^^- 
ing it, which rendered it really, 
ap})earahce, conducive to national good, 
ought not this fact to be taken into 
codridcTijition and account by those 
who^h{^^ to ikets in behalf of 
advantages of war? And in contrasting 
the ^ects of war with those of peace, 
ough|; not the latter to be in full ope¬ 
ration, and not struggling with the 

VOL.XVL 


evils entailed on it by war, befqrc its 
real and permanent effects are traced ? ' 
But, lastlv, a niost important circum- 
s^nce, which distinguished our wars 
with revolutionary France fl*om all 
former wars, is omitted by the advo¬ 
cates for war. We allude to the im¬ 
mense expenditure by government, 
chiefly supported by loans.^ Large 
portions of these were given to fore^ 
powers, not, indeed, in the shape of 
money, but in the produce of bur ma¬ 
nufactures ; or rather, foreign nations 
were enabled to purchase an increased 
quantity of our manufactures by means 
of the money our government supplied 
them, and which money was rrised in 
this country by loans. Thik is a circum¬ 
stance which distinguish^^ revolu¬ 
tionary war from all forij|m;,war8, and 
which therefore ought specially 
and particularly noticed and estima¬ 
ted, in considering any results of that 
war, differing from the results of wars 
in general.' We have dwelt thus long 
in our own consideration of t^'case, 
because it a^rds an instrucuve in¬ 
stance of tlic different aspect’a fact as¬ 
sumes when partially' viewed, and 
when viewed in all its circumstances 
and consequences. 

But it is not only matter-of-fact 
political economists, who are led astray 
themselves, and lead others astray, 
flrom not attending to all the circum¬ 
stances of a case. Even those writers 
whp insist most strongly on the neces¬ 
sity and advantage of general prind- 
ples in political economy, are apt, 
when they .state facts in confirmation 
and illustration of their principles, 
to take a narrow and imperfect view 
of them. In the last Number of the 
Edinburg^ Review, LXXIX., there 
is a glaring instance of this. We allude 
to the elaborate article on the Stand¬ 
ard of National Prosperity, and the 
Rise and Fall of Profits. On the doc¬ 
trines contained in that article, and the 
reasoning by which they are support¬ 
ed, it is not our purpose to animad¬ 
vert ; but only to notice one part of 
the article, as illustrating our position, 
unattended with all the dr- 
-cumstape^ ..attending them/mre worse 
than worthier are actually deceptive, 
and cause of truth. 

The reVi^Kri after extracting from 
Mr Malthus^pMgfUet on Value, an 
authentic price of day- 

labour lU-Ki^cn^right,.in the Btew- 

2B! ' . 
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Vrtry of that tiame, and annexing the 
fiar prices of wheat in the stewartry, 
thus remarks ; 

" Now it appOTB from this taUe^ 
that the mean price of labour at Kirk- 
cudb^bt in 1793 was 10|th a-day, 
and its mean price in 1812, when at 
the hipest, 2^. a-day, being an ad- 
vanee of 109i per cent; but in the 
same period ^e price of the boll of 
wheat had risen from «?5s. to 128 b., 
being an advance of 133 per cent; 
shewing that husbandry labourers got 
22i per cent less of the produce, or 
of the value of the produce, raised by 
them in 1812, than in 1793; a fall of 
proportional wages sufficient to ac¬ 
count fo^ a very great rise of profits! 

“ Thii;^le a&rds an equally satis*i 
factory tCN^on of the fall of profits 
that has taken place since the peace. 


Eesay IIL-^Part L tAug. 

The average price of wheat at Kirk¬ 
cudbright in 1811-1812, was ^5,18s. 
'5d. per boll; and its price in 1822 was 
7s. 5d.; being a fall of nearly 60 
per cent. But the money prices of la- 
DOUT had, in the same period, only 
fallen 39 per cent; so that its relative 
value, as compared with the main ar¬ 
ticle of agricultural produce, had real¬ 
ly risen 21 per cent, accounting com¬ 
pletely for the fall of profits in the in¬ 
terval." (P, 20—.29.)* 

The doctrine the reviewer wishes 
to establish is this, that profits must 
always vary inversely as wages; that 
is, when wages rise, profits must fall, 
and when wages fall, profits must rise. 
(P. 11.) We shall not object to this 
doctrine, that, if it means anything, 
it must mean, that the fall and rise 
must be proportional, or at least ac- 


^ This artiol$, as well as one in the Second Number of the Westminster Review, on 
TitheS) affords additional confirmation, if it were wanting, lof what we endeavoured to 
establjufi in our last Essay, that Political Kcononiists of the present day are blind guides 
in the mazes of this science; and that, in most cases, I^lilton's description of Chaos is 
applicable to tlienr 

^ * . ■'■'Chaos umpire sits, ‘ 

And his decision more embroils the Itay. 

A very few observations on the Tithe article, will, we think, justify the censure, so 
far as the Westminster Review is concerned. One of the objects of the Reviewer is, to 
controvert the opinion that tithes are no tax, but a portion of the rent of land. “ They 
who support this proposition,” he observes, “ are driven to deny the doctrine of rent, as 
propagated by Mr Ricardo,” &c. This doctrine, therefore, he explains: “ Rent is that 
portion of the return on capital, employed upon the land, which exceeds the ordinary 
profit of stock, and is paid to the landlord for the use of the land.” Again—“ The 
least fertile soil of all, or that which returns no more than the ordinary profits of stock, 
will return no rent whatever.” It is not our intention to examine this doctrine, but 
only to shew from it and what the Reviewer says of tithes, that rent and tithes are proved 
hy him to be the same, though his object is to prove them quite distinct and different. 
We now come to the important conclusion. This may be stated in a few words. The 
lowest soil in cultivation pays no rent. Every soil, from which produce is extracted, 
.pays tithes. Rent, therefore, and tithe, arc not identical, but altogether different.” 

This is very lomcal in form and in word, but the reverse in reality. Tithes arc part 
of the produce ; mey are evidently not the property of the cultivator, and therefore do 
not constitute any of the profits of st 09 k; they are thcrefdilPkhat portion of the return 
bn capital employed upon the land, which exceeds the ordinary profits of stock; but this 
is the Reviewer’s definition of rent Tithes and rent, therefore, are not different, but 
identical. The Reviewer, indeed, adds to his definition of rent, that it is paid to the 
landlord for tiie use of his land; but \t matters not under what name, or to whom that 
■ponjpn of the return on capital employed upon the land which exceeds the ordinary 
-proto of stock, is paid; that cannot alter its.ieal nature. Tithes and rent, tljerefore, 
according to the Reviewer’s own shewing, are essentially the same, though paid under 
different names, and to different people. The real difference, however, he has not point¬ 
ed out; it is thi^Hent is arranged between tenant and landlord; if in money, its pro- 
portionateuralue to the produce depends upon and varies inversriy, as the quantity of 
'the produce multiplied by its price; if in kind^ its proportionate value to the pro¬ 
duce varies inversely as thenroduce; irhereas tithe is fixed independently of the former, 
AUd always beara the sante^roportion to the produce. Bknt is pud for the landlord^ 
property in the land, and for the capital laid out in improving it; but not for 
AcM^H^pended during the currency of a lease. Tithe is paid fbr the tithe-owner’s right 
* -'™™7ny in the land; for the capital laid out in iniprovjpg it, and rendering it more 
and alto to the caj^ expend during the lease, in so to at that increases its 
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cording to some deRnite ratio, other¬ 
wise it is incapable of proof. We shall 
not object to it, that/ as wages form a 
very small part of the expenses of a 
farmer, it would require a great reduc¬ 
tion, of them to })roducc a small in¬ 
crease in his profits, and a great rise 
in them to produce a sinSl dimi¬ 
nution in his profits. Nor shall we 
object to it, that it necessarily leaves 
undetermined and undeterminable, 
when wages rise and profits fall, or 
when the reverse occurs, which is the 
cause, and which ^thc effect; nor this 
more serious and fundamental objec¬ 
tion ;—the real wages are estimated 
by the price of corn; by this price the 
farmers* profits are supposed to be re¬ 
gulated ; and yet the rise a^d fall of 
these profits are stated to be occasion¬ 
ed by the rate, of real wages. What is 
this but saying, that the real wages 
of the labourer, which depend on the 
price of corn, arc the cause of the rise 
and fall of the profits of the fiirmer ? 
or, in other words, arc both cause a^d 
eflFeot! We shall not urge these objec¬ 
tions, because at present we are not 
examining the general doctrine. We 
shall confine ourselves to the facts, and 
endeavour to shew, that they are not 
stated in all their circumstances. 

In the first place, the wages of tlie 
labourer are measured by their power 
over the purchase of wheat, and they 
are said to be greater or less, according 
as they enable him to purchase more 
or less of it. Why is not the same 
standard applied to the profits of the 
fanner ?—Why is an increase in the 
mere money price of his wheat set 
down as an increase of his profits; 
and a diminution in the moncy price, 
as indicating a diminution of his pro¬ 
fits ? The same 8tai^|||Kl^ ought to be 
applied to both; eithw the money re¬ 
ceived for wages and wheat, or the 
power of money, in both cases, over 
commodities. If the real wages of la¬ 
bour, though advanced from 12 to 18 
in money, are in fact no higher, be¬ 
cause wheat has advanced from 60s. 
to 90s., neither are the real profits of 
the farmer, if, while he gets the latter 
price for his wheat, be be obliged.to 
pay ^0 per cent more for what he buys* 
He can live no better than he did, and 
he can save no more than he did. 

But there is an omission of a much 
more tnatarial circumstance than this: 
the OTofits of the farmer are estimate 
by the price of his wheat alone, and 


not, as they undoubtedly ought to be, 
by the price of his wheat multiplied 
into the quantity of wheat, he has to 
sell. What a difierent aspect docs the 
fact lyear, when exhibited with all its 
circumstances ! If a farmer sella a 
quarter of wheat for 90s. instead of 60s. 
he receives 5q per cent more for that 
quarter ; but if his produce zil only 24 
bushels per acre instead of 36, a fittlc 
calculation will convince us, that 
though the price of wheat lias risen 
from 60s. to 90s., his profit remains the 
sameu. 

Similar remarks may be made with 
regaxdv to the impossibility of ascer¬ 
taining the proportion of the produce, 
or of the value of the p^ducc obtain¬ 
ed by husbandry laboure^.hy means 
of the imperfect facts suj^^by those 
tables, as it is evident that tms propor¬ 
tion must depend pot solely on the 
wages and the prices of wheat, but on 
the price of wheat multiplied into the 
quantity produced. We may further 
observe, that ther6 is no necessary 
connexion between fluctuations in the 
real wages of labour^ or their com¬ 
mand over produce, and fluctuations 
in the proportionate share of the pro¬ 
duce or the value of the produce raised 
. by them, which their wages will pro¬ 
cure; a simple case will shew tms; 
let us suppose wheat to rise from '40s. 
to GOs., the quarter and wages from Is. 
to l8. 6d. a-day. It is evident that the 
real wages of the labourer are not al¬ 
tered. Let us now suppose that when 
wheat is at 40s. the produce per acre 
is four quarters, and that when it Is at 
60s. the producb is only two quarters; 
that is, in the first instance, L.8 the 
acre; and in the other, only L.6. It is 
obvious that the wages of the labourer, 
in both instances enabling him to pur¬ 
chase the same quantity of wheat, in 
fact give him the command over a 
greater poTti 9 n of the produce of an 
acre of land, and of the vdue of that 
produce, in the latt^ insmnee than in 
the former, ^is rc^ wages, and his 
sharb of the produce, NVould' remain 
stationary, though his money wages 
adyancea iVom Is. to Is. 6d., if, while 
wheat rose fhim 408. to 60s., the pro¬ 
duce remained thesame; and his real 
wages would nwain stationary, while 
his share in thilt produce would be di¬ 
minished, while wheat rose from 
40s. to 60 b., tlie produce per acre rose 
above four quarters. 

Again^ if his wages remained at Is. 
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while wheat advanced firom 40s. to 608» 
it is evident that his real wages would 
have fallen, though, if along with this 
rise in the price of wheat the produd^ 
had fallen nrom four quarters to two, 
fais^ihare of the produce, or of the va¬ 
lue of the produce, woidd have been 
increased. 

^ 3ut to conclude this digresdon, 
what then becomes ofuU the inferences 
dra^^nfrom tables, wnich exhibit only 
Re price of wheat, and not also the 
quantity sold, in support of the doc¬ 
trine, that when wages rise, profits 
miist fall, and when wages fall, pro¬ 
fits must risf, since such tables do 
nntr the facta on which 

OMBKSaldnlated ? 

W'n^uppose that all the cir- 
^mstadc^Stitendant on any particu¬ 
lar m^ure or occurrence are faith¬ 
fully and fiilly stated, and that all the 
consequences resulting, not only im¬ 
mediately, but ultimately and perma¬ 
nently,^|iot only to a particular branch 
of commerce, but to national prospe¬ 
rity, are also faithfully and fully sta¬ 
ted: there is still a source of error 
to which Practical Political Economists 
are liable; They are apt to substitute 
inference for'facts. The utility of 
the distinction between them," ob¬ 
serves a sensible and ingenious author, 
is very perceptible in all questions 
of national poticy. In public affairs 
there is commonly such a multiplicity 
of principles in operation, so many 
concurring and counteracting circum¬ 
stances, such an intermixture of de¬ 
sign and .accident,- that the utmost 
caution is necessary in referring events 
to their origin ; while in no subject 
of human specidation, perhaps, is there 
a greater confusion of realities and as¬ 
sumptions. It is sufficient for the 
majority of political reasoners, that 
two events arc co-cxistentor consecu¬ 
tive. To their conception, it inune- 
diatejy becomes a,fact, that one is the 
cause of the other. These remarks 
serve to shew, what at first sight may 
appear paradoxical, that those men, 
, 1^0 arc generally designated as prac- 


Essa^ IIL~^Fart L C^ug- 

tical and experienced, have often as 
much of the hypothetical interwoven 
in their opinions, as the most specula¬ 
tive theorists. Half of thesefacts arc 
mere inferences, rashly and erroneous¬ 
ly drawn. They may have no syste¬ 
matic hypothesis in their minds, but 
they are full of assumptions, without 
being aware of it. It is impossible that 
men should witness simultaneous or 
conliecutive events, without connecting 
them in their imagination as causes 
and effects; There is a continual pro¬ 
pensity in the human mind to establish 
those relations otnongstthe phenomena 
subjected to its observation, and to 
consider thm; as possessing the cha¬ 
racter of facts* ^t in doing this, 
there is great liability to error, and 
the opinions of a man who has formed 
them from, what Lord Bacon calls 
mera palpaHo, purely from what he 
has come in personal contact with, 
cannot but abound with rash and fal¬ 
lacious conclusions, for which he fan¬ 
cies himself to have the authority of 
his own senses, or of indisputable ex¬ 
perience.”* 

There are two classes of cases in 
which mere practical’ men are most 
liable to confound facts and inferences; 
the first is, where an event is preceded 
by a single circumstance; the other 
is, where an event is preceded by se¬ 
veral circumstances. 

The first does not occur so frequent¬ 
ly as the second, nor is it so liable to 
lead us into error; it happens, how¬ 
ever, sometimes, that two events arc 
simultaneous or consecutive, to which 
we assign the respective names of 
cause and effect; whereas we either 
mistake the one for the other, or re¬ 
gard them in this relation, though in 
fact they are both effects of some la¬ 
tent and unnoticed cause. If any 
very -striking ^ occurrence takes place 
which strongly draws our attention 
and interests us, and this has been ac¬ 
companied or preceded by any remark¬ 
able event, the mind imperceptibly 
unites them as cause and effect. The 
flash and report of a gun, the light- 


f Essayfi on the Forms^ton and Publication of Opinions, and on other Subjects**.— 
Essay an Facts and Inferences.*’ This little volume is much less known th^ it dc. 
be; it is distinguished for a clear, successful, and interesting application of in- 
and metaphysical inquiries to the most important practical purix)scs. The 
|Uent work of the same author, ‘‘ Questiivns on Itlctaphysics, Morals, Political 
_ inomy, &c.” is of very inferior merit; the thought from which it sprung is good, 
iiit the plan and execution are very defective. 
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ning and tbunderj are set down as 
respectivcly.cause and effect^ by those 
who are unaccustomed to them. There 
are many similar instances in Political 
Economy, where two events are re¬ 
garded as cause and effect, where there 
is either no such connexion between 
them, or where both are effects pro¬ 
ceeding from one unobserved cause* 
Sometimes the effect is mistaken for 
the cause; what opinion is more com¬ 
mon than' that a free constitution will 
render men enlightened, free, and pros¬ 
perous ? This mistaken notion has led 
to the foolish expectation, that, in or¬ 
der to give civil, religious, and PoHV 
cal freedom to a state, it was only'nc- 
cessary to decree that the power of 
the sovereign should be lijnited,-—the 
people should be represented, discus¬ 
sion on all topics allowed, &c. The 
advocates for this opinion appeal to 
wliat they call facts; they appeal to 
Britain and America; these countries, 
they say, have free constitutions, and 
the people arc enlightened, free, and 
prosperous. The consequence seems 
to them to follow naturally; the state 
of the people is the effect of their con¬ 
stitution,—therefore give the same 
constitution to other people, and tliey 
will also become enlightened, free, and 
prosperous. 

This unfolils to us another source 
of error, in collecting what are called 
facts; it not unfrequently happens that 
what has been the cause becomes the 
effect, and it is very necessary to at¬ 
tend to the period and circumstances 
of this change in the character of the 
event.* Britain contains the most nu¬ 
merous and the best modes of convey¬ 
ance of any nation in the world, but 
it is evident that these must facilitate 
commerce: the infci^ce seems fair 
and sound; make similar modes of 
conveyance in another country, and its 
commerce will also flourish. Here is 
an instance of misapprehension of 
facts, or rather of the connexion be¬ 
tween cause and effect, from not at¬ 
tending to the change of character in 
consecutive events to which we have 
alluded. The process seems to he, a 
certain stimulus given to industry, 
enterprize, and the consequent acqui¬ 
sition of a certain portion of capital; 
these lead to the formation of roads, 
canals, &c. and these, in their turn, in¬ 
crease industry, enterprize, and capi¬ 
tal. The facts viewed in this light and 
conneiion are useful and important; 


vlei^ otherwise, they will only lead to 
error and vain or mischievous actions- 
So with respect to real freedom, and a 
free constitution; real freedom must 
first spring from circumstances which 
enlighten men, and teach and enable 
them to expand their views and wishes, 
and to know and appreciate their 
rights and capabilities. This will pro¬ 
duce not only the forms, laws, privi¬ 
leges, and protections, of a free con¬ 
stitution, but infuse into all these 
such> an animating and influentid 
spirit, as will, in its turn, act on the 
state of the people, and increase their 

freedom. ^ 

The other class of cases, in which 

mere practical men are fiqblc to con¬ 
found facts and infercnA compre¬ 
hends all those where is pre¬ 

ceded by several circuniifeances. 

In such instances a mere practical 
man is apt to be bewildered and 1^ 
astray, especially if it happens (as it 
often does) that his prejudices, or his 
individual intet^t, l««d him on 
one circuma^lice, without examina¬ 
tion or inquiry, to the exclusion of all 
the others, ds the only real and effi¬ 
cient cause* Numerous cases of this 
kind are continually occurring: Cric 
may suffice. Soon after the establish¬ 
ment of peace, there was a very 
depreciation in the price of aOTCTfflbU- 
ral produce, and consequentTy in the 
rent and value of land* What was 
the cause of this ? The drcumstances 
immediately preceding, were a change 
from war to peace—the renewal of 
commercial intercourse with foreign 
powers—diininifehed taxation and ex¬ 
penditure—the return to cash pay¬ 
ments—and two or three abundant 
harvests. Each of these preceding 
events was separately and exclusively 
assigned as the cause of the depresdon 
of agriculture; and each party appeal¬ 
ed to what they called facts. Agricul¬ 
ture flourished during war, and while 
we were shut out from the continent: 
—^it languishes now that there is peace 
and intercourse with the continent; 
the case is clear; here is double proof 
—an event occurring unijLer certain 
circumstances, being co-existent with 
those circumstances, and disappearing 
when theywdo. * The advocates for the 
other opinions argued in a similar 
manner. Such is the worth of what 
is usually styled facts and cxpcriencc- 
How the real truth is to be obtoii^ 
in such cases, we shall afterwards in- 
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qufre^ when we investigate the mode 
by which the science of Political Eco¬ 
nomy can be placed on the basis of 
cneral principles, and those principles 
educed from well-ascertained causes 
and effects. 

This will form the subject of two 
naore portions of this Essay, one rela¬ 
ting to the general investigation of the 
' mode in which we arrive at truth, in 
the principal departments of human 
knowledge, and to the nature of the 
evidence on which they are founded; 
and the other, applying the results of 
this general investigation to the de¬ 
partment of Political Economy, consi¬ 
dered as a science. 

We cannotfbetter conclude this part 
of our 1 b which we have endea¬ 
voured at their real and 

just value, what are called the facts 
and experience of practical men in Po¬ 
litical Economy, than by the follow¬ 
ing quotation horn Mr Stewart, in 
wnicn he points out and expatiates 
upon ^ contrasted effects of statisti¬ 
cal acid philosophical studies on *the 
progress and the interests of society, 
and which, it appears to us, exhibits 
a striking and happy instance of exu¬ 
berance of thought, conveyed in his 
peculiarly exuberant and flowing style: 

From these considerations, it 
would appear, that in politics, as well 
as in many of the other sciences, 
the loudest advocates for experience, 
are the least entitled to appeal to its 
authority in favour of their dogmas ; 
and that the charge of a presumptu¬ 
ous confidence in human wisdom and 
foresight, whidi they are perpetually 
urging gainst political philosophers, 
may, with far greater justice, be re¬ 
torted on themselves. An additional 
illustration of this is presented by the 
strikingly contrasted effects of statistU 
cal and philost^ieal studies on the in¬ 
tellectual habits in general: the for¬ 
mer invariably encouraj^g’ a predi¬ 
lection for restraints and checks, and 


all the other technical combinations of 
an antiquated and scholastic policy: 
the latter, by inspiring, on the one 
hand, a distrust of the human powers, 
when they attempt to embrace in de- 
taQ interests at once so complicated 
and momentous; and on the other, a 
religious at^ntion to the designs of 
Nature, as displayed in the general 
laws, which regulate her economy, 
leading no less irresistibly to a gradu¬ 
al and progressive simplification of the 
politico mechanism. It is, indeed, the 
never-failing result of all sound phi¬ 
losophy, to nurable, more and more, 
the pride of science before that Wis¬ 
dom, which is infinite and divine; 
wher^s, the farther back we carry our 
researches into those ages, the institu¬ 
tions of which have been credulously 
regarded as monuments of the supe¬ 
riority of unsophisticated good sense, 
over ue false refinements of modern 
arrogance, we are the more struck 
with the numberless insults offered to 
the most obvious suggestions of nature 
and of reason. We may remark this, 
not only in the moral depravity of 
rude tribes, but in the universal dis¬ 
position which they discover to dis¬ 
figure and distort the bodies of their 
Infants:—^in one case, new-modelling 
the form of the eyelids; in a second, 
lengthening the ears; in a third, check¬ 
ing the growth of the feet; in a fourth, 
by mechanical pressure applied to the 
head, attacking the scat of thought 
and intelligence. To allow the hu¬ 
man form to attain, in perfection; its 
fair proportions, is one of the latest 
improvements of civilized society; and 
the case is perfectly analogous in those 
sciences wnich have for their object 
to assist nature in the cute of diseases; 
in the developement and improvement 
of the intellectual faculties; in the 
correction of bad morals; and in the 
regulations of Political Economy **— 
Mements of the Philosophy Vol. II» 
p. 451-2, 
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CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 
CilAPTER III. 


Wi THIN a short distance of my own 
habitation stands a picturesque old 
church, remote from any town or ham* 
let, save that village of the dead con¬ 
tained within the precincts of its own 
seque'stcred burial-ground. It is, how¬ 
ever, the parish church of a large ru¬ 
ral district, comprising several small 
hamlets, and numerous farms and cot¬ 
tages, together with the scattered re¬ 
sidences of the neighbouring gentry; 
and hither (there being no other place 
of worship within the parish bounda¬ 
ry) its population may be seen for the 
most part resorting on Sundays, by 
various roads, lanes, heath-tracks, 
picc and field-paths, all diverging from 
that consecrated centre. The church 
itself, nearly in the midst of a very 
beautiful church-yard, rich in old car¬ 
ved head-stones, and bright verdure, 
roofing the nameless graves — the 
church itself stands on the brow of a 
finely wooded knoll, commanding a 
diversified expanse of heath, forest, 
and cultivated land; and it is a beau¬ 
tiful sight on Sundays, on a fine au¬ 
tumn Sunday in particular, when the 
ferns arc assuming their rich browns, 
and the forest trees their exquisite 
gradations of colour, such as no lim¬ 
ner upon earth can paint—to see the 
people approaching in all directions, 
now winding in long str^gling files 
oyer the open common, now abruptly 
disappearing amongst its innumerable 
shrubby declivities, and again emer¬ 
ging into sight through the boles of 
the old oaks that encircle the church¬ 
yard, standing in their mcgestic beau¬ 
ty, like sentinels over the slumbers of 
the dead. From two several quarters 
across the heath, approach the more 
condensed currents of thelMngstream; 
one, the inhabitants of a far distant 
hamlet, the other, comprising the po¬ 
pulation of two smaller ones, within 
a shorter distance of the church. And 
from many lanes and leafy glades, and, 
through many field-paths and stiles, 
advance small groups of ndghbours, 
and families, and social pws, and here 
and there a solitary ag^ person, who 
totters leisurely along, supported by 
his trusty companion, his stout oak 
staff, notundutifblly consigned by his 
neglectful children to that silent com¬ 
panionship, but wiUingly loitering be¬ 


hind to enjoy the luxury of the aged, 
the warmth of the cheerful sun-beams, 
the serene beauty of nature, the fruit¬ 
ful aspect of the ripening com-fields, 
the sound of near and mirthful voices, 
the voices of children and grandchil¬ 
dren, and a sense of quiet happiness, 
partaking surely of that peace which 
passeth ^ understanding. 

And somctipaies the venerable Elder 
comes, accompanied by his old faithful 
h^pmate; and then they may be seen 
once more side by side, arm again 
locked within his as ja the days of 
courtship; nqt, as then,^t^|i^lig on his 
more vigorous frame, w they have 
grown oM and feeble together; and of 
the twain, the burthen of years lies 
heaviest upon the husband, for his has 
been the hardest portion of labour. In 
the prime of life, during the full flush 
of his manly vigour, and of herliealth- 
ful comeliness, he was wont to walk 
sturdily onward, discoursing between 
wliilos with his buxom partner, as she 
followed with her little ones; but now 
they are grown up into men and wo¬ 
men, dispersed about in their several 
stations, and have themselves young 
ones to core and provide for; and the 
old couple are, as it were, left to be¬ 
gin* the world again, alone in their 
qmet cottage. Those two alone toge¬ 
ther, as when they entered it mty 
years a^one, bridegroom and bride-— 
alone, but not forsaken—sons, and 
daughters, and grandchildren, ns each 
can snatch an interval of leisure, or 
when the labours of the day are over, 
come dropping in under the honey¬ 
suckle porch, with their hearty greet¬ 
ings ; and many a chubby great-grauid- 
child finds its frequent way to Gran- 
num's cottage; many a achool truant, 
and many a “ toddlin' wee thing,” 
whose little hand can hardly reach 
the latch of the low wicket, but whose 
baby call of " flitcherin' noise an’ 
glee” gains free and fond admittance. 
And now they are on their way toge¬ 
ther, the old man and his wife.--See ! 
—they have .just passed through the 
last field-^te leading thitherward to 
the church. They are on their way 
together towards the house of God, 
and towards the place where they shall 
soon lie down to rest in sure and 
certain h<^,” and they lean on one 
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another fbr mutual support; and would 
it not seem stilly as they are thus again 
drawn closer together^ as they a]>proach 
nearer to the term of their earthly 
unioD^ as if it were a type and token 
of an eternal re-union in a better and 
a happier state ? I love to gaze upon 
that venerable pair,—ay, even to note 
their decentji^^iquated Sabbath rai¬ 
ment—whay^K^ ta|l|p? 7 -no modern 
one to he wN carved out 

that coat ofi'w^ribal4e. .col^ — 
something of orange tawny with a 
reddish tinge—1 suspect it has once 
been a rich Devon shire brown, and per¬ 
haps the wedding-suit of the squire’s 
grandfather, for it has had a silk lining, 
and it has been trimmed with some 
sort of l6O0> gold probably, and there 
adown each Sde are still the resplen¬ 
dent rows of embossed, basket-work 
gilt buttons, as large as crown-pieces— 
it must have been the Squire’s grand¬ 
father’s wedding-suit. And how snowy- 
white, and how neatly plaited is the 
single edge of his old dame’s plain 
mob cap, surmounted by that little 
black poke bonnet, flounced with rus¬ 
ty lace, and secured upon her head, 
hot by strings, but by two long black 
corking pins. That bit of black lace, of 
real la^, is a treasured remnant of 
what once trimmed her mistress’s best 
cloak, when she herself was a blithe 
and buxom lass, in the days of her 
.happy servitude; and the very cloak 
itself once a rich mode silk of ample 
dimensions, now narrowed and cur¬ 
tailed to repair with many cunning 
engraftings, the ravages of time—the 
very cloak itself, with a scrap of the 
same lace frilled round the neck, is still 
worn on Sundays, through the Sum- 
. mcr and Autumn, till early frosts and 
keener winds pierce through the thin 
old silk, and the good red hooded cloak 
is substituted iu its stead. They have 
reached the church-yard wicket; they 
have passed through it now, and 
wherefbre do they turn aside from the 
path, ^ few steps beyond it, and stop 
and look down upon that grassy hil¬ 
lock ? It is no recent grave, the dai¬ 
sies are thickly matted on its green 
. sod, and the heap itself has sunk to a 
level nearly even willi the flat groimd- 
, The little head-stone is half-buried 
^ top, but you may read thereon the few 
'ifOiris, the only ones ever on^cw^ 
there—Willuim Moss, aged 
Few living now remember William 
Moss. Few at least think of him. The 
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playmates of his childhood, the com¬ 
panions of his youth, his brothers 
and sisters, pass weekly by his lonely 
grave, and none turn aside to look up¬ 
on it, or to think of him who sleeps 
beneath. But in the hearts of his pa¬ 
rents, the memory of their dead child 
is as fresh as their affections for their 
living children. He is not dead to them, 
though, eight-and-twenty years ago, 
they saw that turf heaped over his cof¬ 
fin—over the coffin of^ their eldest 
born. He is not dead to them, and 
every Sabbath-day they tarry a mo¬ 
ment by his lowly grave, and even 
nbw, as they look thereon in silence, 
does not the heart of each parent whis¬ 
per os if to the sleeper below,—My 
son ! wc shall go to thee, though thou 
shalt not return to us.” 

Look down yonder under those arch¬ 
ing hawthorns! what mischief is con¬ 
federating there, amongst those sun¬ 
burnt, curly-pated boys, clustering to¬ 
gether over the stile and about it, like 
a bunch of swarming bees ? The con¬ 
fused sound of their voices is like the 
hum of a swarm too, and tliey arc de¬ 
bating of grave and weighty matters; 
of nuts rificning in thick clusters down 
in Fairlce Copse, of trouts of prodi¬ 
gious magnitude leaping by the bridge 
below the Mill-head; of apples—and 
4he young heads crowd closer together, 
and the buzzing voices sink to a whis¬ 
per—“Of cherry-cheeked apples hang¬ 
ing just within reach of one who should 
climb upon the roof of the old shed, 
by the corner of the south wall of 
Squire Mills’s orchard." Ah Squire 
Mills! I would not give sixpence for 
all the apples you shall gather off* that 
famous red-streak to-morrow. But 
who comes there across the field to¬ 
wards the stile ? a very youthful cou¬ 
ple—Sweethearts, one should guess, if 
It were not that tliey were so &r asun¬ 
der, and look as if they had not spo¬ 
ken a word to each other this half 
hour. Ah ! they were not so far asun¬ 
der before they turned out of the sha¬ 
dy lane into that open field, in sight 
of all the folk gathering into the 
church-yard, and of those mischievous 
boys, one of whom is brother to that 
pretty Fanny Payne, whose downcast 
looks, and grave, sober walk, so far 
fhm the jro^g^millcr, will not save 
• her fretm' the gauntlet of their 

teazing Jpkes as slie posses—and pass 
. shexnust,through the jcnot of conspira¬ 
tors. Never imnd it. Fenny Payne! 
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Put a good &ce on the mattw, and 
above all, beware of knittii^ up that 
fiiir brow into anything like a town, 
as you steal a passing glance at that 
provoking brother of yours; it will 
only bring down upon you a thicket 
shower of saucy jests.—See 1 see! that 
little old man, so old and E&riTelled/ 
and lean and wizen, and mummy 00 ^ 
loured; he looks as if he had been 
balmed and inhumed a century agW^ 
and had just now walked out of bio. 
swathing bands, a spedmek^ of 
year one thousand seven handled aha 
ten. His periwig is so wd^ p^tet^ 
with flour and h(^8 lard, its large • 
sausage side curls loc^ ao^bmlt eo^ 
sistept, as the eternal hackles cut in 
Parian stone” that have ^tnbrtali- 
zed Sir Cloudesley Shot^ljj and from 
behind dangles half-way down hw 
back, a long taper pig-tail, wound 
round with black ribbon^ tlm whi^, 
about half-way, is tied iutb an uK 
gant rosette.—On-the top of 
same pmwig is perciwd a dimiau^" 
tive cocked nat—with su^ a cocti 
so fierce! so tvl^nguliq-1 afae lit^ 
squat crown so buried within its 
triple fortification! The like was never 
seen, save in the shape of those colour¬ 
ed sugar comfits called cock’d-hats, 
that are stuck up in long glasses in the 
confectioners* windowa, to attract ,thi 
eyes of poor longipg urchins; and hia 
face is triangular too, the exact centre 
of his forehead where it meeU to 
periwig, bring' to. 
nose is triangruak^hiB litUe red ^es 
aretriat^lar—Msperson is altogether 
triangular, from the slop^ naiTOW 
shouldera, towhmre it widais out, cor¬ 
responding with the broad square to- 
tiil flaps of thatgrerii v^jneteen cQat. 
He is a walkinjf U car- 

bis ean^ veniud h^^j^ldiug it 
with teth hands wide uprir^ exactly 
poraH^with tbrsquareliao^hk coat*> 
flaps. See! tetobtoliifgtotdjoin that 
small SttotantiU^ tomers, 

amongst whom Mis eridently^ penoa 
of np 'smaU > they 

him, as one tottid«#iyi^^ OriiS^ 
for be knows eerily fluctuatmnof stedbi" 
to a fVaction-^ticIses to kninitofs 
discourseft-^xpOtoda to^prop^^^ 
--explains all %bout ’thf^^entooi 
and to numb^of thebesst-^rotto^ 
changes of sNi^bp-^nowa somriyag 
of p%sie mif: 

uid Witea a Won^ 

"T- * •<. ■' 


air 

derfhl fine hand, with sudx flourishes. 
that without tflking his pen off the 
p^r, he can r^resent tb^ figures of 
Main and Eve, in the involutionscom- 
posing the initial capitals 4)f their 
names! He is Sir Oracle/! and not 
the less so, because peop^ do not’gl;- 
actly know what he haa.been, cm 
where he comes tom.. Somo think 
he has been a 8choolmastei>—others 
eoujecture that he has been a doct<w 
of soma sort, or a schemer in mecha- 
nids, alxmt which he talks very scien- 
tiSoally^r to fluid»r*or 111 some 
fbrrigB comtorckl conoam, for . he 
hai e^rtrinly Ijived long in foreto 
pBriu, and ia .often faear^^^ine to 1^ 
old paxn^. ip flffliB ft^ antoh 
tongue^ ^and sslM&under- 

stand jit: wcU» «hd rep]||pjp|p same 
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rice are not wanting somO, who 
f- that to’ been always 

toictot xtod; but however that 
he is ps^edy hiumless now, 
has conducted himself ui^(^ 
rionably. ever^rince he came to Britie 
in to viUage of^l^wne, ten years age. 
In all that time be has never hmi 
known, to receive within^his dwelling 
any former Menii or kinnnan, and he 
has never stirr^ beyond the boupda,ity 
of the parish, but to go once a-ye|w’to 
the banke/s iu the nearest town, 
ceive a small sum of money, towmeh 
he draws on aonercwfile hou^ In 
Lombard $treeU.« boards) fthd 

a m with a widow, who hasit 
i cottage in to village,^ ^;he 
cultivates the fipest polysnthusesiand 
aurwolas in the fio ver-plot, of which 
she has yielded up the msnagem^t to 
him, that were ever behelq in ^at 
neighbourhood. He is very fOmijpf 
flowers, and dumb animals, <M- 
dien; and also the children 
.place love him, and ^ pld^wi^te 
Pomeranian dog, blind ^ 
follows his msto. f 
tochurdi, J^ew,.y 
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I(K>kfng^ tasA, 6ti whose hiM om 
brow time has scarcdr imprinted a 
foiroWj though it has changed to silky 
whiteness the nnren hue of moae locks, 
once so*lhiddy clustered^about his 
temples. l%ete is a consciousness of 
ISesIth and. prospn^ty, and of rural 
^tisequence> in Im general jrapectatid 


consequence^ m ma general t^ctana 
deportment; bat if He loves the good 
things of ilm woHd, and prides him« 
self in possessing them, there hi no^ 
thing fai the expression of hiS counte¬ 
nance that bespeaks a selfish and nat* 
row heart, or a covetcos diqiosition. 
He looks willing £0 disttibitte of his 
abundance, ana greetings of cordial 
gO 0 dwiU,ou both sidt^, are exdiangcd 
between fmxsixmA such of nis 
lalwurert^Ml into the same path, 
in their Wtiy to the diurch. ^rm-in- 
arm with her spouse inarches his nott<^ 
fy helpmate, fkt, florid, and, like him- 
Sdf, ** redol^t” of the good things of 
this worid, com, and-wine, and oil, 
tiiat sustaineth .the heart of mkn, and 
smketii him of a chehrfhl countenance. 
* A cmndy and aitately da^ is the 
lady of Fanner Budewheat, when^ as 
now, she paces bis sidey resplen¬ 
dent in her Sunday-going. garb, of 
ample and subBtant&t;t 9 Mttenal 8 , and 
all of the very best tbiittean be bought 
for money. One can calculate the pto^ 
fits of the dairy a3od the bee^hives, tba 
pin.>moneyof the farmer’s lady-—^Ot 
to mention his weightier accumula¬ 
tions—by the ridmess of that black 
satin cbm and bonnet, full trimmed 
Wi^ real lace, and by the multitude 
'bous'ffiniiwof that Te^cmbl6-lo(^sg 
4nittfir-otdo^msd silk gown and coat. 

^ftiatrde, her old-fasldoned pr<^iuh. 
.^Uces Wb^ have been in flivour Of a 
large aOk bandkerdhief, pinned 
Oieatly down, attdr n flowered diintx 

S wn, drawn up tiirough the 

les ovmr a white quUted petticoat; 
%nt the worthy dame haO ^tWo' fldr 
daughters, and they havebc^ Iwonght 
up at a bosrding-sehoOh and they have 
half-coaxiM, hm^te^ied thmr Ma’a out 
pi stich antiquated vii^;ar tastea, 
though even tboae pertinacioUB refoi^ 
mista have been ofahgeAto obib^e thO 
point of h pelime ^ flivottr <^the saW 
TO doak;^ Idttt wtor th^;jhave cob* 
dafled one p(dnt, they halt guflned at 
least two. See, the old la^ short 
iteeves, neatly frilled just bmw the 
i^w,. fre dloDgated down to the 
fizum there, by U fth 
oat of wbi^ protn^es 


the red| fat, fhbsy hand, with short 
dump^ fing^ nubbed between, broad 
and turning tip at the tips, looldng as 
if they had been created on purpose to 
knead dough, press curds, and put up 
butter; and, lo! on the fbre*finger of 
the rig^t hand a great garnet ring set 
in silver, massy enough ibr the edge 
of a soup tureen. It is an licir-loom 
frcMrn some great-grandmother, who 
was somehow relat^ to somebody who 
was first cousin to a Barrow-knight/^ 
ind Was herself so-very rich a lady— 
and so the misses have rummaged it 
hut, and ibrced it down upon their 
MaVs poor dear &t finger^ which sticks 
out as Stiffly from the sehsatioii of that 
unwmited compression, as if it^werc 
tied up and pcmlticed for a whitlow ; 
vend the poor lady, in spite of all hints 
. and rmdnstrattces, will walk with her 
. gloves dangling in her hands, instca<l 
«f o« them; and altogether, the short 
pillowy, arms cased up in those tight 
eearmentsii with both hands and all the 
fingers spi^d out as if in- act to swim, 
look, for all the world, like the fins of 
a turtle, or the flaps of a frightened 
gosling. Poor worthy dainc! but a 
sense of consaous grandeur supports 
her under the infliction of this fashion¬ 
able praance. Ar^ then come the 
Misses Buckwheat, mincing delicaUdy 
4n the wake of their Pa'a and Ma'a, 
with artificial flowers in their Leghorn 
honaets, sky-blue-q>encers, fawn-co¬ 
loured boots, flounces up to their 
knees, a pink parasol in one hand, and 
a pocket-handWchief dangling from 
the otiier; not neatly folded and car¬ 
ried with the handsome prayer-book 
in the pretty fashion that so well k- 
comes that foiir modest girl, thcii 
neighbour's daughter, whose profound 
ignorance of ftdiionable dress and 
manners is looked on as quite jntiable, 
" poor thing!” by the Misses Buck¬ 
wheat. For what are ikes/ intended, 
I wond^! Fw ikrmers* wives? To 
Strain miDc,^ chum butter, fat pigs, 
.feed poultry, weigh out cheeses, and 
^eure Imcon hogsf Good lack! They 
paint landsklpB l and play OU the piano! 
Stud dance quadtiUeai ttiid make bead 
pttnerl and kc^ J^boma! and doat 
tin Maodm and Lord By- 

vton'spo^l Th^ are to be " tutor- 
. esses^^ or compauKms, oiv-4K>mething 

forcer- 

taiur fiuyway. So they have settled 
theikidves> and so the weak^ floating 
fetidly outidpatejb tbMigh the 
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ftllier talkt «a yet only of tw#^ fBi|KMiBiIeto4Mub -lhBfa^aaftinin. .the 
perous establisimeat (sB eUtss^ldt pcM jmnnnciatioii .«if U>at •mxi, 
of estabUehitq; young ladSMiti««r,l‘‘'JM ewsli e&pcieiitediftriiejl^ 
the witee of eredtiiy gneieti^ op mb^ Ciiiddte")~-ln mtoii g^jjUi^mki»«tit y aubI 
BtantiBl yeomen, or fannett, or Bir£< no, ImtiU iseren mote<ei»idesceiHUiig 
ving ttedesmen. But *^T M~ pfii nnri jiritwyir * "fy 

port wine, and follow* ^<hoaodf. derlyexiweaiiTeg^enooiiitidie widow^e 
And then; bringihg up tire rmw oi^die dn^ter, as idie dn^ ww ayai,rjiil^ 
family procession, loungoi on 4tk fil> hetlort and lowest curtsey ’ 

ture npteaentative, its *6ie aoH^iltd Wdl, they ate gone ]^, thaa%PRO' 
heir. Apd heisn smarthudrt^br^oo Ten! and the poor wcsnan and %er 
gentedte walk arm-in«arBi wi&'Ihfii diBdfhUow at humble Stance to th^ 
sisters; so he saunters'b^tf^ cuiiiilg Master's hoiise.-'»3%ey will hot always. 
off the innocent heads of the’ din{^Ql)|f be* abased dsne. The Twidow May. 
brier-^oses, and tihetem^ii^ael shoote; thoro and' har daUgtttte. Rachel are a 
with that little jemmfeirtjiai, wtahre- Vary poor, but»tray^tuppy pair. Her 
with ever and anon the long, dauj^hter is skicly anet owcate, and 

looped sides of hiBTeilotete||ped boots; &lln8ay,lnOBrco!ant)miiiram,'*'hard. 
and hiS white bat te set knowingly on ly sp di«^,ae she butdie 

one side, and he wears a'-etdoured «lk has sense tteot^ toho^'draMidiild, 
handkerchief knotted loSS^y round his to sttffinr meel^, to Ih^ humbly, to 
throat, and testsned down to the shirt l^liere 'stead&stly.—prrat^ 
bosomhyaBhiiui%brood^’~>aBd«fii|rtr odteir kiiowtedge? The inower and 
coat of three eoloars, piw, Mae,dlhd i&Hqpter possesa a UtUe cottage; a bit 
buff,..B graas.green eogt^ with of gsrden, and a cow that pidx ite 

velvet collar,’ m his Mttk fingtr, scanty pastoce on the '^te.^l^^^hey 
(the wash leatbo* glove-lsoff OB>^Riiii( wwk hard, they want often, but they 
hand,) a Bel(her rring as thick os the contrive to Ihe, dnd aiecontent. The 
coil of a ship's caole^ Well done, widow Maylh^ and her daughter 
young Hopeftd! That 'WWt a elerer are a happy pair!—Yonder, winding 
mm 1 There gow a vAeie shower of slowly up that shady green Jane, come 
■azel-tq^. M^t a pity your shear- thelninates ^ the perah work.hQoae 
ing-ingimuity is not as active among -t^thaih-doorpoor. First, thempoluris 
the thistles in ycmr Cher's fiHds! reraectable-looking m^dte-aged.man. 
The fiunily has rsdched tips 4diu«eh. with somewhat of pompous ■temnoas 
gate; they at* entering now; and the hi hdsdepoBtnMBty hut ^ere is no. 
farmer, as'he patws dupugh, vottelk. ^^dag hard «r cruel ha the es^ssion 
sates' s patromBing nod, and a good- ttf'htt ey^ as ever and anon he looks 
humomM wordor two, to that poor Ihekalm^ Ae lin^of paupersj'of all 
widdW and her'dau^t^j who stead sgct and sexes,ho'docentlymandialled 
aside holding gate (^^4br Mm; under his commanu. On the oontraiy, 
and dropping Bumbletmrtrim to Mery he hangs back, to speak a few words 
member m me fimily; ianner <ff heartv encouragement to that weaay 
gives them now and then sitew days' <Ad maii, who totters along Bo|iNib1y 
work,^faoeiti|^ weodii^ or stOni)^, on his crutches, undar the. hunBep m 
or, st.hayorl^esttiaiis, onbishnm bis teurscorejfittrsoftmlsm'ttenible, 
acres ; butl^daughtetew>oitiit«;^''F«t'a abdthe iaermsing ]ieiBdof .Ua>hodi}T 
i^obM demimnhiinadgatf fia as te nod inirmities. Andihegistefiil loiijh o£<dd 
tkndliibAy to Sttrii pooFtftijee^ Matthew, tad hweh 0 i|t^^‘jLord low 

draw up tin# Huns;'flirt their hanfl- ye, masiite# are ekAn^ voneheteu 
kerchiefs, and pate on as stiff as po- that the' hteH'^* anted with 

kers. And IsH^.te straggles Ma^ A'fldle Midi authoi%’*>'alHaMdi hot 
'JDIms^y^fl^hntes -riua% hy hhr ntetem hoa teas dig- 

thuty; tma wishes‘bte'tqpoBaetekhaa h^j.'hite^tt MHte-e e ^ty rf'teysot,a8 
tekotoed hhni with oite'^ that miflht J|srHtarp,.i|nhir 

haroHuitenod tmtem^y into friml^- ’Iwi^ond thhdine of 

or ipted, ot-^Tm -jnm do,^ sad tds flnnaite-.ciMl dM callo them pteem- 
tiatSte seoitedteltetiteiteteai^pdMteM, terflytOMltd^flteirTWcea am heard 
.^‘hawief-dbhtnedlljhn''^ Abano.'' teo.'voiwwf and she rebukes the 
^tepwmiMflHihatwhlBlAwsditekteB |Uafdi|lnldKn,MddeiMui^ ; 

vpliinsiteo stptbst thqu.^^ 

mgSsnoMi^j|flklak^4dM»bti»'’ilww ia.parric n!yi # |' ’ 



teirow ]^4n'. 


. to gnwnd it; Ae collar is turned 

llM tuck, or it would 
myjifvrj TehcN; mount Oj^ so likh aa to burj; his bead, 
iUm\o£.d«esd. 1 b^. whi^i^ indesaTalnadT buried, under 
> baric U a bat, the Ittimiof Which rests upon 
^ and half beset his .Aouldm sod the bridge of bis 



Giapttr$i(^‘ (^Mf^ardsi^ '•Ctop* Htt 

tgete^the ml sdanteai w grd^ a poor . little bojr muflted tip tn a comt 

briiiaatoptAthoae tspa^tiiig dusters that looksMkemsgrmdfather's neaU 
of almatS ripe njutfathat Mtp so iari<* coat,- the flaps of which dangle alniost 
tiagluAamthe h^hazdhedge. to ground the collar is turned 
her deanuoiatioBSiStff tiot glistened ts» halfway dowsi his back, or it would 

U-'diould 
msnt, 

■lifn/dim. 

waur 

sharp, boii!!(»> peae,%«id whephe bangs down his 
sal sms^ trou cannbt see so much as the 

«i#jbiifana<mndiofaif)oie6,sb^j; tip (|f ^ fingers peeping from within 
Srad^dRid sqnaafciDg like; the ton« thoaeic^g enormous Sleeres. To com- 
of. arp«iia]r%mBMh.;;^bryhieat, dtA; plate ritepieture of comfent, he skuffk 
uditespectahlaiis die ai^ean^ 
of,the l^hne.^j^aridi paSr. 
ne aU'Cmmgrtalw, dad m whole 
alesDapparel; anueren thatpaiwidwiV legs sti^c in them like two chumpers 
wholiru)g8,&pth|«iau».abrt^g^ng;ht in a cottole of .bitter chums. Altoge- 
. and out <» the of duldr^r-whitj th» ha looks hke.a dangling scare- 
ean neMram his t!fifsries?.£T^n'he.^y dow set up in a.eora-field. 
dothedin^s^ grey wooUmh andH >4Bab:thm, the little muflled man 
whde'bew mt, in lieu of scarlet prSaants a fine enntrast to his along- 
tattera, md dd battered soidierV hdU aide mate* His long-tailed coat mSkes 
nwt, with Hs ragged red and white Ahw. him > diort jackets His arms are 
ther, in whidtrhe deUghta to decorate sqpeemd through ths sleeves, to be 
1^ poor little deformed figwe om. ^snra»<^bat then they stidc out like 
Week-da^^tisllinl; himseKreteponiii' wooden pins on either side, with ex- 
S(Wtein/«euend,or.drum-tetj^Yasthe^ eessive * ti^tness; and there, sec, 
whim oir.the moment mlesrhis wayh dangles Imf a yard of red, lean wrist, 
ward fluKDE^f-eaeh. grade, ^-he us^ and all the Uood in his body seenm 
Sanes h;,#e<moBt'mNi(ianiih[ein his!'* ftheed. dosm into .those great blue 
cstimatiDn{»;.TheyhrepBa[^l-on, all <# bsuy^laniekles.; It waa a good hearty 

rifump; eertes, that jammed down that 
stiff wmhdng-dirii of a hat, even to 
wberp^itmow rmriies on his unlucky 
pate. {’The {peat fiat taAenamd red 
ears sUck out flrom under it, like two 
red cahbatte leauM; and for his shoes! 


them—^men,'women, and «hihbsa-<-«.' 

two culprits teill laggmg,iD;jfi>« 
tfiar—I wM;m *ey have aoiiM|^-^Uidi; 
atc^e fmbiddoi fleait, on 
back to the work-dmoae. - < . t.t 

hlorethUdxen stflj f marshalled in- red csbhi^ leav 
dooUe fih»—boys'itetd ghia, three* •*f-The'»Ukdkpmith'would have shod 
^|omWtr|east;.each sea iltefinmly him bettw, and have iij^icted lesspain 


tee.master mddoistrete hadingp 
the van ofitheir lesp^tive dhirions.i-w 
ia themhate^p^charityiM^^ 

apd die ,4|ildrm hftfw jte^donaed 
dieir new BDthitt{b4ui9aN*do.<&it seel 
ppor urebina! ahat-hogs/in/iarmoin;, 
same (ff them look-Bkefligood «lo« 
tihing it »r-wi^ a))d.di|^t/aadiof 
dnrablemateria4--<iiaQk|^ikime fi» 
the h<^ With dark blue worsted hose, v 
md U^heaver hsts--^Mtc% Imts at 
lent; and for jd^v g^rls, 
ghmu, and wilddmar pktf easts— 
(vsador, did yon etejytearpf each 
terials ?) ann stiff 


are 



_ .iwh they 

'Beavmi knows; and as the thing 
il^ tent down ready made fium a 
dWa^stexebteHiQ they ore of neoessity 

pwtrwstlhof the same size,as ha* 

ehaate «, at att 
yon see 




in the' Oneration ; for,” see 1 his 'feet 
aie.doumed an in them, into die form 
of hoofi^ ai^ ne'hobbles along, (poor 
Iwayel) like a-ete in pattens, or as if 
the snwDth gpeen lane were paved 
irith rteUhod flints. And dte girlswe 
nri much better off ;s(Hne dra^e long 
tnins after tbeas^twnd Juvo waists 
down to their others are weU- 
nigh JetUed and'tlwt long lanky girl 
there,' Jenny Andrews, would reveal 
Is, gragram fiir mere thim a decent proportion of 
Pictets— those derm li^ eff hers, were it not 

that die has ingenionsly contrived to 
a^-boor petdeoat a reef below 
rsajoffijim gowm thereby supplying 
;|he aefleteneies orthe latter. Wclll 
di^ aw HI new Hodied, however— 
aHd.<pa n-« « nd aU very proud of 
being sm the cnimpt-up 

toes,'will som pHc« his way 
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dirough Ihoae leathern fetter^ and in 
tbe meantiine^ limps along in content¬ 
ed misery. New clothes r thinks he 
—Good clothes I handsomclothes 1'^ 
thinks Madam Buckwheal^p-^^ Fine 
clothes! fashionable clothes^tfaink the 
Misses Buckwheat.—''firsTe ^^es t 
pretty clothes I” thinks the pc^ idiot# 
when Monday comes, and he iaidlow-> 
ed to resume his old scarlet tattne. 
AU are pnffbd up with the self-saihe 
species <n conceit, yarionsly modified# 
and so are many greater# and ntiany 
finer folks than they---ay# and many 
wiser ones too—many more talentodu 
Witness Goldsmith# in hispeach-bloa- 
som coat# and Johnson# (who ridiculed 
the poor poet’s puerile vanity,) in his 
gala suit of fine browuHlyroad-clotb. 
One spread his tail like speacock, and 
strutted about to show off its ^dy 
colours; the other, amyCd like the 
bird of wisdom, in mve and sombre 
plumage, was equally ^ud ^ the 
dignity it conferm, ana maculonsly 
opinea, that a j^tleow was twice a 
gcntlemaninafuUdresssuit. Vanity! 
vanity! thou universal leaven h fiom 
what human heart art dnmabsclately 
excluded ? . ., * 

« Hark! the tramplingbf horses, and 
tne sound of wfa^. The Squire’s 
carriage sweeps round ^ comer of 
the churchyard. He and his ftmily 
arrive thus early, that the horses may 
be stabled in imt long low shed# 
propriated for the purpose, and w 
servants ready to enter the church ak 
the same time with their master, end 
to partake with him of lili^ benefit and 
comfort of the eonfeBsioa.aiid absdhs- 
tion. Some ^ple seem .to confer 
those wts or the service ae'a mere 
prelude,—a soit of ov^tBJlb as ha^* 
nied, and aboWt as solemilii as that to 
Lodoiska ; and' if they Mach their 
pews by the rime theyiiWeiialf'Over, 
itisw^. As;!^ the semnta; what 
canii sig^i^ them f ;Th«re uights 
another carnage loadr-Hsnd anotbo^-^ 
and wlother—and theoomersiu acar# 


and' In two tak«catts# and on sundry 
steeds; and there the* patrician party 
is congregating togeth^ round the 
great east door; and there stands the 
clerk, with hat in band# peering down 
rile vicarage-lane, under'the pent- 
hoihie of his other sbaffing band, for 
the 'first glimpse of the minister. 
Now! he descries the white fkoe of the 
old roan more. Another lo^, to be 
sar«i;-it is indeed that sober-footed 
palfrey, bearing her reverend burthen; 
end' then he aums hasrily Into the bel¬ 
fry ; and ifpmediately the cracked 
emmes subside into a imv quidc single 
st^es# announcing tbe near approach 
of the dergymon, and^the speedy 
commenOemmit of divuie service. 
That fine>uddy lad^' with the white 
smock-frock# has been immoveably 
posted at the churchyard wicket for 
the last half hour. His patience will 
aocompHsh its purpose ; he is the first 
to start forward, (hat in hand, and 
smoothing down ms glossy ydlow 
hair,) to reoeiye the britfle of the old 
mao, which the vicar resigns into the 
hand of carefhl Will, with the usual 
clunges, and a smile# and a few words 
of kind notice. The minister has 
passed into the vestry ; the clerk has 
followed him; a few more strokes# and 
the bell ceases ; a few more seconds, 
and the chufdayard is left to its lone- ^ 
ly riknee, and to its qtriet occupants; 
and the Uving arc gathered tc^tber 
wiririn those sacred walls^ to hear the 
words of etomal life, <m the surety 
whereof, the sleepers without (with 
whmn they must^one day lie down in 
the duet) have been committed te 
their nprrow beds in sure and cer¬ 
tain hope." 

But my discourse purported to be of. 
Churchyardbi only; ana .1 have'ram- 
bled from w text. No matter; 1 
am come (os we all must) ,to' the 
churchyard at last, and my next 
Chapter shall be of f* gravesj and 
stones# and ^^phs/* 

.1 . .1 1,1 < 't 







t^ETTEM Of^Tlil^rklt'TicKtiSBi-XEQ* TO XMIlrlkt ttTxlB^By ci||BBB«TEIif«^ 

" ^ • .' i* " ■» • ' i * • ' ' ' ” ■ *' '■* ’' 

'WO eBBMTOPBZB KOBTK^ ' , 

V • htTeftlittft1fiff,io(«mion cause 

Haye 70a room ifbr tWo or^ threa lksflnaAii«iie8,«r»ii^^ Chnstian; in- 
MMEB Bowb iSne « WoEtminstor Re- 59?®***^ wraaitkm* to 

nST#" ^ou he e&di that • ®%W P“*®* o«c^*he itote^rf opinion i* 

by g e e i i w w iyi 
mitradty 

be «* .munuKUiiff^^uie opx^ dicalEulSScWoiis o^e sent fbrthln immense 
liioil* ml the inosjfi&lo^mimty and tmtubets, the sJe of the Evangelical and 
dangeroao crew oF^ohUeal ifethodiStATs^inb is opWords of twenty 

MS- Ebj^nd* Tha B dhi ba]^ is uN . thoiSim eodi, haonthly; and they cw 


terly diriied by it.' We gave it lt$ 
hnodc»down«^bkm>^'^thi8 ndar-coistf 
baegivei it the eomp'^grae^ ^ 

; HerOf then, ^itsihiTd number, 
have the qdnion of the Radicals w^O 


seoredy be more dioti a moiety of the 
whole: ebd we have Bible, Tract, and 
Fxayer-bi^ Societks, whose annual dis- 
Wibot^ 4s^ HtemUy, reckoned by tens of 

dxeds of ' 


tbouen^4s% hundreds of thousands, and 

the prosecutioBs of the Bla«phenH5PB, H ^ “ rt®’ 

that,iflL^ yew of Carlile’s trials, the Re- 

Soewty added a mfllion arid 

roo^^y OOMiwdes with xni&Oi plW oy tracts to Its issue, which was four 

smjaa I am. Our grtwmosOT millions in the preoediiig year; the svemge 

remmc dF this Sodetyls about L.9000— 
mat (mP the Chrhidan Knowledge Society, 
jteve f^bOvOOtMand that of the Bible So- 

a , sibout ImIODjOOO. Now, if reli^on 
ail this exteft^ve aid, all these tm- 
mesue advantages in addition to its proper 
qmnmt stand its ground without 



RUtiiog those jproaeeatiomt^ dif^ 
Ibrait, but the renewer does oondenm 
them, and so do> I; be,' because he 
Jthinka that these writen, if let loose, 
dad safcixom the vengeance of ofind^ 
ed kwBy Votdd overcrow the religion 
which it fa evident he hatea; I, be- 


cause I know there ie'iio need of 

PuttiBK down the trretcbeB by artV toaay,^nought wfiOl. Were t 
»vwi wiB vj thft guMS«»t ipx^^Oj^se that ever existed, 

enough to mablc it to fight 

long ana hard battle with truth and com- 


means but the pen. 1 am vio more 
afmdof ^ Dekta OrAthdets tbaul 
waa^ of Ibe 'Wb^,* at a time wluni 
tbm waa some aemblauee of takmi 
dbaervirilftleftniong^thein, for 1 felt eou^ 
we omd ^tglhom down; 
waWedAI, and ue#l hevei1be sam^ 



•V 


Tbdtt 
BrhBt this 


infl 

h, 1 BUiBlti Mine 

bBter of jblSkrttele— 

^ “ liet the abett^Wthes^^^iM 

rntdA ttiey are cr 


history of 
isM 

in 


vexu 


V u u 


ren< 


adi 


*• e* 


thagmssast 

hert! ^ 

a 

nion 'sfcnsie. If i^th these fearful odds, 
there be the slightest occasion for penalty 
and imprlsornnenttO secure its ascendancy, 
fals^h^ tat^ he at once branded on its 
fimit Those who contend Ibr their infiic- 
tioil OK dte real missionaries of Infidelky, 
andbydgrits moatsnccessful propagators/' 
V J,.\af course, "fdo not adtoittbe va- 
Udi^of all the eoudusionsbere adopt- 
o&f end am not at all^ deceived as to 
tlmrddfeelinmof^^ who, 

it ia evidmit mm his very tone, bp- 
lievcs that Cluiaiteity is at war with 
truth and (mmn^ 

ing, {Hwiblyr^Sam Paine’f or Sir 
diard ^Uipt^ commeuv sense, in 
whicb mse I sbouM amrcf w^th him,) 
—^Uuri^^^ddeehood ^ uranded on ita 

,uw» <l«ra(iD;|r;^‘ hw^|p<!dy ^#b^^ tW^geiB«Me8 

(^eear^,>. 


agdi aodtialkM^ 

i^aaimah wd 
of aomeaort 

l^l^syst^ 
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efforts of th^ poor, inalignantj and stu¬ 
pid creatures, who arc now attacking 
it, and that it can support itself, pon- 
derihue librata suis, without caUipgin 
the assistance of Newman, Knollys, or 
that eminent Christian HitomaA' D^- 
man. 

I beg leave, however, to put in what 
the logicians of the sch^t^ would call 
a distinguo. When thd Westtniiuter 
reviewer takes up any other ground ef 
objection to the prosecudon of the in¬ 
fidels than those of their utter ineffi¬ 
cacy against Christianity, and the Im¬ 
measurably superior powers of their 
antagonists, be and 1 part company. 
1 cannot follow him through his spe¬ 
cial pleading, as to the limits of i tree 
and fair discussion on theok^oal points. 
He argues, that an unlimited range of 
language be allowed to those who ad¬ 
dress the Bench in defence of their 
blasphemies, and reasons^ with what 
he no doubt deems irresistible co^ivio- 
tion, against the absurdity of emea- 
vouring to set bounds, Awex in speech 
or printing, to the decorousness or in- 
dccorousness of language* 1 shall an¬ 
swer him by an argument oS his owHi 
When becomes, in the.eourseofKisora¬ 
tion, to the case of Carlile, he laments 
theseverityofthesentenceB against him. 
For the quantum of pttfiishment in¬ 
flicted on him, he says that Carlile 
might have revelled in crime; and the 
very first criinespecified by the review¬ 
er 18 , in his own words, that He 
(C.) might have debauched half thq 
hitbes* Iraarding-schools in London 
the introducUon of obscene pictures. 
Now, Mr Reviewer, on your own prin¬ 
ciples, may I ask you, where is the 
crime there ? 1 shall fi^ow your own 
argument to the letter. We all know 
that the topics which form the subject 
of the infamous things yuu mention, 
are all to be found tream of dopious- 
ly and minutely, nay; even, to 4 great 
extent, engraved in books of medi^ 
cine, surgery, physiology, pathology, 
&Ck &C. We know, moreover, that the 
scenes they describe all- exist in na¬ 
ture. Where, then, is the offence of 
transferring to copp« canvass that 
which is made matter of^ave discus¬ 
sion by some of the moot. 'mtuous afld 


thoughtful men hi tho world 9 If 
the proposition, that unchastity existSy 
may be leplly conveyed to the mind, 
what con be more al»utd than to say, 
that to express that proposition by 
certain undefined and undefinable se¬ 
lections painted consti¬ 
tute a crime."* 

Depend upon it, Mr Philosopher, 
ydu will not get out of that dilemma. 
Your defence of blasphemy cannot cp- 
exist with your objo^ion to obscenity. 

I know that you can answer by say¬ 
ing, that these studies (medicine, &c.) 
do not corrupt, and that your sole ob¬ 
jection arises firom the filthy pictures 
(which, by the way, ate sold by the 
same date of booksellers as the ven¬ 
ders of blasphemous productions) be¬ 
ing made use of for the purposes of 
corruption. Your answer shall not 
avail you a fig^s end. Do you think 
that you or 1 could be corrupted by 
looking over all the produedons of 
Julio Romano ? Of course, not. But 
girls may be so corrupted, will be re¬ 
joined. And why? Because their 
want of knowledge, or the more in¬ 
flammable nature of their i)assions, ex¬ 
pose them to that danger from which 
we are free. If that be your answer, 
Mr Philosopher, and I protest I can 
see no otber^ your cause is given up. 
What you say of girls, I say of the 
mob. As medical msquisitious on any 
subjOct whatever' could not,' in any 
degree, corrupt the mind of a woman 
oapaUe of studying and comprehend¬ 
ing them,while foul appeals to the coar- 
elements of passion might produce 
that result the minds of the inex¬ 
perienced,—so say I, while discussions 
addressed to the upper orders, or the 
educated, on any point of theolc^y, can 
have no bad effect, bksphetmek and 
ribald af&onts to sacred thiiM and sa¬ 
cred names, would decidedly loosen the 
habitual reverencO for siitm things in 
the minds of those who have, neither , 
the education nor ibe abilities for 
comprehendltig arguments of a h^her 
mood* Time IB nonuse in saying any¬ 
thing more sfoout It. Whenever de- 
fenoe can he tel .ftp Jhr Gm vender or 
uUerer of mere mfjkhmy, can be set 
ugj^r the pictures. 


• See WcHtminster Review, p. 17—** If fo* prOposWlte tksC ChriHianiiy 4r unlruCy 
may be legally cdhVeyed te dn mind, what can be mm idbaid than to say, that to ex«' 
press that proposiiion by cilttin indefinite and Ondefiiud^e of temsy slnll ocm* 

stitute^ crirn* r’ I hunawuurked in italics tbs w o ii teto t c d* The argwmete ia the 


14 


Leiteri qf Timothy Tkkter, 2Vb. XFIL C^«g* 

X'tni8tm^4mt8goniBtiBtooiiauchof4& ter ie^unlmpeadiBble! I must say, 
pliilo8»pli^>to shrink from his own that thh very way in wnich Carlik 
premis 06 *t B^ideSj,. is iherenot some<- andhiaaateciat g ainaketheir livelihood, 
thing iWiherai (is not ttiat the word ?). pritnd facie case against their 


^in objecdDff to obfWnity.'' ^We are told in tins review. 

As I said hefori^jlnd T to Ae Establish- 


|>eat it too afren,;|pHrei)Mmin^^ 


against psoseewtjbig 




&mntry. is similar 

t. .« « .fit ». , 


ra, hii^ ;{4o"th8|;«x<n^i^^ 



Xown, ia to rno.^ooiliihlsiTe p 
^ importrace toi^^atarea 
^wise WW|^ be thotonglify 4i»piC^ 

* ^Ifothimt "C4n bn ihore oontamptihlo 
.than the nt>w broodof plebrian udstai 
CarlileimHihiscfieware ignormt evei 
of the s^ength of their owfr tqtieationk. 
With theta, Paiae^s lodeeXon* as'riie 
-most eminent of the opposacsof Chris* 
tunity, when everybody; daE^ evem 
Imdy who has read his bot^s, w^ 
knows that he was decidedly nn^ 
formed oit almost every to^ he 
led- A more paltry worlc thui^'the pa 


one, whi^ I do iiot scoots ^!I%at rricnhers against 

. . - . .1 * ^ 74:fDoes the man who 

Ihia brieve whet he says ? If 
Jto/ do||4hr w a lamentable obliquity 
itf'frtmmct When Saint Paul at- 
tadeX'llie mbhiA of Heathenism— 
WlkP^Slartin i^iither denounced the 
tonhOtitiloiis iot Chimdi of Rome— 
tlmiifll no dc^m of making money 
^Wlt v/ftiey dla^not calculate that 
the mdeions of those they addressed 
Wownffbrd thorn a imnue. They 
opened^ shops ih the Fleet Streets 
of fr^reapecuve residence, where^ by 
[ff iOd placard, and advertisement, 
and^lgrall the meritricious tricks of 
bookseliing, (enumerated at p-13 of 
tho^^view^ they could throw off 
thpniondBi^Ttdumea per annum. In 
ritisre is no trace of filthy lucre 
riboat|^ieffi^ about Carlile and Ben- 
b^lraho haa^been just convicted of 

S ibRining an lAocene libel,) there is 
0:tince of nothing else—end I wish 
tor the discontinuance of the prose* 
euticsu, piincipally to put down this 
foul traffic, as4 am sure it would do. 
In ^ present temper of the people, 
they^Womd not otherwise be heard of. 

1 have vmtten so diffusely on the 
'first article of the Westminster, that 
I muftgallop over the Testcurrmte ca* 
bmOt The second article, on War Ex¬ 
penditure, is wiitten in the jargon of 
the new political economy, which 1 
thenribre, leave to the proper authori¬ 
ties; and the third, on Coir^per^s Corre- 
spoad^ce, is a common-place concern, 
not worth talking abonl. 

The next artnue, whirii is rather 


AgeofEeasondDes notes^^ Wat>* 
^n of liandaf^ Wl^ as he wa8,1lt;i^ 
terly pat<^i4 doifn in all pmiictd|a% 
be/cmd hqre of reply. ThoW^ 
mmster, reviewer remarks, (p. li; 
prop, Jin,y that;jth6 educated clainlj|f 
have totally withdrawn from frie 
nera of Deism, gfrihg, as tamal wip 
his party, a &\$e reason Ipi 
none remains but,the mcTe draffi^ai^ 
filth of ematterm- Cari^'s own 
attempts at writing are h^pteasnais 
itsdfi Our reviewCr here notices aaa 
badefibctof prosecutions, (p* 14,) that 
this poor dolt has been by them eon# 
vert^l^ Deism to Athrism; as if 
i^|rere ,imtt^ of«tbe slk^test mcM 
iw^What^w^ theof a 
Ipan iw^Q|nu^|l^^ Pum sentences 

togetiw 

two propoaitsbhti'^qu afgmnentt v 

As I have mentimtw 
aUy,Itiwy> -- - ^ 

of the review 


sentenos 
it ’ lliliK- a«Tliis 
man's idural chaih^, be it remam# 




ao doiil)( V»t aisre 

pW Qi. S3*) 01 misrofctli, 
4hiBkjris of that!, * - - - 

tbo 


qiuintty enlUM ihe UiO of the Dead 
to the Liviiig:, )a, oD the whole*, de- 


ipCT; 


the daogd. and 


Carlues pn 
jea and I 



ver 

the abawnddjraf theprelttdi^ i^S^t 
aobod}r||in exhtun^ng bodies tw the purpose of ' 
to diiie0OB« tftfj*,well wdta readinr 





▼er 

_agai^ th|»,. 

hi'-’tdfew^' 
, teQueab ' vandii', Iit * 
:dh' ia dlowed|.)f^ t - (d)kerycd i 
the toifeHng 



d.'il,1idter.: to 

Yoa ae- 
pwsf prejofioes 
' aii4'^^e b^ way 
o he dt^'-hy oonni- 
uraeof my life, I have 
' ehttUittona of popu- 
ociihhtafion^aBu at 
S . ' , 


1894r*J On the h$i Weetmineter Beeiew* 


frequentlapse^^forgetftilness^ wheu it 
is not called forth by discuasioti agoinat 
it, or for U. J do not think t& 
medy h^e proposed the 1 should 
recommend that the puniahment 
against robbers of the dead should be 
considerably mitigated^ay oostmur 
ted to an imprisonment of not more 
than two years, or lesS -than one ca¬ 
lendar months and indicted as rarely 
and as reluctantly as possiUe, always^ 
of course, in the smallest quantity^. . 
The existence of a punishment o^nat 
it would satisfy the mob, whom this 
reviewer does not hold in as high re¬ 
verence as his brethren do, and its 
slightness and facility of evasion would 
ensure plenty of subjects. Let me 
extract one sentence drom this paper, 
for 1 fear that there is some* truth in 
it 

The Medical School q^Edinburgh, 
in factf is now subsisting entirely on its 
past reputation ; in the course <f a few 
years it will entirely beat an md, un- 
less the system be 

This should be looked'tO* Dublin 
is rising on us, a fact wbich^ should 
call forth, not our jealousy, but our 
emulation. I hope we sbw be edde 
to keep undimmed the andent and 
well-won glories of theKurthern Hive 
ofM.D.'s. . 

We have nextan Essay on Charitable 
Institutions, written in the peculiar 
vein of cold-blooded atrocity which 
characterizes this school of reasoners. 
It is laid down here flisitly, that popu¬ 
lation is the evil of this country, and 
that encouf^ng procreation/* (the 
actual infamous words of the review¬ 
er,) is the great crime of several aln 
most godlike charities. Lying-in 
hospitals, a^e the object *of his pecu¬ 
liar wrath. I shall quote bis words. 

If there were no su^ receptacles, 
women woidd then be left to their 
own prudence, and might, perhaps, 
reflect upon the inconveniencies that 
necessarily attend a state of preg¬ 
nancy, and guard against them bmore- 
hand” (P. 114.) So, topleaseapuq)- 
" py theory, women are to beisufl^r^ to 
perish in the streets. He is* graciously 

E leased to say something in behalf m 
ospitals for accidental .wounds, be^ 
cause these evUs cannot be foreseen. 
And does the unipanly wretch imagine 
that women get into the ‘^inconve- 
niendes that attend pre^ancy,” be¬ 
cause they foresee that were is a ly- 
ing-iuhospital, in whidi they maybe 
VoL. XVI. 


attended to? 1 certainly shall not 
waste any time defen<Bng such Insti¬ 
tutions against this unnatural writer, 
but I shall use all my exertions to 
find out his name and his habits* 
When Ldo so, the public diall not be 
lon^ without a commentary on both. 
He is, I warrant, of the same class as 
Aat tailbrly creature, who sat down 
in odd blood to devi^ a metiiod for 
procuring abortion, or • something 
worse, which I dare not describe; ana 
who declared puUidy, that it would 
be a good deed to kill all the children 
born in the next twelvemonth—a pro¬ 
ject, the only objection to which was, 
the fear of a milk-fever among the wo¬ 
men ! ‘There is no need, I should hope, 
of arguing against such be^ts as these. 
Let tiiem philosophize in their own 
dirty coterra. They cannot contami¬ 
nate the public. 

,The Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Qrieans afibrd the materials for an 
article to abuse the ancient regime of 
Prance, of which the worst part, at 
the worst period, is here depicted in 
the most glowing colours. It is a 
kind of defence of the necessity of the 
Revolution. The whole argument is a 
mere sophism. These irregularities, 
for in very few oases did they amount 
to state crimes, were all capable of 
correction, and were corrected lly that 
very king and queen whose heads were 
cut off. At all events, it does not fol¬ 
low, that because the ladfles of the 
]^ent's court were strumpets, ] 6,171 
people should be guillotined in a year 
in Paris for nothing* Murder, how¬ 
ever, was committee, and that is all 
these reviewers require. It is, there-' 
Jfbre, a glorious Revolution. L.et me 
say, that bad as the French court was, 
there is no reason for believing, it so 
Ind as here depicted, for the Duchess 
was not very cnaritable In her Com¬ 
mentaries, and evidently^ in many in¬ 
stances, wrote throQj^ mere mite« 
The errors of the wretched translator 
picked up by Whitttdcer, are very 
^ly exposed in this r^iew* 

Greece, and. its popular pqetry, 
form the subject of the next ax^e, 
and Lord Byron hf Greece, the last. 
The former 18 uogr^taffidr. Thelat- 
ter is coriooi^ on luscount of contain¬ 
ing some par^itiam of his lordsbip's 
death, ext^Sj^led frodi his correspon- 
dence^ the Greek cause ob¬ 

tain Ysal hi^tion. I hardly think 
so highly of ^tither; but let it pasa. 



W' ,* « 'lyui^Tklthr, Etq. No. XTII. CAug-. 

'5SM&\| titovf, me, hbwm, to dpal chai^ agunat John is^ Wt hc 

■ "Urtigh at ftifi last senteaces,—The ’ ^ ihed the late Lady Wrottesley as 
Greeks will not despair, when thej woman of nncbatte life, she 
think how great a sacrifice has been was a sister of IM^r G. Bennet. Well 
made for them,” &c. when we know did this wntar know that he was wri- 
from this very artide that almost ting a iklsebood., An effort was made 
iOaurdered him, ahd that there is every to get up a dren drde for the late 
reason to believe that he died firom ^ueen^ and John' was enapbyed in 
what hie admirers may iSdl anxiety of proving that Ihe fafinlies^who were 
mind, and what dfee-lovers of pfaih bm^ in diis ^eilbrt were no better 
English beefi^'in the hahtt of than tbey^ should be.. The most 
calling fHf^t " ' '' 'Stinging part of the libel, though not 

’Ihefeviewof Travels in the United ietually so^dedared, was the song. (I 
States is shabby trash. It happens iguUte from memory*^ 
tuost unluckily, that this vei^ mo« m Kextthe illustrious household of Tan- 
ment the North AmeriGan Review has kerville 


appeared in this country, shewing up 
the total and wretched ignorance of a 
Mow of the name of Hodgson, who 
is here the subject Of all idnds of 
praise, for his accurate knowledge of 
America. The same Review ruth¬ 
lessly exposes tbe bonsense of Jerry 
Bentham’s people, in their extolment 
df what they think is the mode of do¬ 
ing business in the United States. 
The clew to the praise is easily disco¬ 
verable. Truth or fdsebood was never 
an object of solicitude with such peo¬ 
ple. Thgr only wished to slander 
their own country, amfl cared not a far¬ 
thing how it was done. ' 

We have next a review of—-Hed- 
ganntlet! “ It is the established cus¬ 
tom of critics to commence all notices 
of the Scotch Novels with borne won¬ 
derment, touching the prolific powers 
of the author.” Heaven help the 
blockhead! The established ciutom of 
Gtitics! '^Much do j^ple care about 
tfaecritiguek'pn the waverley Novels. 
They well know they are poor hacks 
who tcribble at so mucn u-sheet, 
diowing thdr opinidna on the pro¬ 
ductions of^the writer of the 
age. Who cares a blackberry about 
them? lliis pnijcular ass finds, 
among other things, that NaxUy Ew¬ 
art is not Worthy of a passing notice, . 
and that Wandering Willie’s tale is a 
Sicilian oto/y! God pity binr. 

''Newspa^rs,” is a panegyric on the 
.gentlemen of the press, with a speeied 
f^praise of Walter* and other heroes 
of that stamp. JohU Bull is vehement 
J lj.abused in it, enpissant. The prinv^ 


Came in a body tlieir homage to pay— 
^They^ vbo themselres are annoyed by a 

Joy to find others as faulty as they. 

Bo, therefore, thCTe came on 
The ci-devant Grammont, 

And —’as Ammon, 

Her eloquent spouse,’^ &c. &c. 

For this sin, John was proceeded 
against by in/omntton—-the Whig 
Wayv you know, of defending charac¬ 
ter—and amply punished. It is ill po- 
Uot to stir that business again. Lady 
' ^(^ttesley was, no doubt, a very excel¬ 
lent woman, but John Bull was not 
the inventor of the anecdote about 
her. I am afraid, to say anything 
more. 

The Dandad, a silly poem, by a 
Lemdon dancing-master of the name 
df Wilson, is here attributed to Pro¬ 
fessor Wi^n, as the ground-work of 
a dull joke. The writer is evidently 
actuaM by some low .spite against 
that eminent man, and goes as far to 
indulge it as he dares. I wonder Mr 
Baldwin, who owns this Review, did 
not recollect that he formerly had an¬ 
other editor in his wages, who began 
the same slanderous trade. If he re¬ 
membered it, he would, I think, have 
paused a little before he made room 
lor another of the same unfi^rtunate 
gang to yelp to the same tune. But, 
as Hogg says, the whole effort at jest¬ 
ing is ** a’ navers.” , v. 

With which word now, I conclude.' 
I am, dear North, yours, &c. 

T. T. 

Sou&ride^ Augt^t 


P. 3 ,—cpaB text^is not worth botice. The ignorgnw 
crack men of the Edinburgh Is, however, pretty'Well exposed 
of Bentley’s Hindu Astronomy. . 



on ScoU^ SchMl tf Metapkgii^* 

' * <f 

MAaALpTTI OK T|l£ SCOTCH SCHOOL OF METAPHYSICS.* 
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REGOLLECTii^a that the Emperor 
of Austria observed somesDO&tbs since 
to Roscon!^ the leaned Professor of 
Anatomy at Pavia—who b^jed^htm 
some patent in remuneradon for a dis¬ 
covery—that he did md like innoya^ 
tionseveninaiiatomyj thepsosentlittle 
volume asmuch surprised us^flprmgiQg 
from Padua, as a sturdy Uttle oak- 
plant would have done, rearing itself 
beneath the shelter of the TJpas. It is 
pleasing tp find diat philosophical re¬ 
search is not aU extinct in the Univer¬ 
sity of Galileo; whence, however, for 
many years, nothing learned has is¬ 
sued, save a dull German Journal of 
peUy and pretended discoveries in the 
sciences, a new; reading'in philology, 
and accounts of some coin, or helm, or 
relic of antiquity dug up amidst the 
ruins of tho city of Antenor. 

It must be a man of more than or¬ 
dinary genius, who can. step forward 
from the back-ground of a country, at 
least two centuries of civilization in 
arrear, and assume his place confides t- 
ly amidst the pliilosophers of mor^ li¬ 
beral climes. The mere attainment of 
books is a matter of enormous difficul¬ 
ty, in the ci-devant Venetian States 
especially; a train of argument, if not 
treasonable, brings down upon the rea- 
souer the utmost vigilance of the po¬ 
lice; and, £dl these difficulties sur¬ 
mounted, wherfe is the audience, where 
the readers, even in Padua, to whom 
such disquisitions could be addressed, 
with any prospect of their being un¬ 
derstood? Bat if Italy be subdivided 
and parcelled out between di^rent 
rulers, she has a common bond in lan- 
guf^e, and the Paduan Professor, who 
can find no disciples in his own uni- 
versi^, may hope to be. read by the 
enlightened and unpersecuted literati 
of Florence, and by the solitary sages 
who meditate in secret in the princely 
hermitages of Rome and Naples. Socn 
may be the hope of Professor Ma|;i^ 
lotti, or perhaps it is his desire tovisit 
happier countries, and he employs this 
intwectual mode of making l^sdf 
feared and banished, much in the same 
way that here m unfortunate vaga- 
bo^ picks a,pocket, in .order to get 


himself comfortably transported. The 
comparison may seem injurious to the 
philosopher, but it expresses, the trufii 
of what has been put in practice by 
more than one learned Italian. 

Signor Magsdotti commences his es¬ 
say with some general remarks on the 
state of philosophy at the present tim^ 
(a date which, with-us, may answer to 
about thirty years since;) and while 
he idlowB all tne praise of subtility and 
acumen ,to the British followers of 
Lo(^e, ** gli ant^niste di Locke non 
essendo altriche i suoi s^;uaci,"' he ac¬ 
cuses them of having lost sight of the 
true end of mental inquiry, of having 
mis-spent their powers ana time in idle 
quarrels and difierences, which arose 
merely either from their neglect or in¬ 
ability ^0 define what they meant, ei¬ 
ther hy ejeist^ce or idea/* and, final¬ 
ly, that even when their exertions took 
the forward path of invention, they 
were still employed but ''iirthe shelf, 
or the mask of the spiritual object of 
philosophy." 

' A system,” says he, which avow¬ 
edly has had its origin in the wish to 
obviate the pernicious conclusions of 
another system, is one which, how- 
em it may perform its proper object 
d refutation, cah never, at the same 
time, establi^ a just one in the place 
of t^t which it has destroyed. The 
view, the end of the philosopher, has 
necessarily been sinister from the be¬ 
ginning, with one eye. bent on bis an¬ 
tagonist, the other on the truth ; and 
little is to be hoped ^oin intentions so 
distracted," , 

« But," continues he," the woruup- 
ful (colendkeimo) Doctor Reid has not 
even attained the solita^ end >of refu¬ 
tation ; for all the conausions of his 
countrymen, Berkdy and Hume, as to 
the non-exUtoiceol matter and spirit, 
can be argi;ie4 as mUl &om bis more 
idealayst^.as from Locke’s ideal,— 
fixm ReidV'impreastcma, as "from 
Locke’s Nay, more—Reid leaves 

the existence of external objects rest¬ 
ing even upon a less solid proof than 
that left by ms sceptical antagonists. 
For they argued but to the po^ility 
of its non-m^tende, wherm, be says 


• Sulla Scuola Scozzese di Mctafisica, Porte prims. Opeta di Giambattista Msgalotti. 
Padova, 1824. 



tC^ Skich &S00Ioj 

iti^diflteucei8«ti^pe«fed^toiUi Where's tual^ whose nclatence will produce the 
'tbedifftireOce?"Tuttii^heproceedsto same oondusiont. which have been 
invest this mog&dim with the dignity drawn from ideas'* That there is^ he • 
aUd'fol^i^bdnga'primiLry lawmniu proceeds to dieww w 
tUFO—a supposition vrtSifh any man's la actual or in pas*> 

sense wUl r^ect^ witlteut.iQy takif^ sive memory^ it is imposidble to dis- 
the trouble to £»rcve it Omiimiitly doguisb an^ideS, from an impresfflon j 
from the system of ttu^Sootch philowH but in wttfe^ ielf<^carted.memory^ in 
pherhimsdf^ \.rSir Stewart calls conc^tionj it 
The existenee onioiMxifiteiiceof is labsurd to uphold^ that the objects 
the ob^ts that sarround us« is a quet* cl our thoc^htsare impressions or sen- 
tkm which we may safely leave atis« aa^ona: In the daric^ dreaming, what 
sue, permittiim the rejectors of oom*^ has tlm retiaa or its sensations to do 
ku<m sense ana the gospel to choose the with the many and fflorious visions 
sceptic side, if they please. Xheposi^ *whick stand so tudpimly before our 
billty of non-existence must remaih mental visson ? That there are ideas 
whimnian retains the power of imagi# of the lightat least-^-I can but appeal 
nation; but the prod of the oOntmry to any refl^ngman—^is it not absurd 
must ever be confined to &e in^pro* to deny P But let me take Dr Reid's 
bahility—the argument advanoeu hr ^ oWn confession, his own words, and 
Descartes, that it is beneath the Ah- ^w how therein is involved the ex« 
mighty to deceive ua. To this old and istence of ideas of this sense at least, 
neglected proof mtist. we recur at last, He talks in mie place, of objects being 
ani^ the vun labours of the many re* painted on the retina—of the optic 
nowned philo^hers that have agita*. nerve tddng up these paintings or im« 
ted the question." . i; pressions, and flashing them upon the 

After an eloquent introduction, in mind. This flash is idea sufflment for 
which Frofemor Magalotti asserts, that mv purpose; and, indeed, this leads to 
the. German psychologists have taken wnat I think the most philosophical 
a path moiwastrayi though with a no« d^nidou of a sensible idea, t.e. the 
bier and juster intention than the Bjri- point of Junction between matter and 
tish^ramfTMsmnj,--^ such is the est* mtitdL ** That it parlnkes of both essen- 
pression, and if we recall ddphraseolo* ceS, is likely, hut not to the purpose." 
gy, not injurious appellation, hj which fiignor Magalotti having thus, as he 
he distinguishes our metaphyudafts-*- imagines, proved that there do exist 
he proch^ to examine the British and ^ ideas of dght, opens his system further 
Scotch school of philosophy, previous ‘' by dividing the senses liuo dependent 
toius entering upon that cu me Geo- andind^Ncndent. Thedependentonea, 
mans, it bring wise," .says be, to ue* the touch, taste, and smell, are 
olo^e like surfoce o£ u country, and but impressions, md furnish no ideas, 
to cull rkiom fruits wm^ it They may be ^orived, and passively 
brii^ibrth, ere we attempt to sink remembmd, tost is, when experien- 
iniues into'^the^earth^ and search for ced the second time, they are rec(M;m- 
the metalUo trriu^urii^ wfairi) lie biiried zed; but objects of active memory they 
in its depths." , cannot bO. Ideas are the objects of 

It womd trespass by far too largely active memory, and these senses afford 
on our limits, to quote at length bis more. ** Who," says the author, if 
examination of Sistemap^atif .he. reflects, can briieve himself ciqiable 
vaf* ashe cells it,ofDr ReM; we can >pS recalling theidea of a smril, of a 
merely give 4 few j^hts, fmm.which taste, qrof a partiadarkind oftouch? 
thp reader interested in these naatters He may redau such sensations by the 
may^ud^ of the OGCpa and iKguments help of virionary cdijects to iriiich they 
of me ^uan philfosopto |»faq;ii]!» were attached ;Dftt it is only the visud 
with an examinatieh the priich cw violet he can recall, and then 

^ Since IJec Reid had not defined this pass to the odonr^-^the odour alone the 
,lil^ enemy, whose aanihila* recollection can by no means grasp." 
tioll^jmediiated, I,a8 one olhis opm , *fMere/* continues he, is the true 
ponii^^WoiddgL^Mmor hiafrilow-,;, refutation of the sceptical arguments 
ers too great au advantage by^ktopping"' of Berkely and Hume; their reason- 
forward lo.define it j s^cc it for me, ^ Inga apply but to the fallacious senie 
there te any ena, mata*ia! or spirK of virion, of which these arc ideas. 



Mugahiii out ^ sito^ 

But touch has .none; and ft fa by * instance of this than in tbh.book of 
touch alone that we aie of Professor Stewart,* which'coininenM 

the existence of matter/' ^' with such acute and philoM^hical dis-' 

The Professor's arguments With tlnctionbeingeBtablisnedbetweenmat^ 
spect to hctufingf dthoiigb,^^^bsps, ter and mind, betwera sensation and 
they are more ingenicmsand itew than reflecdon. No-sooner, however, has 
any others which he has bfoaihed, are Uhe Froifessor passed the Ihnits of his 
still extren^y meagre; so nooiich so, first chapter, than he falls himself 
that we are quite at a loss to eondude^.^ egregioudy into the very aiftlogical 
whether he is for or agaiQSt4lm ^sN' blundera that he itfirst so justly cen<« 
cnce of ideas of this sense* ^ ' isures* In abdrofiUon^ 9k subject to ‘ 
The ear, but for its’dose which he devotes a co^darable chap* * 

nexion with the organ of speech, would' ' ter, what can be' more inconsonant and 
be evidently bui a dependent sense. It unphiloBopbical than to desSjgnate, by, 
possesses faint reflections tOeA echoes this one term, ^erery different opo« 
of sounds, especiatty 6f words, wfaic^ rations’by wMcli the mind mives at 
one would be inclined to characterize' general terms in materid objects, and 
as ideas, if they were not rather re- at genei%l terms in spiritual ? In ma- 
mcmbrances of articulation^ indepen- terial objects, eveiy uniwsal or j^ne- 
<lent altogether of hearing* Words, ral is radde up or particulars, u e. is 
nay, whole paragraphs, flit in our me- really abstracted; not so in spiritual 
mory without being at all wspeated: , objects; there every general is incltt- 
they arc, I think, remembrances of ar-' ded in.'every particular. It is absurd 
ticulatioD, though .undoubtedly ex- to apply the tenU abstrkction to id^ 
tremely. difficult to distinguish from of reflection; and it is the grossest in- ^ 
the memory of objects of hearing.” ■' stance of that abuse of analog, so de- 
> Seeing and hearing, then, are the noumsed, and "yet practised, by the 
two independent senses: the eye sup- Professor.” 

plied by the'faculty of imagination^ The Paduan's temper seems, for some 

the ear supplied by the organ of speech, reason or other, to rise when he speaks 
afford the objects of sensible memory. of.Dagald Stewart,—-whether it is 
Of spiritual perception or thought, in that reverence fbr the dead checks any 
other words, the conversing of the harshness towards the other objects of 
mind with what are oddly called ideas his ripiarks and animadversions, or 
of reflection, this pan of the that he has some ^rticolar'pique 
phenomena of mind, British phik^ a^nstUur distingoisnedcountr^an, 
phers have been, and are, quite in the with whose writings, indeed, he seems 
dark. They are worse than ignorant but partially acquainted. The only 
of this, the worthiest portiim of me- volume he knows, he chwacterizes 
taphysical science, inasmuch as all' withforoe,andnotwithout Bomejus- 
their opinions on the subjectarefouqd- tice, ess ingenibsa assai, anc/ie 
cd on analogies with sensations, into quente, ma iholio dilui'i" With this 
which, in spite of their afiboted vigi- iranclianie opinion. Signor Magalotti 
lance, they all fall headlong/' &c.— condudes his Essay, and we our nb- 
There cannot be a more remar^bie tice of it* ^ < 


* Signor Itlagalotti seems as yet ignorant of the existence of the second volume of 
Stewart's Blements of Phi1os(q>hy; nor do the writings of Bxowa'Stem to have reached' 
ills country, the modern Thule of lit^atere. So mu^ is mond geo^phy reversed* • 


< BaiSad, 


i 




BALLAD. 

, 4 

She i« not (lead—She has no grave, ' 

But lives bene^ Lough Comb's water, 

And in the muraiur of each wave, *, 

Methinb 1 catch the song 1 taught her!” 

» 

Thur many an hour on Corrib's shore,' 

Sat Cormac, raving wild and lonely; 

Still idly inuttei^g o*er and o'er, 

She lives, detained by spells unholy L" 

• * 

** Death claims her npt, too fair for earth, 

Her spirit lives, alien of Heaven, 

Nor will it know a second birth, 

When unful mortals are forgiven I 

4 \ ^ ^ 

Cold is this rock, the mod comes chill, 

Dense mists the gloomy waters cover, ' 

. But, oh, her soul is darker still, 

Xb lose her God—to leave her lover 1" 

The lake was in.profound repose, 

Yet one white wave camegently curling, ■ 

And as it reach'd the shore, arose 
Dim figures—banners gay unfurling. 

Onward they move, an airy crowd, ^ 

Through each thin form a moon-light ray ahone, 
While spear and helm, in pageant proud, 

Appear in liquid undolawn 1 

Bright barbed steeds, curvetting, tread 
Their trackless way with antic capers'; 

And curtain clouds hang over head, 

'Yestoon'd by rainbow-colour'd vapours* 

And when a breath of air would stir, 

That drapery of Heaven's own wreathing, 

Light wings of prismy gossamer, 

Jnit moved and sparkled to the breathing! , 

' Nor wanting was the choral song, 

Soling m silvery chimes of sweetness, 

To wtmds of which this subfile thing, 

Advanced in playful grace and fleetness! 

Witli music's strain all come and went, 

Upon poor Coimac's doubting vision, 

Now rising in wild merriment, 

Now softly fading in derision! 

t 

Christ save her sonl !'* lie boldly cried, 

- And when that blessed name was spoken, 

Fierce yelb imicl fiendish shrieks replied, 

And vanish'd all—the sfill was broken. 

% 

^ « 

And now on Corrib's lonely riiore, 

Freed by hiii word flrofn power of Fa^ry, 

To lifeft to love restored mice more, 

Young Cormacwdcom^backlb 


HAug. 
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XPH A’EK STMnOIIO XTAIKHN nEPINISSOMENAflN 
HAEA KftTIAAONTA ICA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

’ . PHoc. ajp. Atk 

[|7%w is flt distich by wise (M.Phjocylides, 

, An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no siUy days ; 

Meanir^i ^*'Tia right for good winebibbiko people, 

"Not to let the jug pace hound the board like a cripple; 
"But gaily to chat whiLe discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock *ti^ 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Nocteso'2 

£• N. api Ambr* 

odoherty. 

By the way, North, have you seen a little book lately put forth by Hurst 
and Robinson, " On the present SUite of the Periodical Press ?” The subject 
is worth your notice, I should tfiink. « 

north. 

-Certainly, Ensign. I have considered the subject pretty seriously, I be¬ 
lieve, and 1 have ^so seen the duodecimo you mention. But-1 am not so .well 
skil]^ in the minutise of these afiairs as to be able to give any opinion as to its 
minute accuracy. 

odoherty. 

I don’t mean to swear for all the particulars neither, for I have only dipped 
into it; but it seemed to me that there was an air of credibility over what little 
1 read of it. How did you find it as to the Journals with wfiich you are really 
acquainted ? 

NORTH. ‘ 

Really, I cannot pretend to be really acquainted with many of them. Black¬ 
wood and tlie Quarterly are the only ones of the greater class that 1 always 
read; and as for the.papers, you know, I have long been contented with the 
Courier, New Times, John Bull, and Cobbett. I used to take the Chronicle 
while Jamie Pirie lived, and 1 took in the EKaminer till lus Majesty of Cock¬ 
aigne went to Italy. Of late 1 see none of these trash. • 

odoUerty. 

Pooh! that's nonsensG-^you should see everything, 

NORTH. 

Sir, I can’t read without spectacles now-a-days; and T am very well pleased 
to let Tickler read the Edinburgh and Westminster for me, and you may do 
the same for me if you have a mind, quoad the minor diurnalsof the same fac¬ 
tion. Cobbett I always must read, because Cobbett always must write, I en¬ 
joy my Cobbett. 

odoherty. 

Surely, surely. But what think ye of the proposal which this new scribe 
sets forth ? I mean his great plan for having the duties on the newspapers 
lightened? 'V^^at will Robinson say to.that? ^ 

NORTH. 

I have very little doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will, in the 
course of a few Sessions, bring in and carry through a bill for this purpose. It 
is the only way to level the arrogance of those great a-thousand-times-over- 
be*cudgelled monsters—1 mean the Old Times and such lik&—the worst dis¬ 
grace of the nation. 

odoherty. 

It would do that, to be sure, with a vengeance; but would not the revenue 
get some sore slaps ? 

north. ‘ 

Not one cuflj I honestly believe. These ove^^wn scampish concerns MCi 
at present, enabled to brave, not merely the influence of government, for it is 



: Afnimipn0> .CAJig- 

J ^ evS, but a great good, thaii4iewBpapen should be ind^ndent Of tlik—no, 
; thkt is not what I duii^ of-^bujt the gever^ ^id^tion of all iMtne&t men 
aJl poHies, the wide, the deep, the amverisn'scolii With which the whole 
' l^ue and senw of the British ^ple regard'tbc unbhljeihing, open, avowed, 
ackuovrledged, even boasted promgacy, of some of those establiidiinents. 

« OnOHKBTY. , 9 ^ 

'They are so to a certain extent, I admit; butj surely, the little book exag« 
gerates their triumphs. 

NORTH, - V 

I don't know that, nor do I care for a few hundreds mr thousemds, more or 
less. But this 1 ajtn certaiu of, that if tl^ duty on the advertisements were 
' considerably lowei^, and also the duty on the newspapers themselves, two 
consequences would infallibly be Ae result* People wo^ advertise in fnore 
papers than they do at present, and p^ple would take in more papers. These 
are cleu and obvious coneequences, and fiom them I Hold it scarcely' less cer¬ 
tain, that two others would ensue* T mean^ that an honest new paper would 
contend on more equal terms with a dishonest md one, and that the fur greater 
number of advertisements published, and the fer greater number of newspa- 

G rs circulated in the country, would more than atone to the Exchequer for the 
IS Mr Robinson might at mt sight apprehend, from a measure so bold and 
decided as that of striking.ojf one-mdf of the newspaper tax, and of the tax on 
* advertisements. 

ODOHRRTY. 

Which ar c-— '" 

NORTH.; 

Threepence-halfpenny on each copy of each newspaper—and three and six¬ 
pence on everything, however trifling, that assumes the character of an adver¬ 
tisement* 

ODOHERTY. 

1 confess it appears a little hard to tax journals of one sort, so heavily, and 
journals of anomer sort not at all-^Why not tax a Magazine or a Review, as 
well? 

NORTH* 

Certainly. Tlie excuse is, that newspapers are carried postage-free; but 
this is, of course, quite inapplicable to the enormous proportion of all papers 
circulated exclusively in London and its suburbs—and it is far too much to 
make a man living in Bond-Street pay threepence-hal^nny, in order that 
a man livipg in the Orkimy Island may get his newspaper so much the 
cheaper* 

ODOHERTY. 

Viewed in one light it may seem so; but do yon not see the poli(^ in those 
. days of trying to.mak&the provinces balance the capital, by equalizing their 
condition as to all such things, in so far as it is by .any means possible to do 
so ? 

NORTH. . 

Very true too,, sir. Bat I can tell you this, ODoherty, that I see very great 
danger in this same balancing and equalizing you talk of, and nothing so like¬ 
ly to meet the' danger as the adoption of the plan I am lauding. It is 
obvious, that the speedy conveyance of the papem published in the capital 
into every part of the empire, is p;radually enabling those who influence the 
political feelings of the capital to influence al^, and this almost in the same 
moment of time, the feeltj^s of the remotest provincialkts. Thus, in another 
way to be sure, London bids fair to become to Britain, what Paris has so long 
fcleen to France;—and that London never con become, sir, without the whole 
cluster, not only of the Constitution, but of the nation, suflering an essen¬ 
tial and a most perilous change. To check the'danger of Ijns, I again tell you, 
I see nothing half so likdy, as the adoption of a scheme which will at once 
jdmrive old hard determined villainy of ito exclusive means of lucre, and soon 
iMuce all papers whatever under a decent measure of sut^jection to Ae general 
opinion of decent society. Sir, had there been no three-and-sixpence duty on 
advertiamentB, the^ thirty or forty tto^rs who own the Times, would not 
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have (bred to meet toge^Mr .in 4 and decide, bjr a whether that 
already infamous journal ^ould^ itw should not| double its load.of^in&my, by 
fighting the battle the^ jite ibiserablc Queen. This o^proAWm 

had been spared. , 

' odoherty. 

I dofi’t follow you, exactly—wfiy ? 

* '■ '4. .r NORTH. 

I can't help it^ if you c^’t see what is to me as plain as any pike-staff. A 
groom out of place advertiyKiain Ml one ^pcr, because he can't uffijrd to pay 
two three-and-sixpences to" mal^ the duty only one shilling and 

nineronce, and he wiir^ve hiihstJf/Sie beimt of two adverUsements, and a 
clever lad is be if he finds means tb ^tronixe another .paper as blackguard as 
the Times. But I take much w^M ground than all, this, sir. If the news¬ 
paper prMy particularly ^e Sunday unshackled, (I 

mean as to taxes,) as every other press is, we could not see it so infinitely above 
any other press that exists on the score of profligacy- ^^We could not see it the 
daily, the hourly practice of a newspaper to take bhibrs, if the bribers were, 
in consequence of a greater' competition, compelled to bribe many more than 
they at present have to do with. Thus, for example, we should see no more 
of the scandalous subjection tb the interest cS particular Stbek-jobbers. and 
brokers—we should have no more of these egregious lies whi<m every day 
shews and detects—we should have no rSore of those attacks on men who pay 
ten guineas next day, or next week,* to'have their characters vindicated. This 
most crying evil of open venality would at least be greatly, very greatly dimi¬ 
nished. . 

^ onOHeBTY. . \ 

Well, 1 had rather see than hear tell of it, as Hogg’s phrase is. 

KORTH. 

You retnember what Clement of the Observer did about tbe trial of Thistle- 
wood* The Court prohibited in the most solemn maquer the publication 
any part of the* evidence, in any one of that batch of trials, until the whole had 
been terminated. Mr Clement was the only one w^ disobeyed this. Well, 
he was ordered into the Court, and fined 5001. for the contempt—and. what 
followed? 

onouERTyt ^ 

1 can't charge my memory, i'fidth, with sirnh doings. 

NORTH- , 

Why, he paid the money, and after he had done so, very coolly informed 
the public, that he had npj only pdid the fine out of <he extra profits of tbe 
paper containing the offensive matt^, hut put, over and above, a very hand¬ 
some sum into his own pocket. This was as it should be! 

. ^ ' ’OnOIlERTV. , ; 

Quite so. ' . 

NORTH. 

The second part of my plan would, however, tell quite as severely on many 
other quacks, as on the quacks of the Daily and Wedtly Papery If it cost 
less to advertise, more would advertise—Your King Solomon wouM have bro¬ 
thers Nearer the throne—In short, the thing by being cgtegiously^oterdorie at 
the first, would soon and effectually correct itself. This is very argued 
in the little book you have tabled. 

OnOHERTY,^ ^ 

Be itso. But things will go on in the <da way, notwiAstandihg. To tell 
you the truth, I skipp^ All that affair, at onpe, as unquestionable balaam**- 
What I looked to was the^fndiridual history of the diffeitent Jourjmb—Tbdr 
comparative sales,‘&c.'&c. &c. 

WOBVJI* \ 6 ' "' 

All which, much disteusting, I scarcely gave'one to. 

onOHXBTY- 

Distrusting.? Why? y;, ' 

KORTH* ,r. , 

Why ? for this simple reason, sir, that there it'no means of ascertaining the 
actual i»le of any one newspaper in existence. ’ They themselves, to be sure,' 
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pretend, that, when they refer you to the Stamp-office, which will prove in¬ 
contestably the issuing of so many thousand stamps, for such and such a pap^, 
it is impossible for any man in his senses to doubt that that number of the 
Times, the Chronicle, or whatever it be, was actually disjributed among the 
Uptish public on the day alleged* But this is all the merest bam. The fact, 
sir, is—and I know it-^that it is the daily custom Of the London papers to 
send and pay for a vast number of stamped.sheets more than they want. Some 
provincial pa^Jer or other is happy to make usc ,.,of their su^us paper, pro¬ 
vided the London office will only save them the trouble of having a separate 
agent of their pwn in town, to get their stamps i<x them. One paper, one of 
the principal proprietors of which confessed the fact to me toother day, supplies 
regularly no less than fifteen different provincial prints wiUj their stamped pa- 

E erin this way: but^ although I did.n6|,exactly put that question, it cannot 
e doubted tlie whole aggregated sale of the said fifteen is made to figure as 
part and parcel of the circulation of my friend's own concern, in the yearly 
or half-yearly statements thereof, which you are in the habit of staring over. 

* . ODOHEKTY. 

All this is, I confess, news, to me.—So you believe nothing, tlien, of the 
statements they all dp put forth ? 

NORTH. 

Nothing; unless I happen to know of my* own knowledge, that the property 
and management of the paper, .(for I dot^t speak at present of either of these 
taken separately,) are unit^ in the hands of a man above having any connec¬ 
tion with the promulgation of any falsehood on any subject whatever.—Such 
' man as Stoddart or Mudford, for example—noDody believes they would 
lie for anything, far less for this sort of filth. 

. . 0»0U£ttTY. 

Certainly not.—By the by, now you mention it, I was thunderstruck to find 
it laid dowii distinctly, that the total number of political journals circulated 
in the British islands has trebled—yes, trebled, within the last forty years. 

NORtH. 

No wonder- iTie American Beyolution—the French Bevolution—Buona¬ 
parte—Wellington—the stream of events, and the immense increase of read¬ 
ers of everything else—when you take this into view, no wonder at the in¬ 
crease about the newspapers. 

OnOHERTY. 

1 suppose nobody ever heard of such editions of even the best hooks a hun¬ 
dred years ago, as we now daily hear of. ^ 

' . NORTH. 

No ; not at all. In Pope’s time, sir, 500 copies was a great edition — ^you will 
find this taken for granted in all the books of the time.—Even in Dr Johnson’s 
time^ 75(1 Was reckoned a very large edition of the most popular boolc, by the 
most popular author of his day. Even twenty years back, things were in a to¬ 
tally different condition from what we are now accustomed to. What would 
anybody have said, to an edition of 10,000, or 12,000, of a new novel ?—Wliat 
would anybody have said to a Bevftw selling 12,000 or 14,000 regularly every 
nurnber, as I believe the Quarterly has done, for several years back i Sir, this 
business has progressed in the most astonishing ratio. 

ODOHEKTY. 

Ay, i’faith, and nobody has more reason to rub his hands thereupon than 
. yourself. 

NORTH. -s 

, ,So—Well, well, let that pass^—now that your s^ar is out, pray have the 
kindness to unlock the balaam box here, and let’s ^ee what’s to go on; for the 
, 12th drawetb on, and my heart panteth for Bra^-Mor. 

^ . ODOHERTY. 

•'^'And^that's'What I wi|l do, ray hearty; and many’s the time we have done 
a|ore;)fi>r other before tliis night was born. Here, give me the key; you 

your watch, I think. 

J NORTH. 

^^ere it is; take care-of my grandmother’s repeater;—’Tis the little 
queer-looking fellow, with the B. B. B* B. woven in cypher upon it. 
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ODOIURT^. 


!?:i5 


Wbtft, four B*!> > 

Yes, Bailie—Blackwood's-^Balaam—Box. ’Tis liis box, you know,^ 
because, according to our friend's verses long ago, out of every one of these 
bunches it is highly probable 

** Our worthy Publisher purloins a few 
About his roasting mtittun-shanks to "screw—*' 

OnOllERTY. 

Here's something in old Tickler's iist—shall we begin with overhauling 
that lad f 


NOETII. 

Certainly—Docs he mean to stay all the summer in Dublin, I wonder? 
Head liim, Morgan. 

ODOiivuTv, (reads,) 

liCtters of Timothy Tickler, Ksq. to Eraiuent Literary Characters, Num¬ 
ber —to Sir James Muckintosb, Knt. late Recorder of Bombay—" 

XOIITIJ. 

W hdt ? what ? what r Sir Jamie again ? 

onoiiraTv. 

Pooh! don't be alarmed—one would have thought you had seen Purr's 
wig or Gor.ild’s ghosts or the Bonassus rampant—^*tis only a letter i^p Sir Jamie, 
I perceive, about his articles on Brodie's History, and Croker’s edition of the 
Suffolk Papers, in the last Edinburgh" Re view. 

KORTU. 

Come, tliat's rather too much, Timotheus* 1 thought he liad sufficiently 
squabashed those two concerns iu one of his late effusions to Jcffiey. But 
read on. 


ODOHEBTY. 

Excuse me—^’tis a cursed small hand—I see it begins as usual with a philip¬ 
pic anent things iu general—“ Burke”—'' Pitt”—" (Tibbon”—Ilumc”— 
" Brotlic”—" Charles”—" Colonel Harrison”-—ay, ay, we may hop over a little 
of this ground. •' Your last Number, sir,”—Here we arc more likely to have 
something—“Flagrant”—"calumnious,”—Pooh ! pooh ! what another about 
nothing! Come, here's something in double column, and one half in red ink, 
I swear. Listen to him here. North— (reads) —" It may be thought that the 
trivial punislnnent I have already inflicted on your critique was as much as 
the afllur ineiited. It may he so, very probably* But it so happens, sir, that 
you have to do with a queer old gentleman, three-fourths of whose library is 
made up of old books, and one half of whose time is spent in hunting up and 
down among them' in quest of matters nearly os insignificant as the party spleen 
of an Edinburgh Reviewer, or the historical accuracy of a Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh.” Come, Timothy gets prosy. 

. NORTH. 

Let me hear the double column part of it. 

OnOIIERTY. 

Oh! it is infernally long—I hav'nt wind for it, really. 

NORTH, 

A specimen,' then—corrections of Sir James' corrections as to matters of 
fact, I presume ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Exactly—^ay, he puts tho sentence of blue and ydlow on the first column, 
and his own in red ink opposite to it. Ha! 1 see wmpp he had begun to write 
with a new pen. 1 can make him out here, I belim^hore goes, then* 


Thus reciteth and corr^cieih Sir J, To which respondeih Timothjf Tickler 
Mackintohhf KnU Esq^ 

" Henry Grey, only Duke of Kent, The Duke of Kent died the Jth 

which read 174il* June, 17^0. See London Magazine 

for 1740, p. S01| and Gent. Mag. for 
1740, p. 314. 

NORTH. 


Very well, TimothyGo on. 
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OBOUSRTY. 

Sir Jamuagaini To which again Timotheus* * 

^'Her eldest son (George^) afterwards These four Lords Hei*vey did really 
jrconiU^onl flervey." TA^e was John, exist, and yet the editor of Lady Suf- 
FiKST Lord Herv^f'aflenmrds^ereoi^ folk’s Letters- is Hght^ tod the critic 
ied Eari of Bristoi. ' Carr; second egr^oasly wKWg. ' 

Lord Jlervey^ his eldest son. t/cAn> ■ Jobn> first Lwd Hdrvey, so crea- 
THiAD Lord Hervey, his second sms ted in 1703, wes createdSul of Bris- 
eonseqnently lAdy Hervetfe sen, tolia 1714. His eldest son, Carr, was 
George, was ffie tovktb Lord ifer- only tf^corntnoner, called Lord Hervey 
vey. ‘ l^jcDortesy*'^Bo was his second son 

JdiQ for many years ; but in 1733, 
the latter was created a mer, (see 
^ Coxe,) by the title of Lord Hervey, 

and on his death, ^old Lord Bristol 
being still alive,) his-son George be¬ 
came the second peer of the creation of 
1733, and on Lord Bristors death, he 
^ became also the second' peer of the 

creation of 1703. So that the critic is 
doubly Wrong; and without any ex¬ 
cuse ; for all these facts may be ga- 
- ** ther^ from the editor’s notes, as well 

as from the peerages. . 

^ NOaTU. • 

Well hit.again, Tim. ^ 

^ ODOHEKTY* / 

At it again, boys. . - - , < 

- BirJtwes/ ' .. t. Souihside IJ f 

'' Leonel, seventh Earl, and first << TheDuke of Dorset died 9th Octo- 
Duke of D(^t, died in 1765.”'^ibr berj'lTOd. See London Magazine, p. 
176A, read 17031 A98, add Geutleiuan’s Magazine, p. 

491. 


onpHEKTy. 

Hound fourth! 

The Recorder / ^ Longshanks!!! 

Lord Scarborough put a period to This is not mere inaccuracy ou the 
his existence in 1739 .’—jFW 1739, part of the critic; it is ignorance. He 
read 1740. . < . has forgotten that the style was not yet 

changed, and Lord Scarborough died 
on the 4th February, 1739, old style. 

KPETH* 

A fac» !-^£|0j9B fa0 come to time ? . 

ODOHEETt. 

Rpund the fifth.' Here they go. 




Jem! 

The great Lord Hansfidd died on 


Tim! I! 

1 have already laughed-at the value 


the ^th March, 1793, in the eighty^ and hnportance of this correction, if it 
eig^h year of his age.”-?—Lorrf Mans’* even were one / but nn&rtunately the 
field was bam on the 9d March, 1705, erudite critip again foigets the change 
and tMMfAerv;fbreta/Ae EIGHTY-NINTH of die style. March 1705, old style, 
yearofhig age* would be-March 170C, new style; so 

. ' ,v tbat^Lord Mansfidd ,seems to have 

wanted some few di^'of completing 
^ his ddth year. >* ■ 

i''^ vnoeth.' ' ' ' 

£nOwb, man ; .such eirors and such cmeetionaare in themsdves 

w^%|lDpeflsi 40 rabI^ not worth the shtice of a pipe-stapple. It was ridi- 
euloiurt^^h tostep jackass set about tuch amendments^ but to find 

that ar^ flagrant blunders, is as comical'aaany- 

thing in. judge. But we have other fish to tjsy« fust 

nut Timothv ihto mv nortfolio. and see what comes to band n«Et. r 
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to have any idea of filth in a superla¬ 
tive degree a man must visit Asia. 
We would ask whether he has forgot¬ 
ten Russia; which^ if report does not 
much belie it, surpasses, in the loath¬ 
someness of its unclcanliness and im¬ 
purity, all that is most offensive in the 
countries of Asia. It is truly % excel¬ 
lent joke to hear a man, who has re¬ 
sided and travelled in Russia, speak of 
the intolerable filth of any other coun¬ 
try. 

Our author, amongst other flatteries, 
flatters himself^ that he has found out 
the precise spot on the mountains of 
Ararat on which Noali s ark rested 
after the flood. As a specimen of his 
mode of reasoning, wc sliall state the 
process by which lie arrives at this in¬ 
teresting conclusion. Ho imagines, 
that, as the ark had a window on the 
top^ no mountains could have been seen 
from it unless they were much higher 
than the situation of the vessel; and 
that, as the ark is said to have rested 
on the mourdaitu of Ararat, it must 
have been so placed as to rest partly 
on each, which would bring it into the 
valley between the two peaks. 

Let us see how far this Veasoning 
corresponds with the account given in 
the book of Genesis, chap. viii. ver. 1*. 
and 5. There we find, “ And tlie ark 
rested on the seventh month, on the 
seventeenth duy of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat. And the 
waters decreased continually until the 
tenth month. In the tenth month, on 
the first'day of the month, were the 
tops of the mountains seen."' 

Here we have nearly two months 
and a half between the time when the 
ark rested, and that at which the tops 
of the mountains were seen. Rut if 
the ork-had rested where he supposes, 
the tops of Ararat must have been dry 
even long before it rested, and might 
nave been seen as well on the first day 
thereafter, as at the end of two months 
and a half. It is therefore obvious, 
that what is meant by " the tops of 
the mountains,’* is the tops of other 
mountains, which, being much lower 
than Ararat, were so much longer of 
jMTCscnting themselves above water.— 
Sir Robert shoidd not meddle with 
these things. 

Our author proceeded through Arze- 
room to Constantinople; and; as usual, 
entertains us with dreadful stories of 
robbers and murderers, who seem to 
have haunted the Knight almost conti¬ 
nually. After a journey full of danger, 


he at last relieves ns firom infinite anxie¬ 
ty by announcing, that he has once more 
set his foot on the soil of Europe. A 
dozen times, during the perusal of his 
work, did we think ourselves on the 
brink of something dreadful. Plunder, 
and wounds, and captivity, have been 
continually in our minds ; every new 
excursion threatened to verify our 
fears; and we trembled whenever wc 
found his road leading amongst moun¬ 
tains. 

Before taking ourleavcof the knight- 
e7*nnd, we must make a few observa¬ 
tions on his mapj but they shall be 
very few. 

In Georgia, he has tnacle the pro¬ 
vince of Kartalinia include the greater 
part of tlie province of Somhetia, so 
that the whole of the name of the for¬ 
mer province, as it stands in this map, 
is within the limits of the latter, which 
he has omitted altogether, lie has 
omitted the great range of mountains 
which divide Georgia from the Turk- 
isli province of Akhiska, He has omit¬ 
ted tiic largo village of Shoolavcr, one 
of’the ‘places at which he himself haiteih 
He has attached the mountain of AI- 
leeghuz to a range from which it is 
coirijdetciy detached'; ainl lias detach¬ 
ed tJic mountain of Sevelan from a 
range, of which it is a part. He has 
made the river Augee fall into the 
lake of Oroomia, to the north of the 
island of Shaliee, whereas it falls in to 
tlic south. He has omitted the part 
of the high range of Koflan Kooh, 
which lies between JMiana and the ri¬ 
ver Ki/.il Ozun; and has made the 
road from Zenjau to Sooltaneeah cross 
a range of mountains which does not 
exist. III! has nearly omitted the very 
lofty range south of Kolirood, and that 
between Iinaum Zada Ismael and the 
plain of Oojan. We could easily enu¬ 
merate fifty sucli errors, and some even 
more important than most of these; 
but wc have chosen to give only some 
of those which have attracted our at¬ 
tention in places where he has himself 
been, and where conscciuently no one 
else can be answerable for his errors. 

On the whole we are free to declare, 
that we have never seen so large a book 
so meagre and wanting in useful infor¬ 
mation,—so full of extravagance and 
romance,—so inaccurate in everything, 
—and altogether so likely to give the 
most erroneous ideas of the countries, 
nations, tribes, and persons, of which 
and of whom it professes to give an ac¬ 
count. A love of exciting wonder, and 
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a love of great events, seem to be its the knight-errant,) in the language of 
chief characteristics. To represent as some doughty follower of that renown- 
great and formidable the difficulties of ed Arab, Cid Hamet Benengeli, I may 
a journey which would have been easy report myself as once more collecting 
to every one else;—to raise his own my horses, mules, and trusty squire, 
importance, by attaching motives and and one fine morning, towards the close 
a consequence which did not belong to of April, (it should have been the first,) 
them to the conduct of others towards like thsnnight of La Mancha, sully^ 
himself;—in short, to make himself iug forth over mountain, dale, and de~ 
the knight-errant liero of a romantic sort, in search of fume and Iwmurs at 
story, father than the narrator of sober the court of a great king of the east*’ 
facts, seems to have been his object. It is strange how people sometimes 
Nothing can be more in point than catch a glimpse of their own follies 
the account which he has given of his sufficient to expose them, and single 
travels. Wc should scarcely have ven- out for themselves likenesses equally 
tured so to describe him, had he not ridiculous and htting. 
chosen the likeness. Tlierefore, (says 

THE 6UICIIXE. 


Basta. — ril think no more about 
it. 1 iiavc closed the accounts, and 
bring myself in debtor to death. All 
that remains to bo considered is, how 
I am to do the business. 1 have been 
reading all the suichles I could gather, 
during the last \veek, and I do not find 
one exactly conformable to my ideas 
on the subject. 

Shall I blow my brains out ?—It is 
well my uncle Nicholas is not present, 
for the old rogue used always to say 
that I had none; but lie was ever a 
calumniator. No, I shall not blow 
my brains out, even su])posing 1 have 
any, .It is a dirty way ; a man's col¬ 
lar is quite disarranged, and his shirt 
most disagreeably stained willi batter 
and blood. Then you are quite a dis¬ 
gusting-looking devil, actually a bore 
to a sensitive coroner and a sympathe¬ 
tic court of pie-powder. Besides, af¬ 
ter all, you are not feiire. Itoliespierre, 
for instance, as we all know, disfi¬ 
gured himself awfully, and yet lived 
long enough to gratify the kind people 
of Paris with a guillotine exhibition, 
al fresco^ at lus expense. If you miss, 
the cursed report of the pistol calls up. 
the household, and you are restrained 
by their civil interference from coiu- 
iniiting the rash act;” and in any 
case, you fill the rooiii with a filthy 
smoke, smelling most diabolically of 
sulphur. There is not a cook-maid 
in ni) kitchen but would say, Ay, 
ay, poor master was wanted, sure 
enough—the ould Tin was looking for 
him. When he culled, he could not 
h^lp coming, jioor gentleman ] there 
w^as a smell of brimstone, my dear, in 
tl\e room, that would knock down a 
horse.” On which coachee would re¬ 


mark, No doubt on’t, Molly; he has 
gone bang, four-in-hand, to where he 
will get enough of that 'ere commo¬ 
dity.” 

It is then a ruled point that I shall 
not blow iny brains out.—Cut my 
throat } No bad notion. Yet stop a 
while. Does not the objection of be¬ 
daubing myself hold here also.^ O 
surely, anVl in a tenfold degree: you 
must, besides, give yourself the trouble 
of taking off your cravat; and you 
may miss there tbo. I have known 
people to slit the weasand, and yet 
have the wound cobbled up by some 
lailorijig surgeon, and live, as the 
newspapers have it, respectable mem¬ 
bers of society. I never could hit the 
carotid, for 1 do not know whbre it is 
and if 1 did, there would be some cit 
lying perdu witli his jest, ready to call 
me Carotid-artery cutting so-and- 
so.” I am, moreover, pf opiuign that 
it must hurt a man sadly to cut liis 
throat. I remember once upon a time 
liow a barber cut me into the bone 
wliilc shaving me, and I was so stung 
with the pain that I knocked him 
down. Should not I then be a jackass 
of the first car to hurt myself ten 
times worse than the knight of the 
pole ? Just think of a jagged razor go¬ 
ing through your windpipe! The mere 
thought is hideous. Razor, avaunt! 
IM not cut niy throat for a thousand 
pounds. 

Shall I poison myself.^ Wiat! die 
the death of a rat ? Not I, I thank 
you. That were descending in the 
scale of creation most scandalously. 
Then what a pretty account of my 
persoual appearance there would be in 
the reports! " The body of the un- 
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fortunate gentlsnan was blown up 
like a tun^ and there were livid and 
pea-green spots all over his counte¬ 
nance. His right eye was drawn down 
to his mouth, and liii? left twisted up 
over his eyebrow.*'—A pretty picture, 
in truth! And just take up a sheet 
medically descriptive of poisons, witli 
their effects, symptoms, ^tc. Griping 
of the guts, burning of the stomach, 
parching of the throat, sliivcriug of 
the sides, lolling out of the tongue, 
twisting of the niuuth, and ten thou¬ 
sand other disagr< ealde abominations, 
llesides, you would, during the time 
of the operation, ho wishing yourself 
all manner of ill wishes for being so 
great a goose, and praying the deed 
undone- Believe me, jou wouhl re¬ 
pent it sadly. If you were discovered, 
what a tumult there would be, and 
what a vehicle for all kind of unclean¬ 
ly draughts your unfortunate wind¬ 
pipe would be made. “ Tour down a 
tureenful of melted butter,** one fel¬ 
low would exclaim,—“ }>our it down 
without a moment's delay.’*—“ If it 
be an alkali poison he lias swallowed,” 
another would put in his word, “ neu¬ 
tralize it with an acid.”—All my life 
long I hated the jargon of tlie che¬ 
mists. Give him tartarized anti¬ 
mony,” would be the cry of a third. 

Nothing in the whole world is so 
efficacious in such nnsfortunes,” a 
fourth would exclaim, “ as the tinc¬ 
ture of polui)hloisboio.” [[N.B. This 
fellow wouLl be a quack doctor, who 
had taken out a pateiit for the tinc¬ 
ture—a composition of brandy and to¬ 
bacco water. J 

In Japan, a gentleman, when he falls 
into disgrace at court, lias t)ic privi¬ 
lege of taking a sword and ripping out 
his bowels. What is to lie thought of 
that ? Cato of Utica did the same. 

Wliut t'ato did, and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong !’* 

said Eustace Budgell, and flung him¬ 
self over the side of a wherry in^p the 
Tliatncs, with a couple of nine-pound 
balls in his coat pockets. It was rather 
a queer way, after all, of imitating 
Cato. If I nad written these lines, I 
should have done what the old Utica- 
nian did an pkd de la httre. But, in 
good truth, 1 have no such notion. 
Faugh ! a man to die with his pud¬ 
dings out, like the foolish two-headed 
giant deluded by Jack-the-giant-kill- 
tr, I never approved of Cato's prin¬ 
ciples, having been all my life a Tory, 
wlio^ if I had breathed the vital air in 


the days of Julius C®sar, would have 
voted for him through thick and thin. 
I therefore do not find myself at all 
bound to follow Cato's practice. As 
for the Jaj>aiTeso7 there is nobody in 
these parts of the world that I know 
of bound to f(»llow their (*xamplc, ex¬ 
cept Uoben Wairen, of No.30, Strand. 
He may embowel himself^ if he likes— 
I shall not. 

Hanging is obviously not even to 
be named. It duiis not accord with a 
gentleman’s ideas. I have always lived 
independent, and have no fancy for 
dying dependant on anything. A man 
is a long tinic in sns])ensc. I hate 
your ))n!i sent upon nothing, and never 
should wisli to earn thirteeu pence 
halfpenny by s.nch a idcbeiaii occupa¬ 
tion, particularly when executed upon 
myself. I do not see, moreover, but 
it would be an unfair and poaching 
kind of intrusion on the office of the 
King’s final magistrate. Sheriff'Lau- 
rie—I beg his pardon—Sir Peter Lau¬ 
rie would have just cause of indigna¬ 
tion against me, if I were to cheat his 
new drop of its legal right to turn ofl* 
all pensile people within liis bailie- 
wicks of London and Middlesex.— 
There must be a great many dis¬ 
agreeable sensations about b('ing hang¬ 
ed. I knew a man once, who had 
esca])cd the gallows after having been 
turned off, and he told me that you 
flit as if a lump of something edible 
stuck in your gullet, while you were 
at the same time knocked with a 
chuck down an interminable jireci- 
X)ice. Then you saw all kind of flash¬ 
ing fires before your eyes ;• and after 
you were at rest, a flaming bolt ap¬ 
peared to enter each of the soles of 
your feet, and to make way up rapid¬ 
ly, but gradually* to your pericra¬ 
nium. Who could feci pleasure in a 
posture of this kind ? Your neck- 
attitude, too, is mighty unseemly. 
Look at the picture of Tiord Coleraine 
—heretofore George Hanger—in the 
second page of his JSIemoirs, or of old 
Izaak Walton, in the present exhibi¬ 
tion at Soincrset-Ilouse, and you will 
see how awkward a ci‘ick-in-th*-ncck- 
like position it is. ^V^hy Wainwrigltt 
thought proper to exhibit old Izaak 
as just after being hanged, I do not 
know, and firmly believe that he has 
no warrant for it in any ])iograpIiy of. 
tlie old jnscator; but look ut No. 
ill the above exhibition, and you will 
see him there evidently with the wry¬ 
neck twist of the gallows about him. 
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In a word, I do not choose to be 
strung up. Hang puppies and high¬ 
waymen with all my heart. 

Drown myself? The sun is shining 
bright on the Thames^ as 1 see it from 
one of my windows in the Temple. It 
looks tempting. 

Says she, my dear, the wind sets fair> 
And you may luive the tide,” 

So sung Katharine Hayes a hundred 
years ago—^but so sing not I. There 
are many grave objections to drown¬ 
ing a man's self. First, you are 
choked with water, and I never could 
prevail on myself to swallow as much 
as a half pint of that liquid. 

Had Neptune, when first he took 
charge of the sea, 

Been as wise, or at least been as merry 
as we, 

He'd liHve thought better on't, and in¬ 
stead of his brine, 

Would have filled the vast ocean witJi 
generous wine.” 

In that case there might have been a 
diftercnco in my ideas ; but Viratcr— 
and Thames water too—the thought 
is intolerable. If you succeed^ what 
a neat article you are when you arc 
found! In nine days, I am told, a 
body inevitably rises—and /tow does 
it rise? A colony of prawns and 
shrimps have fastened, themselves on 
you, and are making free with your 
person, in the most gourmand fashion. 
A crab lias eaten out your eyes—a 
cod is fattening his sounds on the 
drums of your ears—and a turhothas 
revenged himself for all the lihcrties 
you have taken with his tribe, by 
making your face as fiat as his own 
spine. As one of our poets—I forget 
his name—says on a similar occasion— 

‘‘ Thepercli did pOrch between his ribs; 
the sole, 

8olc reveller, feasted on his nibbled 
jowl; 

'I'hc phiisc was placed where'er he 
pleased; tlic pike 

Shouldered itself, yet lay levelled in act 
to strike. 

A maiden sought his hand, but sooth to 
say, 

That amorous maiden was a maiden 
ray,” &c. 

1 never could agree with old Demonax 
in Lucian, that it is merely an act of 
gratitude to the fishes to let lluun eat 
yoff, after you have eaten so many of 
them* Then, too, there arc many 
chances of your vot succeeding. There 
is the whole body of the Humane So¬ 


ciety, induding AleiMinder of Russia, 
regularly leagued and bonded to pull. 
people out of the vasty deep nolentes 
volentes. How awkward you would 
look on awakihg, to find yourself 
stretched out upon a table, with a fel¬ 
low puffing a bellows into your very 
nostrils, or rubbing you with a hot 
cloth! 

As for jumping off the Monument, 

like Levi the Jew,” (Rejected Ad¬ 
dresses, hem!) or any other height, 
that is quite out of the question. 1 
get giddy even hokiny out of a three 
pair of stairs window ; how odious to 
my nerves it must be, therefore, to 
jump from one! Poor Levi, I under¬ 
stand, after he was fairly offi made a 
grasp with his hand back again at the 
balustrade of the Monument. How 
he must have felt during that second, 
when perfectly conscious of the entire 
desperation of his case ! I shudder to 
think of it just now, and am obliged 
to shut the window through mere ner¬ 
vousness. And when you are down, 
what a pretty looking lump of smash 
and abomixiation ! Voii are lying on 
the ground like a lump of bloody inor- 
tnr, prepared for dashing the front of 
the house of some Ogre-like King of 
Dahomey. 

Nor would starvation at all agree 
with niow 1 fasted one day on u pound 
of beef and a half quartern, and 1 
could have cried wlien evening came 
on. Oh, no ! whenever or however I 
die, let mo go out of the world witli a 
full sloinacli. Wlicn a man is hungry, 
hideous and beggarly ideas are apt to 
get into his head, and he cannot see 
his way clearly before him. A w indy 
vapour rises from the stomach, wrliieli 
fills the brain with odious chimeras. 
I nev^r could stand it. All my firmly 
fixed resolves on death, if I were to 
attempt it that way, would be knock¬ 
ed up by the smell of the first cook’s 
shop, or the distant prospect of an 
Alderman waddling up Fleet Street. 
It is impossible. 

Well, then, shall I stab myself wore 
majorum ? Die in a Roman fashion, 
sheathing a dagger in my bosom like 
Lucretia, or f^ing on my sword like 
Brutus. It would be something pa- 
thetical and romantic. I am afraid, 
however, that the days of pathos and 
romance are most considerably gone 
by. T<t confess the fact honestly, I 
do not think I could ever muster up 
courage to drive a long spit of cold 
steel into my breast; and as to falling 
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on mj swordj in the first place I have 
not a sword to fall oh, and it would 
be quite absurd to buy one for such a 
purpose; and, in the second place, if 
I had one, I am perfectly certain that 
1 should miss it, or make some other 
fatal blunder—or rather some blunder 
which would not be fatal—if I at¬ 
tempted to fling myself on it- ^ Then 
how like an unfortunate gaby thhould 
look! 

Let me cogitote for a short while. 
1 have dismissed, as unpracticable, 
shooting, throat-cutting, poisonings 
unhowclling, hanging, drowning, tum* 
•bling, starving, stabbing. 'Wnkt re¬ 
mains? Softly a while-^ My uncle 
Nicholas used always to say, that many 
a man killed himself by drinking—and 
my uncle Nicholas was a man bf ob¬ 
servation. Perhaps that would be an 
easy, comfortable, cosey kimLof way 
of doing the business, ^ter all, with¬ 
out tumult or stuff. However, I have 
no idea of doing it at a glass, and go¬ 
ing before a coroner stretched upon a 
door, smelling like a rum-cask, and 
open to the opprobrious verdictf of 
" Died by excessive drinking." That 


is evidently low. ’ I,* on th«tcoi*trary, 
shall try if my uncle's pr^ediction of 
such suicide being dpw bpt sjure^were 
right, and if it poisbiif yfle, let it ope¬ 
rate online like a slow poisQii— 

“ So glides the meteor throu^thcisky, 
And spreads alone A gild^ train. 

But when its short-uVeu h^utics die. 
Dissolves to common lur^ain.V 

Is not that very pretty and very poe¬ 
tic? Here, then, Anthony, get you 
down to the Rainbow, and fetch me a 
stoup of liquor, as the Gravedigger in 
Hamlet has it* I am bent on death. 

Come fill me a glass, fill it high, 

A hamper, a bumper. I'll havc-» 
He*8 a fool that will ili?]cli, 

I'll not bate him an inch, 

Though 1 drink myself into the grtiEVc.*’ 

1 am bent on death. Perhaps, too, I 
may hstvC the goo^ Iuck to go off in a 
flasn of flame, or^ burnt to death by 
Voluntary cbmbiation, thereby to af¬ 
ford a subject for a new novel by a 
new Brockden Brown. So now 

ft 

**Tarewcll, fair world! and light of day, 
faiew^!” 

For I have closed the shutters. 


SOXXET TO A CIIIT.n* 

Thoo darling child I When I behold the smile 
Over thy rosy features brightly stray, 

(Its light unrivaird by the morning ray,) 

Thy fair and open brow upraised the while, ^ 

With an'^ppealing glance so void of guile, 

(Untaught the trusting bosom to betrn^ •) 

Thy sinless graces Vin my soul away ^ 

From dreams and thoughts, that darken and ddfile !— 

Scion of beauty! If a stranger's eye 

Thus dwell upon thee; if his bosom's pain. 

Charm’d by thine holy sipiley forget to smart. 

Oh I how unutterably sweet her joy! 

Oh ! bow indissolubly firm the chain, <' 

Wliose links of love entwine a Mothers ^rt! 

L. D* 


SONNET. 

The Summer sun had set!—The Wue mist ^I'd 

Jflong the twilif^ht lake,—^tio pounds arose, 

_ 


T&s song oi nmht's lone bard, sweet Philomel, 
Btoke not the holy calm; the soft notes fell 
Llkp the low whisper'd vows of timid love 1 
I pao^ In adknration,T-and such dreams 

Ae haimt the penrive soul, intensely fraught 
‘mth silent ^communicable thqugnti 
, And ^^hmpathy profound-; with fitful gleams, 

. Cdhght Sw* the memory of draartbd y earfe, 
Flash’^nlny mind, and woke lu^ious tears! 

VoL. XVI. - X 
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JOANNA BAILLtS. 


<'Wbbk on pre^nting 

our DB^do^wUli^ioiccession of Essays 
on the W(»^ ai^.MentB of the most 
iHstingmshedfensalo BUtbors^ we did 
not foe si^>monaaht^^tate in deciding 
to whom ^e n^t of pmedoncy was 
due. Thj^'nameof Joanika fiailhe in** 
Btantly so^stod to our mindi 

We were delil^itad ^th tl>e opportu- 
*aity afforded us of onering om tribute 
of admiration to one^ who, hi point of 
genius, is inferior to no individual on 
thejrolls of modern ceiebrityr—whose 
Isdxiurs have gWen a tone and charac¬ 
ter to the poetic literature of our na^. 
*tion—whose works were the ^q&nuals 
of our earliest yeanti and were ££Uned 
*by us, 4n our a^^l-^boy days, do 
shady nooks, and unfrequented paths, 
and our most favourite Mditudes— 
whose touching portraitures i.of Ihe 
workings of the hpman soul awakens 
ed in uaan enthu^asm, to the'lull as 
ardent as fhut w^icb is oi^ ihspii^d 
in our present youth by we eflfemi- 
nizing aensufdity ofrMoore, or,the 
gloomy and^ bewdderiiig fascinations 
of Lora fiyr(m--4ho8e deep and af« 
feeling morals, illuatratod by fhe mo-r 
ving examples of her sceUes, touched, 
the heart and nerved tha>^mihd, and 
improved the understanding by the 
delightful means of UU exdted imagti- 
natioii'^Hand whose pOges we have ne¬ 
ver returned, to, iutmr days of more' 
matured judgment, without reviving 
the iadir^> 'tints of admiration, and 
justifyki^'our early estimate o£ her 
nigh int^etual ahpi^ority. . 

We have atiinbuted to Joanna 
Baillie a strong influence hr o^arating 
the change that has taken pl ace in our 
poetic literature. We areaw^ that 
this is aO' supposid^ which will he 
considered as humiliating to the prat 
tensions df^W stronger seicj' &at it , 
supposes the‘distinguished f^a'nity 
df hSirds, of whom our country is so 
justly proud, and who bave*umtcd in 
forming^ of the re%ns of George the 
Third and Fourth anoffi^ Age 
;^Gmiiis, only sec^d to that 
^hdffai^ .bkve' laboared in' a. regjtp 
opened fd them^iiy the 
biW'^&'WiDaXL.. 3ut however ataith * 
lihgiSibuase^^ or hois^ 

wrsr U ^ipc^ to^diu: 


male prejudices and our tenacious love 
of superiority, we make the assertion 
without the slightest fear of contra- 
• diction, for it is supported by the in¬ 
controvertible testimony of facts. The 
evidence to substantiate its truth is 
seen ih the state of our national poetry 
before the publication of the principles 
]^d down by oiir authoress in her pre- 
linqinory Essay, and of the Tragedies 
that eAcmpIm^ and ^lustrated her 
, principles; and in ihe state of our 
{ffesent national poetry, of which every 
Ope»of.,the master spirits, who have 
arisen. IqtQ subsequent celebrity, have 
received, almost as boys, the impres- 
«iqns ofl^ her genius, and have either 
ai^Wedly or unconsciously followed in 
track marked out by her example. 

When the fir^t volume of Plays on 
the* Paasions was presented to the 
public, nothing .could be much more 
oe^aded than the state of our poetic 
literature. Beattie was the man of 
highest and of most deserved re]>uta- 
’^Tbe Mins^el has perhaps been 
over-rated, and a few stanzas of a most 
rare perfection liave given currency to 
a work which is, for the most part, 
heavy and uninteresting; which so evi¬ 
dently betrays the labour of the author, 
tliat the reader suffers a sympathetic 
fatigue from his exertions; whicli is' 
'Occasionally tainted by a morbid or 
affected sentimentality—as when the 
old hermit wreathes flowers^ound the 
antlers of the stag ; and; whioli is nof 
ft little disfigured by the verbose and 
cumbrous circumlocution, to which 
the author was constrained .by want 
of dexterity in the management of iiflie 
Spenser stanza. With all tlM^e im- 
^Cribetions to detract from*,^ 
of an incomplete produ<^^n» the 
Minstrel wa^. at Joanna 

BaiUie’sTragie^ipM^E^^ incom^ 
paraMjN^ 
of 

lowedr^^ Dr 

DsKcwidjrMn 

S!ewa?^,v Mf» .Cbarktte 

SmUh, J3ut%>wl«i cm 

fntiUhS^ /oo^ 

gum nhiha i^bo^ of.dra- 

wan hnt.ntterly 
contempri^, !!l^ in the 

apd Mur* 
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phy. There was a crew inferior to to tbeMoon—for Monodieson Parrots, 
these, whom Mr Gifford had lerellcd and Elegies on Lap-dogs-^fer Lines to 
to the earth, as they were starting into ,May—and Stanaas to Dditt; consci- 
eudden notoriety, by the forc^ pf his ous that the opening a new volume of 
just and inimitable satire ; and he, poems, was always accompanied by a 
indeed,'by the exquisite ^tnith and yawn, prognosticative of tne.soporific 
tenderness of his elegy, nature of its content^ Darwin 

^kere 4^na had proved himself -turned aside from the ordinary topics 
as capable pf setting an example of treated by his contemporaries^ to in¬ 
excellence, as of apportioning the just dite indecent ^tos, in pethuitic and 
chastisements of folly ; but he chose scarcely intellipble language, on sub- 
to <lcdicate the treasure of his days to jeets that ai% only interesting in the 
illuminating the works of others, ra- plain and homely prose of the lecture- 
ther than improving us by his own ; room ; while the insect tribe of the 
and for the rest of the then flourish- sot disant della- 6ruscan school—a race 
ing and tlviving poets, they were the now onlyremembered in the existence 
imitators^ of imitations—the third of the splendid weapon 1^ whidi they 
pressing of an pxb^ust'ed wine-press— were destroyed—endeavoured to moan 
the ninth and dwindled farrow of the and insinuate themselves intoceklui- 
school of ^jpe and' Addison. Poetry ,ty, by an absu^ pretension' to /foZiaa- 
faaddegenera^ into a trick apd knack i67n, which caricatured fe8i|ement, and 
of verse-making, with whidh it had surpassed Keats in folly, «tid Shelley 
become sytionymous. It had lost ail in obscurity, and was not ififepor to 
the variety and elasticity of nature. A Leigh Hunt himself in vulgf&rity and 
certain set of words, combinations, affectation.—A better state of things 
and hod become conventional- might reasonably have been anticipa- 

iy agreed'upon,^as the common stock ted, as the result of those diligent Ja- 
and joint property of the rhynang bourgjimong the glorious company of 
world—the sonnet of Mr was elo- Elkabethan writers, whitdx had occu- 
gant, and round and smooth as the pied the learned in their united efibrts 
elegy of Mr C.; and in every'man or for the restoration of the pure text of ' 
Woman of moderate education, nothing Shakspeare- But the reform had not 
more'was wanting to qualiQr the indi- ensued. The public taste had been 
vidual for a poet of distinction, than a awakefied a moment to .the tones of 
recollection of the authorised epithets, nature; but it was too Weak and en- 
a fund of accredited expressions,'a ervated'to sustain the exeitem^t, and 
tolerable ear for rhyme, a sufficient, fell back.^hausted into 4ta habitual 
acquaintance with Took^s Pantheon^ slumbckB in the arms of art. 
and the ordinary quantity of fingers^ In this calm and listlcss:moment— 
to facilitate the computtition Mff the in this be-darkened hour i[^^our poetic 
syllables f ^ Jiterature, the de^ tones^ of Joanna 

Hie heavy and dull moboSony that Saillie's genius struck t^on the ear 
ensued Was; univcmlly - felt The with a thrilling sublimity, like the 
childrcp of^t themselves vtere* per** > voice of her own De Mont^d> amid 
feody^dohseiona of the .eyilk of . the thC sitenceof the midnight foreem.— . 
schped thej' bad They be^ jKnetrated the real cause of-the 

came as wearied ar^heir iliodera and evil, and she meditated Ite ctirel She 
.their auditors; r atternffed saw that poetry—of which the themes 

to revhw the J^eda^^tioa of.,<he are as copious as the str^nu of human 
public, sasAf to^^lfcve lllat JbiWal thought and teeliqg, and 4h.variou8 as 
sameness and ri^^anjEmiha^ wha^ the beauties and |r€»^crs of Cveadon, 
<is inseparable froiifworlm iad frt, the hadt^m^^red to Ijuigiu^t ^ eihaiis- 
iuoment^4he study and the^imitatum tion^io^nse it fa^ been charged with 
‘ of nafure is deserted> by ebangie of burdieus that were ‘not ito own^ and 
suldect-*--by»ewartifices of style—and uiged to repugnant eSoa;^, uoong 
by cljdMNfate unusaal duodes of ex- scenes thatii^e foreign toits shaiao- 

pressioA. Tb^ sought in affectation ‘ ter, and in aw^Oiinospbdto that op- 
diversity which is only to be found pressed its Otphations. ,fihe endea- 
m trutk . Thus perceiving that the voui^ to correct diis melancholy.per- 
bfdgroknd wasexsaustedawsue that version; she acgif^t to direct the taste 
no ibtoMst SoM any long^ he awo^ of thoMtaoi^ W pe exertions of,idl 

aulb<)trs> to legitimate oldsctOjviC 
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happiness, as if it would sanctify the place; 
the—but» pooh—it is not for an old man 
like me to be prosing about female beauty* 
Suffice it to say, Amy had attained her sc. 
venteenth ^ear. Ijong since had her sam¬ 
pler exhibited hearts in coupleS) desperate¬ 
ly transfixed widi arrows, and true lovers* 
knots, worked in deep blue silk; and it 
was evident she began to languish for some 
more interesting occupation than tlie rear¬ 
ing of 8un-fiowerS| or pickling of cucum¬ 
bers. 

“ At this critical period of female exist¬ 
ence, when the heart within a damsel's bo¬ 
som, like its emblem, the miniature which 
hangs witliout, is apt to be engrossed by a 
single image, a new visitor began to make 
his appearance under the roof of Wolfert 
M'ebber. This was Dirk Wj.ldron, the 
only son of a poor widow; but who could 
boast of more fathers than any lad in the 
province; for his motlicr had had four 1ms- 
bands, and this only child; so that, though 
bom in her last wedlock, he might fairly 
claim to be tlic tardy fruit of a long course 
of cultivation. This son of four fathers 
united the meriis and the rigour of his 
sires. If he had not had a great family 
before him, he seemed likely to have a great 
one after him; for you had only to look at 
tile fresh buxom youth to see that he was 
formed to be tlic founder of a mighty race. 

“ This you^.gster gradually became an 
intimate visitor of the family. lie talked 
little, but be sat long. He filled the fa¬ 
ther's pipe when it was empty; gathered 


was slowly roused to a new source of an. 
xiety. It had never entered into his head, 
that this mere child, who, as it seemed, 
but the other day, had been climbing about 
his knees, and playing with dolls and 
baby-houses, could, all at once, be think¬ 
ing of lovers and matrimony. He rubbed 
his eyes; examined into the fact; and 
really found, that while he had been 
dreaming of other matters, she had actually 
grown to be a woman, and what was worse, 
had fallen in love. Here arose new cares 
for poor Wolfert He was a kind father; 
but he was a prudent man. The young 
man was a lively, stirring lad; but then 
he had neither money nor land. Wolfeil’s 
ideas all ran in one channel; and he saw 
no alternative, in case of a marriage, but 
to portion off the young couple with a cor¬ 
ner of his cabbage-garden, the whole of 
which was barely sufficient for tlie support 
of his family. 

“ Hike a prudent father, therefore, he 
determined to nip this passion in the bud, 
and forbade the youngster the house, 
though sorely did it go against his fatherly 
heart, and many a silent tear did it cause 
in the bright eye of his daughter. She 
shewed herself, however, a pattern of filial 
piety and obedience. She never pouted 
and sulked; she.never flew in the face of 
parental authority; she never fell into a 
passion, or fell into hysterics, as many ro¬ 
mantic novel-read young ladies would do. 
Not she, indeed! She was none such he- 
roical rebellious trumpery. I’ll warrant 


np the mother’s knitting needle or ball of you. On the contrary, she ac(iuiesced like 
worsted, when it fell to the ground; stro- an obedient daughter ; shut the street-door 
ked the sleek coat of the tortoise-shcU cat, in her lover’s face; and if ever she did 
and ^replenished the teapot for tlic daugh- grant Iiira an interview, it was either out 
ter, from the briglit copper kettle that sang of the kitchen window, or over the garden 
before the fire. All these quiet little offi- fence. 

ces may seem of trifling import; hut when “ Wolfert wm deeply cogitating tliesu 
true love is translated into How Dutch, it matters in his mind, and his brow wrink- 
is in this way that it eloquently expresses led with \inusual care, ns he wended^ hi? 
itself. They were not lost upon the Web- way one Saturday afternoon to a rural inn. 
ber family. The winning youngster found about two miles froir the city. It was a 
marvellous favour in the eyes of the mo- favourite resort of the Dutch part of the 
ther; the tortoise-shell cat, albeit the most community, from being always held by a 
staid and demure of her kind, gave indu- Dutch line of landlords, ^d retaining an 
bitable signs of approbation of his risits ; air and relish of the good old times. It 
the tea-kettle seemed to sing out a cheery was a Dutch-built house, that had proba- 
note of welcome at his approach; and if bly been a country-scat of some opulent 
the shy glances of the daughter might be burgher in the early time of the settlement, 
rightly read, as she sat bridling, and dimp- It stood near a point of land called Cor- 
ling, and sewing by her mother's side, she iear’s Hook, which stretches out into the 
was not a whit behind Dame Webber, or Sound, and against which the tide, at its 
grimalkin, or the Ua-kettle, in good will, flux and reflux, sets with extraordinary ra- 
“ Wolfert alone saw nothing of what pidity. Thfe venerable and somewhat cra/y 
was going on; profoundly wrapped up in mansion was distinguished from afar by a 
meditation on the growth of the city, and grove of elms and sycamores, that seemed 
his cabbages, he sat looking in the fire and to wave a hospiUble invitation, while » 
puffing his pipe in silence. One night, few weeping willows, with their dank, 
however, as the gentle Amy, according to drooping foliage, resembling falling waters, 
custom, lighted her lover to the outer door, gave an idea of coolness that rendered it an 
and he, according to custom, look his part- attractive spot during the heats ot summer, 
ing salute, the smack resounded so vigo. Here, therefore, as I said, rcsoirtcil many 
rously through the long, silent entry, as to of the old inhabitants of the M^hatiam 
startle even the dull ear of M’olfcrt. He where, while some played at snuracboaru. 
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and quoits, and nine-pins, others smoked 
a deliberate pipe, and talked over public 
allkirs. 

It was on a blustering autumnal af¬ 
ternoon that Wolfert made liis visit to the 
inn. TJie groves of elms and willows was 
stripped of its leaves, which whirled in 
rustling eddies about the fields. The nine- 
pin alley was deserted, for the premature 
chillness of the day had driven the com¬ 
pany within doors. As it was Saturday 
afternoon, the habitual club was in session, 
composed, principally, of regular Dutch 
burghers, though mingled occasionally with 
persons of various character and country, 
as is natural in a place of such motley po¬ 
pulation. 

Beside the fire-place, in a huge lea¬ 
ther-bottomed arm-chair, sat the dictator 
of this little world, the venerable Hamm, 
Of, as it was pronounced, Kamiu Hapelye. 
He was a man of W allon race, and illuS' 
trious for the antiquity of his line, his great 
grandmother having been the first white 
cliild bom in the province. But he was 
still more illustrious for Ins wealth and 
dignity ; he had long filled the noble office 
of alderman, and was a man to whom the 
Iiovernor himself took off his hat. Tic had 
maintained possession of -the leather-bot¬ 
tomed chair from time immonorial; and 
had gradually waxed in bulk as he sat in 
this seat of government, until, in the course 
of years, he filled its whole magnitude. 
His word was decisive with his subjects; 
for he was so rich a man that he was never 
expected to support any opinion by argu¬ 
ment. The landlord wai^ on him with 
peculiar officiousness, not that he paid 
better than his neighbours; but then the 
coin of a rich man seems always to be so 
much more acceptable. The landlord had 
ever a pleasant word and a joke to insinu¬ 
ate in the ear of tlie august Ramm. It is 
true, Ramm never laughed, and, indeed, 
maintained a mustifiT-like gravity and even 
surliness of aspect, yet he now and then 
rewarded mine host with a token of appro¬ 
bation ; which, though nothing more nor 
less than a kind of grunt, yet driigbted the 
landlord more than a broad laugh from a 
poorer man. 

*• This will be a rough night for the 
money-diggers,’ said mine host, as a gust 
of wind howled round tlie house and rattled 
at the windows. 

‘ What! are tliey at their works 
again V' said an Knglish half-pay captain, 
with one eye, who was a frequent attendant 
at the inn. 

‘ Ay are they,’ said the landlord, 
‘ and well may they he. They’ve had luck 
of late. They say a great pot of money 
has been dug up in the field just behind 
Stuyvesant’s Orcliard. Folks think it 
must have been buried tliere in old times, 

ihc Dutch covernor.' 


‘‘ ‘ Fudge!’ said the one-eyed man-of- 
war, as he added a small portion of water 
to a bottom of brandy- 

“ ‘ Well, you may believe or not, as 
you please,’ said mine host, somewhat net¬ 
tled ; ‘ but everybody knows that the old 
governor buried a great deal of his money 
at the time of the Dutch troubles, when 
the English rcd-coats seized on the pro¬ 
vince. They say, too, the old gentleman 
walks; ay» and in the very saiiie dress that 
he wears in the picture wliich hangs up in 
Uic family house.’ 

“ ‘ Fudge !’ said the half-pay officer. 

“ ‘ Fudge, if you please! But didn’t 
Corny Van /andt sec him at midnight, 
stalking about in the meadow witli his 
wooden leg, and a drawn sword in hia 
hand, that flashed like fire ? And what can 
he be walking tor, but because people have 
been troubling the place where he buried 
his money in old times ?’ 

‘‘ Here the landlord was interrupted by 
several guttural sounds from Hamm Ra- 
pclyc, betokening that he was labouring 
with the unusu^ production of an idea. 
As he was too great a man to be slighted 
by a prudent publican, mine host respect¬ 
fully paused until he should deliver him¬ 
self. The corpulent frame of this mighty 
hurghcr now gave all the symptoms of a 
volcanic mountain on the pomt of an erup¬ 
tion. First there was a certain heaving f»f 
the abdomen, not unlike an earthquake; 
then was emitted a cloud of tobacco-smokc 
from that crater, his mouth; then there 
was a kind of rattle in the throat, as if tlie 
idea were working its way up through a 
region of phlegm ; then there were several 
disjointed members of a sentence thrown 
out, ending in a cough; at length hia 
voice forced its way in the slow but abso¬ 
lute tone of a man who feels the weight of 
his purse, if not of his ideas : every ])ortion 
of his speech being marked by a testy puflT 
of tobacco-smokc. 

‘‘ ‘ Who talks of old Peter Stuyvesant’s 
w;i]king i*’—Puff—‘ Have people no re¬ 
spect for persons ?’—Puff—puff—‘ Peter 
Stuyvesant knew better what to do with 
his money than to bury it.’—Puff—* 1 
know the Stuyvesant family.’— Puff— 
‘ Every one of them.’—Puff—* Not a more 
respectable family in the province.’—Puff 
—‘ Old slanders.’—Puff—* Warm house¬ 
holders.’—Puff—‘ None of your upstarts,* 
—PuflP—puff—puff—* Don’t talk to me of 
Peter Stuyvesant’s walking.’—Puff—puff 
—puff—puff. 

** Here the redoubtable Hamm contract¬ 
ed his brow, clasped up his mouth till it 
wrinkled at each comer, and redoubled his 
smoking with such vehemence, that the 
cloudy volumes soon wreathed round his 
bead as tlie smoke envelopes tlie awful 
summit of Mount Etna. 

** A general silence followed the sudden 
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rebuke of tliis very rich man. The sub- 
Jcet, however, was too interesting to be 
readily abandoned. The conversation soon 
broke forth again from the lips of Peechy 
Prauw Van Hook, the chronicler of tlie 
club, one of those prosy, narrative old men 
who seem to be troubled with an inconti* 
nence of words as they grow old.* ** 

Fain would I quote the whole of the 
excellent story which thus excellently 
opens, but it is too long for your pages. 
Take another rich little bity us the Di¬ 
rector would call it. Webber has be¬ 
come a money-digger—almost ruined 
himself of course—is sick, faint at 
heart, dying—- 

*■'’ Hid wife and daughter did all they 
could to bind up his wounds, both corporal 
and spiritual. The good old dame never 
stirred from his bed-side, where she sat 
knitting from morning till night; while his 
daughter busied herself about him with the 
fondest care. Nor did they lack assistance 
from abroad. Whatever may be said of the 
desertion of friendxS in distress, they had no 
complaint of the kind to make; not an old 
wife of the neighbourhood but abandoned 
her work to crowd to the mansion of^Wol- 
fert Webber, inquire after his health, and 
the particulars of his story. Not one came, 
moreover, without her little pipkin of pen¬ 
ny-royal, sage, or other herb tea, 

delighted at an opj)ortunity of signalizing 
her Kindness and her ductorshlp. 

What drcnchings did not tlic poor 
Wolfert undergo, ond all in vain ! it was a 
moving sight to behold him wasting away 
day by day; growing thinner and thinner, 
and ghastlier ami ghastlier, and staring 
with rueful visage from under an old patcli* 
work counterpane, upon the jury of ma¬ 
trons kindly assembled to sigh, and groan, 
and look unhappy around liim. 

Dirk Waldron was tJiconly being tliat 
seemed to shed a ray of sunshine into this 
liouse of mourning. Ife came in with 
cheery look and manly spirit, and tried to 
rc-animatc the expiring heart of the poor 
inoncy-diggcr; but it was all in vain. 
Wolfert was completely done over. If any¬ 
thing was wanting to complete his despair, 
it was a notice served upon him, in the 
midst of his distress, that the corporations 
were about to run a new street through the 
very centre of his cabbage-garden. He now 
saw nothing before him but poverty and 

ruin_his last reliance, the garden of his 

forefathers, was to be laid waste—and what 
then was to become of liis poor wife and 
child ? His eyes filled with tears as they 
followed the dutiful Amy out of the room 
^ one morning. Dirk Waldron was seated 
beside him; Wolfert grasped his hand, 
pointed after his daughter, and for the first 
time since his illness^ l>rokc the silence he 
had maintained. 

am going!* said he, shaking hb 


head feebly ; ^ and when 1 am gone—my 
poor daughter'-’ 

“ * Leave her to me, father I* said Dirk, 
manfully ; ‘ I’ll take care of her !* 

Wolfert looked up in the face of the 
cheery, strapping youngster, and saw there 
was none better able to take care of a wo¬ 
man. 

‘ Knougli,’ said he, ‘ she is yours !— 
and now fetch me a lawyer—let me make 
my will and die !* 

“ The lawyer was brought, u dapper, 
bustling, round-headed little man—Roor¬ 
back lor Kollebuck, as it was pronounced) 
by name. At the sight of him the women 
broke into loud lamentations, for they look- 
ed upon the signing of a will as the sign¬ 
ing of a death-warrant. Wolfert made a 
feeble motion for tlieni to be silent* Poor 
Amy buried her face and her grief in the 
bcd-curtain ; Dame Webber resumed her 
knitting to hide her distress, which betray¬ 
ed itself, however, in a pellucid tear which 
trickled silently down, and hung at the 
end of Iier peaked nose; while the cat, the 
only unconcerned member of the family, 
played with the good dame's ball of worst¬ 
ed, as it rolled about the floor. 

Wolfert lay on his back, his night-cap 
drawn over his forehead, his eyes closed, 
his whole visage the picture of death, lie 
begged the lawyer to be brief, for lie felt 
his end approaching, and that he hau no 
time to lose. The lawyer nibbed his pen, 
spread out his paper, and prepared to write* 
i I give and bequeath,* said Wolfert, 
faintly, ‘ my small farm—’ 

‘ What !—all exclaimed the law¬ 

yer. 

Wolfert htdf-opened his eyes, and 
looked upon the lawyer. 

“ ^ Ves—all,’ said he. 

‘ M^hat! all that great patch of land 
witli cabbages and sunflowers, which the 
corporation is just going to run a main 
street through ?* 

“ ‘ The same,* said Wolfert, with a hea¬ 
vy sigh, and sinking back upon his pillow. 

'■ I wisli him joy that inherits it!’ said 
the little lawyer, chuckling and rubbing 
his hands involuntarily. 

‘‘ ‘ What do you mean ?’ said Wolfert, 
again opening his eyes. 

‘ That he’ll be one of tlie richest men 
in the place I’ cried little Kollebuck. 

‘‘ The expiring Wolfert seemed to step 
back from the threshold of existence; his 
eyes again lighted up; lie raised himself 
in his bed, shoved back his worsted red 
night-cap, and stared broadly at the lawyer. 

“ ‘ You don’t say so !’ exclaimed he. 

“ ‘ Faith, but I do !’ rejoined tlie otlier. 
t Why, when that great field, and that 
huge meadow, come to be laid out in 
streets, and cut up into snug building-lots 
—why, whoever owns it need not pull off 
his hat to the patroon !’ 

‘ Say you so ?’ cried >\'olfert, half 
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thrusting one 1^'out of bed; * why, then, 
1 think I’ll not make my wiU yet V 

To the surprise of everybody, the dy¬ 
ing man actually recovered. The vi^ 
spark, which bad glimmered fiiintly in the 
socket, received fresh fuel from the oil of 
Redness which the little lawyer poured in* 
to his souL It once more burnt up into a 
flame* Oive physic to the heart, ye who 
would revive the body of a spirit-broken 
man I In a few days Wolfert left his 
room; in a few days more his table was 
covered with deeds, plans of streets, and 
building-lots. Little Rollebuck was con¬ 
stantly with him, his right-hand man and 
adviser, and instead of making his will, as¬ 
sisted in the more agreeable task of making 
his fortune. 

*“'• In fact, Wolfert M^ebber was one of 
those many llutch burghers of the Mun- 
hattoes, whose fortunes have been made in 
a manner in spite of themselves; who have 
tenaciously held on their hereditary acres, 
raising turnips and cabbages about the 
skirts of the city, hardly able to make both 
ends meet, until the corporation has cruelly 
driven streets through their abodes, and 
they have suddenly awakened out of a le¬ 
thargy, and to their astonishment found 
them^ves rich men! 

Before many months had elapsed, a 
great bustling street passed through the 
very centre of the Webber garden, just 
where Wolfert liad dreamed of finding a 
treasure. His golden dream was occom. 
pushed. He did indeed find an unlooked- 
for source of wealth ; for when his pater¬ 
nal lands were distributed into building, 
lots, and rented out to safe tenants, instead 
of producing a paltry crop of cabbages, 
they returned him an abundant crop of 
rents; insomuch that on quarter-day it 
was a goodly sight to see his tenants knock¬ 
ing at his door from morning to night, each 


with a little round-bdlied bag of money, 
the golden produce of Uie soil. 

The ancient mansion of his forefathers 
was still kept up; but instead of being a 
little yellow-front^ Dutch house in a gar¬ 
den, it now stood boldly in the midst of a 
street, the grand house of the neighbour¬ 
hood, for Wolfert enlarged it with a wing 
on each side, and a cupola or tea-room on 
top, where he might climb up and smoke 
his pipe in hot weather; and in the course 
of time the whole mansion was overrun by 
the chubby-faced progeny of Amy Web¬ 
ber and Dirk Waldron. 

As Wolfert waxed old, and rich, and 
corpulent, he also set up a great ginger- 
bread-coloured carriage, drawn by a pair 
of black Flanders mares, with tails that 
swept the ground i and to commemorate 
the origin of his greatness, he had lor his 
crest a full-blown cabbage painted on the 
pannds, with the pithy motto, aUC0 kopl, 
that is to say, all iteah, meaning there¬ 
by that he had risen by thdr head-work. 

“ To fill the measure of his greatness, in 
the fulness of time the renowned llamm 
Kapdye slept with his fathers, and Wolf¬ 
ert Webber succeeded to the leather-bot¬ 
tomed arm-chair, in the inn-parlour at 
Corlcar’s Hook, where he long reigned, 
greatly honoured and respected; ipsomuch, 
that he was never known to tell a story 
without its being believed, nor to utter a 
joke without its being laughed at.” 

And now, I believe I must lay down 
ray greygoose-quill, for I perceive that 
I have quotetl the very conclusion 
of Mr Irving’s book, and moreover, 
there is that within me that whispers 
six ochck» 

So adieu for the present. 

Yours, &c. 

T. T. 

Southsidc. 


AMEAICAN WAITERS. 


One is continually hearing, more 
or less, about American literature, 'of 
late, as if there were any such thing 
in the world as American literature; 
or any such thing in the United States 
of North America, as a body of native 
literature—the production of native 
writers—bearing any sort of national 
character, either of wisdom or beauty 
—heavy or light —or having any esta¬ 
blished authority, even among the 
people of the United States. And go 
wbm one will, since the apparition of 
one American writer among us, (of 
whom a word or two more by and by,) 
some half*a«dozen stories and story¬ 


books ; a little good iK>etry, (with some 
very bad poems;) tour or live respec¬ 
table, and as many more trumpery no- 
vela—with a book or two about theo¬ 
logy—one is pretty sure to hear the 
most ridiculous and exaggerated mis¬ 
representations, one way or the other, 
for or against American authorship, as 
if American authorship (so far as it 
goes) were anything different from 
English, or Scotdi, or Irish author¬ 
ship ; as if there were any decided na¬ 
tionality in the style or manner of a 
book-maker in America—who writes 
English, or endeavours to write Eng¬ 
lish—to set him apart, or distinguish 
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him from q book-maker in the Uni* 
ted kingdom, who is en^ged in the 
same business. 

With two exceptions, or at the most 
three, there is no American writer 
who would not pass just as readily tor 
an English writer, as for an American, 
whatever were the subject upon which 
he was writing; and these three are 
Pauloing, Neat,, and Charles 
Brockdekt Brown, of whom we shall 
speak separately in due time. 

We have hitherto underrated, or, 
more properly speaking, overlooked the 
American writers. But we arc now 
running into a contrary extreme; 
abundantly overrating some, and in a 
fair way, if a decided stand be not ta¬ 
ken against the popular infatuation, of 
neglecting our own for the encourage¬ 
ment of American talent 

Give the Americans fair play—//fo/ 
we owe to ourselves. l)eal justly with 
all who venture upon the perilous life 
of authorship—a life that ends oftener 
than any other in a broken heart, or a 
disordei^ mind —that we owe to hu¬ 
manity. 

But if we would not over-cuddle 
the young American writers; kill them 
with kindness; turn their heads with 
our trumpeting, or produce a fatal re¬ 
vulsion in the popular mind, let us 
never make a prodigious fuss about 
any American book, which, if it were 
English, would produce little or no 
sensation. It is the sure way to de¬ 
feat our own plans in the long run, 
however profound our calculations 
may be. Honesty is the best policy 
after all,—even for booksellers. 

It is only insulting the Americans, 
whom we desire to conciliate by our 
gentlemanly candour, if we so cry up 
any tolerable book of theirs, as if it 
were a wonder to meet with anything 
tolerable from an American writer. 

These noisy rushes of popularity 
never do any good. They are alike 
affronting to our countrymen and to 
the Americans; injurious to our lite¬ 
rary men, and ruinous to theirs. They 
discourage ours, and spoil theirs; or, 
what is quite sure to be fatal, they 
provoke a calm, severe investigation of 
the grounds upon which judgment has 
been rendered. 

The truth is, that there are more 
American writers in every branch of 
literature, and they are more respec¬ 
table, ten times over, than our coun¬ 
trymen would readily believe; but 


then, there is no one of them whose 
works would abide a temperate, firm, 
unsparing examination, as a standard 
in its way, much less a conspiracy to 
write it down. We happen to know 
something of the matter, and without 
any professions of impartiality, (lea¬ 
ving our behaviour to speak for us on 
that score,) shall proceed in arranging 
it systematically, after a few observa¬ 
tions. 

Our arrangement will be alphabeti¬ 
cal, so that those who happen to 
know the name of any American au¬ 
thor, may be able to tell, at a glance, 
what he has written ; while others who 
know only the work, by referring to 
the title of thd dass, may learn the 
name of the author. 

Some of these American writers have 
been very popular of late, and all are 
aiming to become so — as who, in¬ 
deed, is not, even among our own 
countrymen ! But let them be wary. 
Nothing is more short-lived than vio¬ 
lent popularity. It is the tempestu¬ 
ous brightness of a moment—a single 
moment only—the sound of passing 
music—the brief blossoming of sum¬ 
mer flowers. 

Let them remember, that there is 
one law of nature, which governs alike 
through all creation. It is one to 
which all things, animate and inani¬ 
mate, arc subject; and which, if it 
were thought of, would make men 
tremble at sudden popularity. It is 
this—That which is a mven time in 
coming to maturity, shall abide a like 
time without beginning to decay ; and 
be a like time again in returning to the 
earth. 

It is a law alike of the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral kingdom, 
applicable alike to the productions of 
nature and of art. 

The longest-lived animals are the 
longest in coming to maturity. Dia¬ 
monds, it is thought, since the disco¬ 
veries of Professor Silliman, may re¬ 
quire ages to consummate their vir¬ 
tues; other crystals are formed in¬ 
stantaneously. But the diamond is in¬ 
destructible, and the latter dissolve in 
your breath. 

Some islands are formed by accre¬ 
tion, and others are thrown up all at 
once from the bottom of the ocean. 
Ages and ages will pass away, without 
obliterating the vestiges of the former, 
while the others will disappear as they 
came, in a single night, leaving no ra- 
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cord of their having been, but in the 
sea-legend of the mariner, or in the 
conflicting testimony of men upon the 
same voyage, who had hardly ever lost 
sight of one another, as their great 
ships went over the place of conten¬ 
tion. 

Cities, that are whole centuries in 
building, flourish for centuries, and 
are centuries in dropping away; trees, 
that arc a hundred years in coming to 
maturity, abide for another hundred 
years, without shaking to the blast, 
and sink away into dust and ruin 
again, like the very pyramids. Yet— 
yet—cities have sprung up in a sea¬ 
son, and flowers in a night. Hut for 
what ?—only for the one to be aban¬ 
doned, and the other blighted, in the 
next revolution of the season or the 
sun. 

Let no man be in a hurry about 
getting a reputation. That reputation 
is not worth having, which can be had 
easily, or in a little time. 

Why is it that we arc astonished at 
the first efforts of the unknown ? It is 
for that very reason—it is because they 
arf unknown. They have grown up in 

brave neglect," in wind and storm; 
disclosed their powers unexpectedly, 
without being intimidated or abashed 
by observation, or worried and fretted 
with public guardianship. It were 
better for the very giants to be un¬ 
known ; and better for all, who would 
have their progeny either grand or 
beautiful, to bringfoithalltheiryoung 
in the solitude, or the mountain. The 
world, and the temptations of the 
world, only enfeeble and enervate 
them. A sickly offspring is produced 
with more hardship in the crowded at¬ 
mosphere of a city, than young lions 
in the wilderness. 

"Why is it that the sons of extraor¬ 
dinary men do not more frequently 
grow to the stature of their fathers? 
It is because they are intimidated and 
discouraged by continual coTnparison 
with their fathers: It is because they 
are awed and pestered out of their na¬ 
tural way, by the perpetual guardian¬ 
ship of that public, who never fail to 
spoil whatever they take a liking to: 
It is because they are overshadowed 
by the giants of whom they are born, 
and compared every hour, from their 
childhood up, with great full-grown 
men, who, if they had been watched 
over in the same way, would never 
have been full-grown men. Few things 


under heaven will endure'the guar¬ 
dianship of a multitude, and fewer 
still, their tyranny and caprice. The 
plants of genius, like children or 
costly flower-trees, may require con¬ 
tinue attention, but then it is not the 
attention of the world—that only spoils 
them—it is the attention of the few, 
the sincere, and the delicate. 

Why is it, that we are continually 
amazed at first efforts—and with 

only the first efforts—of a thousand 
wonderful young men ? It is because 
they were not yopulnr. It is because 
we expected nothing from them, and 
they knew it. After their first essay, 
no matter in what department of art 
or science, they were known—and of 
course popular. Our expectations be¬ 
came unreasonable; we worked them 
beyond all decency,—all humanity. 
We called upon them to produce^ in a 
few years, or perhaps a few months, 
amid the bustle, strangeness, and con¬ 
fusion of a great city, that which 
would be more wonderful than their 
first effort, though that had been the 
production of many years, in the 
spring-time of their heart's valour— 
in solitude—and had appeared even to 
ourselves miraculous. 

So with all mankind. They never 
permit the same person to astonish 
them a second time, if they know it. 
To be astonished, indeed 1—what is it 
but an imputation upon their breed¬ 
ing, foresight, wisdom, and experience ? 
So they set their faces against it.— 
They seek, as it were, to avenge them¬ 
selves for having been surprised into 
anything so ungentccl as a stare, (of 
astonishment, I mean,) by resolving 
never to be caught again—by him— 
whatever he may do. 

Let him do better a second time, 
and he will appear to do worse. Do 
what he will, they arc, and always 
will be, disappointed. But it is a thou¬ 
sand to one that he does worse, lie 
becomes, on a second appearance, nei¬ 
ther one thing nor another. One mi¬ 
nute he will repeat himself; the next 
he will imitate himself, with varia¬ 
tions, in those passages, attitudes, and 
peculiarities, which have taken well; 
then he will be caught with a sudden 
whim, (like an only child,) trusting to 
the partiality of his friends, or to his 
reputation for genius or eccentricity— 
coquetting timidly with popular favour, 
in awkward imitation of established 
favourites, who do what they please, 
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and are liked the better for it; then, 
without any sort of notice or prepara¬ 
tion, he will be seized with a sudden 
paroxysm of originality. lie springs 
into the saddle—up goes the whip, 
and he precipiuites himself, bead fore¬ 
most, at some object, which other peo¬ 
ple dare not venture upon. But, just 
at the critical moment, just when no¬ 
thing but desperation cun carry him 
through, his heart fails him, he pulls 
up, (like tlie inexperienced rider, who 
gives whip and spur over the held, and 
check at a live-bar gate;) and iinishes 
the adventure either by shutting his 
eyes and breaking bis neck, or by 
turning aside with a laugh that is :ii»y- 
thing but natural or hi any, or with 
some unprofitable appeal totheindul- 



thing for one of tlicir pets, after a tum¬ 
ble or a balk. 

1'be unknown do well at first, 6e- 
ctmse they arc unknoAvn; because no- 
tliing was expected of tliein; because 
they had everything to gain, and no¬ 
thing to lose. I'liat n»ado them fear¬ 
less of heart. And they do badly, in 
a second effort, because their whole 
situation is rev.rse<l; because they are 
known—^because too much is exj)t'cted 
of tbetn ; and because, in one word, 
they have everything to lose, and no¬ 
thing to gain. 

That very reputation, in the pursuit 
of which they have accoinplibhed in- 
cmlible things—when ovcTtakeii, is a 
eiiishing load—a (U-stroying power, 
np'iu all their tiller and more sensilile 
i'dculties. lienee it is, that some dis- 
tiuguislied men (like Scott and liyion) 
so olten adventure anonymou'dy, or 
under tietitious names, into tin field, 
whenever tliey begin to distrust the 
jiiirtiality of the public, or to suspect 
the mischievous influence of that par¬ 
tiality, upon themselves, or their wea¬ 
pons. There is no other way to re¬ 
assure their own hearts, when they 
begin to doubt a diminution of edge 
or power—they must on with their 
ponderous armour once more—away 
from the banqucltiiig plact.'—andscour 
the world anew, under a blank pen¬ 
non, or a blank shield : and hence is 
it, that the course of others (like 
J\Ioore and Southey) is one eternal 
7ig..zug—through every kind of prose, 
and every kind of poetry—on every 
subject—now on one side of the ques¬ 
tion—now on the othc**, 

Voe. XVI. 


All are striving by these expedients 
to avoid the inevitable catastrophe of 
popular favour: to prolong their do¬ 
minion ; to keep off the evilday; when, 
whatever may have been their merit, 
their thrones will be demolished; 
their crowns trampled on, and their 
sceptres quenched, by that very mul¬ 
titude who have built pyramids, and 
burnt incense to them. 

The w'orld are unreasonable; and 
always unmerciful to the second essay 
of every man—(that is, to his next ef¬ 
fort after that which has made him 
known) but they always appear to the 
candidate himself, of course, far more 
unreasonable and unincrciful than they 
are. And lienee is it, that, ninety- 
nine tiin<*s out of one hundred, no¬ 
thing more is ever heard of him. He 
generally perishes in obscurity, sore 
and sick at heart, or dies cursing the 
caprice of the world.—Indeed—indeed 
—that reputation is not worth having 
which can be easily obtained- 

U’he truth is, that we dread this 
kind of popularity, not only for others, 
but, strange as it may seem, for our¬ 
selves ; and we w'^ould seriously admo¬ 
nish all young writers to he on their 
guard against it—never torclax—never 
to lie upon their oars. Beside, there 
is Ji kind of reputation that rises about 
one, like the sea, while, to the com¬ 
mon observer who looks only at the 
surface, it may appear to be receding; 
and tliere is anotlier, wdneh goes on 
slowly, accumulating against the bar¬ 
riers and obstacles which oppose it, 
until tliey give way t>n every side at 
last, and only serve to augment the 
power and imj>etas of that which has 
oveibornc tlieni. 

But, wdnie we put diose who arc po- 
I'olar ujion their guard against popu- 
Jaiity; and a}>pnse others, wlio are 
slow'ly and .silently making their way 
into poimlar favour, of how much 
tlu v have to be thankful for, in the 
neglect of tlic public—we may as well 
add a word or two of encouragement 
for all, by assuring them that the mul¬ 
titude are never long insensible to ex¬ 
traordinary power; that sooner or 
later, ojiportunily trf// arrive to the 
watchful and brave; that those w'ho 
deserve to succeed, ?r/7/, one day or 
other, succeed; and tliat good .sense, 
enthusiasm, perseverance, and origin¬ 
ality, combined, arc never unsuccess¬ 
ful, or out of fashion for a long time 
together. 
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Now, tlicn, for the Amektcan 
Wunuts, whom we shall introduce 
as we have said before^ in alphabetical 
order. 

Adams John Qitimcy —Son of 
John Adams, late President of the 
United States America—is himself one 
of the candidates (of whom wc f];ave 
some account in our May Number) 
for the next Presidency.—Tliere is 
little or no doubt of his election, at 
this time. 

Mr Adams was born in New-Eng- 
land; educated at Harvard Universi¬ 
ty ; made no great figure there ; stu¬ 
died law; wrote some common-place 
poetry; (which has been recently re¬ 
produced by certain of his political 
partizans, in aid of his pretensions to 
llie chair; as if the writing of tolerable 
poetry were a serious qualification for 
the office of a cliii f magistrate over 
ten millions of peojile;) and uent 
forthwith into political training, under 
the eyes of some American minister, 
to some Euroj)can i'ourt. 

Mr Adams is a tine scholar ; a ca¬ 
pital politician ; an admirable writer ; 
and a profound statesman. He has 
lived nearly all Ins life in tlie courts 
of Europe; and is familiar with all 
the trick and aecomplishinont of di¬ 
plomacy, without having been corrupt¬ 
ed by it. 

He has written only one book; but 
that comes nearer to tlie character of 
a standard in its way, than any other 
American work,except the Fudeual- 
IST, wliich is, and very desiTvedly too, 
H sort of national boast in America. 

This book, by Air Adams, is a se¬ 
ries of lectures uj)ori judicial and po¬ 
pular eloquence, delivered by himself 
at Harvard University, an American 
college, near lloston, Alassacluisett.s, 
which, from the number and variety 
of its professors, and the respectabili¬ 
ty of its endowments, really deserves 
the name of university. It is an able 
and beautiful i>roduction ; and will, 
after all, perpetuate his name and cha¬ 
racter among those who may never 
know of, or care for, his having been 
President of the United States. 

Aimes-Fisheu —A New-England- 
er also ; a political writer; a fine ora¬ 
tor; a lawyer, and an honest man. No 
vestiges remain of him, though he 
wrote continually for the journals and 
papers of the day, except a volume or 
two of essays and orations, which are 
not remarkable for any particular ex¬ 


cellence, although Yihm the latter were 
delivered by him spontaneously, the 
sober people of Ncw-England were 
affected and wrought upon by them, 
as their more fervid brethren of the 
south were by the eloquence of Pa¬ 
trick Henry himself. 

Allen-Pavl.—History—Poetry 
—^Miscellany. This gentleman, af¬ 
ter he wrote Lewis and ClarkeV 
Journal —(for which office he w*as 
chosen, wc believe, by the American 
govermnent, on account of bis literary 
character—chosen, we mean, by inti¬ 
mation, probably from the Secretary 
of State)—^was pronounced by no less 
a man than Mr Jeffi rson himself, (as 
we have heard from higli authority,) 
to be the very best, or one of the two 
best Avriters of America, This be¬ 
came publicly known, and was a great 
advantage to Mr Allen, who took rank 
soon after over everybody in the coun¬ 
try, except llohcrt \Valsh, jun., Esq , 
a gentleman (well known here) of 
whom wo shall speak in due season. 

Air Allen is a native of Providence, 
Uhode Island, one of the Xow-Eiig- 
land Stales, and never was out of Ame¬ 
rica. He was cilucattcl for the bar; 
took to poetry at an early age ; read of 
Dr Franklin, anil, like him, resolved 
to seek his fortune—at Philadeljdiia. 

Having arrived in that city, (then 
the quakcr London of America,) he 
soon became engaged as a writer for 
the United States (Jvzktte, or 
Pronson's Gazette, as it was call¬ 
ed ; a paper avcII known in Europe 
for the uncommon ability and elo¬ 
quence of its writers; and, soon after, 
in the Post Folio, (a periodical mis¬ 
cellany of high reputation, till it fell 
into the hands of the present editor,) 
to wliich he largely contributed, until 
a few years before the last war be¬ 
tween America and Great Ilritain, 
when the Federal party of Maryland 
being about to establish a newspaper 
for political purposes, engaged Mr Al¬ 
lan for editor. It was called the Te- 
LKcuATii; and, soon after, bt‘came in¬ 
corporated with thoFEDERAi. Ulpur- 
LiCAN. Out of these two papers, af¬ 
ter their junction, grew the Balti¬ 
more mob, of which we have heard in 
this country—a mob that might have 
been overawed in ten minutes by a 
single company of horse, or half a hun¬ 
dred serious, determined men; and, 
perhaps, (had they been properly coun¬ 
tenanced by the authorities of the 
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city,) without any military aid, by the 
constables and police; a mob, how¬ 
ever, that got possession of the town, 
(one of sixty thousand inhabitants)— 
blockaded the streets—demolished a 
large printing establishment—broke 
open the public prison—a fortress in 
appearance, into which a number of 
distinguished political men of the Fe¬ 
deral party had been beguiled by the 
mayor, under pretence of providing 
for their safety—beat, mangled, and 
tortured all whom they found there 
politically obnoxious to themselves; 
and, finally, murdered an old revolu¬ 
tionary oHiccr, (General Ijiugan.)* 

Mr Allen persevered, however, un¬ 
til the political animosity of the two 
arties having subsided—find the war 
eing over—it was no longer a field 
worthy of him. Then he established 
tlieJeoKKAi. or the Times, which 
held up its head only for a fc^w months 
—abandomd that—and, finally, set up 
a newspaper, quite of a liteniry cha¬ 
racter, called the Mokkixg (biaoxi- 
CEE, which holds a very high rank 
among the* American newspapers ; and 
that — wliere newspapers are every¬ 
thing, and where the ablest men of 
the country arc most frequently to be 
found writing for them—Is no coin- 
mou praise. 

lie remains editor of that paper to 
this day, llis literary works are, 
(other than a world of miscellany, to 
be found m the journals and newspa¬ 
pers,) a poem, called Koah ; a IIis- 
TORV OF TiiF American ItrvoiUT- 
noN, of whieli he wrote notlhiig but 
tlic preface, which, I am certain, does 
not exceed three pages; Li-.wis and 
Clarke’s Tour, (a compilation)— 
and—nothing more. Yet Air Jeffer- 
fioii has placed him at the head of the 
American literati. 

Mr Allen is a showy, eloquent prose- 
writer— w]jo never thinks, and, if he 
can help it, never reasons, llis lan¬ 
guage is often surprisingly beautiful, 
and as often surprisingly low and com¬ 
mon-place, -without significance. He 
has been somehow or oilier made sen¬ 
sible of the prodigious power in a col¬ 
loquial style—a familiar, frank, bold, 
off-hand way of saying things; and 
he is continually balancing between 
his natural style, which is rich, har¬ 
monious, lofty, and full of picture— 
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and this of the jiowerful, simple, and 
unpretending kind, for which he is 
utterly disqualified — until the most 
ludicrous combinations arc perpetual¬ 
ly occurring to startle or provoke the 
reader, 

Mr Allen is a man of uncommon ge¬ 
nius—but no industry (except that of 
a steam-engine, or a news])aper edi¬ 
tor)— and little refiection, else he 
7ni}>ht have been one of the first wri¬ 
ters, I will not say merely of his coun¬ 
try, but of the age. llis prose is hill 
of poetry—his poetry miserably lull 
of prose. llis thoughts, which in prose 
arc burning and bright, undergo so 
many revolutions and eclipse., in poet¬ 
ry, as to appear no longer the same. 
Vet he has the material for a great 
poet. Hut tiic time of achievement 
has gone hy now—he will live and die 
nothing better than a clever newspa- 
jicr editor, somewhat given to cant. 

Lewi.s am) Clarke's Toimitsho- 
thing remarkable. Thu style has no 
particular attraction—nobody can re¬ 
member anything about it. Hut querc 
—may Jiot tliat be the highest jiraisc? 
It Jills been said of a tine woinau, tliiU 
nobody could ever recoII(?ct how she 
was dressed ; and jirovnled that our 
author c.ui manage to fill our mind 
with his tlioughts, facts, or doctrine, 
most of us will consent, perhaps, to 
forego the words. 

llis XoAii is a sad mixture of af¬ 
fected simplicity—boyish combina- 
tions — outrageous jioetry — and real 
genius. A short specimen ivill shew 
his whole cliaractcr, and conclude our 
sketch : 

lie is describing Xo.vh’.s Vision 
(From lOi.isiiA, in yd Kings.) 

’Scarce hail he s})ukc, when, with a 8ud- 
ilcn st.irt, 

Anti w'iui, unusual (lirobbings of the heart, 
Ih* tuniM around luni oft u fearful gazo, 
Ijil.c one bewilder’d in a dread amaze: 

‘ Wiut he cried, ‘ these sharpen’d 

points of flamc^ 

That move in rapid circles round my 
frame ? 

N(>w, they extend, a line of lengthen’d 
light; 

And now—they flash promiscuous on the 

Sight! 

AVhat mean those nodding plumes, that 
round me nin, 

And give tlicir splendours to the goldeti 
sun ? 


' And were never punished for it—so much for 7noh in that country. 
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Those shining helms !—^magnificent and 
clear, 

That thus alternate beam and disappear ! 
What mean these coursers standing half 
reveal’d, 

The otlier half to human eye conceal'd ? 
Now they emerge! and now they shake 
tlieir manes! 

And Iduziiig chariots follow in their trains! 

I see a guard of gh>ry round nic starnl! 
Horsemen and chariots form a fiaining 
hand! 

Proudly the steeds of such immortal birth 
Pret on ihc rein, and scornful stamp the 
cartli! 

They pant tlicir native element to share, 
And truinjdc with their hoofs the tields of 
air; 

(Joule! ye but see the congregation nigh, 
The brightest sunbeam would relieve the 
eye !— 

« • • • • 

-and lo ! the Zodiac rings 

With the loud cl.mgour of descending 
wings.’ 

Bozman.—T ins author we only 
know from one work, a book purport¬ 
ing to he a IliS'i oi:y or Mmlyi.am) ; 
unci which, hut for tlu* fact that thcTc 
is no other l)istory of Maryland, would 
not he worrli mentioning. General 
Winder, a eclc'lnated advocate of Bal¬ 
timore, once undertook to supply the 
deficiency, in Ai.len’s Jouknal or 
THE Times ; hut the manuscript was 
had and the printing worse, so that 
the plan was given up. Since then, 
another attempt has been made by a 
Mr Griffith, but the history of Mary¬ 
land yet remains to be written. 

BltECKENRIDOF, TIeNUY —A 
Pennsylvanian, a lawyer, and son of 
Judge Brcckcnridge, who was alike 
distinguished as a humourist, a story¬ 
teller, and a judge. J\Ir B., the son, is 
the author of V'iews in Louisia¬ 
na,” a respectable book, made up from 
personal knowledge of the country, du¬ 
ring a long residence, after Louisiana 
was purchased by the United States, 
and while Mr B. was traversing it in 
every direction as a circuit judge. It 
may depended upon, so far as it goes. 
He also wrote a history of the Ameri¬ 
can war (the last) with Great Britain, 
in which he has faithfully preserved 
the newspa})cr accounts of the day, as 
given by the Americans themselves. 
It is a work of no merit, either in a 
literary or political view. It can do no 
good, and may do much harm, to per- 
jietuatc the ihousand-and-onc lies of 
the American press, during the un- 
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happy season of warfare, and furious 
political strife. It can do no good, even 
for purposes of amusement, and must 
be exceedingly mischievous, when they 
are put into a popular shape, as this 
“ History of the War” is, and sent 
abroad through all the western coun¬ 
try” as a sort of school hook. I have 
not forgotten Dr Frunkliifs newspaper 
lie (since acknowledged by luinself in 
his own Memoirs) about the hales of 
human scalps, marked and numbered,” 
which were sup]iosed to have been for¬ 
warded by the Colonial Govornment of 
AmtTica to this, in the old American 
war. It was only got i>p for the day, 
hut has outlived the rancour of many 
generations, and, spite ot the Doctor's 
own eonllssion, stands now u])en grave 
record in one of tlie most able jour¬ 
nals of the United States, (Nii.ks’s 
Kegistkh) —a journal remavkable for 
integrity and ])lain truth—as an his¬ 
torical (act; and, what is worse, yel, is 
actually believivl in Ann rii*a by a large 
portion of the ]iiO]d<'. Kohody cun 
think more Ir'^’nlY of Dr I^’rankliii's 
virtius than we do. hut tvi' ■ iiould he 
sorry lo Juive all the coiisei{uences of 
such a wicked political trick upon our 
fihoulders- 

Mr B. is the anllior of a work upon 
South Amljuca —political, commer¬ 
cial, and statistical, which is liighly 
creditable to him. It i.s the fruit of his 
own i)ersonal observation during a .ve¬ 
ered mission thither, under the autho¬ 
rity of the United State's Government, 
in company with two commissioners, 
(Mr .fu.^tice Bland, now adistriet judge 
of the United States courts, and J\Ir 
Hodney,) neither of whom will soon be 
forgott(*n by the Spanisli Americans. 
Judge Bland understood no languiigc 
but his own, not one vrord of Spanisli 
or French ; Air Bodney nothing of 
Spanish, and, I believe, little or no¬ 
thing of French; and Air Breckcu- 
ridge, their interpreter, secretary, and 
companion, though he spoke P'rench 
pretty well, made sad work with Spa¬ 
nish. Yet these were the secret am¬ 
bassadors of a wise government, in a 
season of great political anxiety. 

Bry ant William Cullen. —This 
gentleman's poetry has found its way, 
piecc-meal, into England, and having 
met with a little of our newspaper 
]>raisc, whicli has been repeated with 
great emphasis in America, is now set 
up among his associates ibr a poet of 
extraordinary promise, ou the ground 
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of having produced, within the course 
of several years^ about fifty duodecimo 
pages of poetry, such as we shall give 
a specimen of. Air B. is not, and never 
will be, a great poet. lie wants fire— 
he wants the very raslim ss of a poet— 
the prodigality and fervour of those, 
who are overflowing witli inspiration. 
Mr B,, in fact, is a sensible young 
man, of a thrifty disposition, wdio 
knows how to inanagc a few plain 
ideas in a very liaudsoine way. It is a 
bad thing for a jwet, or for one whom 
his friends believe to he a poet, ever 
to spend a long time? about the manu¬ 
facture of musical prose, in imitation 
of anybody,—us Air Bryant and Air 
Percival both do of Alilmim, who has 
quite set the fasliion in America for 
blank verse. Some lines, (about fifteen 
or twenty,) to a “ WATini-rowr.,” 
which are very beautiful, to be sure, 
but with no more poetry in them th.m 
there is in tlie Sermon on the Mount, 
are supposed, by liis countrymen, '^to 
be well known in Kurope-'* The fol¬ 
lowing is taken iVom his poem, “ Tnis 
A(;i.s.” 

“ lias Nature, in her calm luiijcslic march, 
Kallered with u<;c at last ? docs the hrigljt 
sun 

(irow dim in licavcn ? or, in their fur blue 
a\ch. 

Sparkle the crowd of stars, wlicn day is 
done, 

Bess bngluly? when the dew-lipped Spring 
comes on. 

Breathes she with airs less soft, or scents 
the sky 

With flowers less fair, than when her reign 
begun ? 

Does j)Todigal Autumn to our age deny 
TIic plenty that once swelled beneath his 
sober eye 

Buckminster — A clergyman of 
Boston, remarkable for his pathetic 
style of rloqucnco, and singular piety. 
After his death, two or three volumes 
of manuscript sermons were publish¬ 
ed by some of his friends—(who had 
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not, perhaps, been much acquainted 
with any sermons but his )—for the 
sennons of Air Buckminster* iJnlucki- 
ly, however, a part of them appear to 
have been priiUod before, in the names 
of other people. Some of bis own are 
very beautiful; and those that were 
not Jiis own, of course, would never 
have appeared us his with Jiis own 
consent. 

fJiiANNiNo—Clergyman of Boston. 
This gentleman, witliout any question, 
may rank among the first sermonisers 
that ever lived. Such of his writings 
as have been published arc remarkable 
for simj»]ieity, clearness, and power. 
The diction is of the heart—not of the 
schools. It is, as it w^ere, a language of 
his own—a visible thought, 

CitANNING —Professor ofJlHETORIC 
and Bei.i ES-M'.TTKES at Harvard, a 
brother of the last,—a lawyer, and 
the Editor of the Xou’iii Amejiican 
Ur.viMw before Air Kverett. There is 
nothing extraordinary about this man ; 
btit the little tliat he wrote for the 
North AiiKrican was liiglily respect¬ 
able, without liaving any particular 
or peculiar cliaracter of its own. lie 
shouiii J)ave nothing lo do with rhe¬ 
toric or belles-lettres, except in the 
way of a concordancts or an index.— 
lie has no sense of cither, but might 
get up a good history of the country, 
which is wanted now at every turn by 
those who care to know the truth of 
America. 

Wc have now done for the present ; 
another paper of the same length, per¬ 
haps, will enable us to finish the whole 
alphabet of American writers in tlie 
same way ; when our countrymen will 
iudge for themselves concerning the 
truth of what wc have said, and the 
course of j)olicy which we have re- 
coininciided iu the outset. 

X. Y. Z. 

London, Sept, 4, 1821. 
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Lessing's Laocoon, or, tJte limits of Poetry and Pahiting- 


Germany has always been prolific 
m men who may be termed " Caiho- 
Uc scholars.” Bearding philosophy^ 
poetry^ the arts and sciencesj as pro¬ 
ductions of mind, they have never 
imagined that the knowledge of one of 
these necessarily excluded niat of any 
of the others. On the contrary, they 
have looked upon the exercise of all 
the powers of intellect as essential to 
its developement. The mere natural¬ 
ist, or the mathematician, men who 
have cultivated one portion only of the 
vast field of human thouglit, are as far 
removed from all that is beautiful, 
powerful, and harmonious in mind, as 
the form of an opera-dancer, who has 
the body of a Ganymede, attached to 
the limbs of a Hercules, is from the 
exquisite symmetry of an Apollo. It 
is true that no one person can do jus¬ 
tice to more than one pursuit; and the 
experience of every day confirms the 
homely adage, that to be “ Jack of 
many trades, is to be master of none.” 
This, however, does not in the least 
invalidate the truth of what we have 
asserted. When the world require a 
close and studious devotion to any pur¬ 
suit or profession, wo feel that tlieir 
claims are perfectly reasonablo; but 
they are unreasonable only when they 
suppose that the rxRuciSE in one 
branch of knowledge is totally incom¬ 
patible with a th()rough acquaintance 
with the pjaNCiri.FS of every other. 
The exercise in a profession is nothing 
more than an extension and reiteration 
of its prinvApks^ Hence it is the ap* 
plkiition of these principles which re¬ 
quires time and constant devotion, and 
not the knowledge of the principles 
themselves. It is by no means our in¬ 
tention by this to assert that the prin¬ 
ciples of our knowledge are intuitively 
evident; we mean to say merely, that 
that man, who, having disciplined his 
mind with “ all the knowledge of the 
Egyptians,” and having extracted from 
it the principles upon which that know¬ 
ledge is grounded, gives his nights and 
days to any one pursuit, is far more 
likely to become a benefactor to the 
human race, than he who has studied 
- one thing only. He tliat knows no¬ 
thing more than his own profession. 


knows little of that. It was this com¬ 
prehensive grasp at universal know¬ 
ledge which produced, tlie minds of a 
Bacon, a Newton, and a Leibnitz. j|lt 
was this research into all thclabyrinths 
of the human heart, and a close obser¬ 
vation of all the variations of the mind, 
that made a Shakespeare. And it is 
allotted to spirits such as these alone, 

when darkness is upon the earth,” to 
“ move on the face of the deep, and to 
call forth the light.” Lessing was one 
of those extraordinary minds which are 
at once comprehensive and minute. The 
poet, the ]>hiIosopher, and the critic, 
were united in the happiest way in him; 
and his works in these various branches, 
have served us a leaven to quicken “ the 
dull paste” of ])osterity. Every one is 
aware of the influence which the genius 
of Goetlic Inis had on tlic present state 
of 1^-uropeaii litera^^urc ; anti few Ger¬ 
man scholars arc unacquainted with 
the acknowledged cftecls of ]ies.sing’s 
works in Ibnning (hiethe's taste. Her¬ 
der, one of the pvoi'oundest critics that 
has ajijiearcd since Aristotle, evidently 
esteems him as possessing one of the 
acutest minds amoiig the learned of 
Germany. Aiid in fact, much of Her¬ 
der's own w'riting forms but a most 
excellent commentary on Lessing. 
Vv^Iien the Laoccon was first produced 
in 17(>(i, the state of taste and criti- 
eisin in art was very inueh vitiated. 
The dazzling antithesis, that painting 
was mute poesy, and poesy eloquent 
painting, was received without any li¬ 
mitation. The rules of the one were 
transferred to the other, and the noble 
simplicity of the ancient masters was 
merged in the desire for efiect and 
brilliancy—thus bartering the loftier 
emotions for the stupid gaze of won¬ 
der. 

Caylus had advocated this doctrine, 
and carried itto its extremest verge. It 
is agreed,” says he, that the more a 
poem abounds in images and action, 
the greater is the superiority. This 
reflection led me to conclude, that the 
enumeration of pictures which every 
poem offered, would serve as an ex¬ 
cellent mean of comparison of the re¬ 
spective merits of poems and poets. 
I'lie number, and the kind of pictures 
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which the great works would present^ 
would have given us a touchstone, or 
rather a balance, by which the worth 
of a poem and the talent of its author 
might be known with certainty/' 
Tableaux tiies de I’lUiade.— Avert, jp. 5. 

The necessary corolhry to such a 
conclusion was, that “ the only point 
in which Milton resembled Homer, 
was in his blindness/' 

'I'he Paradise Lost/' says Lessing, 
'' is not the less, therefore, the first Epo¬ 
pee after Homer, because it affords but a 
few pictures ; nor is the History of the 
Passion and Death of our Saviour a 
poem, because we cannot toudi any 
portion of that narrative with the point 
of a needle, without falling upon a sub¬ 
ject which has not occupied a crowd 
of the most illustrious artists/* The 
Evangelists relate the hict with the 
most dry simplicity; ami the artist 
makes use of the material thus furnish¬ 
ed, perfectly unencumbered by a sin¬ 
gle spark of fticlorial genius given to 
it by them. There are facts which 
are picuresque, anil facts wliich arc 
not so—And tlie historian can relate 
the most picturesque as unpietorially 
as the poet can describe the most uu- 
pictorial poetically. 

We are deceived in fact, by the 
equivoque, when we a]q>]y the word 

picture” both to paiiitnig and to 
poetry. The ancients had a distinct 
name for poetical pictures, 4‘avTtt5i^f, 


“ Phantasies,” and these on account 
of the strength of the illusion they 
compared to waking dreams* We shall 
translate a i>assugc from Lessing, 
which wo think shews the distinction 
of poetry and painting with great fe¬ 
licity. 

‘‘ if Homer’s works had been wholly 
lost, and wo had nothing remaining 
but a set of pictures such as Cuylus 
has preseiued, allowing these to be 
done bv the best masters, could wo 
have had any adequate conception, I 
will not only say of the whole poet, 
but of his pictorial tidenta ? Take tlu; 
jdi'tnm of tile plague for an example. 
Wliatdo we perceive upon the canvass? 
Dead bodies, burning piles, the dying 
blended with the dead, and the angry 
god sending forth his arrows from his 
dark cloud. The richness and the ‘ fort* 
in the picture, is the poverty and the 
‘‘ faiblo” of the poet. For were wc 
to take our idea of Homer from the 
picture, and convert the picture into 
l*t)i'try, whiit could wc make the poet 
say? ‘ ITpon this Apollo seized his 
bow; and his arrows flew among the 
aririyof tlie (ireciuns—many died, and 
their bodies were burnt/ This would 
he the sum-total of a strict couversioa 
of the jjicture into-thc poem, supposing 
jioetry and painting to be mutually 
convertible. Now let us turn to Ho¬ 
mer himself.* 


*'125 £u;^()^£vos' Toy S’ ix-Xvi <Po(Sos 

B? Si Kotr cv>iVf£%'cio Kee.^if&}v 
To|’ t£ 

d utfzav ^oi)6fAivoto, 

Avtov KivnifiVTo^' 0 S' vl'n vvKn 
E^st STTSiT uTraysvffs fiiru 0 tov 

Aiiiyi Si x-Aecyyi) yinr' a^yv^'iCio ^* 0 / 0 . 

Ovfi^stg jW-iv xtfC/ Kvvxg ec^yov;' 

Avr^^ Ittut otvreta-i fisAog l^&xivKig i^aig, 
BfliAA’' uhi Ji wwgoti KxiovTo 


• Pope’s version of this passage is so wcak» that wc shall give the literal Latin 
translation of Clarke :— 

Sic dixit orans ; eum autem audivit Pheehus Apollo; 

Descenditquc ex cadi vcriicibus iratus anitno, 

Arcum huinciis gestans, ct undique tcctam pharetram: 

Clangorem autcni dcdeiunt sagittal in hmneris irati, 

Ipso moto ; ipse vero ibat nocti similis; 

Sedit dcinde seorsutn a navibus, ct sagittam emisit: 

Tcrribilis autem clangor edebatur splendidi arcus. 

Mulosquidcm primum invasit, et canes veloces: 

f)ed postea ipsis sagittam luortiferam immittens 

Feriebut; perpetuo autem rogi cudaverum ardebnnt frequentes. 
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"Life does not surpass a picture more 
than the poet rises above the painter 
here. Apollo seizes his bow and qui¬ 
ver, and descends from the lofty sum¬ 
mits of Olympus. I not only see, but 
I hear him, as he descends; at each 
step the arrows rattle upon the shoul¬ 
ders of him enraged. But he goes 
forth like night. Now does he place 
himself opposite to the ships — he 
shoots, and dreadful is the clang of 
his shining bow. The mules and 
swift-footed dogs first fall, and then 
the deadly arrows strike men thera- 
Bclves. Funereal piles burn inces¬ 
santly. 

Itisimpossiblc to translate the mu¬ 
sic of the original into any language; 
and it is just as impossible to guess 
that it possessed any, from a mere in¬ 
spection of the matcriiil picture, al¬ 
though the melody is the least of the 
advantages which the ]ioct here has 
over the painter. The distinguishing 
feature between them, is, that the 
poet carries us through a whole gal¬ 
lery of pictures, I’or the single one 
which the painter exhibits. 

It may, perliaps, he said, that the 
plague is not a very advantageous sub¬ 
ject for the ])allet. Here is another 
which lias greater allurements for the 
eye—The gods in council. A golden 
palace—groups of the most beaulifnl 
and revered forms. The goblet, liaml- 
cd by the ever-youthful Hebe. What 
architecture ! What masses of light 
and shade ! M'lnt cojitrasts ! Wha* 
variety of expression ! Whore shall I 
begin to feast iny eyes r* where shall 
I cease to look? If the painter en¬ 
chants me, how niueli tnore ought the 
poet! I open the hookwitl) eagerness, 
and find myself—deceived! 1 find four 
good plain lines, in which the material 
of a picture is buried, but which have 
themselves no picture.* 

An Apollonius, or even a less ta¬ 
lented poet, could not have expressed 
himself more tamely ; and Homer is 


as much below the painter in this, as 
the painter was beneath him in the 
former instance. 

Caylus finds no other picture, be¬ 
sides this one, in the whole of the 
fourth book of the Iliad. 

" And yet, perhaps, there is scarcely 
another hook in the whole of the Iliad, 
which furnishes so many poetical pic¬ 
tures as this. Where can we meet 
with anything more strikingly illu¬ 
sive, than the breaking of the truce by 
Pandarus; or the approach of the Gre¬ 
cian host—or the deeds of Ulysses, 
when he revenges the death of his 
friend Leucus ? W^hat conclusion are 
we forced then to draw? Are we not 
obliged to confess, that the most love¬ 
ly images of Homer arc no pictures 
for the artist ? That the artist can ex¬ 
hibit a painting, where the poet affords 
no picture ? In short, that the number 
of mnteruil pictures is no criterion of 
pictorial talent of the poet?" 

We remember conversing with a 
very intelligent young artist, whose 
w'orks have placed him high in the es¬ 
timation of his professional brethren, 
and of the public. " Many a devoted 
admirer of poetry,” said he, “ has 
thrust his favourite passage into my 
hands, and urged me to make a pic¬ 
ture. But I have invariably found 
that I could do nothing where the 
poet had done all,” 

It is this confounding of poetry witli 
painting, that serras to us to mar the 
extraordinary talents of one of our 
first landscape painters. Tliere is al¬ 
ways an attempt at tlie sublime huge 
masses of dark clouds, overpowering 
every distinct idea, tala* up a vast of 
canvass. Now, tliough the sublime 
may be witliin the c(>n)})ass of paint¬ 
ing, still the mode of attaining it dif¬ 
fers toio co'Io from tlie poetical mode. 
Obscurity is the parent of the sublime 
in T)octry, and of bombast in painting, 

MV* think that the above extracts 
have fully proved that there is a dc- 


* Oi St KaO^jutvoi 

tv fAtrk SI •r6rvtti*'HC,n 

NwTce^ £:aYoy6sr rol SI Seffaitf-sri, 

ttXXwXoyr, TfaJwv ttoXiv ficogottiVT*;. 

And now Olympus’ shining gales unfold ; 

The Ooils with Jove assiniic tlieir thrones of gold; 
Jiimiortol llohc, fresh with bloom divine, 

Tlie golden goblet crowns with purple wine; 

M'hile the full bowls flow round, the powers cmplo]^ 
'ThoiV rnrpfiii Rves on lonc-contunded Troy, 
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QPOIIE&TY* 

** Remains of Robert Bloomfield/* Ay> poor fellow ! there was one genuine 
poet> though of the lowly bred. 

NOaTH. 

lie was so indeed^ Odoberty* 1 thought that book would be found in die 
box; for I had a letter not lor^ tlfftt mentioning the thing from his family* 
They sent me^ by the way^ nu^:!Of the proof*sheeu'of the book^ and a speci¬ 
men of hia hand-writing. Sh^d you like to see it ? ^ 

. ' ’ ; ?./ oimPERTv. ^ ‘ 

Not I; give it to D'lsraeli. ^fie, you recollect, is one« not of the Bumpolo- 
gists^ but of the Fistologists; be will take it quite as a compliment. 

: rsf'; MORTM. 

1 dare say they havb sent him -another letter apd specimen of the same cut 
already. You must table your coin on this occasion, ODoberty. Bloomfield, 
from no fault of his own, has died poor, and left a worthy and amiable family 
ill rather a dependent conditionl You must take a few copies of the Remains 
at all events. , - , . 

onoHEaTY. 

Why, as neither you nor I have any young ladiea to put to school, 1 den*t 
know in wlmt other way we can do anything tor Bloomfield’s daughters. Well, 
put me down, editor. - ^ 

’ . NORTH. 

I will, sir; but there is no school in the case. Miss Hannah Bloomfield, 
indeed, wishes to have a situation as amusical teacher in some respectable fa¬ 
mily, andas she is evidently, from what appearsin these very volumes, possessed 
of very considerable musical taste and skiil, I trust the worthy daughter of such 
a man will not be long in getting the establishment she wishes. The whole 
familv have been brought up, I well know, in the most exemplary manner; 
as indeed what else could anybody expect from the paternal solicitude of a man 
whose native sti'ength of mind kept him at all times superior to the maiiifolil 
temptations with which his lot naturally surrounded him, aiHl who, in every ^ 
line he ever wrote, shewed himself the friend of virtue ?* Sir, we have had but 
few real poets from this class of people; and, alas! fewer still, who, like 
Bloomfield, adhered steadily to the virtuous feelings of their lowly youth, 
when circumstances had introduced him to the daszle and bustle of the upper 
world. I honour the memory of Robert Bloomfield. 

bnUHERTV. ; o ^ 

Yes, he was always one of your favourites. 1 see they have printed here' 
your pretty verses on Kis death—this is rfght, too-^and some v^ses of Mont¬ 
gomery’s dso, which I now rect^ct to have seen wmewhere before. 

* NORTH. 

In the Sheffield Iris, prohably--or Alaric Watts' Leeds Intelligencer— 
which, by the way, is a paper of very high merit in a literary point of view ; 
indeed the best of all' the Literary Gazettes. . - 

ononKKTv. / *. ■ 

Literary Gazettes!—^What a rumpus all that fry have b^n keeping up about 
Miss Landon’s poetry—the Improvisatrice, 1 mean. 

' NORTH. 

Why, I always thought you had been one of her neatest admirers, OdO'^ 
herty. Was it not you that told me she was so very nandaome ?—A perfect 
beauty, 1 think you said. -y - - 

\ OnOHRRTV. 

And 1 said trulv. She is one of the sweetest little girls in the world, and 
her book is oneof tha sweetest little books in the world; but Jerdan’s extra¬ 
vagant trumpetting has quite sickened everybody; and our friend Alaric has 
been doing rather too*iauch in the Bome'fasnion... This s^ of stuff plays the 
devil with any book Sappho! and Corinna, forsooth J ^per humbug i 

NORTH. ■ ^ 

I confeis you: aro speaking pretty nearly my osm sentitaents. ran over 
the book—and I leally coidd see nothing of the qi^ittality, vi^ur, and so' 
fi)rth, th^ OR chatter, about. Very elegant, Sowb^ vemea they are—but aU 
made up of Moore and Byron*.. * ' 
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01>0H£BTT* 

Nay, when you look over the Improvisatriee again, I am sure yoi^ will 
retract this. You know very well that I am no great believer in female ge¬ 
nius ; but nevertheless, there is a certain feminine elegance about the voluptu¬ 
ousness of this book, which, to a certain extent, miurks* it with an individual 
character of its own. ' ^ ^ 

* , ‘ NORTll. 

I won't allow yop to review this book> ’tny dear Standard-bearer for I per¬ 
ceive you are half in-love with the damsel concerned; and under such circuin- 
fitaiices, a cool and dispassionate estimate is what nobody could be expected to 
give—least of all you, you red<-hot monster of Munster. 

ODOHEUTY. 

No abuse, my old fiully-rqck. 

NOETH* 

Nay, 'tis you that must be called Bully-Rock, now—for I suppose you ac¬ 
knowledge the Munster Farmer’* now to be but another of your aliases—I 
knew you at the firstpage, man. No drawing of straws before so old a eat. 

' ■ ' . ODOHKETY. 

The book is mine, sir. . I need keep no secrets-from you. 

NORTH. ' 

Gad-a-mercy I 1 now for the first time beg^n to suspect^that you hud no¬ 
thing at all to do with it. 

ODOHERTY. 

Even as you please, most worshipfuL These trifles do not aficct me or niy 
equanimity. 

NORTH. 

Impenetrable, imperturbable brazen face!—But get on, man. 

•* TOnOHtRTY.' 

V My eye! here's Gfllray Redivivus. Here’s the first number of the reprint of 
his caricatures—you must put on your spectacles now, Mr Christopher. 

NORTH. 

Ahl and that I W'ill, my hearty. Well, this wRs really well thought on. 
What a pity that these things should have been sinking into the great gulph ! 
Ha! ha! the old paper-money concerns once more! Here's Sherry ipsissimus. 
** Don’t take the notes, John Bull; nobody takes notes now-a-days; they 
won't eveniake mine!” How good this view of the fine old sinner’s phiz is— 
and Charlie, too, with his cocl^e tricolor! Well, these days arc over. 

OrOHERTY. 

What a ca]^tal Pitt!—The pen behind the ear, and all!—And John Bull, 
too—iwhy, Liston never sported a better grin. Turn over—ay, ay, this will do. 

NORTH. * 

The Broad-bOttomites getting into the grand costume!”—Long live the 
immortal m^ory of 1606. Glorious Charlie! in what a pother vou are sha¬ 
ving !—Illustrious Lansdowne! in what majesty dost thou strut!—Profound 
Ego! what gravi^ is in thy ROlf-adoration!—Oh dear ! eh dear!—^That face 
of Lord Henry Petty and that toe—they are enough to kill a horse! 

ODOHRRTY. 

This grand one of old Greorge,.with Boney on his hand^^how vividly it re¬ 
calls to my memory the laughter of the years' that were I Hang it! if I were 
, to live a hundred years, 1 should never sec anv new thing to affect xhe in the 
same manner. How intensely familiar we all were xhaae with the honest, 
open, well-larded countenance, of Georgius Tertiiis! Wbat a solemn, fatherly 
suavity, in his goggling eyes! How reverend his hob-m^jor! bow grand his 
blue ribbon ! how ample his paunch!, What a sweet in-fitUingof the chin, ho¬ 
nest old Cock! ^ ' 


NORTH. 


Excell^t monarch i Pater patrue truly, if ever there was one* Here, again, 
IS a va'y worthy one; onedf QiUray's very best things,. Odoherty. Behold Nap, 
en giugei:jln*ead baker, thrusting a new batch of pie-crust kings into his oven. 
Ye Josephs, Jeromes, Louises! where are ye oU now ?—quite chop- 

fallcn liMfiaTial Wirtemberg I Badcai!—Ah! Morgan, what queer times these 
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ODOHERTY. 

Indeed they were, old Royster; and may they that wish for the like of them 
find the short cut to Gehenna^ say L—'We have no political caricaturist 
how-a-days. North. 

, SfORTII- 

Why, George Cruikshank does many things better; and yet it is impossi¬ 
ble to deny great merit to many of his things about the time of the Queen's 
row. Alderman '^^ood wb& quite a hero for the pencil, and her Majesty was 
such a heroine—Of late he, orwhcj^ver feeds the shop-windows, has fallen* oiF 
sadly. The whole batch of the .Batti^ concerns'was deplorably stupid, and as 
for the Windsor-Park sketches, saw ye ever such a leaden, laborious dulness 
of repetition ? 

ODOnERTY. ; ^ ^ 

Pooh! they're very well fitted for the time. Party spirit is very cool at pre¬ 
sent, and you would not have the party caricatures to be very pointed when that 
is the case. No, no, the public are taken up with other things. North. 

^OUTH. 

True, Morgan; and., moreover, the great circulation lately of exquisite en¬ 
gravings of scenery among us shews decidedly a new and more polished sort of 
taste spreading among the people. Why, you can’t go into a print-shop now- 
a-days without seeing a whole swarm of new lyorks coming out in numbers, 
any one leaf of which woujd have been looked on as a real wonder some do¬ 
zen or ten years back. There’s Hugh Williams's Greek en^avings, now, have 
you seen those ? , ' 

•OnOHEftTY. 

To be sure I h^ve, and'i'feith they are worthy of the drawings themselves, 
and that is compliment enough. Gad! what a fine thing we should have 
thought it, when we were young lads at our classics, to be able to get such di¬ 
vine views of all the scenes the old ones said and sung about, for such a 
mere trifle of money. The engraving of the Tombs of Plattea ! Well, I really 
had no notion that the c&ct of that most original and. undescribable work of 
art could have been so nearly given in black and white, to say nothing of the 
great reduction of scale. 

NORTH. 

There are many others of the series not a whit less interesting. One, of the 
Temple of Jupiter Panthellenius in .d^gina, particulblv stmek me—and 
Thebes! faith, I believe, that is, after all, the very chef-d.oeuvre. But, per¬ 
haps, you don't know, Odoherty, what is one of my chiefest delights when I 
look over this work; and thatJs neither more nor less than this, sir, that Wil¬ 
liams has had 511 his engravings donehy native artists, and young, very young 
ones mostly. Sir, these things may she^ themselves by the side of the very 
best that Jjpndon can produce. The fortunes of Ilorsburgh and Miller are 
made; for, as to James Stewart, he, you know, was up enough long before this 
job. His engraving of Allan’s last picture is a grand thing. 1 never saw an 
artist who shewed greater tact in preserving the minutiae of his painter’s pecu¬ 
liar touches. 


• ODOHERTY. 

Stewart is a fine handy lad, and a very modest one too. So good luck to 
him,—and here's a burner to Williams. 

NORTH. 

Welchman though he he, he is an honour tq Scotia—^here he goes. His 
Views of Athens will live as long as her .memory. 

Shall I unmoved behold the hallow’d sfenc 
Which others rave of, though they kne^frlt not ? 

Though here no more Apollo haunt his grot, 

And tnou, the Muses* seat, art now their grave— 

Some gentle Spirit stiil pervadea the spot, r 
Sighs in the ^le, ke^ silence in the caye,- 
And glides with glassy wot o'er yon melOi^Otts vfate !”— 

" ODOHERTY. 

Byron ji-hum! ' . 



NiK-XfL 




NOETil* 


Coioe^ teme, none of ypnt sneers/ Hugh print;s are certainly tbc 

liest illustrations auy one. can bind up with Byihn'a^poems. Oth^ gire you 
viewB^ cadcatures^ /call them will>) his personageS} iQore or less 

happy, but this is notnitig. Williams Im been, likn the poet, inspired by the sky, 
^Ihe mountaidSj the^^ns of Greece, and the kindred stamp Of their inspiration 
looks you in the (ace whieheyer way you turn^^o^eng Ikw wcurks. 

1 was glad to see the prints were so malh for this was the purpose I at once 
thought of tuiping them to. .s" ^ ^ . 

i;V'' NOISTK* •* ' 

Upon the same principle I .take Thomsoi) of^'HuddihMtone’s Fast^Castle to 
be the finest and most sadsfimtory acoompanimimt for me Story of Lammer* 
moor—and Nasidytb's OldlPrison of Edmburgh stands dittQ> ditto, for the 
Heart of Mid-Lotnian. 

‘ ' onoknATY. 

I wish WiHiama would give us a series of his Italian things too—and par- 
ticulariy his SiciUio ones^^r Agrigentum and Syracuse are, after all, less 
known to most people than any other old places of anything like the same in¬ 
teresting character. . 

NORT». 








mind. 1 confess I like a book all the better for its being illustrated. Perhaps 
His my imagination cooling, Ensign; hut there, for exam^, was Basil Hall’s 
book about South America; i omfess I woifid fain have h&A. u few cuts of his 
San Martins, O’HigginsesV andibe feat of them; ° ^ 

‘ /V. ^ opotlfkTY.^ ^ ^ 

. And^l own 1 thould have liked to see wlmt^^rt of a^figure old. Cochrane 
cuts in his^oudaudish riggfry* He was a imn'oneenou^ in that long blue 
log, and low-browed, brbi^<*biimTned castor, at^we used to See him lounging 
a'^uttown* ■ ' ?< ^ ' 

By some accident 1 never ^w Lord Oocbraite hi^iny life. He is a noble fel¬ 
low—mad, of course—but that’s what he can't hdp. ’ 

. ' » ' \ OnOMERTY. ‘ ^ ‘ 

Was it madness'Hhat dished him ? ' - ^ 

Certainly; the only thing &at diidi^ him Was the denying of the hoax, iu 
the way he did, in the House of Commons. Had he stood firm on his feet, and 
said wnat Was Godfs truth, that he Was k sailor, and not a morfl philosopher ; 
and that if he had acted wrong, his wtor consisted , merely in doing cleverly 
and successfully what thousands bbtn of the most holy saints, and the most 
honourable sinners in the land, were, tiding to do every day; if he had stood 
up with Qi^bold dice, and spoken plain common sense, after this fashion, 1 
should like to knbW whO'would sefimisly have thought a pin the worse of 
him, at least for more than tf week or two. * Not I, for one. But the truth is, 
that every one thing he ever did in tlmt country*af^ter he.^began t^ think him¬ 
self a poUtician, waa a perfect ^roof (k* madness.' . 

OnOHERTY. 

/ Well, 'tis lucky he has got into a walk, where, what^ybit are pleased to call 
madness,, does better than aU the in the world would do. Will he ever 

come hostte^again, think ye F ^ r- ' 

' " •* kbiiYB.' ' "‘y ■''* ^ ' 

I don't know. Many queer stofies are going about Some say he has done 
;‘^ing8 about tbe'i^n^ifia dipping diat wOhld land hifai inextimbly in law- 
mdts he shewed^his nose here. Gtfam; wdn, maintain that he bas arranged 
PS ithese hbneerw of that it wo^l^ nothing altangedfbe should be 

seek parndin^^PaU-Mall Within this tw^vemknth: For my part, I know no- 
t\^Dg of the matter. Captain Hall could fell, no dOubt. 

J , .kn^HlATY. ■ " 

Aye,'aye j bntdiall was a pAuiSUktoo knowing to teS Imlf wlut he knew 
about some of thosefedks in Sis bookti ^ ‘ r' / 
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MQ&TR. 

' To be sore he was; aad> inparficiilar, I have heard that hia MS. Journal 
could furnbh a very extrao^nary bundle of Cochraniana^ over and above what 
the book sets forth. Well, we can’t quayrd with this reserve. ^ 

. onoHcaTY.. 

Bless your soul, I quarrel wiSi. oothing. I think Hall’s book is a perfect 
model in its way. Great aHin both the wl\.ok-i^ea]ung part of it, and the be¬ 
speaking. r ' 


x; 


WORTH. 



The Edinburgh Reviewer of Basil, whether he was Sir Jamie or not, devil 
cares, made a grand attempt to persuade the jrorld that the weight of the Ctqi- 
tain’s authority lay entireljr his own way as to the question of revolutions in 
South America, and, by implioation, elsewhere; but as you have seen the 
work, I need hot tell you this is just another trick of the old trade. 

OBOHERTY. 

And what dse should it be ? He, of course, gave no opinion about any other 
revolution question except that on which all the %orld has all along been 
exactly of the same way m thinking. I mean, the total impossibility and ab¬ 
surdity of every scheme for re-establishing the government of Spain over her 
great American colonies. 

KOETH. 

Exactly so—he speaks decidedly, as he should do, upon this head, and .as 
to all the details of the difl^nthmnbug.constitutioiis that have been knocked 
up and down like so many nine-pjins in that quarter during the last ten or 
twelve years, be says, in spite of Sir Jamie,—^iie says not one word but what 
is perfectly consistent with the truth and justice of the views which 1 have re¬ 
cently been putting forth as to those concerns. He, in fact, hints continually 
his total contempt for everything connected with these new establish inents, 
except only the individual merits, (such he esteems them,) of Sau Martin in 
Chili and Iturbidein MexiiCo. The wild and cruel ruin whi<^ with scarcely 
one exception^ the insui^ent party has everywhere heap^ on the private and 
domestic ‘ 
them 
rank, 

criticed to the mean and jealous demon of Liberalism,—the outrages on age, 
elegance, loveliness,—the rash, remorseless villainy which has trampled all 
that ennobled the soil into the dust of degradation, nay, of absolute miseir,— 
of all this, sir, Captain Hall, being a Scottish gentlspnan and a British omcer, 
could not possibly think a whit differently from all the others of the same 
class of men 1 have ever happened to converse with on anv of the topics in 
question, nor has he said one syllable that looks as if he haa done so; though 
1 have no sort of doubt the critique in theEdinburgh Review, and Sir James’s 
puff parliamentary, yr&re both of them dictated in some measure by a skulk¬ 
ing sort of notion that the bruium yulgua might be bamboozied into the belief 
that Captain H^l had realjy writt^ a .Wbiggish book touching South Ame¬ 
rica. ' * ' 

- OnOHERTY.. 

Does Sir James owe Constable any money i 

NORTH. 

Not knowing;, can’t say. 

OBOHERTY. 

Well, well.—>The Captain should certainly have |^ven us a few prints of 
his heroes. He had some grand* affairs' in his Loo^choo book* , 

NORTH, ^ 

Aye, and so bd had. By the by, have you heard that it turnS' out that he 
was completely taken in by those ^jpetticoated prigs ? That his primitive Loo- 
choo lads are now understood to he, without exception, the prettiest set of 
old ra8cally*cunning swindlers that ^erinfested the Sea? 

^ODOHEBTT. ' 

I had not heard of the Jiurabug being ri{^ed Up.' Well, I ani sorry to hear 
this, for I really had been much affects with th^ tti^fdicity of their manners. 
The print of the leave-taking, in particular,, was raib^ too much for my feeU 
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iiigs —them boohtg and Basil kooinff^ihem doing hina^ and him Lbo-ohooing 
them, 'Twas a fine picture of humanity on'the umbrella system. ' 

KOKTII. 

Aye^ aye* Wdl, be baa got hold of people whom he could understand this 
time, and he has dime himsdf justice. His book^ sir^ is^ after all^ one of the 
few sprigs of 1894> which won't wither with the season. I back Captain Hall's 
South America^ and Captain Hock Detected, agdinst any three octavos, or duo¬ 
decimos either, of, die growth. 

\ ^ " ononfiRTY. 

Have yoU*8een a Tour in Germany lately published hy Constable's people 
I hear 'tis rather k clever thing.'' 

KORTIT. 

1 was reading Some parts of it over iqB;aih this very evening. I like the book 
very well upon the whole. Who writes it ? 

OnOllSRTY. 

A Mr Hussell, I hear ; a young man who has just been called to the bar here. 

NORTH. 

I hoped it turn out to be a very yoUng man, for otherwise there 

would besomethtrtg offensive in the style occasionally. Cursedly spruce and 
pointed—you understand me. 

ODOHERTY. 

O aye; but I hear this is a ^nuipe clever fellow, so one must overlook these 
little things, and expect better hereafter. 

' NORTH. 

Why, as to that, I made no objection to anything, but a little occasional 
false taste in sMe—a thing which, in an early work like this, is of no sort of 
consequence. The stuff of his book is good, and his feelings are good through¬ 
out. We must get Kempferbausen to bring him here some night*-for being 
a German—*iV*^*7 Germanici a se alienum —you Understand me ?' 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes, yes, of course, the lad has laid his lugs in our frteiiid’s Steinwciii long 
ere this time of day. Well, the Germanic faction is getting on; this gentle¬ 
man and young Carlysle—^he who translated »Meister—are two pretty addi¬ 
tions to Ketnpferhauscn's battalion. To be serious, Nordi, we shall mn some 
risk of inundation. Have you seen the last London Magazine, how bitter 
they arc on the poor William Meister ? 

’f NORTH. 

Not I, i'faith—I see ilbne of these concerns—not I. What are' tliey say- 
ing? 

OPOHERTY. 

Oh ! abusing the Germans up-hill and down-dale—buzzing like fiery my¬ 
riads of sand flies. 

NORTH. 


And stinging ? 

OPOHERTY. 

Not knowing, ^n't say. \ 

NORTH. 

W^ell, I sliould have thought my fnend Opium would have kept them from 
this paUdcular piece of nonsense—but that's true too, the whole may be one of 
his quizz^: He was always fond of a practii^ joke, hang him. 

' ^ OPOH^RTy. 

He says old Goethe is an idiot-^this is pretty abuse, surely. " ' 

' ^ NORTH. 

Aye, aye, about abuse as Well as other things^ 'tis a true saying enough that 
consider it as no Idss, Siat a friend gets.^ 

. ' OPOHERTY. 


^ ^ Yon ironld disapprove, I suppose, of the attack on De Qnincey in the John 
Magazine? 

^ NORTH. ' ' ’ ^ 

Oiti^iq^ve ?—I utterly despised It, t^id ^ no doubt, did he. They say he 
is no sCnolar, became he has never mblhhcd any verbal cridrisms on any 
Greek authors—wliat rtuff! then, I take it, the best scholars in the world are 
- . "'IS 
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6uoh creatures as Dr Parr—rubbish duit 1 honestly confess^ I never used to 
think any sensible man would eondescend to class much higher than a Petra* 
legist, ora— . ^ - 

ODOHERTY. 

ril defy you to fill up that sentence—go on. 

' ^ , / ,SOBTIU 

Farr indeed! Persuade me that £h^ gc^glhig ass knows anything about the 
true spirit of Athenian antiquity! That egregious consumer of sbag^ a fit per¬ 
son to analyse the soul of Sappho!—that tumip-headed buffoon in a cassock^ 
able to follow the wit of Aristimbaites—no, no, sir—no tricks upon travelkrs. 
What has he done ? what he done ? That is the question. 

OnOUERTY. 

Why, all the world knows what has done—he has drunk a great deal of 
bad b^r, smoked a great deal of bad tobacco, uttered a CTeat deal of bad 
jokes, and published, thank heaven J not a great deal of dull prose, out-cari¬ 
caturing the pomposity of Dr Johnson's first and wont style, accennpanied 
with some score or two of notes in English, and Noitibi in Latin, pf which it 
is entirely impossible for any human creature to decide ^hich is the most con¬ 
temptible—their strutting boldness of language, their blowa-*up inanity of 
thought, or the vile self-satisfied grin of their abominable paed^gical republi- 
canism-*a disgusting old fellow, sir! . 

NORTH. 

Old ? Is that an epithet of contempt, Mr Ensign ? 

' . ODOHERTY. 

Beg pardon—a disgusting fallow— 

NORTH. 

Thou hast said it. An excellent clergyman in his parish, an excellent 
scho<dmaster in his sdiool, but in his charaeter of a wit and an author, one of 
the most genuine feathei^beds of humbug that ever filled up a corner in the 
world—all which, however, is no uistter of ours—wherefore pass we on—J 
would not have thought it worth while to name bis name, even to you, had 
it not been that I lately remarked sundry attempts to bolster up his justly 
battered reputation, not in the prritings of any of his own filthy party, for 
that would have been quite ri^t, but in one of D^Israeli’s recent works— 
which of them 1 at this moment forget—so help me, my memory, Mf^au, 
even my memory begins to— 

» ODOHERTY. ^ 

Stafir—stufT—stuff! ! What's the use of what they coll a good memory ? 

^KORTH. 

You will perhaps think more of that, young gentleman, when your hairs, 
like mine— 

ODOHEUTV. 

Pooh! pooh! I've worn falsities these five years. But what signifies your 
grand memory ? Things really of importance to any man's concerns, are Jbj 
that man remembered—other things Rre of no consequence. 1, for mj part, 
find it is always mu(di less trouble to fill up the details of any piece of. busi¬ 
ness fr^ the creation of fancy, than by cudgelling one's brains for the uiiuu- 
tie of fact—In &et, sir, I despise fact 

KORTU. 

Aha! my lad, very pretty talking all Ais! But, as Coleridge says inlus Fripd, 
we always think the least about whait we feel 'the most. In the heroic ages, 
they had not so many words as we fore now for expres^ the differentihades 
and shapes of personal beauty or personal valour j there was less J^k about 
chivalry among fhe Coeur-de-lions than.-among a pack of dandy hussars;— 
and from what Ups doe8.q)iehear so much about, hmiffur andp^iotitm as a 
puppy Whig's ?—But I'm weary of |alkmg to you, £n^^.—Here, draw ano¬ 
ther coi:k. I desired otu- fiiiend, the Am^tian, to have him toudied with fibe 
ice-just touched*—Aye, that's yotir sort. What a si^jlsfitotory thing this is 
now ! 

.. ODOKXaZV. 

Sam, I suppose^Aye, I thouglit^so fi^m 
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CAtig. 


’ I 


; Now. iake yolrf 
a neat handy little 


HOUTll. 

hand like a good diligent lad^ and tdudi me dff 
icte oh this Bathe Tour in Germany. 

, . * ODOHERTY. , 

Me ? Blets yOQ,T'have not read one word of iti 

FORTH. 

Never beed-^be^n with a Bounding; paragraph hhout thin^ fn general; at 
the elosofof each paragraph you ahail have a burDpcr.-~Yeaj stick wc to the 
old bargain. ^ -v. 

' ODOHERTY. 

Pretty Utile of paragraphs we' shall be having; well, here goes! But 

to save time and trouble, tell me^ since vop have read the book, what you really 
thinkivf it—honestly now. Kit. . “ 

' FORTH. 

WeII,.w^-~fin tny glass again, boy. *Ti8 an excellent little book, I assure 
you, Sir Morgan. The author appears to have speiit some time at Jena^ and after 
making himself well acquainted with the lango^e, to have travelled consider.- 
ably over the north of Germany, and aJittle in the south alsa He has given, 
in what will {ffobeUy be the most amusing part of his book to common read- 
ersjR very grapbio.accounl Indeed of the mode of life prevalent among that 
apparently queerest of aU queer orders of beiim, the German students. He 
hgs entered into IhU tod, ex fide, accurate detaus of their extravagant,, enthu- 
riastic, absurd, ovvbeariiw, hobbleteboy existenee, their nride, their folly, 
their dubs, their duels, ihcar whiskers, their tobacco-pipes, their schnaps, their 
ahirt-dj^rs; and their |pomious jack-boots. AU other bodies of students that 
rhave seen or heard of, would appear to be but milk-and-water shadows of 
roeir aoulemical^absurdity—^nd yet, strange' to say, it appear to be by no 
means dear, that a German university is not at this moment the place where 
the most extensive end the mo§t accurate learning may be acquired at the 
cheapest rate. Sir, mx aSBur seems to be made icq> of one bundle ot* anomalies. 
You must, on reflection/read the whole of the dtaptera be has devoted to its 
consideration, ere you review them. 

ODOHERTY* i 0 

If their way of thinking be either 'more queer or more laudable than what we 
had to do with at old Trip; CoU. Dab.^^ I shall consider myself as a rump and 
dozen in my victhn^s debit. ' 

^ . /, NORTH. 

As tq that, nof[ ^knowing, can't sa^ But the really important part of the 
book is its politics, and it was this .mat made me wish you shoula do some¬ 
thing in it for Maga. Sir, we have been much abused by the peqde who have 
written and q^eu about. Germany for the last five or six years. 

!, It ODOHERTY. 

As bow ? . * 


' \ I 


't ' 


NORTH. V 


Why, for expitlple. We have been deayefl with the hoarse cry, that the King 
of Prussia has behBv^ in all manner of beaBtly ways to b» praple. We have 
. been told that he has promised to do everything for them, and that he has 
^ dpne nothing: and this sort of thifig has heca,repeated so often by all the re- 

f lment.of bawlers, from Broughani^the'Bold downwards, that honest people 
ave reaUy been dinned into some sort of,belief, that the thing must be sq.^— 
-Buthere^wehavethe facts-rrSir Morgan ODoherty, here we have the plain 
ihcts of the case; uid I assure you, 1 ^hiuk the author of this book would 
^have deserved no slight commendation bad his work consisted merely of this 
> one excellent exposd. Hehas shewn, sir, in the most complete and satisfoc- 
' tory tiaaimor, that in sq far as>it has'^been possible fbr thb government of 
Pnma to increase the j^litiCal.privilem of the pCopk of ^Prussia, the thing 
acfiiydly : has’bean done. The king and h|p mipistdrs bate refcmed to a very 
ibM totent—but they have reformed like sensei Wisdom, and experi- 

after the fashito'cf ybb^ Bclitar^^^li^ ^our Robespierres, 

A »«a uBpwtance at 

> jiieaent. )a thi*73^ ; - - , .. * 


. « , 
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KOBTH. 

’' Give inp the book^av^ here it ie^I shall be happy to hear it once a^n; 

80 read aloud—begin where you see the mark of my pencil. 

OnOHEHTY. 

* Well; if it must be so —** The Prussian government is usually deoried"—« 

HOBTU. 

That's the passage I mean, v ^ 

OD0KSRTT* 

And a pretty long one it seems to be. 

KORTH. 

No matter ; 1 assure you, you will find Mr Russell's prose much more en¬ 
tertaining than my prosing. Get op. 

onoifEkTY. (reads,)^ . 

The Prussian government is usually decried amongst us, as one of the most intole¬ 
rant and illiberal of Germany, uttcniive only to secure the implldt and. unthinking obe¬ 
dience of its subjects, and therefore encouraging'eymthing which may retain them in 
ignorance and degradation. Every Briton, from what he has..heard, must enter Prussia 
with this feeling; and he must blush for his hastiness, when he runs over the long line 
of bold reforms, and liberal ameliorations, which w^e introduced into the whole l^ame 
of society and public relations in Prussia, from the time when thC late Chancellor Prince 
Ilardenberg was replaced, in 1810, at the head of the government They began, in 
fact, with tiie battle of Jena; that defeat was, in ode sense, the salvarion of Prussia. 
The degradation and helplessness into which it plunged the monarchy, while they roused 
all thinking men to see that thefe must be something wrong in existing relations, brought 
likewise the necessity of stupendous efforts to make the resources of the diminished king¬ 
dom meet both its own expenditure, and the contributions levied on it by the conqueror. 
A minister was wanted; for dominecrin'g France'would not allow Ilardenberg, the head 
of the Anti-Gallican party, and listened to only when it was too late, to retain his of¬ 
fice, and he retired to Riga. Prettez Monsieur Stdn^ said Napoleon to the king, c*est 
un homme d*csprit ,**and Stein was made minister. In spirit, he was a minister entirely 
suited to the times; but he wanted caution^ and forgot tliat in politics, even in changing 
for the better, some consideration must be paid to what for centuries has been bad and 
universal. He was not merely bold, he was fearless; but he was thoroughly despotic in his 
character; having a good object once in his eye, he rushed on to it, regardless of. the 
mischief which he might be doing in his hast^ and tearing up and throwing down all 
that stood in his way, with a vehemence which even Uie utility of his purpose did not 
always justify. 

btein was too honest a man long to retain the favour of France. An interested letter 
informed the cabinet of St Cloud, that he was governing for Prussdan,^ not for French 
purposes; and the king^ was leguestcd to dismiss Ic nommi He retired to Prague, 
and amused himself with reading lectures on history to hU daughters. His redrement 
was followed by a son of interregnum of ministers, who could contrive nothing except 
the cession of Silesia to Frartce, instead of paying the contributions. From necessity, 
HaTden!)erg was recalled; and whoever will take the trouble of going over <the princi|ml 
acts of hia administration will acknowledge, not only that he was the ablest minister 
Prussia has ever possessed, but likewise, that few statesmen, in the 'inostentatiow|)"path 
of internal improvement, have effected^ in so brief an intervil, so many weighty tmd 
beneficial changes,—interrupted as he was by a war of unexampled importance, which 
he began with caution, prosecuted with energy, and terminated in triumph. He recei¬ 
ved Prussia stripped of half its extent, its honours blighted, its finances ruine^ its re¬ 
sources at once exhausted by foreign contributions, and depressed by andent relations 
among the different classes of society, which custom had consecrated, and sdfishness 
was vehement to defend. He has left ii td his king, enlarged in extent, Md mtored to 
its fame; with a-well-ordered system of finance, not more defective or extravagant than 
the struggle for the redemption of the kingdom rendered: nepessary; and, above all, he 
has left it fieed from those restraints Which bound up fhe cap^ries of its industry, akd 
were the sources at once of personal degradation and notional^verty. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten, that, while Hardenberg had often to contend, in the course of these re¬ 
forms, now with .the jealousies of town eorporatibns, and with the united influence 
and prejudices ^the aristocracy, he stood io the difficult sitaation of a foreigner in the 
kingdom which he governed, unsupported by family desemt or hereditary influence. 
His power rested on the perst^ confidence of the king In ^ talents and bionesty, and 
the confidence which all of the people who ever thought on such matters, reposed iwthe 
general spirit of his policy. , ^. 

It was on agriculture that Prussia had chiefly to rd^, arid the rdadons b^eeq. the. 
peasantry who laboured the sml and the proprietors, chi^y of the nobility, who owned 

- l-- - • . -~ I..- ■ 

• See Teur in Germany, in 1820,1821, 1822. (Eduburgh, Constable, 2 vols. Ifimo.) 
Volume second, p. 110 , et scq. 
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tVwerc of a most depresaing nature. The most venturous of all Uaxdenbefg's measuKS 
was that lijr which he ^tir^ new-modelled the system^ and (^d nothing less than cre^ 
ate a new'&rder of inde^dent landed ^rqirietdi^ /The BrbunferQtiln^gktH^ or heredi¬ 
tary subjection of the peasantry to the proprietors of tlte estates on which th^ were 
bto, had bem already abolished by Stein : Next weri Temoved the' absurd restrictions 
whi<di had SO long openUed, with accumulating force, to dimittish-tiie productiveness uf 
land, by fettering the proprietor'nht 'tnerely hi thcdiSpoid, hufiswan in the mode of 
odtivating his^est&te. Then came forth, hi 1810, a royal edict, eflectlng, b]^ a single 
* stroke of the pen, a gfoater and more dedsiyn change mn has rcaulted nom any mo¬ 
dem legislative a^ and one on which a more populitf form of g<#e^thent would scarce¬ 
ly have ventured. It bnacted, that all the jpes^try of the kin^iun should in foture be 
iiee, heredifS^prOpiietors of the lands wbicli hitherto they had heU only as hereditary 
tenants, on ixmmtion foal they gave up to the landlord a fixed proportion of them. Tlic 
peasant^ formed two classes. 'The first ooiupisted of chose who enjoyed what may be 
termed'a hereditary lease, that is, who held lands to which the landiom was bound, on 
the death of the tenant in possession, to admit his successor* or, at least, some near re¬ 
lation. The right of landlord was thus greatly inferior to of unlimited proper¬ 
ty ; he had not his choice of a tenant; the lease was lik^y to remain in the same family 
as long os the estate in hk own; and, in general, he had not the power of increasing the 
rent, whidi had been originally fixed, centuries, perhaps, before, Whether it consisted in 
produce or services. These peasants, on giving up one^third of their farms to the land¬ 
lord, becaaie.unlimited proprietors of the reminder. The second class consisted of pea¬ 
sants .whose tide endured only for life, or a fixed term of years. In this case, the land¬ 
lord was not bound to continue the lease, on its termination, to die former tenant, or any 
of his descendants ; bpt sdU he was for foom being unlimited proprietor-; he was bound 
to r^dace the former te^^ant with a person of the same rank.; he was prohibited to take 
the lands into his own possession, or cultivate them with his own o^ital.* His right, 
however, was clearly mote absolute than in the former case, and it is difficult to see what 
chum the tenant could set up beyond the endurance uf his lease. That such restrictions 
rendered the estate less valuable to the proprietor, may have been a very good reason for 
abolishing them entirely, but seems to be no reason at all for taking a portion of the 
lands from him who hid every right to them, to give it to him who had no right what¬ 
ever, but that of possession, under his tmpoxnry lease.. But this clast of peasants, too, 
(and th^ are supposed to have been by for the more numerous,) on giving up one-half 
Of their farms, b^me absolute proprietors of the remainder. The half thus taken from 
the landlords, ap^ars just to have been a price exacted from them for the more valu* 
able enjoyment of the oilier;—as if tlic government had said to them, g^ve up to our 
disposal a certain portion of your estates^ and we shall so sweep away ^ose old restric¬ 
tions which render them unproductive to you, that what remains will speedily be as va¬ 
luable as the whole was before. 


It cannot be denied, therefore, that this famous edict, especially in the latter of the 
two cases, was a very atom interference with the rights of private property ; nor is it 
wonderful that thosewhom ft was directed should have sternly opposed it; but 
the imuister was sterner stilL He found the fihanccs rained, and tlie treasury attacked 


by demands, wliich required that the treasury should be filled; he saw the imperious ne¬ 
cessity of rendering agriculture more productive; and tliough it may be doubted, whe¬ 
ther w same end mi^it not have been gained by new-modelling the relations between 
the parties, as landlord and tenant, instead of stripping the fonuer to create a new race 
of proprietors, there is no doubt at all as to the success of tlie measure, in increasing the 
productiveness of the soil* Kveu those of the aristocracy, who have waged war most 
bittaly against Hardenberg^s reforms,’ allow foat, in regard to agriculture, this law has 
pTodffced incredilde good. * It must be confessed,* says one of them, ^ that, in ten years, 
U has carried us forward a whole century ;*i*«>tlie best of all expethnental proofs how in- 
jurknu the old relations between the prf^rietors and the labourers of the soil must have 
been to Hie prosperity of riie country. 

Tbeidirect operation of this measure neeessarily was to make a great deal of property 
change hands ; hut this effect was farther increased by its indirect operation. The law 
appeared at fi moment when the grtoter part of the estates of the nobility were burden¬ 
ed with debts, and the prt^rietors were now deprived of their rentals. They indeed had 
land riiro^ back upon their hands; but this only multiplied their embwassments. 
In the hands of their boors, the soil had been productive to thexn; now that it was in 
Utcir mm, j^ey liad nrither skill -nor capita to carry on its profitable cultivatbn, and 


'0 focifiafitHi has lometimcs been ase^hed to anxiety to keep up the tnppben of thi peasantry 

10 fiO the nnnieB; a more probable explanalM utobe found Ih the esEomptlon of the nobility, that is, 
generally qpeahvig»'the landboldws, ftom taxadcai. They eitobfiSkd this eXenmrtikm in favour of the 
ptoprity Whiriiw^y rrialned in their own hands, hyktandonhig to taxation the lands which they had 
^ven craft pewantTVi Bituenth*tfe* It beeame die interest ofttsi thpwn to prevent any di¬ 

minution os n^fiiusrahdfo, the only taxafele fauid m tbs eotUMkSC* '-Twabofish this restriction, was 
one of Stria's Minkfiforih, in 180S; forlw without eneep- 
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new loana only added to the intereat which already threatened to oonaame iu probable 
fruits. ' The consequmce of all this was. that, besides the portion*of land secured in 
free property to the peasantry! much of the remainder came into the market, and the 
purchasers were generally persons who had acquired wealth by trade or manufactures.* 
The sale of the royal domidns, to supply the necessities of the state, operated power, 
fully in the same way. These ^mains idways formed a most important item in the 
revenue of a German prince, and one wbidi was totally independent of any control, even 
that of the imperfectly constituted eltates. In Prussia, they were estimated to yield 
annually nearly half a million Sterling* even in the huids of farmers, and, under the 
changes which have so rapidly augmented the value of Uie soil all over the kingdom, 
they would soon have become much moce profitable. But, while compelled to tax se.* 
verely the property of his subjects, the king refused to spare hia own ; and, in 1811, an 
edict was issued, authorizing the sale of the royal domains at twenty-five years' purchase 
of the estimated rental. These, too, passed into the hands of the purchasers not con¬ 
nected with the aristocracy; for the aristocracy, so far from being able to purchase the 
estates of otliers, were selling their own estates to pay their debts. The party opj^osed 
to Hardenberg has not ceased to lament that tlie Crown should thus have been shorn of 
its native and independent glories 5 ‘ for it ought to bg powerful,' sny they, * by its own 
revenues and possessions.' Out principles of government teach us a different doctrine. 

Beneficial as the ecpnomical effects of this division of property may have been, its po¬ 
litical results arc no less important. It has created a new class of citizens, and these 
the most valuable of all citizens; every trace, not merely of subjection, but'of restraint, 
has been removed from the industrious, but poor and degraded peasants, andthey have 
at once been converted into independent landed proprietors, resembling much the petits 
propru.taire.s created by the French Revolution. In jPomerania, for example, the estates 
of the nobility were calculated to contun 2G0 square miles. Those of free proprietors, 
not noble, only five miles. Of the.former, about 100 were Bauernfv]fe^ in the hands of 
the peasantry; and^ by the operation of the law, 60 of tliese would still remain the pro¬ 
perty of the boors who cultivated them. Thus there is now twelve times as much land¬ 
ed property, in this province, belonging to persons who are not noble, as there was before 
the appearance of this edict. The race of boors is not extinct; for the provisions of the 
law are not imperative, if both parties prefer remaining in their old relation ; but this 
is a preference wh'ch, on the part of the peasant at least, is not t4) be expect^. Care 
has been taken that no new relations of the same kind shall be formed. A proprietor 
might settle his agricultural servants upon his grounds, giving them land, instead of 
wages, and binding them to hereditary service; this would just have been the seed of 
n new race of boors to toil under the old personal serviced. Probably the thing had been 
attempted; for, iu 1611, an edict appeared, which,' while it allows the proprietor to pay 
his servants in whole or in part with tlieuse of land, limits the duration of such a con¬ 
tract to twelve years. It prohibits him absolutely from giving these families land he- 
rilahlj! on condition of service; if a single acre is to be given in property, it must either 
be a proper sale, or a fixed rent must ^ stipulated in money or produce. Hardenberg 
was resolved that his measure should he complete. 

When to the peasants who have thus become landholders, is added the numerous 
dags of citizens, not noble, who liave come into the possession of landed property by the 
sales of the royal domains, and the necessities of so many of the higher orders, it is not' 
difficult to foresee the political consequences of such a body of citizens gradually rising 
in wealth and respectability, and dignified by that feeling of self-esteem which usually 
accompanies tlie independent possession of property. Unless their progress be impeded 
by extraneous circumstances, they must rise to poHricdl influence, because they iv^ll 
gradually become fitting dqxMitarics of it* It would scarcely be too much to say, ihke 
the Prussian government must have contemplated such a c^nge; for its administra¬ 
tion, during the last fourteen years, has been directed to produce a state of society in 
wUicIi pure despotism cannot long exist but by force; it has been throwing its subjects 
into those relatio*ns which, by the very course of nature, give the people political influence 

• .. _ _ I 

• * It mil scarcely be believed that, up to 1807, a person not noUe could only by aocidont find a piece 
of Lind, whatever number of estates might be in the market, which he would be allmoed io purchase, 
ny far the greater portion of tlie landed property consist^ of estates-noble; and if the proprietor 
brought his estate into the market, only a nobleman could purchase it The merchant; the l^ker, 
the artist, ffie manufsetuTer, evsry eitisen, in short, who had acquired vaalth by industry and skill, 
lay imder an absolute psohibition aminstinvesting it in land, unless he ptsviously purchased a optent 
of nobihjy, br stumbled on one of those few spots which, in former days, bad escaped &e hands of a 
noble proprietor, small in number, and seldom in the market^ ^ Even rreonick die Great lent his aiij 

pursuits,--s plan whichledto the depression'of agriculture^ the- s^Iqc-- , , 

aait was directed in vain to cherish artificially a nvinufactudng activity, on which the country is much 
less dependent. This bauld not poMibly last; the noMe proprietors were regularly becoming poorer,., 
and the stme coujnc of evabts which oompellcd so many of thorn to sell disabled them generally, from 
buying: dostltute of em;dul to cuj^vate meir ovn estates, it was not among ifmm that the tiurvliaserf 
of the royal domains ibre to be looked for. In 1807, Stein sw^t away the whole mass of absurd r«« 
strictions, and every man was made capable of holding every kind of property. 
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by toll^&g tifa^m fit to eteM^ it. It'there anything in political hbtoty tfafrt ahouldmake 
tta with to tee them in poatestion of it sooner ? Is it not bette»K t^t .liberty should 
rise spontaneously from a soil prepared for its tecepti^t and in which its seras have 
gradually bm maturing in the natural progress of s(^e^« than riolently to plant it on 
atony and ^omy ground^ where no congenial qualities give attsn^ to its roots, and' 
beauty to its blossoms, where it does not throw wide its perennial j^adow, under which 
the people may find happiness and refuge, hut springs upt like the ^ourd of Jonah, in 
the night of popular tumult, and unnatard and ektravsgaat innovation, to perish in the 
morning bmeathihe heat of recldess faction, or the consuming fi^ of foreign interfe¬ 
rence ? ' 

Thits grOat, and somewhat violent measuroy^f creating in the s^tc a new order of cl- 
tizens possessing independent propnty, was preceded and fin^wed by a crowd of other 
reforms, sH tending to the same end, to let loose the eaergies of all classes of the peo¬ 
ple, and bring them into a more corafoiteble social relation to each other. While the 
peasantiT were not only set free, but converted into landholders, tlie aiistocucy were 
sternly deprived of that exemptitm fixmi^taxatum which, more than anything else, ren¬ 
ders ^em odious in every country where it has been al^wed to remain- They stnig- 
gled hard to keep their estates beyond the reach of the land tax, but the king and Hard- 
enberg were inflexible: ^Welmpe,’ says the royal edict, ^that those to whom this 
measure will apply will reflect, that, in future, they will be free &om the reproach of 
escaping public burdens at the expence of their fellow-subjects. They will likewise re¬ 
flect, that the tax to be laid upon them will sot equal the expence to which they would 
be put, if called on to perform the military services which originidly burdened their 
estates/ The whole financial system acquired an uniformity and equality of distribu¬ 
tion, which simplified it to all, and diminished the expence of collection, while it in¬ 
creased the revenue. Above idl, that anomalous system, under which every province 
had its own budget, and its peculiar taxes, was destroyed, and Hardenberg, after 
much opposition, carried through one uniform and universal system for the whole mo¬ 
narchy. This enabled him to get rid of another monstrous ev^ Under the miserable 
System of financial separation, every province and every town was surrounded with cus- 
* tom-houses, taxing and watching the productions of its neighbours, as if they came from 
foreign countries, and discouraging all internal communication. The whole was swept 
away. At the same time, the national expenditure in its various departments, the waya 
and means, tlie state of the public debt, and the funds for meeting it, were given forth 
with a publicity which produced confidence in Prussia, and alarm, as setting a bad ex¬ 
ample, in some less prudent cabinets. Those amongst ourselves who clamour most 
loudly against the misconduct of the Prussian government, will allow, that the scculari- 
xarion and sale of the church lands was a liberal and patriotic measure; those who more 
wuely think, that an arbitrary attack on any species of property endangers the security 
of all property, will lament tliat the public necessities should have rendered it adviseable. 
The servitudes of thirlagc,* o£ brewing beer, and distilling spirituous liquors, existed 
in their most oppressive form, discouraging agriculture, and fostering the ruinous spirit 
- of monopoly. They were abolished with so unsparing a hand, that, though indemnifi- 
' cation was not absolutely refused, the forms and m<^es of proof of loss sustained to 
found a claim to it were of such a nature, as to render it difficult to be procured, and 
trifling when made good. This was too unsparing. 

In the towns there was much less to be done; it was only necessary to release their 
arts and manufactures from old restraints, and.rouse their citizens to an interest in the 
public wesL Hardenberg attempted tlie first by a measure on which more popular go¬ 
vernments have not yet bold enough to venture, however strongly it has been re- 
^oCmmended by political economists; he struck down at one blow all guildries and cor¬ 
porations,—not those larger forms, which include all the cidzens of a town, and consti¬ 
tute a horoughy but those subordinate forms which regard particular dasses and profes- 
uons. But, whether it was from views of finance, or that he found himself compelled, 
by opposing interests, to yield something to the old prindple, that thtf public is totally 
p enquired to judge who serves them well, and who serves them badly, but must have 
Mrae person to make the discovery for them, the Chancdlor s6cms to have lost his way. 
in this measure. He left every man at liberty to follow every profession, free from the 
fetters of an incorporated body; but he converted the government into one huge, uni¬ 
versal corporation,’ and allowed ho man to pursue any profession without annu^y pro¬ 
curing and paying for the permission of the state. The Gewerltteuer^ introduced in 
. IBlO, is a yearly tax on every man wht» follows a piofesrion^ on account of that pro. 

' 'fession; it is like our ale and pedlar licences, but it is. universaL So far, it is only 
financial; but the licence by no means follows as a matter of course, and here reappears 
the incorporation spirit; every member of those professions, which are held to concern 
more nearly the public weal, must jfkodxLce a certifl^te of me provincial government, 


« Let those who aanise the MMiia govenunent of dsreffsrdina^ Improvement of iU subjects re* 
fleet, that it was oiUf In 1799, mat the British Piarliament dsouflK^ eontriving means to teteue the 
—^ cwiMiit Anm UlU servitude^ 
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he is duly qualified to exercise it. Doctors and chimney-sweepij midvives and 
ship-buildmf notaries-publie and mill^wrights, booksdlera and makers of water-pipes, 
widi a host of other equally homograeous professionalists, must be guaranteed by that 
department of the government within whose sphere their occupation is most naturally 
included, ’as perfectly fit to execute their professions. The system is cumbeisonic, but 
it wants, at least, the exclusive erprif Ac corps of corporations. 

The otlier and more important object, that of rousing the citizens to an active concern 
in the afiatrs of their own community, had already been accomplished by Stein in his 
Stadteordnnvff^ or ('onstitution for the cities, which was completed and promulgated in 
]80fi. He did not go tlie length of annual parliaments and universal suffrage, for the 
magistracy is elected only every third year; hut the elective franchise is so widely di^ 
tributed among all resident householders, of a certain income or rental, that none are ex« 
eluded whom it would be proper to admit Nay, complaints arc sometimes heard from 
persons of foe upper ranks, that it compels them to give up paying any attention to ci¬ 
vic affairs, because it places too direct and overwhelming an influence in the hands of 
foe lower orders. There can be no doubt, however, of the good whicli it has done, were 
foere nothing else tlian the publicity which it has bestowed on tlie management and pro¬ 
ceeding of public and charitable institutions. The first merchant of Jlreslau, the sc- 
ednd city of the monarchy, told me it was impossible to conceive what a change it had 
effected for the better, and what interest every citizen now took in the public affairs of 
foe corporation, in hospitals and schools, in roads, and bridges, and pavements, and 
water-pipes. ‘ I^ay,’ added he, ‘ by our example, we have even compelled the Catho¬ 
lic charities to print accounts of their funds and proceedings; for, without doing so, 
they could not have stood against us in public confidence.’ 'J’his is the true view of the 
matter; nor is there any danger that the democratic principle will be extravagant in the 
subordinate communities, while tlie despotic principle is so strong in the general govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

' ‘^Siich ha^been the general spirit of foe administration of Prussia, since tlie battle of 
Jena; and it would be gross injustice to her government to deny, that in all this it has 
acted with art lionest and effective view to the public welfare, and has betrayed anything 
but a selfish or prejudiced attachment to old and mischievous relations; that was no 
part of the character of cither Stein or Hardcnberg. The government is in its forms a 
dcspoticonc; it wields a censorship ; it is armed with a strict and stern police; and, in 
one sense, the property of the subject is at its disposal, in so far as the portion of his 
goods which he shall contribute to the public service depends only on the pleasure of the 
government; but let not our just hatred of despotic forms make us blind to substantial 
good. Under these forms, the government, not more from jioUcy than inclination, has 
been guilty of no oppressions which might place it in dangerous opposition to public 
feeling or opinion; while it has crowded its administration with a rapid succession of 
ameliorations, which gave new life to all the weightiest interests of tlic state, and 
brought all classes of society into a more natural array, and which only ignorance or 
prejudice can deny to havo been equally beneficial to die people, and honourable t<i the 
executive, I greatly doubt, whefoer there be any example of a popular government 
doing so much teal good in so short a time, and with so much continued effect. When 
a minister roots out abuses which impede individual prosperity, gives free coiirse to the 
arts and industry of the country, throws open to the degraded the paths of comfort and 
respectability, and brings down the artificial privileges of the high to that elevation which 
nature demands in every stable form-of political society; while he thus prepares a people 
for a popular government, while, at the same time, by this very preparation, he creates 
foe s^est and most unfailing means of obtaining it,<hc stands much higher, as a states¬ 
man and philosopher, than the minister wlio rests satisfied with the easy praise, and the 
more than doubtful experiment, of giving popular forms to a people which knows nei¬ 
ther how to value nor exercise them. The statesmen of tliis age, more than of any others 
ought to have learned the folly of casting the political pearl before swine. 

‘‘ This is no defence of despotism; it is a statement of the good which foe Prussian 
government has done, and an elucidation of foe general spirit of improvement in whfph 
it has acted; hut it furnishes no reason for retaining the despotic forms under which 
this good has been wrought out, so soon as the pub& wishes require, and the public 
mind is, in some racasur^ capable of using more liberal and manly instruments. On 
the other hand, it is most unfair (and yet, in rdatibn to Prussia, nothing is more com¬ 
mon) to forget what a monarch has done for his subjects, in our hatred of tlie fact that 
he has done it without their assistance, and to set down his goiremment as a mere igno¬ 
rant, selfish, and debasing tyranny. The despotism of Prussia stands as far above tint 
of Naples, or Austria, or Spain, as our own constitution stands above the mutilated 
Charter of France. The people are personally attached to their king; and, in r^ard 
to his government, they feel and recognize the real good which has been done infinhdy 
more strongly than the want of foe unknown good which is yet to he atutined, and whidi 
alone can secu^i the con^huance of all the rest. . Tliey have not enjoyed the political 

voi.. xi^r; ‘ 2 1 
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experience and education which would teach them value of this security; and even 
the better informed classes tremble at the thought of exacting it by populiw clamour, 
because they see it must speedily come of itself. From the Elbe to the Oder, I found 
nothing to make me believe in dm existence of that general discontent and ripeness for ^ 
revolt which have been broadly asserted, more than once, to exist in Prussia; and it * 
would be wonderful to find a j^ple to. whom all political thinking is new, who knew 
nothing of political theories, and suffer no personal oppressions, ready to raise the shout 
of insurrection. 

To this it b commonly added, that the^eraldbooutent is onlj forcibly k^t down 
by the large standing army. The more 1 understood the consrituUon of the Prussian 
array, the more difficult J found it to admit thb constantly^r^ated assertion. Not only 
b every male, of a certain a^e, a regularly trained soldier, the most difficult of all popu¬ 
lations to be crushed by force, when th^ are once warmed by a popular cause, but by 
far the greater part of this supposed despotic instrument cemsists of men taken, and ta¬ 
ken only for a time, from the body uf citizens agiunst whom they ore to be employed. 
There is always, indeed, a very large army on foot, and the foreign relations of Prussia 
render the maintenance of a large force indbpensable; but it is, in fact, a militia. ^ We 
imve no standing army at all, properly speaking,* said an officer of the Guards to me; 

‘ what may be called our standing army is, in reality, nothing but a school, in which 
all citizens, without exception, between twenty and thirty-two years of age, are trained to 
be soldiers. Three years arc reckoned sufficient for tliis purpose. A third of our army 
is annually changed. Those who have served tlicir three years are sent home, form 
w'hat is called the .War Reserve, and, in case of war, are first called out. Their place 
is supplied by a new draught from the young men who have not yet been out; and 
so it goes on.’ Surely a niUitary force so constituted b not that to which a despot can 
well trust for enchaining a struggling people; if popular feeling.wcre against him, these 
men would bring it along with them to his very standard. I cannot help thinking, 
that, if it were once come to this between the people and government of Prussia, it would 
sot be in his own bayonets, but in those of Russia and-Austria, that Frederick William 
would have to sock a trust-worthy aUy. 

. It will never do to judge of the general feriing of a country from the mad tenets of 
academical youths, (who are despb^ by none more heartily than by the ]>eople them, 
selves,) or from the still less pardonable excesses of hot-boaded teachers. When 1 was 
in Berlin, a plot, headed by a schoolmaster, was detected in Stargard, in Pomerania ; 
tlic object was, to proclaim tlie Spanish Constitution, and assassinate the ministers and 
other persons of weight who might naturally be supposed to be hostile to the innovation. 
'I'his no more proves the Prussian people to be ripe for revolt, than it proves them to 
be ready to be murderers. 

In judpng of the political feelings of a country, a Briton is apt to be deceived by 
Ilia own pohtic^ habits still more than by partial oh^rvation. The political exercises 
and education which we enjoy, are riches which we may well wbh to see in the posses¬ 
sion of others; but they lead us into a thousand Mlacies, when they make us conclude, 
from what our own feelings would be under any given institutions, tliat another people, 
whose very prejudices go with its government, must be just as ready to present a claim 
of right, bring the king to trial, or declare the throne to be vacant. Prussb is by nu 
means the only country of Germany where the people know nothing of that love of po¬ 
litical thinking and information whi^ pervades oursrives. But Prussia is in the true course 
to arrive at it; the most useful clabes of her society are gradually rising in wealth, re¬ 
spectability, and importance; and, ere long, her government, in the natural course of 
titingB, must admit popular elements. If tbrdgn influence, and, above all, that of Rus¬ 
sia, fdiose leaden weight is said to hang too heavily already on the cabinet of Berlin, do 
not interfere, I shall be deceived if the change be either demanded with outrageous da- 
mouT from below, or refused with unwise and selfish obstinacy from above. No people 
of the continent better deserves political liberty than the Germans; for none will wait 
for it more patiently, receive it more tliaoJtfully, or use it with greater moderation." 

KOKTH. 

Thank ye^ ODoherty^-that's a good boy. 

ODOHEHTY. 

May I take the book hom^ with me ? I must certaiuljr read the rest of it. 

KORTH. 

By all means. I assure you you will find the writing throughout dever, the 
facts interesting, and the tone excellent. Ring, Morgan, 1 must have my 
chair. 


< nMJJanifitie dwi Co. 
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DK M^CIITk’S life OF ANDREW MELVILLE. 


Tiiv Cliri^tiau religion, ever since 
its birth, has acU'il like a Deity u])on 
earth, and its history loruis a chain of 
stupendous iniraclos. Its wonderful 
origin, its miraculous spread, its asto¬ 
nishing iriuinphs, the mighty changes 
whicli it has wrouglit in tlie conduct 
and condition of mankind, and the in- 
estiinablebenefits wliicli it has shower¬ 
ed upon the nations that have prac¬ 
tised it,—these thingsamaze us in con¬ 
templating them with tiieir superhu¬ 
man cliaractcr, and ovcTwliehn us willi 
the conviction, that Christianity must 
of necessity ha^^c proceeded iVoiii Ilea- 
ven- 

The Heformation, or, to s])i ak more 
correctly, the resuscitation of this re¬ 
ligion, after it had been virtually de¬ 
stroyed by those who professed to be 
its own niinist(‘rs, exhibited character¬ 
istics but little less wondcrl'ul than 
those which it displayed in its first rise 
and progress. In the one case, as in 
thcotlier, it triumphed by trampling 
under its feet what seemed to be the 
laws of nature, and moral and physi¬ 
cal impossibilities. Nearly all earthly 
authorities were opjxiscd to tlu* re¬ 
formers—rulers, as well as subjects, 
were almost everywhere, with regard 
to religious matters, the slaves of the 
Pope—the Catholic religion possessed 
everything that could render it attrac¬ 
tive in the eyes of governments, and 
that of the reformers displayed many 
things that were calculatetl to fill go¬ 
vernments with dislike and dread. The 
Catholic clergy left nothingunemploy- 
ed that promised to seduce and enslave- 


mankind ; they indulged the passions, 
tolerated almost every sin, filled the 
path tolieaven with worldly pleasures, 
ensured paradise to the whole of their 
followers, and doomed all wlio might 
forsake them to perdition ; while the 
reformers forbade even innocent amuse¬ 
ments, insisted upon self-denial and 
privations, made salvation a matter of 
ilifricult attainment, and used that for 
making proselytes whicli \\‘ds in the 
highest degree unpalatable to human 
nature. Yet the powerless jirevailed 
against themighty—governments were 
comjueved by the books and sermons 
of a few proscribed individuals—the 
moHtpowiTful cliains that could be ri- 
vetted on nations were broken by the 
mere breath of those whom the world 
was instructed to regard as the accur¬ 
sed instruments of the devil—human 
nature rejected gratification for auste¬ 
rities and mortifications, and Christi¬ 
anity once more became a reality, as 
well as a name, to bestow on mankind 
temporal benefits and eternal happi¬ 
ness. 

'i'lie same end was to be reached in 
different nations, the circumstances of 
whicli were ]K?rfectly dissimilar; and 
therefore the Heformation woiked in 
different countries by instruments of 
the most opposite character. In one 
it employed the humblest individual, 
in another a monarch was its uncon¬ 
scious agent; here the poor and igno¬ 
rant fought its battles, there the nobi¬ 
lity ranked among its most efficient 
champions. Political intrigues, the un¬ 
principled strife of factions, national 


• The Life of Andrew Melville, containing Illustratums of the Ecclesiastical and 
liiterary History of Scotland, during the latter Part of the Sixteenth and beginning of 
the Sevenlecntli Century. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 2 vols. fivo. Second Edition^ 
Blackwood, Edinburgh : Cadell, London, 1824. 
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quarrels, the proflif?acy and crimes of 
sovereigns, extraordinary and unnatu¬ 
ral events, the oHbrts of those who up¬ 
held tlie cause of Catholicism, all har¬ 
moniously conspired to give success to 
* the Uc/bnnation. It was essential for 
its sticccss, as far as human reason can 
judge, tliat the guilt of Alary of Scot¬ 
land and 1 Icnry the Eighth of England 
was so great, and was of so singular a 
character. Considered apait ihnn the 
Heforniation, all these things seem hut 
a chaos of accidenls; but, considered 
in connexion with it, they ajipcar to 
form a wonderful coinbination—a 
sclunnc so complex, vast, magnilicent, 
and ])t'rfeot, as to render it imj>t)ssil)lo 
for us to ascribe it to chance, or to any¬ 
thing less than over-ruling l^rovidencc. 

I'erhfips the most curious and inte¬ 
resting }»ortion oi‘ the history of the 
Jleformatioii appci tains to Scotland. 
Tlie beauty of Alary—her wild and fa¬ 
tal attiiclinicnt—tlie rotnanLic and sin¬ 
gular nature of her errors and guilt— 
the soft and womanish character of her 
conduct, notwithstanding its crimi¬ 
nality—and her inisforluncs and sor¬ 
rows;—tlietoweringeharactcrof Knox 
—his fire and heroism—his austerity 
and inflexibility—the prodigious inm 
fluence wdiich he acquired by his ta¬ 
lents and zeal—tind tlic reniarkablc 
vicissitudes through which he jiasscd; 
—all these matters, combined with the 
striking and contrasted cliaracters and 
deeds of the other personages, who in¬ 
tentionally or unconsciously bore a 
part in tlie liefonnation of Scotland, 
give to its history the seductive air and 
dramatic interest of a romance. 

J)r Al'Crie's literary fame is too well 
established to need from us support or 
illustration, and we notice his Life of 
Melville rather to direct the attention 
of such of our readers as are unac¬ 
quainted with it, to a work replete 
with interest and instruction, than to 
emblazon his merits. If Alelville and 
Janies will not take hold of the feel¬ 
ings like Knox and Mary, and if the 
struggles which established and over¬ 
threw the IVesbyterian polity will not 
bear comparison, in point of impor¬ 
tance, vviln the events of the Reforma¬ 
tion, the book still fulls but little be¬ 
low its learned author’s Life of Knox, 
with regard to its capability of yield¬ 
ing pleasure and profit. It is, in fact, 
as Dr M'Cric observes, a continuation 
of that work, with respect to the eccle¬ 
siastical history of Scotland, and it 


places before us the conduct of tlte Re¬ 
formers after they had crushed Popery, 
their contests with Morton and James, 
their triumph over ^Ipiscopacy, and 
their subsequent overthrow; and it 
moreover gives a mass of information 
touching the state of learning in Scot¬ 
land during this period of Scottish his¬ 
tory. Our readers will readily believe, 
tliat such a writer as Dr APCrie could 
not write on matters like these with¬ 
out producing a most valuable publi¬ 
cation. 

Andrew Alelville sprung, in 1A15, 
from a highly respectable family, 
though Ins father seems to have pos¬ 
sessed but a slender fortune. After' 
giving evidences of great genius, and 
making himself master of all the learn¬ 
ing that could be gained in liis own 
country, be left it at the age of jiine- 
teen, to prosecute bis studies on the 
CotuinciU. lie went first to Paris, and 
afterwards to (Jeneva. He distinguish¬ 
ed himself at both places, and became 
acquainttd with several of the first 
scliolars of the age. 

The Ueformers had to fight their 
way against governments, and there¬ 
fore they were compelled to mingle 
politics with religion ; they could not 
advance a step without asserting the 
principles of civil liberty, and attem])t- 
ing both to define and to contract the 
power of rulers. This imperious ne¬ 
cessity will go far towards justifying 
tlicm for assuming to so great an ex¬ 
tent as they did the character of politi¬ 
cians, They cut, howevij:, but a sorry 
figure in this character, and they were 
unable to practise the principles of li¬ 
berty when the power came into their 
hands. With the celebrity whicli Ge¬ 
neva acquired for the political nature 
of the theology taught within it, our 
readersare familiar. It was there, in the 
words of Dr APCrie, that Knox first 
felt the hallowed fiainc of liberty kin¬ 
dle in his breast; and, while he breath¬ 
ed the free air of that republic, ho 
conceived the enterprize of breaking 
the fetters of religious and political 
bondage by which his native country 
was enthralled;” and it was there 
where Alelville became confirmed in 
those o^nnions which had animated 
Knox. 

Melville returned to his native 
country, after an absence of ten years, 
with a brilliant reputation for piety, 
talents, and learning. He receivetl an 
offer of being appointed domestic in- 
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structor to the Recent Mortou until a 
more yaluable situation could be given 
him, which he ileclincd; and he soon 
after was admitted Principal of the 
university of Glasgow. The literary 
history of the university of Glasgow, 
observes Dr M^Crie, “ properly com¬ 
mences with Melville, tiiough the se¬ 
minary had subsisted for upwards of a 
century before he was connected with 
it.” He found it literally in a state of 
ruin; and, by bis energy, perseve- 
ra)ice, and talents, he speedily raised 
it to a flourisliing condition. 

When Melville returned to Scot¬ 
land ecclesiastical matters were in 
great confusion. The Popish Church 
had just been overthrown, and the re¬ 
formed one had assumed no settled 
and recognized form. 

‘‘ The young King was still a minor, 
and Jame&, Earl of Morton, exercised the 
supreme authority, to which he had been 
raised on the death of the former regent, 
the Earl of The revenues of 

the Church tempted his cupidity; and, as 
the sacredness of that fund had been al¬ 
ready violated, he looked to it as the most 
convenient source of enriching hin^sclf, and 
increasing the number of his dependent'^. 
The irregularities of his private life made 
Inni dread the rep' oofs and censures of die 
preachers; and tlie dependence whicli lie 
li'id on lilizabcth, consi)ired, with his love 
of power, in inducing him to seek the sup¬ 
pression of the liberties of the (Jhurch, and 
to bring it as nearly as possible to a con¬ 
formity, in point of govermuent, with the 
Church of lOngland. 

“ Tile Cliurgh of Scotland, from the be¬ 
ginning of the Rcforniadon, did not ac¬ 
knowledge any permanent ecclesiastical 
olfice superior to that of the pastor; the 
employment of superintendents was a pro¬ 
visional and temporary expedient adopted 
to supply the deficiency of ministers. The 
superintendents posscssetl no episcopal au- 
tliority in the common acceptation of that 
tenn; they were ordained in the same man¬ 
ner as other pastors, and derived the spe¬ 
cial powers with which they were invested 
from the General Assemblies of theChurch, 
to which they were made accountable at 
every meeting for all their managements. 
At the establishment of the Reformation, 
the Popish prelates, secular and regular, 
were allowed to retain the greater part of 
their revenues; and they continued to oc¬ 
cupy their seats in Parliament, to whidi 
they were entitled, in the eye of the law, 
equally as other lords, as long as their ba¬ 
ronial benedees were not taken from them 
by tlie state. Some of them embraced the 
reformed doctrines; but even these did not 
represent the Protestant Church in Parlia¬ 
ment ; and, if they (mcised any ecclesi¬ 


astical authority, it was not*in the charac¬ 
ter of bishops, but in consequence of their 
having been admitted into the ministry, or 
of their having received a specific commis¬ 
sion to that purpose from the General As¬ 
sembly. This observation may be applied 
to deaneries, rectories, and inferior livings. 
With the exception of the third part, die 
incumbents enjoyed their benedees; and, 
upon joining the Protestant Church, they 
were admitted ministers, if found qualified, 
ac^rding to the ordinary forms. In this 
case, the rank which they had held in the 
Popish Church, and the benefices which 
they continued to enjoy, gave them no pre¬ 
cedence or superiority to their brethren, al¬ 
though they might still be called by their 
old titles in the way of courtesy, or from 
the power of custom. 

“ In this state'matters continued until 
die year 1571, when it became necessary 
to fill several prelacies become vacant by 
the deatli or the forfeiture of the incum¬ 
bents. The (Church had already expressed 
her judgment on the subject, both in the 
Book of Discipline, and in representations 
repeatedly made to the Parliament and Pri¬ 
vy Council, in which she craved that the 
bishoprics sliould be dissolved, and their 
revenues applied to the support of super¬ 
intendents and ministers. Hut to this mea¬ 
sure die regent and the greater part of the 
nobility were decidedly averse. According¬ 
ly, die vacant bislioprics and other great 
benefices were bestowed on noblemen, who 
presented prcaeliers to them, after they 
had taken care to secure to themselves a 
certain ])orli«»n of their revenues. 

“ Tliese proceedings, as soon as they 
transpired, were protested iq»ainst by the 
Commissioners of the (Church, and tlicy 
everywhere excited the greatest dissatisfac¬ 
tion.’* 

We cannot perceive that IVIorton's 
desire to see the Clmrcli of Scotland 
assume the form of tliat of England, 
necessarily im])lied a wish to destroy 
its liberties. The Rebriners had now 
got far beyond a reformation of reli¬ 
gion; what they were labouring for 
involved a mighty political change iu 
the constitution. The abolition of Po¬ 
pery was a matter of religion, it left 
tlie constitution as it found it; butthc 
abolition of Episcopacy oHected iu no 
essentiaL point religious opinion^ and 
it was, in a very great degree, a poli¬ 
tical question. Thellcforners had mix¬ 
ed fredy in the strife of parties; they 
had, in no reserved manner, discussed 
matters in the pulpit that were purely 
political; they had avowed the doc¬ 
trine, that kings might be put to death 
by their subjects for nial-governmciit, 
and they had shewn that there might 
be cases in which they would willing- 
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ly, and in virtue of their office, take 
upon themselves to be the judges of 
the royal criminals. Wliile they had 
done and said what virtually placed 
the church above the government^ and 
gave her the power of becoming its 
despotic judge at pleasure, they were 
seeking to separate her entirely from 
it, and to obtain the absolute control 
over her revenues and conduct. Mor¬ 
ton would have been without cither 
honesty or sanity, if, as a ruler, he had 
not vigorously opposed them. The 
right to reconcile tne doctrines of the 
church with the Scriptures, and to pu¬ 
rify her clergy, was not a right to re¬ 
duce her to a heap of ruins, that she 
might be rebuilt in the form that was 
the most at variance with the public 
weal, and the refusal to permit tlie lle- 
forrners to do this was anything but an 
invasion of her liberties. 

Had Morton gone licartily along 
with the llcformers in correcting the 
doctrines of the church, in properly 
appropriating Iier revenues, and in 
purging the ckrgy of all improper 
members, he might then have made a 
stand witli every prospect of succajss. 
Justice and reason would have been 
with him, and, in all probability, would 
have rallied the intelligent portion of 
the people around him, as well as the 
nobility. But he committed a capital 
error iti suffering the high church dig¬ 
nities to be disposed of as they were. 
Such disposal was a flagrant and cry¬ 
ing abuse, and it threatened the church 
with the most serious evils; it could 
not fail of disgusting all who wished 
to see things properly established, and 
of rendering essential service to the 
Ilefonners in their war against Episco¬ 
pacy. The one side was thus about as 
deep in error as the other, and the 
troubles that followed were a natural 
consequence. 

After an ineffectual attempt to pre¬ 
vail over the Reformers by harsh mea¬ 
sures, the Regent endeavoured to 
soothe them into acquiescence. The 
Convention of Leith was formed to 
devise a scheme for removing the dis- 
ficnsion. The issue was unsatisfactory. 
\Tlie Convention conceded certain mi¬ 
nor points to both sides, but it left the 
g^t evil, the root of contention, much 
A it found it. The Tuklian prelates 
were not removed for realities, and the 
nianner of disposing of the higher dig¬ 
nities of the church remained un¬ 
altered. 


Dissatisfaction and strife Increased, 
and both sides plunged still deeper in¬ 
to wrong. • The sees were filled with 
improper persons. The patrons of be¬ 
nefices, not being bound by any law, 
refused to comply with the regulations 
(A the Convention, and they were se¬ 
cretly encouraged to do so by Morton. 
The Regent made the most unjusti¬ 
fiable encroachments on the rights of 
the church. The ministers protested 
against, and held consultations touch¬ 
ing the best means of resisting them, 
and Morton then charged them with 
sedition and treason, withdrew his 
countenance from tlieir Assemblies, 
questioned their right to meet and 
transact business without his express 
allowance, and advanced a claim to 
supremacy over the church. 

In this perilous crisis, tlie Reform¬ 
ers were destitute of an efficient lead¬ 
er. They were coininon-placc men, 
disqualified, in almost every way, for 
fighting such a battle as they were en¬ 
gaged in. Had not a leader appeared 
among them gifted with a large por¬ 
tion of the spirit of Knox—intrepid 
and inflexible—capable !>otb of judging 
and acting-able to insjiire them with 
courageaiul unanimity—andhaving the 
power to give a tone to public feeling, 
and to rally around him the body of 
the j>eoplc, it is probable that tlie en- 
croacluncnts, which tlicir own at¬ 
tempted eiicroaclmu'nts had perhaps 
in a great ineasuic produced, would 
have involved them and their cause in 
ruin. Such a leader appeared among 
them in tlie person of Andrew Jtlelviile. 
He at once took his ])lace at their head, 
struck boldly at the whole structure 
of Episcopacy, and rendered them 
again the assailants. 

Our limits will not allow us to give 
a summary of the series of struggles 
that followed, and that gave to the 
refonm rs a momentary triumph. The 
following interview between Morton 
and JMclvillc is highly characteristic. 

“ Morton said that the General Assem¬ 
bly was a convocation of the King’s lieges, 
and that it was treasonable for them to 
meet without his allowance. To this Mel¬ 
ville answered, that, if it were so, then 
Christ and his apostles must have been 
guilty of treason, for they convocated hun¬ 
dreds and thousands, and taught and go¬ 
verned them, without asking the permis¬ 
sion of magistrates; and yet they were 
obedient subjects, and commanded thepeo- 
ple to give what was due unto Caesar. Ha¬ 
ving appealed, in proof of this assertion, to 
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the AcU of the Apostles^ the Kegent re¬ 
plied, scornfully, ‘ Reail ye ever such an 
Act as we did at St Johnston ?’ referring 
to the armed resistance which the Lords of 
« the Congregation made to the Queen Re¬ 
gent at Perth, in the beginning of the Re¬ 
formation. * lily Lord,’ answered Melville, 
‘ if yc be ashamed of that act, Christ will 
be ashamed of you.’ Ileadded^ ‘that, in a 
great crisis, the conduct of menwas not to be 
rigidly scanned by common rules; and ac¬ 
tions, which, in other circumstances, would 
be highly censurable, may be e^LCused, and 
even approved; as our Saviour virtually 
justided those who introduced to him a pal¬ 
sied invalid by the roof of a house, without 
waiting the permission of the proprietor. 
At that time the kingdom of Heaven suffer¬ 
ed violence, and all men pressed into it, with¬ 
out asking the leave of prince or emperor.’ 
The Regent, biting the head of his staff, 
exclaimed in a tone of half-suppressed in¬ 
dignation, which few wlio were actpiainted 
with his manner and temper could hear 
without alarm, ‘ There will never be tpiiet- 
ness in this country till half-a-dozen of you 
be hanged, or banished the country.’— 
Tush, sir,* replied Melville, ‘ threaten 
your courtiers after that manner. It is the 
£$anie to me whether I rot in the air or in 
the ground. The earth is the Lord’s.— 
Pulriti cst idnvnnqHC csi henv, I h.ive been 
ready to give my life wlicre it would not 
have been half no well wared, at the plea¬ 
sure of my God. I have lived out of your 
country ten years, as well as in it. Let God 
be glorified ; it will not be in your power 
to hang or exile his truth.’ ” 

Few things lower the Reformers 
more in our opinion, than their unna¬ 
tural interpretations of the Scriptures, 
and their practical adoption of the 
doctrine, that the end justifies the 
means/ Our English puritans could 
discover nothing that tlte Bible called 
for more loudly than the destruction 
of the Protestant church of their coun¬ 
try—nothing that the Bible more fully 
justified, than the bloodshed and de- 
■vastation which they were employed 
in spreading. 

The strife of parties, and the 
consequent weakness of the govern¬ 
ment, for some time prevented the Re¬ 
formers from experiencing any decided 
opposition; but soon after James took 
the reins into his own hands, the go¬ 
vernment re-cominenccd offensive ope¬ 
rations against them. Lennox obtain¬ 
ed his ascendency over the king, and 
in furtherance of his other views, the 
restoration of Episcopacy was determi¬ 
ned on. The regulations of the con¬ 
vention of Leith were revived by an 
act of privy council; the disposal of 


the see of Glasgow was given to Len¬ 
nox, ‘‘ who offered it to different mi¬ 
nisters, upon the condition of their 
making over to him its revenues, and 
contenting themselves with an annual 
pension.” It was at la&t accepted by 
Robert Montgomery, minister of Stir¬ 
ling, a person designated by Robert¬ 
son as “ a man vain, feeble, presump¬ 
tuous, and more apt, by the blemishes 
of his character, to have alienated the 
people from an order already beloved, 
than to reconcile them to one which 
was the object of their hatred.” This 
most impolitic and iniquitous measure 
j)roduced its natural consequences; it 
excited universal indignation. It em¬ 
broiled the gaveriiment and the Rc- 
formers in open war, and it gave the 
latter the advantage altogether in point 
of justice. If anything could reconcile 
us to the hostilities which the Reform¬ 
ers waged against Episcopacy, it would 
be conduct like this on the part of 
those who defended it; in truth, such 
conduct was well calculated to make 
it the object of general enmity among 
the people. 

In the strife which followed, Mel¬ 
ville occupied the most distinguished 
part; he was at once the sage and tlie 
hero of his party. After much un¬ 
warrantable injustice on the part of 
the govennnent, anti determined re¬ 
sistance on that of the ministers, the 
Hard of Itutfiven destroyed the power 
of Lennox and Arran, and produced a 
temporary peace. 

While Melville was engaged in this 
contest, he was involved in the per¬ 
formance of extraordinary duty at St 
Andrews, of which he had been ad¬ 
mitted Principal. He frequently 
preached in the room of one of the re¬ 
gular ministers. TJie following ex¬ 
tract is too highly illustrative of liis 
character to be omitted. 

“ As long as he continued to preach, it 
was impossible for him to refrain from 
condemning tlie conduct of tliose who ob- 
.strucied the settlement of the parish. The 
umbrage taken at thivS was increased by 
the plainness with which he rebuked the 
more flagrant vices which prevailed among 
the inhabitants, and were overlooked by 
those in authofity. Galled by his re¬ 
proofs, the provost one day rose from his 
seat in the middle of the sermon, and left 
the church, muttering his dissatisfaction 
with tiio preacher. Placards were afHxed 
to the gate of ;^e new College, threatening 
to set fire to the ■Princii>al’s lodging, to 
bastinade hifn, and to chase him out of the 
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tovn. His fdends became alanned for his 
aafet^) but he remuned unintimidated, and 
refused to give place to the violence of his 
adversaries. He summoned the provost 
before the presbytery for contempt of di« 
vine ordinances. He persevered in his pub¬ 
lic censures of vice. One of the placards 
-was known, by the French and Italian 
phrases in it, to be the production of Janies 
Learmont, younger of Balcomy. This 
inielville produbed to the congregation at 
%he end of a sermon, in which he had been 
uncommonly free and vehement, and de¬ 
scribed the author of it, who was sitting 
before him, as ‘ a Frenchified, Italianized, 
jolly gentleman, who had polluted many 
marriage-beds, and now boasted that he 
would pollute the church of (lod, by hasti- 
nading his servants.’ He silenced his ad¬ 
versaries at this time, but they soon found 
an opportunity of revenging themselves for 
the freedoms which he had taken with 
them.” 

It can excite no surprise that con¬ 
duct like this made him enemies, but 
it may excite some surprise that a man 
possessing the talents, learning, expe¬ 
rience, and sagacity of Melville, should 
be so far ignorant of his spiritual 
duties, and of the nature of religion, 
as> from report and a spirit of revenge, 
to point out publicly one of the con¬ 
gregation to all the rest as a common 
adulterer. Many of our readers will 
believe, that the Church of God was 
as deeply polluted by this as it would 
have been by the bastinading” of 
the minister. 

Arran recovered his influence, and 
the ministers were again involved in 
Btorms ; spies were placed round them 
by the favourite, and Melville was 
soon cited to appear before the Privy 
Council, to answer to the charge of 
having uttered seditious and treason¬ 
able speeches. He appeared, and de¬ 
fended himself with great spirit, but 
was found guilty of declining the 
judgment of the Council, and beha¬ 
ving irreverently before them,” and 
was condemned tO' be imprisoned in 
the Castle of Edinburgli, and to be 
further punished in his person and 
geods at his Majesty’s pleasure. He 
kept concealed in the capital, and, flnd- 
' ing that it was intended to conflne him 
in the castle of Blackness instead of 
that of Edinburgh, a solitary and un- 
whidesome dungeon, kept by a cre'a- 
tuire of Arran’s, he determined upon, 
anidaccoroplishcd, a flight to England. 
In his absence, presbytery was over- 
by the Pairluiment, and the 


chief portion of his colleagues ^eiiher 
exiled themselves, or were brought 
over by the court. 

On Melville’s return to, his native 
coantry with the b^ished noblemen, 
his first object was the restoration of 
presbytery. The preachers, for reasons 
which, we think, may be gathered 
from their previous conduct, met with 
but little support from the noblemen, 
who referred them to the-king himself. 
War was again commenced between 
them and the court. The spirit in 
which it was carried on by the preacli- 
ers, may be discovered by the follow¬ 
ing extracts. 

‘‘ James Gibson, minister of Pcncait- 
land, in a sermon which he preached in 
Edinburgh, made use of the following in¬ 
discreet language: ‘ I thought that Cap¬ 
tain James Stewart, Lady Jesabel his wife, 
and William Stewart, had persecuted the 
Church, but now I have found the truth, 
that it was the King himself. As Jero¬ 
boam and his posterity were rooted out for 
staying of the true worshipping of God, so 
I fear, that if our King continue in his pre¬ 
sent course, he shall be the last of his 
race.’ ” 

Our readers need not be reminded, 
that James did not seek the rc-esta¬ 
blishment of Popery ; that he did not 
dispute with the ministers toucliing 
religious doctrines; and that the main 
question between them was^ whether 
Episcopacy should or should not exist. 
The mere wish to have bishops, was, 
it seems, in the eyes of those who re¬ 
garded iheinsclves as the only true ex¬ 
pounders of the Scriptures, so heinous 
a sin, as could scarcely fail of being 
visited by divine vengeance. 

Archbishop Adamson liad been the 
chief adviser of the laws which over¬ 
threw presbytery:— 

“ James Melville (the nephew of An¬ 
drew) preached at tlie opening of the pro¬ 
vincial synod of Fifc^ whiclt met at St An¬ 
drews in April 1580. In the course of liis 
sermon the preacher turned to the arch- 
bibhop, who was sitting witli great dignity 
in the assembly, and charged him with 
overthrowing, in violation of his promises, 
the scriptural government and discipline ol* 
the Church of Scotland; 'and then, ad. 
dressing himself to the melnbers of the sy¬ 
nod, exhorted them to act the part of hold 
chirurgeons, by cutting otF such a corrupt 
member* Adamson complained of this in¬ 
jury; but,the synod instantly converted 
the adxaonitioiis of the preacher into for. 
mal charges, and pUt the bishop on his 
trial.’^ 
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Episcopacy was at length abolished 
by the government, and for some time 
matters went on peaceably. The con¬ 
spiracy of the Popish fords, however, 
renewed the discord between James 
and the preachers. Justified ai the 
conduct of the latter, described by the 
following extracts, perhaps was, by 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, 
it could not fail of being exceedingly 
offensive ta James’s exalted notions of 
kingly authority. 

“ iVrran presumed at this time to present 
liimsclt'in tile palace, anti the reception ho 
met with shewed tliat he still reLairicd a 
place in his m.ijcity’a atJoctions. With tlie 
view of cstahlihliing liinisclf at court, and 
in the hopes of regaining his former sta¬ 
tion, he applied to tlie presbytery of Edin¬ 
burgh, professed great regard for the 
(;lmrch, and offered to give satisfaction for 
any offences rvliich he might fornieily have 
committed. 15ut tlie presbytery met his 
advances with the most discouraging cold¬ 
ness. 'I’hcy at the same time a])pointc(l a 
deputation to wait upon his majesty, and to 
wart] him against admitting such a dange¬ 
rous person into his counsels.*’ 

“ Alarmed at the tendency of this poli¬ 
cy, (the lenity of .James towards the Popish 
lords,) the j)rovincial synod of Pife, which 
met in September, 15!)J, came to the reso¬ 
lution of excommunicating the four Popish 
noblemen, Huntly, Angus, Errol, and 
Hume, with tlicir two principal adherents. 
Sir Patrick (iordon of Auchindown, and 
Sir .Tames tJhisholm of Dundum. This 
sentence was eomnmnicated to the other 
synods, and was unanimously approved and 
intimated in all the pulpits.” 

On the trial of the lords,— 

I^lelville attended as one of the com¬ 
missioners of the Church, and used his 
wonteil freedom in uttering his sentiments, 
lie reproved tlie king for the manner in 
which he allowed himself to speak of those 
who had been the chief instruments of the 
reformation^ and the best friends of his 
throne; and for the uniform partiality 
which lie liad sliewn to the avowed enemies 
of both, and particularly to the house of 
If untly. He ctiallenged those who advised 
his majesty to favour thcPopisli noblemen 
to come forward and avow themselves be¬ 
fore thc'’Estates; pledging himself to prove 
them traitors to the crown and kingdom of 
Scotland, provided they were made liable 
to punishment, if found guilty; and enga¬ 
ging that, if he failed in his proof, he would 
himself go to the gibbet. The king and 
courtiers smiled at his offer, and said that 
he was more zealous than wise.*’ 

In consequence of the conduct of 
Janies towards the Popish lords after 
their return from exile, the commis¬ 
sioners of the General Assembly, as¬ 


sisted by some public-S{drlted gentlc- 
tlcmen, met at Fife, and appointed a 
deputation to go to Falkland, and 
exhort him to prevent the evil conse¬ 
quences which would cn^ue from the 
measures which his council were pur¬ 
suing.” The deputies were admitted 
to a private audience. They had agreed 
that James Melville should be their 
spokesman ; hwi he had scarcely begun 
to speak, when the king angrily inter¬ 
rupted him. James Melville was pre¬ 
paring, to reply in his mild manner, 
when his uncle stepped forward, and 
addressed the king. 

“ His majesty testified the strongest re- 
luctunce to listen to his discourse, and sum¬ 
moned up all his aiitliority to silence him; 
but JHelville persevered, and mking hold 
of the sleeve of the king’s gown in his fer¬ 
vour, and calling him (T(Hi*s silhf va^sal^ 
he proceeded to address him in the follow¬ 
ing strain i —‘ Sir, we will always humbly 
reverence your majesty in public; but 
since we have this occasion to be with your 
majesty in private, and since you are 
brought in extreme danger both of your 
life and crown, and along with you tlie 
country and the church of God are like to 
go to wreck, for not telling you the truth, 
and giving you faithful counsel, we must 
discharge our duty, or else be trailars both 
to Christ and you. Therefore, sir, as di¬ 
verse times before I have told you, so now 
again 1 must tell you, there arc two kings 
and two kingdoms in Scotland: there is 
King James the head of this common- 
wcaltli, !ind there is Christ Jesus the king 
of the Church, whose subject James the 
Sixth is, and of whose kingdom he is not 
a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a mem- 
bcr. Sir, those whom Christ lias called, 
and commanded to watch over his church, 
have power and authority from him to go¬ 
vern his spiritual kingdom, both jointly 
and severally; the which no Christian king 
or prince should control and discharge, but 
fortify and assist; otlierwise they a^e not 
faithful subjects of Christ, and members of 
his church. We will yield to you your 
place, and give you all duo obedience; but 
again I say you are not the head of the 
church; you cannot give us that eternal 
life which wc seek for even in this world, 
and you cannot deprive us of it. Permit 
us, then, freely to meet in the name of 
Christ, and to attend to the interests of that 
church of which you are the chief member. 
8ir, when you were in your swaddling- 
clothes, Christ Jesus reigned freely in this 
land, in spite of all his enemies—liis officers 
and ministers convened and assembled for 
the ruling and welfare of his church, which 
was ever for your welfare, defence, and pre^ 
servadon, wW these same enemies were 
Seeking your destruction^ and cutting fC 
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Their assemblies since that time continuai- 

have been terrible to thcf^c enemies, and 
most steatlable to you. And now, when 
tliere is more than extreme necessity for 
the continuance and discharge of tlmi duty, 
will you (drawn to your own destruction by 
a devUish and most pernicious counsel) 
gin to hinder and dishearten Christ’s ser¬ 
vants, and your most faithful subjects, 
quarrelling them for their anivening, and 
the care they have of their duty to Christ 
and you, when you should rather commend 
and countenance them, as the godly kings 
and emperors did ? The wisdom of your 
counsel, wliicli 1 call devilish, is this, that 
yc must be served by all sorts of men, to 
come to your jmrpose and grandeur, tlcw 
and (leutilc, Papist and Protestant; and 
because tlie Protestants and mmisters of 
Scotland arc over-strong, and control the 
king, they must be weakened and brought 
low by stirring up a party against them, 
and, the king being equal and indifferent, 
both shall be fain to flee to him. Put, sir, 
if God’s wisdom be the only true wisdom, 
this will prove mere and mad folly; Ids 
curse cannot but light upon k; in seeking 
both, ye shall lose both; whereas, in clea¬ 
ving uprightly to (iod, his true servants 
would he your sure friends, and he would 
compel the rest counterfeitly and lyingly 
to give over themselves and serve you !’* 

We liave given this extraordinary 
speech at length, not more to throw 
light upon the character of Melville, 
than to devclope the principles of the 
Presbyterians. 

Disputes thickened between James 
and the preachers, and the recourse 
which the latter had to politics in the 
pulpit, became intolerable to the mo¬ 
narch, He, however, tviumphedagainst 
them mightily, both by force and cun¬ 
ning. 

After the accession of James to the 
English throne, a letter was delivered 
from him to JMelvillc, commanding 
the latter, “ all excuses set aside, to 
repair to London before the 15th of 
September following, that his majesty 
might treat with him and others, his 
brethren of good learning, judgment, 
and experience, concerning such things 
as would tend to settle the peace of the 
church, and to justify to the world the 
measures which his majesty, after such 
. extraordinary condescension, might 
find it necessary to adopt, for repress¬ 
ing the obstinate and turbulent.*’ Si- 
muar letters were delivered to James 
Melville and six others. The object of 
this was manifestly to rid Scotland of 
the most refractory of the Presbyte¬ 
rians, that the projects of James might 
be realized. 


The eight ministers obeyed, though 
with great reluctance, the royal sum¬ 
mons. Our limits will not allow us to 
give any account of the conferences in 
which Melville displayed his wonted 
intrepidity. After these, which natu¬ 
rally enough ended in nothing, closed, 
the ministers were detained in Lon¬ 
don under various pretences, and at 
length Melville's imprudence furnish¬ 
ed James with what he, no doubt, ea- 
crly wished, the means of separating 
im from Scotland for ever. The mi¬ 
nisters were required by the king to 
attend the royal chapel oh the festival 
of St Michael. On the altar were pla¬ 
ced two shut books, two empty cha¬ 
lices, and two candlesticks with un¬ 
lighted candles. On returning to his 
lodgings, Melville composed the fol¬ 
lowing verses on the scene he had wit¬ 
nessed— 

Cur slant clausi Anglis libzi duo regia 
ill ara, 

Lumina co^ca duo, pollubra sicca duo ? 
Num bensiim ciiltunique Dei tenet Anglia 
clausum, 

liuminc ca^ca suo, sorde scpuUa sua? 
Ihmiano an ritii dum regalciu instruit aram, 
Purpuream pingit relligiosa lupam ?’* 
Thus rendered in an old transla¬ 
tion— 

“ Wliy stand there on the royal altar hie 
Two closed books, blind liglits, two basins 
drio ? 

Doth England liold God’s mind, and wor¬ 
ship doss, 

Blind of her sight, and buried in her dross ? 
Doth she, with chapel put in Romish dress, 
The purple whore religiously express r'” 

“ i5y means of some of the court-spies 
who frequented tlic house in which tlie n\i. 
iiisters lodged, a copy of these verses was 
conveyed to Ins majesty, who was, or af¬ 
fected to be, highly incensed at them. And 
it was immediately resolved to proceed 
against their author.^* 

JMelvillc was summoned before the 
Privy Council, lie acknowledged the 
epigram, justified himself, and decla¬ 
red that he had given out no copy of 
it. Bancroft, the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, argued that— 

Such a libel on the. worship of the 
church of England was a high misdemea¬ 
nor, and even brought the offender within 
the laws of treason. This was too much 
for Melville to bear from a man of whom 
he had so unfavourable an opinion as Ban¬ 
croft. He interrupted the priumte.-—*My 
lords,’ exclaimed he, *• Andrew Melville 
was never a traitor* But, my lords, there 
was one Richard Uanenfft, (let him be 
sought for,) wlio, during the life of the late 
queen, wrote a treatise against his Majes- 

IS , 
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ty's titlf to th« crown of England; and 
hcre^ (putling the corpus delicti his 
pocket,) is the book, which was an-* 
swered by my brother, John. Davidson.* 
'^Bancroft was thrown into the utmifirt con¬ 
fusion by this bold and unexpee^ attack* 

In the meantime, Melville went 
change the arphhishop with his dehnquen- 
cies. He ^accused him of profaiHftg the 
Sabbath, of maintaining an an^iphristian 
hierarchy, and vain, foppish, supetstitious 
ceremonies; and of silencing and impri¬ 
soning the true preachers of the gospel for 
scrupling to conform to these* Advancing 
gradually, as he spoke, to the bead of the 
table, where Bancroft sat, he took hold of 
the lawn- sleeves of the primate, and sha¬ 
king them, and calling them Romish ra^s^ 
he said, ‘ If you are the author of the 
book called English £$cottizing for Geneva 
Discipline, then I regard you as the ca¬ 
pital enemy of all the reformed churches in 
Europe, and, as such, T will profess my¬ 
self an enemy to you and to your proceed¬ 
ings, to tha effusion of the last drop of my 
blood, and it grieves me that such a man 
should have his Majesty’s ear, and sit so 
high in this honourable council!* Bishop 
Barlow at last stepped in between the arch¬ 
bishop and his accuser, but he was handled 
in the same unceremonious way. Melville 
attacked his narrative of the Hampton- 
Court Conference, and accused him of re¬ 
presenting the king as of no religion, by 
making him say, that-‘"though be was i» 
the Church of Scotland, he was not o/it* 
He then proceeded to make strictures on 
the sermon which he had heard Barlow 
preach in the Royal Chapel. ‘ Remember 
where you are, and to whom you are speak¬ 
ing,* said one of the Scottish noblemen. 

‘ I remember it very well, my lord,’ re¬ 
plied Melville, ‘ and am only sorry that 
your lordship, by sitting here and counte¬ 
nancing such proceedings 'Ogmnst me, 
should furnish a precedent which may yest 
be used against yourself or your posterity.’ 

He was at last removed, and his bre¬ 
thren were called in.”—;—After the coun¬ 
cil had deliberated for some time, Melville 
was agmn called in, and having becii ad¬ 
monished by the chancellor to a& modesty 
and discretion to his learning and years, 
was told that he had been found guilty of 
scandalum maguatumj and was to be com¬ 
mitted to the custody of the Dean of St 
, Paul’s^ until the pleasure of the king, as to 
his farther punishment, should be known.” . 

Some time after this, Melville was 
again summoned befbre the coipicil. 

“ His majesty did not make his appear¬ 
ance ; *hittt he had placed himself in a do- 
set adjoining to Uie room in which the 
councU was metf A low trick, and dis¬ 
graceful to royally, hy, which the prisoner 
was encouraged to use liberties which he 
might not otheCadiie have taken, and which 
VoL* XVI. ^ 


were overheard by the person who was ul¬ 
timately to decide upon his fhte. The only 
charge which the councU had to bring 
against him was the epl^ram^ for whidi he 
had formerly been questioned. Irritated as 
he was < by what he had suffered and by 
what he had seen, he was not prepared, to 
make apolo^es or retractions. ‘ The Earl 
of Salishtby,* (says the French ambass^ 
dor, to whom we owe the account of this 
interview,) ‘ took up the subject, and be¬ 
gan to reprove him for bis obstiriacy in re¬ 
fusing to acknowledge the primacy, and for 
the verses which he had made in derision 
of the royal chapeL . Melville was so se¬ 
vere in his reply, both in what related to 
tiw king and to the earl personally, that 
his lordship was completely put to silence. 

To his assistuice <?ame the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, {hen the Earl Of Northamp- 
ton, then the Lord Treasurer,—.uU-of 
whom he rated in such a manner, sparing 
none of the vices, public or private, with 
which they are respectively taxed, (and 
none of them are angels,) that they would 
have been glad that he liad been in Scot¬ 
land. In the end, not being able to in¬ 
duce him to swear to the primacy, and not 
knowing any'other way to revenge them¬ 
selves on him, they agreed to send him pri¬ 
soner to the Tower. B’‘hcn the sentence 
was jironounced, he exclaimed, * To tliis 
comes the boast^ pride of England! A 
month ago you put to death a priest, and 
to-morrow you will do the same to a mi¬ 
nister.* Theri addressing the Duke of 
Lennox and tlie Earl of Mar, who were in 
the council, he said, ‘ I am a Scotchman, 
my lords, a true Scotchman; and if you are 
such, take heed that they do. not end with 
you as they have begun with me!’ The 
king was more irritated at this last saying 
than at all which had passed.” 

Melville was thrown into the Tower; 
his nephew was commanded to leave ' 
London, within six days, for New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne/anti not to go be¬ 
yond ten miles from that town, on the 
^in of rebellion. The rest of the mi¬ 
nisters were confined to different parts 
of Scotland. We join most cordially 
in the philippic which DrM'Criepro- , 
nounccs against the atrocious treat¬ 
ment of Melville and bis brethren. 

After being kept in the Tower four 
years, during which time Presbytery 
was overthrown in Scotland, M^villc 
was permitted to proceed to France, 
where he died in Uie year 1632, at the 
age of t?. yfd regret that our limi^ 
will not permit us to give any speci¬ 
mens of his literary compositions, or 
any notice of Pr M^Crie's illustrations 
of the state 0 & literature in Scotland,,, 
dmring the period in which Mchri4^ 
lived. In this edition, these illustra- 
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^ons have been re*n>odelled, aiuVpIa- 
' iced in two chapters at the close of the 
'work. In tliis second edition, too, the 
'^e of ’die author, in improving his 
style, is very perceptible. 

We who now hold- the pen belong 
' to l^nglund and its Episcopal Churcb, 
and it will therefore excite no^’surprise 
if we qualify our'praise of Dr M^Crie 
and his work in one particular.—He 
assumes occasionally the character of 
the controversialist, and attacks, with 
much boldness, persons and things of 
the present times, as well aA of the past, 
that have given him but little provo¬ 
cation, and that he ought to have spa¬ 
red. He, moreover, sometimes mani¬ 
fests a degree of bitterness and want 
of fairness in his attacks, which a mi¬ 
nister of religion, in writing ecclesi¬ 
astical history, ought to have cautious¬ 
ly avoidc<l. This will, liowever, do 
but little injury of any kind, if it do no 
hkrm to Dr M*Crie and his book. The 
Life of Melville is written by an apo¬ 
logist of the old .Presbyterians, it 
breathes a certain portion of their spi- 
xit, and still we think it as powerful a 
defence of Episcopacy as could be com¬ 
posed. 

It was our intention to point out, at 
the close of -this article, some of the 
politicul errors of Knox, Melville, and 
their brethren. The higher the claims 
of the Kefonners to our admiration are 
for their services in the cause of reli¬ 
gion,the inOre necessary it is that their 
errors, in deed and opinion, should be 
distinctly made known. We would 
deal temlerly with the conscience in 
matters of religion; but we humbly 
presume, that me shape and practiced 
nutho^ity which the clergy should take 
in the community, is not altogether a 
matter of religion. The Scottish re- 
‘ fbrtners, after they triumphed oyer 
Popery, plunged recklessly into things . 
that, in our judgment, were far more 
political than religious in their nature, 
and we have strong doubts touching 
the wisdom of some of their conduct. 
Want of space, and some other rea¬ 
sons, eompel us to abandon our inten¬ 
tion, but we are not the less convinced 
that it was a proper one. Episcopacy 
' is, and has long been, furiously at- 
' ^cked; and ills carious enough, that 
l^^e who profess to be extremely re- 
Hfious, and those who deny the truth 
fir Christianity, are alike hostile to it, 
although it canilot provoke the enmiW 
of the one withoutdeserving the friendl- 
ship of the other. 


We vrish that our pretended friends 
of liberty would ponder well the fact, 
that liberty in Europe has never been 
able to advance a step into the regions/ 
of Popery, Ireland has had tlie Bri¬ 
tish constitution^/Jjrced upon her, but 
it Tcmains^prabti^Uy inoperative ; the 
vast mass of tbe inhabitants obsti¬ 
nately spurn from them the greater 
portion of the freedom which it offers 
them, and they would^gladly exchange 
it for a Catholic despotism. In France, 
the love of liberty among the people, 
and liberty itself, have declined in ex¬ 
act proportion the Catholic Church 
has recovered its fonin?r induencc. In 
Spain and Portugal, the Catholic cler¬ 
gy war as bitterly against the smallest 
portion of popular freedom, as against 
democracy; and they are too power¬ 
ful for their respective monarchs, sup¬ 
ported as these are by the influence of 
every government in Europe. 

AlLtbis is perfectly natural. The 
discipline, interests, and, in many 
points, the creed of the Catholic 
Church, are irreconcilably hostile to 
popular freedom. If the latter be by 
main force planted where the former 
exist, it must inevitably destroy them, 
or be destroyed by them. Nothing but 
Heaven itself could prevent such a 
consummation. The Catholic clergy 
have everything to lose that can be 
dear to individuals or. bodies, by the 
establishment of liberty, and they have 
nothing to gain by it; they would 
therefore be more than men if they 
did not oppose it to the utmost. A 
church which insists upon a monopoly 
of conscience, upon individual confes¬ 
sion, upon the right to impose penance 
and to pronounce excommunication; 
which maintains that it can work mi¬ 
racles, and that it is infallible, and 
which expressly prohibits the people 
from reading the Bible, works of reli¬ 
gious controversy, or anything that 
naay tend to weaken its authority ; in 
a word, which actually prohibits the 
exercise of not only religious, but ci¬ 
vil liberty, and labours to the utmost 
to make passive slaves of its followers 
—such a church cannot possibly look 
upon a fVee form of government as 
anything but a mortal enemy. So long 
as the clergy of this church shall pos¬ 
sess irresistible influence over the vast 
mass of a nation, so loi^ will it be as 
easy to make tbe exotic bloom on the 
iceberg, as to plant in that nation li¬ 
berty that will endure. They cannot be 
eonscientiona men, according to the 
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tenetfl-of their religion, without being 
the enemies of almost everything that 
constitutes or nourishes popular free-* 
^ doih; and they cannot be the friends 
of these without being the enemies of 
themselves, ' 

The continental revolutionists, had 
the sagacity to perceive that the Ca¬ 
tholic Church was their most deadly 
enemy, and they first endeavoui^ to 
conquer it by inculcating infidelity. 
The people were to be induced to 
throw off its yoke, by being taught to 
regard religion as a fable. The scheme 
was worthy of its idiotic authors, and 
it had a very natural termination. It 
converted the dregs of the people into 
godless, lawless ruffians, and it con¬ 
verted the great body of the people 
into the bitter enemies of'the revolu¬ 
tionists. Infidelity may fora moment 
• have great success; if it be suffered to 
be openly taught, it may enable the 
scum of a community to^ establish 
atheism by law, as the history of 
France abundantly proves,* but it still 
must ultimately ne put down by reli¬ 
gion. A nation will change its reli¬ 
gion, but however falsC and pernicious 
this may be, it will cleave to it, if 
the alternative be no religion at all. 
When the revolutionists fbund that 
the Catholic Church was too strong 
for them, they then, after robbing 
it, exasperating it, suffering it ,to 
know that they were deists, and tliat 
they hated it, granted it a monopoly of 
conscience. They actually granted * 
' such a monopoly to such a church, at 
• the very time when they pretended to 
establish liberty. Of course, they only 
raised a gimcrack, lying, impracticable 
thing, called a free constitution, in one 
moment, for it to be crumbled to ruins 
the next. 

In our j advent, the spread of the 
reformed religion must precede all 
successful attempts to establish liber¬ 
ty on the Continent. Tlie ecclesiasti¬ 
cal tyranny of the Catholic Church 
must be destroyed before civil liberty 


can take root, and Ihls can onl^.be 
effectually destroyed by l^otestantism* 
The creed and discipline of oar church 
allow and sanction the fuU ^ercise of 
civil and religious freedom, those of 
the Catholic Church jealously prohi¬ 
bit it; and while this is the case, the 
followdrs of the one may free, hut 
‘ the followers of the other must be 
slaves. When the wople of the Con¬ 
tinent shall be taught the practice of 
enuine Christianity—when they shall 
e taught to purge their religion of its 
errors—when ’the influence of their 
religious teachers shall be duly restrict¬ 
ed to religious matters—^and when 
they shall be as free from clerical des¬ 
potism as the people ofF^ngland—then, 
and we think not befin e, they may be 
endowed with liberty. The practice 
of Christianity must, on the one hand, 
form the foundation of freedom; and 
on. the other, a people never can be 
free, when the di^ipline of the church 
amounts practically to religious and 
civil despotism. We find abundant 
proof in Ireland, that it is idle for the 
government and the law to tell a man 
that he may do this, that, or the other, 
if his priest forbid it. We quarrel not 
with names, but things; any body of 
men tliat might hold me opinions md 
possess the influence and authority of 
the Catholic clergy of Catholic states, 
would assuredly wish to render the 
government despotic for its own se¬ 
curity, and it would possess abundant 
powef for doing it. If Ireland were 
to be at this moment converted into a 
distinct, independent kingdom, the 
government, whatever might be ita 
wishes, would be irresistibly compel¬ 
led to become despotic, both in shape 
and opa'ation. 

The Catholic Church has lately roost 
unceremoniously and decisively given 
the lie to those who have so long des¬ 
canted on its change, of doctrine and 
feeling, but, alas ! it has done this to 
little purpose. Our^ ]^1 Greys, and 
Broughams, and Burdctts—would to 


* We wonder that those who argue so strcnuiously against the pweeudon of blas¬ 
phemy, on the ground that infidelity cannot prevail against Christianity, do not remem¬ 
ber that a very few years sihee, the ruHng powers of Frasfe aolemidy decreed death to 
bb an eternal sleep. It may be said that atheisnr was conmi^ to a small part of the po¬ 
pulation, but, nevertheless, it was for a moment ttiumpba^ and in that moment it 
wrapped France in the most awful horrors that could vine k nation. If the argument 
cannot establi^, not only that rcli^n will always ultimately prevail against infidelity, 
but that it will always prevent it £)m producing any considerable share of public evil, 
it is not worth ^ straw, and the single act which ;ve haVc tfilfed will for ever preV^ it 
from establishing this, • ‘ 
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OoA'-that the list ended liere !—can 
calmly look upon the condti;:t of tbia 
church in Portugal, in Spain^, and in 
jta^y—they can cooUy read the late 
epistle oC the Pope—^and then they 
can stand up in Parliament and de¬ 
mand that this church may be entrust^ 
ed' with political power in our own 
country 2 They oandemand this when 
tile fact stares then) in the facc^ that 
the Catholics comprehend one-third 
of our population^ and are as igno- 
rant» as bigottcch as much infuriated 
against Protestantism and civil liber- 
ty^ as those of any nation in Europe 1 
At the very moment when the Catho¬ 
lic Church is solemnly proclaiming 
throughout the world, that the least 
vestige of popular freedom is incom¬ 
patible with its existence, our public 
men seem more resolutely determined 
than ever, to bring it, with the tre¬ 
mendous means which it possesses 
among us, into full operation against 
our Constitution 2 This may be called 


conciliation, it may be eddied liberali¬ 
ty, it may 1^' call^ political wisdom, 
and those who support it may call 
themselves^the only knowing and sa¬ 
gacious statemnen in the kingdom ; 
but if cause can produce eifect, if tire can 
burn and wattruan chill, if that which 
is hostile to freetlom can injure free¬ 
dom, its success would give the most 
deadly wound to British liberty, that 
it ever received since it recovered from 
its last overthrow^ and wouldsurrouud 
the Constitution with dangers from 
which it i«uld only escape by miracle. 
Heaven preserve our country! when 
its children are taught to strip them¬ 
selves naked, that their enemies may 
obtain their clothing; and to throw 
themselves into the flames, that they 
may avoid the piimhing but invigo- 
vadng influence of^e northern blast, 
and when they are, moreover, taught 
that this alone is “ knowledge,’* 
light,*' and “ wisdom." 

Y. Y. Y. 


MODKR>r HISTORY OF ITALY.^ 


It is a long time since the world 
was treats with a history like this, so 
na'ive, so simple, so free at once from 
the prejudices and the jargon of the 
times. Italian critics, it seems, all ex¬ 
claim against Mt Botta for his old- 
world thoughts and antiquated style, 
and they think him beneath considera- 
. tion, because he is not, like Sisinondi, 
immersed in the speculative7i7>e’roZw»i 
that pervades the literary coteries of 
the continent; and because, despising 
the emasculated and worn-out tongue 
of the Italians of his day, he has re¬ 
curred to the pages of Machiavclli and 
Guicciardini for virility both of style 
and thought. M. Botta certainly is 
not an historian of supereminent ge¬ 
nius—^his History of the American 
War is cold and meagre, alike devoid 
of interest and information; indeed, 
such grave, declamatory historians, are 
quite at fault and out of character^ 
when they attempt to narrate the uu- 
classic causes that are so prominent in 
every modem history : taxes, court- 
intrigues, and paper-war, are elements 
, too subtle for those imitators of the 
classic historians, whose forte is de- 
the picturesque in act or in 
clj^apter, and who are by 
no equal ta grasp or compre^ 


hend the mighty and manifold springs 
of action in me great world of modern 
civilization- But Italy presents not yet 
so involved and difficult a subject to 
the historian—the daring violence with 
which its peace was violated, and its 
hopes of prosperity blasted, (we aver 
what the impartial history before us 
plainly proves,) presents but one bold 
outline of injustice, easily seized, and 
to pourtray which with the passion of 
just indignation, kad:f not^to partiali-< 
ty or misrepresentation. In that coun¬ 
try there were no opposite powers and 
parties, whose conflicting interests ren¬ 
der history, as with us, a problem of 
most difficult solution: there the his¬ 
torian has little need of secret memoirs 
and state-papers to throw light upon 
the unaccountable course of events— 
there all is plain, violence on one side, 
and submission on the other—the re¬ 
volutions that are produced by the 
sword, require the portraiture more of 
a feeling than of a knowing pen. 

Hence we think M. Botta has chosen 
for the subject of his history, not only 
the times and country with which he 
was necessariry best acquainted, but 
has also chosen that which most be¬ 
fitted his simple chafaebsr and limited 
talents. His personal rank and iin- 
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portance^ for he was one of the three 
pfovemors of Piedmont, must render 
M. Eotta's work, even if it were-far 
inferior to what it is, most interesting 
as coteraporaneous history; add to thie 
the known probity of the man, who 
retired poor trom a situation, in which 
others gleaned enormous tbrtunes, to 
become an humble instructor of youth 
in a provincial town. M. Botta held 
the chair of some professorship at 
Rouen, till the anti-laic regulations of 
the Bishop of Ilermopolis lately eject¬ 
ed him from it. With respect to the 
historian’s style,—for we think it bet¬ 
ter to discuss our author'^ merits pre¬ 
vious to entering on the more absorb¬ 
ing topics of which his history treats 
—it was to us at first somewhat diffi¬ 
cult, on account of its antiquated terms 
and expressions, and it may appear 
affected for the same reasons to those 
(and we don't envy them) whose ver¬ 
nacular tongue is the modern Italian. 
Avowing ourselves extremely bad 
judges on this poi^it, still we must de¬ 
clare we find a great charm in this an¬ 
tiquated style—it is as tliough Ma- 
chiavel had re-arisen to lay hold of his 
pen, and moralize as sedately and as 
straight-forward as he did Of old; for, 
with the good leave of our readers' 
prejudices, we know no simpler mo¬ 
ralist than MachiaveL The adoption 
of this much reprobated style, is no 
small proof of the liistorian’s true gran¬ 
deur of mind. He disdains to herd 
with the cotcuiporary writers of his 
country, or to be classed at a future 
day with the grammarians and dilet¬ 
tanti, that usurp the name of Uierarjf 
characiem, forsooth, in Italy. Witli 
prophetic discernment he has foreseen 
that future ages can afford to study 
and become acquointed but with one 
dialect, one plmse of a land’s lan¬ 
guage ; and since fate has denied him 
birth in the days of Guicciardini and 
Machiavel, he is resolved to retrocede 
as much as possible into their frater¬ 
nity, and so pass to future ages in 
their company, rather than as one of 
the all-prostitutcd penmen of modem 
Italy. The effect of this resolution^ 
too, has been more ennobling than per¬ 
haps the historian could have hoped, 
for the adoption of style has, in a 
groat measure, induced a similarity of 
ideas and views; and so it is, that M. 
Botta, instead of writing in the hack¬ 
neyed vein of either revolutionism, or 
anti-revolutionism, seems to coTitem- 


plate tranquilly and describes impar¬ 
tially, as with a century's interval be¬ 
tween him and them, the events and 
scenes amongst which he lived, and of 
many of which he was himself a spec¬ 
tator. 

The first chapter of M. Botta’s his¬ 
tory commences with a description of 
the state of Italy previous to the year 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine. 
The account he gives of ibe spirit in 
which each country was governed, is 
far other than that which the misre¬ 
presentations of our travellers would 
lead us to suppose* With them the co¬ 
ming of Napoleon into Italy, was the 
descent of an A^yatar to rescue it from 
ignorance, superstition, and slavery: 
in opposition to this opinion, let us 
consider with so able and enlightened 
a guide as the historian nnder review, 
the very wretched and illiberal ideas 
which are said to have prevailed uni¬ 
versally amongst the governors of 
this proverbially ill-governed country. 
First of all, Rome—The jdalosophic 
Ganganelli had not. long ceased to 
occupy the pontifical throne, and 
Braschi, who succeeded him, still ad- 
liered in the main to the liberal poli¬ 
tics of his predecessor. The Jesuits 
were not restored to their influenee, 
not even to their rights, and even if 
money was raised by exorbitant taxes 
on the Roman people, the mode of its 
expenditure at least was such as could 
scarce be censured by the pioneers of 
philanthropy .-^.Tuscany was governed 
by Leopold, in a more liberal and po¬ 
pular spirit than ever republican as¬ 
sembly was known to sway a realm ; 
and not only were his views of reform 
directed against actual oppression, feu¬ 
dal or ecclesiastical, they were even 
directed against the spiritual supre¬ 
macy of Rome. The doctrines of the 
Port Royal professors, merged amongst 
the French in deism, were extremely 
popular throughout cdl Italy, and were 
especially cherished and propagated by 
the successive Archbishops, of Fistoia, 
the heads of tlie Tuscan Church. And 
no ecclesiastical synod has ever made a 
more rational stand against the cor¬ 
ruption and usurpations of the Romish 
church than that of Pistoia, commen¬ 
ced under tne influepce of Leopold, 
and Ricci, the^r archbishop. But the 
French invaidon soon* inundated the 
country, and choked those noble germs 
of religious independence, which, had 
their growth been alWcd in quiet 
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to mature^ miglU now have been pro* 
dudng the fruit of moderate and ra- 
dorial principles in religious govern* 
ment. 

' To continue our review nf Italian 
governinents at this period:- 7 -The 
house of Bourbon, now*dedared so 
necessarily hostile to the prepress of 
liberal ideas, reined in Parma and in 
Naples. In the former state, Dutillet, 
a Frenchman of active and enlighten¬ 
ed initid, managed state affairs beneath 
two succeeding princes, and followed 
all along the generous impulse, which 
the reigning princes of the house of 
Austria (another ahti-liberal'house) 
had dven to popular and philanthro¬ 
pic ideas. In Naides, Ferdinand, the 
present tyrant, or ^uasher of revolu¬ 
tions, and imprisoner of his subjects, 
amused himself—how ? in an Utopian 
scheme of founding a republic at Santd 
Sencia, to be governed according to 
the primitive io^eas of the philanthro¬ 
pe Filangieri. So that in those times 
we find' this most torrific of all des¬ 
pots, a very Quixote, in pursuit of 
civil reform and prfection. The mania 
of liberty and j^ilanthropy seems to 
have laid hold of every Italian sove¬ 
reign ; the last of the D'Estes was not 
behindhand in these new ideas. Ve¬ 
nice and Genoa were old, staunch, 
self-governed republics. I^ombardy 
was ruled by Joseph the Second, a 
very patriarch of liberal monarchs, 
and by Count Firmian, a viceroy more 
liberal and philanthropic even, if that 
were possible, than his master. And 
Piedmont, much as the n^e of its 
princes for military glory prevented 
them from being fbremost in the po- - 
liticol quixotism of the age, joined in 
the task of self-amelioration, in which 
it beheld its neighbours so zealously 
employed. 

Now we would ask, when or where 
was there ever displayi^ such a dispo¬ 
sition towards liberty, in both ruled 
and rulers, as was manifested in Italy 
atthispeziod? Where has all this phi¬ 
lanthropy vanished to, and how have 
all its (&eatns been overthrown }—By 
the "boasted revolution and liberty of 
France. Well might Alfieri exdaim, 
in indign^^t astonishment, 




U^ liberta maestri i Galli 



appealed^ ov^rripf^that wretdied and 


divided country, with promises of 
speedy liberty and independence, and 
finally draped it down along with it¬ 
self into the lair of bondage, and final¬ 
ly of disgrace, into which it fell. 

It may be too fantastic a mode of 
reviewing human events, to consider 
that at ws time the spirit of liberty 
was aUowed*^its fuH scope, by way m 
a moral experiment, to shew how far 
it would proceed, and to what good 
end. It has had its day, Las enjoyed 
its reign, and an ill use, Heaven knows, 
it made of its ascefidancy. If, at this 
moment, the contrary principle is al¬ 
lowed its turn and trial, say in the 
person of the Holy Alliance, (for we 
sure here- amusing ourselves with sup¬ 
positions,) if it does go too far at times 
in its due reaction, is it not fair ? And 
would not an unbiassed beholder of 
the strife between these two adverse 
principles—the liberty and slavery of 
mankind-^would he not say, that the 
alternate ascendancy of each was just, 
and that the beings, who could make 
no better use of the one than mankind, 
or at least than thte French have done, 
deserved most richly to be driven to 
endure the extremities of the other ? 

-But to return to the history before 
us. As soon as the French Revolution 
had gathered some confidence in its 
military force, Italy seemed marked 
out by its chiefs as the channel in¬ 
to which the stream of ferocity and 
violence that then inundated France 
was to be turned. Belgium, often 
overrun, was looked upon as an easy 
and a certain conquest. The coun¬ 
tries on the Rhine were too near the 
heart of Austria, and too weU guarded 
by her numerous armies, to render in¬ 
vasions on that side either tempting 
or feasible; whilst the phlegmatic cha¬ 
racter of the inhabitants offered little 
hopes that they would join in the wild 
principles of democracy that had ex¬ 
cited the French. The known national 
diaracter of the It^ans offered all the 
temptations that^were denied by that 
of tne Germans; the ancient associa¬ 
tions, too, connected with the classic 
land of libo'ty, could not but be sup¬ 
posed still to influence her sons, and 
incline thm to grasp at an opportuni¬ 
ty of recovering thw ancient liberty, 
and of vindicating the^ former fame. 
Popular as were the wars of Belgium 
ana tbkt ou the Rhine, still the volun¬ 
teers that flock^ thlthet were of the 
lower orders; Whilst, as soon as an 
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army was formed ft>r the conquest of 
Italy, the scholar left his college, and 
the concealed young noble his hiding- 
place, that they might partake in the 
pleasure of not only beholding the Ro¬ 
man land, but of beholding it as con¬ 
querors and liberators. The same mo¬ 
tives urged on the French to invade 
Italy that had done so in all t^esof the 
monarchy, in spite of the continued 
and manifold disasters which it was 
their fate, according to the proverb, to 
meet with in that country. Thither, 
then, was bent the principal force of 
the republican armies. 

Of the princes of Italy, who all could 
not fail to watch with anxiety the in¬ 
tentions and acts of the French, the 
most ex|H)aed was naturally the first 
proposer of a general leat^e of the Ita¬ 
lian powers; and to this intent the 
court of Turin early addressed the 
powers of the peninsula, and received 
in return promises of alliance and as¬ 
sistance from all of them, Venice alone 
excepted, who firom the beginning was 
resolved to adhere to the fatal principles 
of unarmed neutrality. The powers in 
consequence began to arm, rendered 
confident by their own union, and the 
alliance of Austria, Semonville, dis¬ 
patched by the Directory to Victor 
Amadeus, to entreat a passage for their 
troops through Piedmont, was stopped 
at Alexandria, and ordered to retire. 
This was in September 1792. The 
consequence was a declaration of war 
on the part of France against the King 
of Sardinia ; and in a few monfhs 
General Montesquieu was master of 
Chambery, and Anselm of Nice, with¬ 
out one act of defence worth recording 
having been performed by.the Pied¬ 
montese—troops, by the way, that at 
the time bore almost the highest repu¬ 
tation of any in Europe, and who com¬ 
menced the campaign with the great¬ 
est contempt for their republican ene¬ 
mies. 

This is not the place to write a his¬ 
tory of Italy, or mve a detailed ac¬ 
count of the Frencn invasion and con¬ 
quest of that country; the utmost we 
aim at is to ofi'er to our readers some 
connecting and obscure facts, that have 
not as yet found place in the military 
annals and memoirs of campaigns, 
which have alone hitherto formed the 
materials for modern Italian history. 
One of those curious facts certainly is 
the mode in which the court of Rome 
sought to turn revolutionary princi¬ 


ples, then disseminating so rapidly, to 
Its own advantage. We translate an 
account of this from the Italian of 
Signor Eotta 

As this was a war not only of arms 
but of opinions, Rome bethought itself 
of a singular method to turn to its own 
advantage tliose spreading principles 
that threatened so dreadful.a destruc¬ 
tion to all princes. Fearing the entry 
of these doctrines into Italy along with 
the French themselves, it was deein^ 
advisable to pre-occupy men's minds; 
to pretend that religion itself sanctified 
those very principles, in order that 
they might never be used against her, 
and at the same time to shew that she 
was the most efficacious, or rather the 
only means of preventing the abuses 
which necessarily follow^ the insur¬ 
rections of the people against their so¬ 
vereigns, For this purpose, therefore, 
it was so managed that a certain Spe- 
dalicri, a man karned, and of no des¬ 
picable talent, published at Assisi, in 
1791, a book, entitled ' I Diritti deir 
Uomo *—‘ The Rights of Man.' It 
was dedicated to Cardinal Rabrizio 
RufFo, then treasurer of the Apostolic 
Chamber, and Pius the Sixth reward¬ 
ed the author with a benefice in St Pe¬ 
ter's. In this official work, Spedalicri 
upholds that human society, or the 
compact by which men are united in 
the civil state, was formed originally 
and directly by men themselves; that 
all is their work, and tluit the Deity 
hod no part in producing such a state 
but as first being or cause; in other 
words, that the social compact comes 
from God, but in the same manner as 
all other natural effects are said to pro* 
ceed from him. He farther affirms, 
that despotism is no legitimate govern¬ 
ment, and that the nation has a right 
to declare the sovereign dethroned, &c. 
in case he violates the compact. These 
propositions he corroborates by the au¬ 
thority of St Thomas, ^who, it seems, 
in his work, ‘ De RegimineJ^ineipum 
ad Regem Cypri^ has fully demon¬ 
strated the truth of them.” 

To this, then, was the Romish church 
reduced. Here is another -sample of 
her infallible principles. It is a won¬ 
der that Jacobinism was not more 
grateful to her Papal vo^ries for such 
unheurd-of (Nnffdescension; and had 
Napoleon not proved an apostate to the 
democracy that engendered him, he, 
or bis friend I^epaux, might with ease 
have converted the Pontiff into, the 
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blgli priest of Theo-pbilanthropism, 
and extorted what ethical or tlmlc^cal 
decrees th^ fancied from the succes¬ 
sor of St Feter; for what might not 
have been wrung from a Pope that 
voluntarily sends foi^th an Italian edi¬ 
tion of Tom Paine for nothing more 
nor less was this work, of 

Braschfs hopeful wotege. Sp^li^u 
We are not dope, nowayer, with the 
ethics of Pope Braschi and the Ijlo* 
man court, which iiTa little timewero 
found in a direct contradiction with 
this hopeful liberalism* and dictated 
by the same courageous devotion to 
truth. It was in 1796, after the treaty 
of Tolentino, that the. Pope issued a 
brief, addressed to his flock in France, 
in which he exhorted the insurgent 
royalists, that were then vainly sacri- ^ 
fleing themselves in the cause of loyal¬ 
ty and religion, to submit quietly to 
the powers that then ruled over France. 

All temporal power/’ quoth the in¬ 
fallible Pontiff, “ is the result of Di¬ 
vine Wisdotn.” He Quotes the Apostle 
Paul in support of the divine right of 
the Directory, and conitgns his flock 
to damnation if they resist any hunch-, 
back whom chance may have elevated 
to the task of ruling them—** Avere 
Paulo Apostle statuito, che ogni potes- 
ta da Dio procede, e che chi alle po- 
testa resiste, alia volanta di Dio re- 
siste/' 

The total want both of talent and 
zeal, in the Piedmontese commanders, 
together with the feeble succourswhich 
Austria at first dispatched to their aid, ^ 
contributed, as much as their own fe¬ 
rocious valour, to the success of the 
French. The obstinacy of Victor Ama¬ 
deus has been justly censured, for not^ 
having entered warmly into the plans 
of Precy and General Devins, for 
marching straight to the aid of Lyons, 
then in arms against the.Convention ; 
but the King was rashly bent on suc-^ 
couring the faithful inhabitants of the' 
Nice, who had proved themselves so 
devoted to his cause. The French still 
made progress under their s^uccessive 
commanders, Kellerman and Sclurer, 
till the latter yielded the command to 
jBonaparte, not from the reason assign¬ 
ed by Botta, but from habits of perpe¬ 
tual drunkenTiess, that incapacitated 
S^rer from command. 1'he nefarious 
ri^ne and ytolence, with which the 
Fren<A everywhere behaved, after theit 
afl^cl^/oMtearane^.ou their first de¬ 
scent fVpm Alpin^ni’e depicted with 


a lively pencil by the historian, him¬ 
self a Piedmontese, and a neighbour, 
if not a witness, of the horrors they 
committed. 

The battle of Jjontenotte, Bona¬ 
parte’s first action, was won, not 
through the skill of the general, but 
in spite of his blunders, by the daring 
valour pfRampoU'j'Millesimo follow¬ 
ed, and Piedmont was undone. Bo¬ 
naparte crossed Uie Po at Piacenza, and 
encainpcd big army on the Lombard 
j^territoriOs pf his true enomies, the 
Austrians. At Piacenza, ^par parent 
ihBitin^) Bonaparte and his coadjutor 
Saliceti, robbed tho Mmite di Fietaj 
an act of fl^ant injustice, which they 
afterwards repeated at Milan and Bo¬ 
logna. To estimate the full infamy 
of such n robbery, our. renders should 
know that the Monte di Pieta is not on¬ 
ly a natioaial office where money is lent 
on ple^fe, but that it is a bank where 
the jewels, valuables, and money of 
individuals, are deposited for security. 
Those who were thus spoiled, could 
ndthe accused by the republican ge¬ 
neral, with the* court crime of being 
arutocrats, the Mount of Piety being 
in fact through Italy the savings-bank 
•of the poor, where the jointure of the 
widow, and the heritage of the ori)han, 
were deposited for security. Sacro 
era preaso a tutU il nome di mouti di 
pieta, non solo perche era segno di fede 
publica, ma ancona perche le cose de- 
posltate, la maggior parte, appurtenc- 
vano a persone o per condizione, oper 
accidente bisognose!” these were the' 
first civil acts of Napoleon in Italy. 

The entry of the victorious robber 
into Milan, with his reception there, 
and the encomiums lavished on him, 
as the Scipio, the Hannibal, nay the 
Jove, of the day, (fi>r so Ranza address¬ 
ed him,) are ironically described ; and - 
the state of parties In the north of 
Italy at tliis time, laid open with an 
.^cute and veracious pen. The author 
itakes a tr^ue view of his subject, in 
' estimating the peiirixiaio, or patrician- 
shijj—*an aristocracy of a different kind 
be it considered, ^om that of ieudal 
nobles--;-as the powerfiil and en¬ 
lighten^ party, a xircumstance that 
complfitdy sepirates Northern from 
Southern Italy, where the aristocracy 
is far debased be&w the level pf the 
middling tanks. Here, indeed, the au¬ 
thor mi^t have indulged in some few 
statistical observations, of which he 
^nnot be ignorant, and which clearly 

lo 
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demonstrate the absolute necessity of 
a strong aristocratical faction in the 
Lombard territories. This we will 
supply. The chief cultivation of Lom¬ 
bardy consists in rice, and the grass- 
grounds necessary for the produce of 
the country cheeses. The irrigation 
necessary for these, requires an im¬ 
mense outlay, such as no tenant un¬ 
possessed of a large sum of money' 
could undertake. Consequently all 
the grounds of Lombardy are in the 
hands of rich and immense proprie¬ 
tors—subdivision^ of land is imprac¬ 
ticable—and the inode of cultivation 
is much too profitable to allow it to be 
superseded by any other, however more 
friendly to U>)eral policy, and tlio ame¬ 
lioration of the poorer orders. 

In the midst of the conquests of 
Bonaparte, nothing is so remarkable 
as the distrust of ilic Directory, their 
total want of confidence in the dura¬ 
tion of their fortunes. Even after the 
surrender of Milan, and the retreat of 
the Austrians behind the Mincio, their 
disi>atches to Bonaparte order him to 
extract all the money possible trom the 
countries he had overrun,—“ Let tlic 
canals too,” said they, ‘^and the other 
])uhlic works of tne country, bear marks 
of the devastation of war !” They 
evidently, as yet, looked on Jjoinbarcly 
as a country temporarily ])OBsessed, and 
wliich, since they could not hope to 
keep, it was their interest to waste. 
When such wa%thc advice of the ci¬ 
vil government to their victorious sol¬ 
diers, it is not to be supposed that the 
violence and vajiacity of these were to 
be restrained by any bojimds. To shew 
their liberality and reverence for learn¬ 
ing, they cajoled such men as l*ariui 
and Vorri, to become members of the 
municipal government, which they es¬ 
tablished only to dishonour, by send¬ 
ing forth the most arbitrary edicts, and 
ordering the most oppressive taxes, 
witli the forced sanction of such re¬ 
spectable names. The country ]HX>ide 
Tt belled, but were soon reduced and 
massacred, and Tavia, the second city 
in the duchy, was made to uiidei go al I 
the hbrroi'S'Of a fonr-aiid-twenty hours' 
sack. ‘ Such were the first blessings of 
liberty which the French brought 
upon regenerated Lombardy. 

After driving Beaulieu into the re¬ 
cesses of the Tyrol, Bonaparte lorded* 
it over the Italian powers with a Itigh 
hand. Tuscany and Naples bowed to 
a submissive pii^ce with him. Bologna 

VoL. XVI. 


was revolutionized, and still the Topo 
was compelled to appear contented. 
Verona was occupied by French troojjs, 
in spite of the neutrality of the Vene¬ 
tians, when Austria poured a third 
army into Italy, under the .command 
of Marshal Wurmser. With its first 
show of success, and final defeats at 
Castiglioneand llcveredo, we need not , 
trouble ourselves, except remarking 
by the way, that at Castiglionc Bona¬ 
parte displayed the same weakuer^, of 
character that he since shewed in llus- 
sia and at Waterloo; ant! all historiuiis 
of this campaign agree, that In. was 
abouttoretire in despairfrom the field of 
Castiglione, till -his activity and reso¬ 
lution were aroused by the reproaches 
of Augcrcau, who, in fact, gaineil the 
day for him, and in spite of him. 
Wuvmscr in consequence shut himself 
up in Mantua. 

'fhe interval between the defeat of 
Wurmser and thedescent of the fourth 
Austrian army into Italy, under tho 
command of Alvinzi, was occupied by 
Napoleon, in revolutionizing the towns 
beyond the Po, and erecting them into 
a rejmblic styled EiuilUi: Venice also 
occupied his cares; and withgn account 
of its fall, we shall also occupy our¬ 
selves a little, it being the case on 
which Na])oleon and his slaves most per¬ 
haps exerted their powers of misrepre¬ 
sentation. It was a deed too of the 
conqueror in his days of youth and he¬ 
roism, with all that vaunted purity of 
principles about him, which his ad¬ 
mirers plead for, till, as they say, ne¬ 
cessity made him a desjiot. Not that 
we join Signor Botta in commiserating 
the fall of Venice, or in e.steerning its 
ancient government ns the very acme 
of perfect legisLuion. We are very 
imromaiilic in matters of ])alicy, and 
profess ii total want (d* admiration for 
llie prisons, the Bridge of Sighs, the 
Lion's mouth, and the Inquisition of 
Stiiie. If ever a j^overnment or state 
b.'c'ime cilete, it was that o.*' Venice, 
and ill contemplating its final t-ubver- 
sion, we are at a loss which most, to 
censure and despise—the machiavclism 
of its destroyer, or the pusillawinuty 
of the once famed lepublic. 

In 1796, after the defeat of Wiirm- 
scr,X31arke wae dispatched by the Di^ 
rectory to It^y, with the ostensihlo 
ptiqjose'of^ringing about a treaty witli 
tTie'EnijjerdJr^^ljut diicfiy to spy into 
the dcHgns of Napolconj and depriVo 
him at least of the civil glory of ebu’* 
■ . 2 M 
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clv\dmg the treaty* as he had won that 
of putting an end to the war. But 
Bonaparte was no man to be juggled, 
and Clarke, who was keen enough to 
descry the rising sun, abandoned the 
interest of the Directory, and became 
subservient to the aspiring general. 
The views of the Directory, however 
selfisli at home, were far more disin¬ 
terested than those of Napoleon, with 
respect to Italy. They desired, first of 
all, to revolutionize it entirely, and had 
no objection to the union of all its 
states ; but the dtspot in embryo had 
other views, and was detennined to 
leave Italy divided, as a future prey 
for himself. Thus ho spared the Pope, 
in spite of the urgent commands of the 
l>irocr(try to subvert at once tlic pon¬ 
tifical thj'one. M'ith the King of Pied¬ 
mont, whom, as an al)solutc ami mi¬ 
litary monarch, he loved and admired, 
Bonaparte cunduded a treaty, gua¬ 
ranteeing hib .states against any revo¬ 
lutionary attempts on the part of the 
Piedjnontese—a treaty, at the stipu¬ 
lations of which the Directory stood 
aghast, refusing to hear them, much 
less agree to them, till tljc victorious 
gcnml at last cajoled them into ac¬ 
quiescence. Of Loinbnrdy, of most 
pan of the Venetian States, of theLe- 
gatins, SiC. he formed a republic, as 
a stay expressly for himseU^ as an ap¬ 
panage or secure retreat for himself, 
in case his views on the throne of 
France should flal. Tliat such Avere 
hjs views from the beginning there 
cannot be a doubt; but how to recon¬ 
cile Austria to the cession of I^om- 
bardy, as well as of the Low Countries, 
was the consideration of the greatest 
difficulty. For this end the cession of 
Venice to that power could not liave 
escaped Napoleon; he and his jack- 
alls, however, Mr Daru amongst the 
rest, uphold that the giving up of Ve¬ 
nice to Austria was an afterthought 
of Napoleon, a resolution taken by 
him, not until after the massacre of 
the French at Verona, and the other 
hostile acts of the Venetians, during 
the time that his army were engaged 
with the Archduke in the perilous 
passes bf Corinthia and tlie Tyrol. 
Bjifrt Mr Botta proves the conjrary of 
tlds, and shews that long ^fore.the 
descent and defeat of Alvinzi into. 
Italy, both Bavaria and the Venetian 
territori^ on the Adriatic were offered 
by Clarki^to the Enckperor, who diow-* ■ 
cd, very natisrBl reluctance to a recom^ 


pense at the expense of his innocent 
neighbour. In order to overcome this 
reluctance, the wily Frenchman pre¬ 
pared a dilemma for poor Venice, and 
made an offer to HIr of a league against 
Austria, in which she should join in 
concert with Turkey and with France- 
If Venice accepted the offer, the Em¬ 
peror would have ample plea to in¬ 
vade her,,whilst her treacherous allies 
Avoulil look on :—did she refuse, then 
slie liad slighted the friendship, the al¬ 
liance of the ^f-reat nation, and was in 
consequence to be considered as an 
enemy. Lalleinand, in fact, made the 
offer of alliance to the Venetian state*; 
they refused *to break their determi¬ 
ned neuUality; and to shew how much 
at variance were tlie Directory and 
their general, the Venetian ambassa¬ 
dor at Paris, Queriui, was informed 
by the Directory that Venice was riglit, 
and that the alliance could not be ex¬ 
pected of her. Still Bonaparte thun¬ 
dered forth not the less his indigna¬ 
tion and menaces against the republic, 
not only to all who civilly approached 
him, bat exi)ressTy to the proveditor 
Foscarini, whom lie threatened with 
immediate burning of Verona, and a 
declaration of war. At these tidings, 
the republic, on the first of June 
1796, ordered the defence of Laguna; 
these measures of defence are brought 
forward by Daru and the Bonapar- 
tists, as the cause of the war and the 
provocation, and asse|t them to have 
preceded the menaces of Bonaparte, 
instead of "being, as they were, the na¬ 
tural consequences of these. Any jour¬ 
nal might have informed M. Daru, if 
he took the trouble of examining, that 
Bonaparte menaced Foscarini on the 
first of May,'and that the tardy Ve¬ 
netian Senate did not debate finally on 
these measures till a full month after. 

Venice, however, gained a momenta¬ 
ry respite from her threatened fate, by 
the coming of Alyinzi, at the head of a 
fresh army of Austrians, that once 
more burst from the Tyrol upon the 
French. The fate of tbia army, it is 
hut too well known, resembled that of 
its fjredcccssors ; it was aUniiulatcd at 
Areola andllivoli, and Wurmser, just¬ 
ly despairing to keep' Mantua much 
longer, delivered up to the French 
that last bulwark of the Austrian power 
in Italy- The Emperor was not even 
safe in his Genban dominions; Bo¬ 
naparte followedovcrthe Alps, cheeked 
by the ArclidUke Charles, who,at he' 
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head of the defeated Austrians, still 
covered the frontiers of the empire. 
At length preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Leoben, and left Hoiiaparte 
at liberty to turn ]ii®ms and artifices 
against the Italian powers. This, in¬ 
deed, the approacljing peace necessi¬ 
tated, in which the French general 
foresaw he must offir Venice and its 
dependencies as a recompense to the 
emperor, who, on his s-ide, recovered 
marvellously from his early delicacy, 
and appeared willing to accei>t the 
spoil that was offered. 

A long time previous a secret com¬ 
mittee had been formed at Milan, un¬ 
der the aus]>ices of honaparte, tor ef¬ 
fecting revolutions in such parts of 
Italy as the French deemed necessary. 
The members of this junta were ac¬ 
tively emjdoyed against the Venetian 
States, while the French were pursuing 
tl»e Austrians through the Tyrol; both 
Brescia and Bergamo fell an easy jwey 
to tlicir machinations. Ou hearing of 
their revolt, tlie senate dispatched 
envoys to Bonaparte at Gorizia, de- 
juaiidiiig a declaration of his against 
tlie insurgents. lie offered to reduce 
the rebels, if the Venetians entrusted 
him with their defence ; but those 
cautious republicans judged the reme¬ 
dy worse thaji the disease, and still 
begged for a declaration, which they 
avowed would be sufficient. Bona- 
j)artc, by turns, ineiKiced and cajoled 
them, and in tlie midst of tlieir delays 
came the nctvs of a revolution in Cre¬ 
mona also,. At the rame time, Bo- 
iiaj)arte, from his own mouth, ordered 
Pico, one of his agents, to i’ollow up 
bis revolutionary views on Verona, al¬ 
though the agent liimself remonstra¬ 
ted that it was not yet time. But the 
youthful conqueror was as impatient 
in conspiracy as in the field of action, 
and answered Pico, Gisse pure, e 
Gommuovesse Verona." The conse¬ 
quences are well known. The Vero¬ 
nese rose upon the French, massacred 
every one they could lay hold on, as 
well as every Veronese, whom they 
suspected of favouring their innova¬ 
tions—cannonaded the castles where 
the French had taken refuge, and so 
successfully imbrued their hands in 
the blood of their enemies, that this 
insurrection has ever gone by the 
name of the Paques Veronaisea, as a 
pendant to the Vepres Sicilicnnes. The 
inhabitants of the rauntry around rose 
also against tho invadersj and a defeat 


of a French detachment by the insur¬ 
gents of Salo infused spirit and hope 
into tlie Veronese. All this was pre¬ 
cisely what Bonaparte wanted ; but , 
to render the supposed culpability of 
the Venetians complete, a manil'esto 
was forged at ^lilan, by one Salv:idori, 
an agent of the French, and jmblislied 
with tlie name of Batt;igliii, the Vene¬ 
tian proveditor, affixed to it; it called 
furiously on tlie inhabitants of 'I'erra 
Firma to rise upon tbeir oppressors 
and massacre tbeni. That Battaglia, 
the officer of such a cautious and 
coward state as Venice, could publish 
sucli a declaration, is impossible to 
suppose; b(;sides, it bearj in its very 
style the stamp of French sans-cul- 
ottism; and, moreover, Bonaparte, 
when he demanded the delivery of his 
peculiar enemies at Venice, never once 
prosecuted Battaglia, who, by the by, 
so egrcgiously did his agents blunder, 
liad long sold himself over to the 
French interest. 

■ 'J'lic armistice was signed at T.cohrn, 
in the midst of the troubles of Verona, 
wliieh unfortunately could not then 
hope for holding out longer against 
the victorious enemy. It surrendered 
to IGlniaine almost at dis^'relion ; and 
the blood of the noble Veronese pro¬ 
pitiated French vengeance. Among 
those, then put to death, the chief was 
the noble Count Emilio degli Emilj. 
To the insurrection of Verona, chance 
unforlunately produced another ]»lea 
of provocation for the French auainst 
Venice. A castle on tlie Lido had fired 
upon a French brig, and killed some 
ol' the crew’. That it was j)roduccd liy 
some error oi flag or salute, is evident; 
but Napoleon laid not the Jess bold of 
it, and tlircatcncd instant war, de¬ 
manded the liberation of all prisoners, 
and that the admiral, the coininaiider 
of the Lido, and.the three Inquisitors 
of State, should be put into his hands: 
General Baraguay d'llillicrs was order¬ 
ed to approach the I /aguncs. Conster¬ 
nation reigned in Venice. Villetard, a 
youth attached to the French embassy, 
remained still at bis post, the centre 
of a revolutionary party; Conduhner, 
commanding the armed force in the 
Lagunes, was won, either by fear or 
French gold, to declare he could make 
no efficient resistance; and the })oor 
wretch Manini, the last of the Doges, 
ran wringing bis hands about tliat 
ducal palace, whose very walls might 
have awakened nobler thoughts, cry^ 
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ing out This very night we arc not 
safe in our beds.” The Grand Council 
was at last assembled^ and the Dogo 
proposed, in fact, bis own destitution, 
and the solution of the state into de¬ 
mocracy. This was enough for Fran¬ 
cis Pesaro, who retired, uttering the 
well-known sentence, O^'nijmcceper 
vn ^alantuotno xc pnlria *'—Any linul 
to a gentleman may prove his coun- 

At this nicrllng, the (iraiul roiincil of 
Venice, uniling the noble tkwndants 
of those lierots whose fame had filled 
Europe for centuries, b{)wt'd before 
the revolutionary pai ty in Venice,— 
vix. Villetard, a cltrk in the French 
embassy, l)andt)lo,an attorney, Spiida, 
a convict, and (ilorzi, a diuggist. Of 
these men did tlie Venetian Grand 
Council Ijeg to know what they should 
do; and by such illustrious advice did 
these noble Venetians abolish their 
government and order, give liberty to 
all their prisoners, dismiss their Sda- 
vonian troops, and erect a municipal 
government in Venice. The French 
w^ere, of course, sent for ; and, on the 
18 th of Slay^ the Venetians found four 
thousand French troops drawn up in 
the Place of St Mark, 

So far the feelings excited by those 
events is but supreme contempt for the 
Venetians; nor do we believe such a 
course of poltroonery can be matched 
in any history, as this most impotent 
conclusion of the descendants of Zenos 
and Pisani, But the machiavelism of 


sent off troops to take possession of Cor¬ 
fu ; and General Paraguay d’Hilliers 
proceeded to plunder and ship off all 
the valuables of ducal palace, liiin- 
self and suite in^rently occupying tlie 
palace of the Pisani, and living at the 
expense of that noble family. The fa¬ 
mous bronze horses; too, were seen to 
be removed from over tbe portico of 
St Slark, in the very fhee of that tree 
of liberty, but a few days planted in 
celebration of the Venetian democra¬ 


cy, by their obliging allies. IMeantime, 
Bonaparl(‘ arrivt'd at Lroben ; he tra¬ 
versed the \'eiietian UTiitorits, cajoled 
theniunicijial governors with promises 


of affection and protection, in sign 
wlu'icof he dispatched his wife, dose- 
pliine, to VeiiieCjWbi re, amongst other 
obliging ni'Ovjfs of /av a.'uetloii to the 
republic, sho roblvjd the truM-ury of 
St Mark of a c. lebvated ])eail neck¬ 


lace, of inoj-timabh’ value, 


and, till 


now, kept unprofaiud for tlie use of 
the Virgin. Tlic fate of Venice was 
all along fixed in the eonqueior’s mind, 
but he prudently kept the tidings from 
escaping, until liis own beloved pei son 
waa out of danger from popular ven¬ 
geance. Questioned at Vicenza as to 
the fate of the republic, he answered, 
smiling, that France had no power or 
authority to dispose of her ally: Avheii 
at Verona, nearer to security, he half 


owned the surrender of Venice to l)e 


Angioli. The French by tins time, on 
pretence of popular commotions, had 
disarmed tlie inbabilants of Venice. 


their destroyer, not the let's detestable 
because their pusillanimity deserved 
it, is yet to be detailed. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed 
that the V^metian nobles would have 
consented to these acts of self-destitu¬ 
tion and humility, if the independence 
of their republic had not been under¬ 
stood to be therein stipulaUd; and in 
consequence, a treaty of pea(;e was 
signed between the French and Vene¬ 
tian Republics, mentioning some small 
exchange of territory agreed on, the 
French promising to pr<'servc tran¬ 
quillity in Venice, by keeping there a 
cictackmcnt of troops. lu spjte, how¬ 
ever, of all these negotiations, and si¬ 
multaneously with them, Napoleon 


After whicli, what shall- wc s;iy to 
Bonaparte's answer to Do Angioli, 
when the indignant Venetian asked 
him, How he duist sell the people 
that had trusted to him ?”— Ebbenc, 
difcmkfcvi” said Napoleon—Defend 
yourselves/' After the rogue had com¬ 
pletely disarmed lliem, taken money, 
arms, ammunition, ships, stores, every¬ 
thing, he says,^^ J )efcnd yourselves!”— 
This we think the very acme of poli¬ 
tical treachery and impudence. “ VaU 
iene, traditore^** s^iii De Angioli to him, 
e ayomhra da (fuede ferre: rendivi Ic 
amii che cihaitolk^e ci difendcremo!'* 
And in his person may be said to have 
been spoken the last words of Venice. 
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SuEiiwooD and Co. have been sc-* 
duced into the rash act of publishing 
a collection of nonsetsical Memoirs of 
die eminent IMen, Women, and Clril- 
dreii, who porfonn plays now-a-days 
for us, under the title of Biography of 
the British Stage.* We cannot com¬ 
pliment the author on the execution 
of his work. It is only a scries of 
daubing pulK-ry upon almost every 
name mentioned, and that laid on 
thick. We believe the o?ily excep¬ 
tion is poor (daivmont, who is abused 
unkindly and unnectss-rily. 

It is evidently tlie composition of 
somebody intimate with the wordiics 
whom he eominemorates ; as he is 
manifestly afraid to say a wohI ag.tinsL 
any of them. i5ut a still more ih ei^se 
proof exists in tb.e indignaticm oeea- 
siou.'illy oxpresM'il a.;.,in-t tlie lo.tuap/ - 
inent of the Iheauvs. I''r(nu ti i e im¬ 
memorial, players, parLieulariy the 
underlings, liuvc been thorouglily con¬ 
vinced tliat notliing can be more par¬ 
tial, villainous, ami unjust, than the 
manner in which managers overlook 
their immense merits, so j)articiilaily 
visible to themselves. Ileiiee, tliey 
are always ready to exclaim, tliat tliero 
is something rotten in the tiieatrieal 
cabinet—and their bio;p'a]>liers, as in 
the present instance, find it conveiii- 
eut to adopt their tone. AVe bear ac¬ 
cordingly, of the “ inlamous partiali¬ 
ty,” or the “ couKuuimate imbecility” 
of llic managers, from such people. It 
is true, that we do not look upon K. 
W. Klliston or C. Kemble, to be ac¬ 
tually a pair of wise men, on the ]>lan 
of Solon or Lycurgus, and we doubt 
not that they occasicnally commit as 
much absurdity as can be reasonably 
expectcil; but, nevertheless, they iu 
general know what they are about, 
and must not be bullied down without 
reason. Our own jolly old friend, Kl- 
liston, who, by the by, will not be a 
bit obliged to us for calhng him old, 
may safely despise these little buz- 
zings, and empty liis magnum of cla¬ 
ret, or knock down his man, both of 
which things the ancient of Drury 
well knows now to do, unaffected by 
the uproar of the Dii minorum gen^ 
tium of the stage, or their bottle- 
holders. And Charles Kemble—but 
we liavc not yet sufficiently forgiven 


him for Falstaff, to speculate upon 
what he is to do under the circum¬ 
stances. 

As for us, who never go to a play now- 
a-days, wc should not have tliought 
of noticing this pcii-driliblc at all, 
but that wo to exyio^sc before 

the eyes of our readers Mr Kean’s 
aulo-biogvapby. Krom p. Hit ro p. 

1 M', nn e'pjilh p'irt of ihe volmne, is 
occupied vviti) tluMiu nioirs of tio:, gen¬ 
tleman, vviittcn byhiinself. We speak 
merely from interiMl evidence, i’-trnot 
cv'c 1 a ])ot-hoi(Se l lutarch eould Lnink 
of wasting tbrly ]>ageH cn saicli a hero. 
Xone but Innisolf ceidd think of sucli 
an cnorin'ty ; uiul as we have lately 
]:een nle.’siudiv amvoing the r-siding 
p.i''lic ’nv the de»’'-*,'im of le.e mc- 
i.O'dr^ (h our w<‘rlhv ShepiUrd, and 


( I l eer st.«rs «. f the as u ih'ndnot vve 
i.hedl ei\e ihim I'iean’s o\‘iidons on 
himself and tilings in geneial. 

It begins well—i’lularch liad just 
given the life of Biehard .fones, the 
most perfect gx nth man of the stage, 
on or off* it. \Ve shall not stop to ])ufl‘ 
.loues—for every liody knows his merits 
iu pulilic; aud as to private life, wo 
sli.dl only say tins of liim, that he is 
one of tlie few actors whmn wc have 
ever met who can put the actor off, 
and take liis place in society as a gen¬ 
tleman—;md, of that few, tlie man 
who can do it most eompleudy and 
most easily. Now, how do you tliink, 
reader of ours, that tht' isfe following 
his is introduced ? AVliy, then, by 
this motto— 


As one w ho, long in i/arkri^ mul in In nln j 
F.nlunfilctl-i winds now ihis \iay and now 
tliaU 

Ilis devious course uncertain, seeking 
liome. 

Or, li.tving long in inirtf 'icaifs been foiled 
And sore discomlitcd, from SLOUOii to 
snoiiGU 

y V/o/4,’’h/ir, and half despairing of escape ; 
If chance at length he duds a greensward 
smooth, 

And faithful to the foot, his spirits rise, 
He chirrups brisk hiS car-crecting siecJ, 
[Qu. ass.] 

And winds his way with pleasure and with 
ease.” 

So that having been entangled in the 
thickets and brakes of Bicliard Jones, 
foiled aud discomlited in his miry 
way, and plunging from slough to 


* The Biography of the British Stage; being correct Narratives of the Livetii of all 
*he Actors, Slc. l^o. Sherwood and Co. London. 1U24. 
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slough, in narrating the adventures of 
his life, the biographer finds green¬ 
sward smooth in gamboling his donkey 
over the res gesia* of IVIr Kean ! Deli¬ 
cate compliment! modest historian !! 

We go on just as well. ‘‘ This lx- 
TRAOiiDi NAUV individual, whose name 
heads this memoir, and which name 
will be imperishable in dramatic an¬ 
nals, was born,” See. S<ic. Bravo! 
Kean ! Extraordinary, however, you 
are, beyond all ijuestioii; for never be¬ 
fore, in the annals of a civilized coun¬ 
try, was it heard of, tliat a man, who 
could not act, was puffed off as the 
prince of actors, by ])eoi)k’ who could 
not write, and tlie audacious lump of 
pomatum swallowed, even by the ca¬ 
pacious gullet of the long-cared mon¬ 
ster who acts audience at our play¬ 
houses. 

IJis sire, it appears, was a tailor.— 
This is no disparagement to any man. 
There is Place of Charing (^ross is a 
tailor—a ninth-part fraction of h\i- 
manity,—and yet he writes articles 
which Jerry Bentham swears are as 
clever as his own; and lie lallcs in 
them most valorously of altering all 
the old habits of the country—of 
mending Parliament, as if it were a 
pair of corduroys—and of changing 
state-measures, as if they were no nn>re 
than the graduated slip which he rolls 
over his finger while taking the nether 
circumference of aAVhitech.ii»el victual¬ 
ler. If tailors are such gnat fellows 
as this comes to, we cannot sec why 
Kean’s father should not have been a 
tailor. In truth, we never looked at 
him performing Borneo, that tliat 
truth did not immediately flash across 
our mental optics. None but llie ofl- 
Bpring of the shop-board could Iiavc 
acted the part in the manner which he 
did. But it appears also that he had a 
bandy-legged uncle in tljc same em¬ 
ployment, from whom we opine lie 
borrowed his novel and original me¬ 
thod of treading the stage. Under 
these auspices, he was introduced to 
the stage almost in childliood, and ])ut 
under the tuition vof a posture-master. 

* To him Kean slily attributes the dis¬ 
tortion of his legs, wliich everybody 
who reads tlic memoir must sec was 
solely owing to the Persian fashion of 
sitting, which has been the custom of 
the sartorial tribe from time innne- 
morla]. The honest jiosture-master 
did his best to correct liis lailorly ap¬ 
pearance, by putting him in irons, but 
the only thanks he receives from his 


grateful patient is to be accused of ha¬ 
ving been the occasion of the defect 
which he endeavoured to reraedv. 

The next great action of Keatj s life,, 
according to himself, is thus narrated 
in this veridical tome. It is one of the 
immense and thriving family of “ the 
lie with circumstance—viz. 

“ In the performance of Macbeth, at the 
opening of the new house, in IMarch 17^1-1^ 
Mr .John Kemble, who was at that time 
manager, imagined that lie could increase 
the cflVct of the incantation ficcnc, and 
therefore resolved that ‘ the black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey,' should 
be brought bel'ore the audience tu p/o/fiid 
and a number of children were 
accordingly a])pointed to personate a p.arty 
of goblins ami other fanUislicol ctcalious, 
who were to dance in :i ci«‘(le, while the 
w’itches were moving round the cauldron, 
W'imling up tlie charm that was afurrwardsi 
to deceive the usurper of Jh.nald Bain’s 
thnuie. Among those selected for thi> pur¬ 
pose, young Kean of course was emjjJoyed, 
as being accustomed to tlie stage; but his 
appearance on that occasion w'as us little 
advantageous to liiniself as his cm]/loycr. 
•hist ill tlic moment of .Macbeth’s entrance 
into (!ic cavern, the hoy m.ule an unliicKy 
slop, from which, owing to the iron> about 
Ins limbs, he could ii(»t recover; he lell 
against the chi^d next to him, wli(» rolled 
ii])on his neigiroonr, who, in tinn. JoMled 
upon the next, and the inipuKc thus coin- 
municated, like an electnc shock, went 
round the circle, till the whole jiarty ‘ top¬ 
pled d(»wn headlong,’ and was laid pros¬ 
trate on the floor. 'I'lic con^edy of tliis 
event mingled not very hanuoniously with 
the tiagic-suhiimc of the scene, and tlic 
lauglilcr of the audience was, if possible, 
still less in unison with tin. feelings of i\lr 
Keiiibk, whij, Iiowcvcr remarkable fur sclf- 
p<»ssessinn, could not fail to be disconcert¬ 
ed by an accident so ludicrous. IJew'asa 
deciilcd enemy to eveT 3 (hiiig that in the 
slightest way inliingul ujioii the deconuu 
of the scene ; of cttur.se, then, he looked 
upon this accident us a serums evil, and in 
consctjuei'ce di termined to dismiss the gob¬ 
lin trooji fiom l\lacbetb, (deserving, Mbe'se 
things must not be done af ter these w ays, 
else they will make us mad.’ The cause of 
this confusion, however, 

‘Smiled 111 the storm/ 

and vciy philosophically replied ro all rc- 
proaclus, that ‘ he had never before acted 
in tragedy,’ a Teply which by no means al¬ 
tered the niuiiager’s resolution ; lie was dis¬ 
missed from jlacbeih and the theatre, 
'i’iiis anecdote, if true, is (;ertaiiily most 
curious. Little could the manager have 
thought, that the mischief-making goblin 
who had thus spoiled his l>eautifiil inven¬ 
tion,' would one day become the rival of his 
fame !” 
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Oh! Jupiter Gammon! there's a boun¬ 
cer !—What a picture !—a brat ma- 
kinp; a philosophical reply to Kem¬ 
ble ! and the future rival of his fame! 
But the thing never happened—no, 
nor anything bearing the slightest re- 
scinbl ince to it. 

Ill the theatre, he remarks, he had 
the benefit of a total want of educa¬ 
tion—a very gratuitous piece of news ; 
anil he congratulates himself that tjjc 
cin-rgies of his uiintl weienotenleeliicd 
or destroyed by tlic cont.uniinuion oi 
hfbool. His mother thought difierenl- 
ly, and sent him to the cclehraUd .Vea- 
demy of Orunge-lUmrt, from wliiih, 
however, he ran away, and went on 
board a ve.-^sel bovind for IMiohira as 
cabin-boy. Here the ingraver, with 
a pp)]>riety of judgment tlntt cjiinor 
be loo inueb oomi.iemhd, givt';. m a 
vignette of a little ii.iktd cherub, (>r 
serapJi, Killing aft in a 5 awl, with a 
skill! in his left iiand, ainl a eliurch 
ami steeple on the palm of his rh’ht, 
scudding beiore the wind with a full 
foresail—ty])icid, no doubt, of Kean. 
Hut our eberubicjl eahin-boy got tin d 
of this life, and, aecording’ to the tiuth- 
tdliiig history before us, practised the 
ingenious trick of shamming deafness 
and lameness. For his great ingenuity 
in doing this, he receives niueli land ; 
but there is not a word of truth in the 
story. 'I'he captain was glad enough 
lo get rid of his liad bargain, and there 
required no trick wlulcver to induce 
him to turn the youth adrift. 

Arrived in l.ondoiijhe was taken up 
by a ^liss Tidswell, an actress, who be¬ 
haved kindly tohinj,and put liimin the 
line of eliaractirsfor w'liiclt nature and 
education liaddesigned him. She made 
him a tumbling boy, and shewed him 
about the strci'ts. Tliis is an nnpalat- 
alJlc part of the story, and theiefore 
the auto-biographer gets over it, by 
assuring us lliat, in Ihc meantime, he 
was taking lessons from liis uncle Mo- 
st' 5 , the tailor, in tragedy, to whom, it 
appears, the world is indebted for 3Tr 
K/s conceptions of Lear and llichard 
the Third, (p. 111.) We always sus¬ 
pected soniething of the kind. But 
these lectures were merely in private: 
in jniblic he shone in the (ihju*aeters of 
Alunkey and Serpent—a pair of cha¬ 
racters which have been, iiidtcd, at all 
times very prominent in his acting 
through life. However, he tells us 
that «it is said'’ he was at £ton School 
for three years, where he read Virgil, 


Cicero, and Sallust—rather an odd 
course of reading—and called forth 
much applause by the manner in 
which he recited a Latin ode. This 
intelligence strikes us as being rather 
apocryphal.—By whom is it “ said" 
that Kean was at Kton ? We arc most 
incredulous, for we think the thing 
next to an impossibility. 

Under the name of Carey, he com¬ 
menced soon a strolling life, the par¬ 
ticulars of which are dexterously veil¬ 
ed in oblivion. Many idle stories, wc 
are told, are in circulation concerning 
the events of this period of his life ; 
Init it is insinuated that they are not 
deserving of credit, /d //opn/iis Curat 
srdiL'cf —vvx' can siarcely help laugh¬ 
ing at the idea of ])cople putting stories 
“ in circulation” about Kean. No 
douht till re.u'(‘public-house anecdotes 
enough, which miglit he gleaned among 
i]i'‘ elogjiit circles which make up the 
conijiany at such jdaees of resort, and 
^wo or three ot them, deserving of 
err,Hi, have casually com^ to our ears, 
Vvlilcii the hiograjdier knows as well as 
we do. ije suppresses tliem, because 
lie cares for his hero—wx* .sujipres.s 
them, from the very ojqiosite reason, 
because we do not care a tiirthing 
about him, and therefore we do not 
think tliem worth wasting paper about. 
Among other rambles, he went to 
(rUernsey, where it ap])c.irs ho met 
with a judicious critic. AVe shall give 
the pasoage which contains the ac¬ 
count ot his row witli the Guern.sey 
audience, and the reason of it, p. 11 - 1 . 

Here/’quotli tlie auto-biographer, 
‘‘ wc meet with tlie following curious 
and authruUc document, Twliat does 
he mean liy autlientie which de¬ 
serves to be recorded, as a warning to 
all i^'uoraui and mtiHcious critics on 
the one hand, and to a too credulous 
public on tlie other.” 

We leave it to our i'caders to decide 
wlietlicr the criticism displays igno¬ 
rance. Abating a little spooniness about 
respect due to the audience, wliich, 
however, is quite natural in so very 
provincial a writer, it appears to us to 
be a most sensible piece of criticism, 
and one fully justified by the result. 

‘‘ Last night a young man, whose name 
the bills said was Kean, made his first ap¬ 
pearance in Hamlet, and truly his pcifonn- 
ance of that character made us wish that 
we had been in4tilged with the country 
system of excluding it, and playing all the 
other characters*- TJiis person had, we un¬ 
derstand, a high character in several parts 
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of England, and his vanity has repeatedly 
prompted him to endeavour to procure an 
engagement at one of the theatres in the 
metropolis: the didiciilues he has met with 
have, however, proved insunnountahlc, and 
the theatres of Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Oarden have spared themselves the disgrace 
to which they would be subject, by coun¬ 
tenancing such hri])udcncc uiul incompe- 
tency. Even his performance of the in- 
ferior characters of the drama would be 
objectionable, if tlicrc was nothing to ren¬ 
der him ridiculous but one of the vilest ii- 
giires that has been seen cither on or off the 
stage; and if his mind was half so well 
qualified for the conception ofltieliard III. 
which he is shortly to upjicar in, as his 
j)Crson is suited to the deformities w'ilh 
which the tyrant is said t(» liavc been dis¬ 
tinguished from his brothers, his succc-'S 
w'oiild be most unequivocal. As to his 
JI runlet, it was one of the most Icrnhle 
misrepresentations to which Sluikcspearc 
has ever been subject. Without grace or 
dignity he comes forward; he slicws an 
unconsciousness that anybody is before 
him, and is often so forgetful of the respect 
due to an audience, that lie turns his liack 
upon them in«somc of those scenes where 
contemplation is to be indulged, as if for 
the puTjmse of shewing his abviractcdness 
from all ordinary objects. 11 is voice is 
harsh and monot<Uu)us, but as it is dcqi, 
answers wxll enough the idea he enlcrttiius 
of impressing terror by a tone which seems 
to piooeed fiom a cljiirnel-lumso.'* 

This article, it appears, produced a 
sensation. 

Wlien lie first appeared in Richard, he 
was greeted witli laughter and hisses, even 
in the first scene ; for some time his pa¬ 
tience was proof against the worst eftorts of 
maligniiy, till at last, irriuued by conti¬ 
nued opposition, he apjilicd llie wouls of 
tlic scene to his auditors, and boldy ad¬ 
dressed the pit, vith— 

‘ UnnmnnerM nocjs, stand yc when I command.* 

The clamour of course incrensed, and only 
paused a moment in cvpeclutivui ol'an apo¬ 
logy, In (hi.^ however, they w'crc dcai- 
ved ; so far from attempting (o sooUic their 
wounded pride, Kean came forward and 
told them, ‘that the only proof of under¬ 
standing they had ever given, was the pro¬ 
per application of tlie few words ho had 
just uttered.’ The manager now thouglit 
proper to interfere, and the part of Richard 
was given to a man of Rss ability, hut in 
higher favour witli ttic brutal audience.” 

Spoiled actors, vve see, treat audien¬ 
ces as Whigs do juries. .The specta¬ 
tors arc discerning, and perspicacious, 
and everything that is delectable, as 
long as they apidaiul; but wbcti they 
discover incoUJpeUiicc, or scout down 
Impertinence, they are malignant and 


“ brutal." Had Kean behaved as be 
Bays he did, a kicking would have been 
too good for him ; but, as usual, there 
is no foundation whatever for the 
story, farther than that he was hissed 
by the men of Guernsey. 

Governor Doyle took his part with 
liis usual kindness—paid his debts, 
and ottered to take charge of his child, 
whom Kean had the inhumanity to 
bring forward on the stage at the age 
of two. There is an immensity of silly 
vapouring in this part of the book;— 
how he w^anted to go into the army as 
an ofticev—his solo claim to such ho¬ 
nour being neither more nor less than 
that he was a hooted player—how he 
spouted before (Jovernor Doyle ; and 
how he made line speeches about his 
wife and children. All suilf. The 
only])iecc of truth about his affairs hi 
Guernsey is the story of a trick which 
he resorted to, to draw company. At 
tliis timejio'jr Jjudy Douglas Imd b(X’n 
clamoured down for telling what now 
■we all know to have been the truth, 
about the late unfortunate (Jueen, and 
she was obliged to retire from Eng¬ 
land. Kean privately circulated a re¬ 
port lli.it she was to appear at his be- 
luiit, and thereby gathered a largo 
audience—it was a rtspectaldc way of 
doing business. Though it is out of 
our way to make any political remarks 
while going over the. memoirs of a 
stroller, yet we cannot refrain from ob¬ 
serving (in the consistent conduct of 
the Whigs, and the .blackguards witli 
whom they linked themselves, on tlie 
(iueen’s business. Nobody with more 
brains than a tuniij) doubts the guilt of 
the (iueen fioio ; and yet if w'c venture 
to .say a word about it,wcarc told of our 
barbarity in attacking a woman, and 
she, too, in lu r grave. Now we sub¬ 
mit, that Ji.'uly Douglas is a dc'ad wo¬ 
man, every whit as much as Queen 
Caroline; and yet thcftC good people 
feel no scruple in talking of the in¬ 
famous” conduct of that much injured 
lady, or in stigmatizing her as being 

artful" and abandoned.” Go(l 
bless the* Whigs, tiu'y are a darling set 
of fellows; hut we must go hack to 
Kcau. 

He continued to act in tlie obscurity 
wbieli lu: deigns not to (idigliten un¬ 
til souiebody'pointed him out in isid, 
while playing at E.xetcr, to the notice 
of Sir Tas(ioe Grentell, a wise mcln- 
ber of l\a|:liaTBcnt, and one of that 
egregious body, the Managing Com- 
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lAittee of Drury Lane. Pasooe sent 
down Arnoldj the stage-manager^ to 
report on Kean’s abilities^ and the re¬ 
port was favourable. Kean came up, 
and acted at Drury Lane. There is 
an attempt to vilify Elliston, for en¬ 
deavouring to keep Kean to his word, 
made in this authentic biography; but 
it only plunges the hero into farther 
dirt. The speculation was a good one 
for the house, which was at that time 
sinking under the mismanagement of 
Whitbread, Douglas Kinpaird, and 
other great men, who were' equally 
great in the theatre as the state. Shy- 
lock, he says, he played with an ori¬ 
ginality of style, and a vigour of ge¬ 
nius ; but he informs us that it was 
reserved for the performance of his 
llichard IJI. to place him at once on 
the highest pinnacle of dramatic glory. 
In Hamlet, he assures us, the force of 
his genius broke through the disad¬ 
vantages of his figure, and the brilliant 
points which illuminated his delinea¬ 
tion of the character were so numer¬ 
ous, as entirely to cast his defects into 
the shade. Othello actually electrified 
the audience—Luke, in Riches, com¬ 
manded universf.l applause; and so on 
through all his roles. In a word, he 
was the passion of the day. Novelty 
will always command notice in Lon¬ 
don, and Kean’s acting, happily, was a 
novelty on the English stage. His 
croaking toiics—his one-two-three- 
hop step to the light, and his equally 
brusque motions to the left—his retch¬ 
ing at the back of the scene whenever 
he wanted to express passion—his dead 
stops in the middle of sentences—^liis 
hurre hurre hurre, hop hop hop! over 
all passages where sense was to he ex¬ 
pressed, took amazingly. His very de¬ 
fects told in his favour. Don’t you 
think, a doubting critic would say, 
Kean is rather low?—Yes, quoth a 
critic of the mob, rather low, I coUr 
fess; but you see how well he acts, in 
spite of his wretched appearance— 
Garrick was low.—I am of opinion,.* 
said another hesitator, that his voice 
is bad.—Oh yes, retorted the critic, 
rather hoarse, I confess; but you s6e 
how well he acts, in spite of his 
wretched voice.—But, persevered the 
first interlocutor, I do not think he 
understands liis author.—Why, aitrc 
nous, was tlie reply of the. critic, I 
can’t exactly say; hut you see bow 
well he acts, though he does not un- 
Vor.XVL 


derstand his author.—What could a 
man say after that ? 

But tnereal secret of this ultra-popu¬ 
larity was what Cobbett calls the Base 
Thess. At that time, gentle reader, 
there flourished a knot of numskulls, 
absolute over the dramatic world. 
Flourished, wc say, for now it is laid 
prostrate. There will be a sighing 
among the Strephons, and a wailing 
among the W'iolars, when we name— 
the Cockney School! Dead they are 
now—down, down, among the dead 
men do they lie. But away with ban¬ 
ter ! At that time the most conceited, 
insolent, filthy, and ignorant domi¬ 
nion was exorcised over all dramatic 
concerns by the Examiner. Its wri¬ 
ters are now sunk, and we have no 
wish to trample on their misfortunes; 
but it must have cost the principal 
libellers of that set many and bitter 
pangs, if they were possessed of any 
feeling whatever, to be conscious in 
'their own day of suffering, when Z. 
was gibbetting them as objects for the 
slow-moving finger of scorn to jwint 
at, how many wanton stabs at the re¬ 
putation aiid livelihood of poor play¬ 
ers had been given by their malignant 
stilettos; how much‘acute and poign¬ 
ant misery a remark of theirs, penned 
in drunkenness, or folly, or spite, 
must have occasioned to luckless ac¬ 
tors, whose very bread depended pro¬ 
bably on the way in which a manager * 
might have regarded tiie lucubrations 
of the puppy critic. A congeniality of 
soul drew these fellows to Kean. Their 
word was potential over the appren- 
ticc-boys and young Whigs of tlie pit 
—the milliners of the gallery and their 
beaux—^and tiie ladies of the saloons. 
Even decent people /it that time used 
to read the playhouse ei itiqxica of the 
Examiner; andasimpudence frequent¬ 
ly passes for talent, and blustering al¬ 
ways terrifies |hose who do not think 
for tlicmselves, some ten years ago 
they were looked on by the tlieatrical 
people as models of elegance, deep 
reading, and acumen. The whole tribe 
• puffed Kean, and silenced the vqjj||e of 
common sense. We of this Magazine 
glorify ourselves for having put an end 
for ever to such folly. Wc have put 
heart into r^ght-tliinking.])cople, and, 
accordingly, now-a-days, if a mere in¬ 
competent fellow was endeavoured to 
be blown up into importance, even by 
men of talent, not to suy by men of 

2N 
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Btraw^ like the folk of the Round 
Table> a re-action would immediate- 
\j take place^ and people would be 
found to denounce the idol as a thing 
of clay, even in the very teeth of his 
idolaters. 

Things went on differently then, 
and the Cockneys had it all to them¬ 
selves. Creatures whom the most pal¬ 
try of the two-pennies of London 
would not now admit as gratis contri¬ 
butors, then directed the taste of the 
town.'* They went about trim, crisp, 
and jaunty, weaving chaplets of lau¬ 
rel, and venting sonnets on one aiio- 
thcr. You heard a sugh at every coro¬ 
ner about fine gusto, and virtu, and 
keeping, and those down-looking 
Greeks, of whom, by the -way, they • 
rould not spell the names, far less reed 
them, if written in their native cha¬ 
racters. Poor devils! When we look 
back at their happy state, our heart is 
sometimes “ wae” within us on reflect¬ 
ing that it was we who marred their 
Elysium—a feeling which, however, 
fades in an instant all away when we 
recollect that they used the power they 
possessed to insult merit—^to outrage 
decency—to vilify religion—to puff 
meanness—and to beslaver all that was 
venerable and glorious in the land. 
These were Kcai/s patrons—they pro¬ 
nounced him a second Garrick, and 
the town bent in prostrate reverence 
. before the fetid breath of the oracle. 

Under the auspices of this gang, 
Kean went on and prospered. He soon 
entertains us with an account of a 
most asinine speech he made^ at the 
most asinine ceremony of <prescnting 
him with a gold cup, which was deli¬ 
vered to him by Palmer. And in a 
page or so afterwards, he gets so de¬ 
lighted with his oratory, timt he agaip 
favours us with another most brilliant 
harangue, delivered ^ hhn at the 
opening of the Wolf (Sub, of which 
he was the appropriate grand-mastef. 
Its design was to howl down, os itl 
name implies, everybody who had any 
chance of rivalling the quack actor, 

' wl^gQt them together, though Kean 
Ibei^eems to insinuate that they were 
merely a drunken set of soakers, who 
met to make themselves comfort¬ 
able,” p. 130. He WHS at last obliged 
to knock it up. The epening sentence 
of the speech is too good. Conceive 
such a nqtan as Kean beginning an ora¬ 
tion thus 

“ Gentlemen ! (there was not one 
in the room, except a few gentlemen 


of the press)—Grentlemen and bro¬ 
thers ! 

If WE look to tradition, our arts 
and sciences, our laws and govern- 
ments in embryo were uncertain, dis¬ 
putable, and vague.” 

This is a deep discovery. 

To accomplish perfection in any 
degree, (there being of course various 
degrees of pe^ecHmif) has been, and 
will remain, the work of ages and con¬ 
stant perseverance. 

am THEREFORE awateofthe dif¬ 
ficulties W£ have to encounter in 
bringing our little society,*' &c. &c. 
&c. What an Argal I Arts, sciences, 
laws, governments, ages, and tradi¬ 
tion, lugged in by the head and shoul¬ 
ders, to preface the formation of a 
drunken club! The force of bathos 
could no farther go. 

He went in 1818 to France—dined 
with Talma—and got a snuff-box from 
some French players—all of which 
important events are duly dated. It 
is from circumstances of this kind, 
that we conclude it must be an auto¬ 
biography, for surely no man alive 
would take the trouble of finding out, 
that, on the ISth of July, 1818, Kean 
dined with Talma, or would care a 
pinch of snuff* whether, on the day 
afore-mentioned, he had gone supper- 
less to bed. After this, we have nim 
acting in Howard Payne's most stu¬ 
pid of all stupid plays, Brutus, very 
much to his own contentment. He 
tells us, that the leading feature of his 
actingwas dignity, ‘‘dignity approach¬ 
ing to the sublime, and downright 
simple energy.” This is too audaci¬ 
ous. Kean act Brutus with dignity ! 
Howard Payne write a play in which 
anybody could act with dignity! Au¬ 
thor and actor were worthy of one an¬ 
other. We wish somebody would tell 
Kean what George Coleman said of his 
fine and original way of mispronoun- 
ititig the word “ prisoner,” in the pas¬ 
sage which extorted all the approba¬ 
tion fri>tn the Cockney critics. We 
^doubt if he would try it a^ain. 

We next slur over his indefensible 
conduct to poqr Jenny Porter, and her 
play of Switzeriand—os-also his beha¬ 
viour to^Bucke's Italians. He 6wns 
he had the worse of the latter contro- 
-\ersy; but defends bis letter in an¬ 
swer to Bucke, by saying that it was 
written under angry feelings. He 
must have been not angry with Bucke 
only, but with the language of the 
country, for It was full of words mis- 
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spelt from beginning to end—ju&t such 
a fine composition as he some time af¬ 
ter had the folly to write to John Bull^ 
and which Bull> with malicious mirth^ 
printed verbatim as it came from the 
pen of the writer. 

. Good old Sir John Sinclair after this 
makes his apmarance^ with the silly 
epistle ii^hich ne wrote on the occasion 
of some foolish people of our modem 
Athens haying clubbed their ehilliugs 
to buy Kean a sword. It was an un¬ 
justifiable and cruel proceedings after 
all; for the sword being unfortunate¬ 
ly too large for Kean's body, he ap- 

f icared, whenever he was tied to it, 
ike a poor cockchafier trans^xed by a 
huge corking-pin. Sir John favours 
his correspondent with some remarks 
on swords, and on the history of ilac- 
beth, very pleasant to rea4, and quite , 
gennane to the matter. Tho sword, 
he tells him, is of the true Highland 
make, whence we conclude that the 
Celtic Society was at the bottom of 
the business, for it is quite fit for 
them. It is adorned, moreover, with 
some of the most valuable stones that 
■Scotland produces/' We flatter our¬ 
selves that ihai is a touch redolent of 
the north 6ide of the* Tweed. It is 
good to be merry and wise. None of 
your outlandish diamonds, therefore, 
which cost siller, when we can get our 
own canny cairngoi^s for nothing. 
The inscription on the sword is wor¬ 
thy of them that gave, and him who 
received. We copy it as it appears in 
this authentic tome, p. 136. 

This sword was pre^ted 
TO 

Edmukh Kean, Esa. 

When he appears on the stage, 

As 

Macbeth, 

The King of Scotland. 

What it means is beyond our capa¬ 
city. 

Next follow his adventures in Ame¬ 
rica, briefly related for good reasons ; 
and the whole is wound up by a good 
deal of puffing, on some of liis freaks 
of ostentatious generosity. Some in¬ 
solent language of his to a tavern- 
keeper in Portsmouth, coijQCS in for its 


share of applause, but the story is 
simply this; When Kean ytras a strol¬ 
ling placer, he asked this man for 
half-a-pint of porter; and Boniface 
would not give it to him until he paid 
the penny beforehand—such was the 
shabby appearance of the poor fellow. 
We think the man was quite right, as 
every one ought to take care of his pro¬ 
perty. Afterwards, when Mr Kean was 
rfeh, this landlord, as landlords will 
do, came bowing and scraping to bitn, 
and Kean remembering the indignity 
of having been refused tick for a pen¬ 
ny, made a most indignant speech, 
and left the house. He knit his brow, 
he says, most awfully, and among 
much other stuff*, he announced him¬ 
self as The, same Edmund Kean 
that I was fifteen years ago, when you 
insulted me. Look at me again, sir. 
What alteration beyond that of dress 
do you discover in me ? Am I a bet¬ 
ter man than I was then ?” &c. &c. 

Heaven help us! Here is nonsense 
in all its altitudes! To be sure, he was 
not a better man—very possibly he 
might have been a worse man—but 
he was decidedly rwAer —better on 
'Change. The,landlord, when he saw 
poor Mr Kean, was afraid of his mo¬ 
ney, and refused him credit—when he 
saw ric/i Mr Kean, he looked to a good 
stiff bill—and that made all 4he differ¬ 
ence. Kean never was so besotted as 
when he imagined the compliment 
paid to his purse was paid to ms per¬ 
son. 

“ On Kean's acting," continues he, 
" we decline offering any criticism ; 
he is beyond it" Quite beyond it in¬ 
deed—but there are two kinds of be- 
yonds, above and Mot/\ A worse ac¬ 
tor never trod the s'age—we mean, 
retcuding to enact such characters as 
e hus taken on himself to murfler. 
Here ends the auto-biography. We 
go no farther, having nothing to do 
with Kean except to expose quackery, 
puffing, and humbug. He is going 
down very fast, and we flatter our¬ 
selves that this Life of his, though in¬ 
tended for a different purpose, will 
freshen his way a trifle down the lad¬ 
der of popularity. 
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Future Prospects of the Worlds 


QSept. 


PUTUtlE PROSPSCTS OF THE WOBLD* 

Spirit of Concord ! shall it still be thine 
To mourn thy sorrows, an unending line ? 

Shall never Wisdom, in her robes of white, 

Chase Ignorance afar, and Error's night ? 

Shall never War recline his leaden ear. 

Or sparelcss Phrenzy cast aside the spear ? 

Must it be thine, despairingly to weep 
Bloodshed on shore, and Rapinejon the deep ? 

While seasons hold their course, and'heaves the main. 
Shall Sin light Misery's watch-towers o’er her reign ? 
Can Mercy send no star of heavenly birth. 

To cheer the aspect of this darken'd earth. 

And, with a radiance gloHously subliihe, 

Illume the foptst^s of departing Time ? 

Say, never shall the strife of Discord cease. 

And Man, with Fellow-man, embrace in peace ?— 

Or, doomed for ever to her scythed car, 

Shall fire-eyed Vengeance wield the sword of War; 

In ruin mock the lightning and the flood, 

Aiul drench her reeking blade in human blood. 

Turn, smiling, turn from Life's expiring thi*oe, , 

And scorn, in mockery wild, the plaint of woe ? 

No! heavenly light dispels the shapeless gloom. 

And Hope presents to Man a brighter doorri ; 

Far through the shadowy mist of years, I sec, 
Degraded world, thy glorious jubilee ! 

Sec from the fetter'd hands the shackles fall, ^ 

And Peace appear at Mercy*s pleading call; 

See Ignorance and error talce to flight. 

And Abdera's new uprise to glad the sight 
See truth present the scene, by Fancy given. 

And open'd to Mankind tlie gates of heaven ; 

While glorious on the view the prospects rise 
Of cloudless Joy, and blooming Paradise! 

As Herod's heart to Mariamnc turn'd,^ 
flung o'er her recollected charms, and burii'd, 
Sorrow’d for frailties past, and fondly swore 
To love her memory, aii<l to err no more; 

So shall the devious mind, that hath deplored 
Its errors past, to Virtue l>e restored; 

And, as Repentance drops the bitter tears, 

Mercy expunge the strains of other years! 

WliiJe o'er the rtdling earth, and heaving main, 

Tlic voice (»f strife is heard, and terrors reign ; 

Lo ! Friendship gazes with prophetic eye. 

And, liopcful, reads our future destiny I 

“ Beliofd,” she says, " what clouds of drcai-y shade. 
To wither all its chariuB, the scene pervade; 
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Beneath a chilling breeze, a frowning sky. 

Droop all the fragrant summer sweets, anil die. 

Yes ! Sin her upas poison breathes around. 

And sink her victims writhing to the ground : 

Dark is the wilful destiny of man ; 

Nature laments her controverted plan^ 

' And where, of yore, emblossom'd Eden smiled. 

Peace is o’erthrowu, and innocence exiled! 

With cypress coronal, and robes whose dye 
Surpass in darkness Zeinbla's midnight sky, 

'Mid yon dim cloudy bowers, from which the day 
Melts off with ba£Bcd and impervient ray. 

Sits Superstition, she whose hydra hands 
Have bound the rolling world through all its lands. 
To lingering death her captived thousands-thrust. 
And bow’d the laurcll’d conqueror to the dust; 

As if in scorn corporeal forms to bind. 

She wreathes her mystic fetters on the min^d ; 
Degrades celestial Reason from her throne. 

Chains Fancy’s feet, and makes all sway her own : 
'Twas she, amid Dahomey’s groves of blood,^ 

That edged the brand, and loosed l;hc purple flood ; 
’Twas she, 'mid Brama’s ^ilds of awful gloom,^ 

That gave the wddow'd wretch a living tomb ; 

'Twas she, that o'er the necks of erring love. 

The wheels of Juggernaut triumphant drove ; 

'Twas she that sent the banner'd cross afar, 

< Whose mandate kindled Palestine to war. 

That bow'd the crest of Turkey's haughty lord. 

That ilrench'd in Moslem blood the Christian sword/'' 
That gave—ah ! record of eternal shame !—. 

A Ridley to the stake, a Cranmer to the flame!! 

And yonder, see, within a trackless maze, , 
The dreadful power that Pyrrho worshipp’d strays ; 
Like midnight skiff without a magnet, tost. 

Dubious of wreck, yet certain to be lost; 

Dim is the mist-attited horizon round. 

Gulfs yawn before her—-yet no hope is found. 

No sign like that, which, pointing Israel’s way, 
Forbwe the weak to sink, the bold to stray : 

She looks beneath—there is no prospect, save 
A wakeless sleep, and everlasting grave. 

Across whose precincts,'in unhallow'd bloom. 

The nightshade waves its canopy of gloom ; 

She casts her glance above her, to descry 
A chance-created heaven—a godless sky. 

And wavering Fancy wanders to explore. 

In helmless bark/'U sea without a shore : 

■^hile Silence, like a guardian, grasps the key 
Tnat opes the portals of futurity! 

. “ ’Tis ni^bt; and lo! from yon beleaguer’d .walb 
Shatter'd mth shot, and tottering to its fall. 
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Burst shrieks and shouts^ that pierce the shuddering ear' 

With wild amazement^ and delirious fear; 

There, where red Murder walks his hourly round. 

Where ashes smoke^ and wrecks bestrew the ground. 

The mother tends, with fear-dejected eyes, 

The couch whereon her slumbering infant lies. 

And feels fur danger and for death prepared, ' 

So dooms propitious Heaven that it be spared! 

The orphan relic of her house she sees. 

Hangs o*er its beauty on her trembling knees. 

And pours, alas! ’tis lost in empty air. 

Her choicest blessings, and her warmest prayer; 

For scarcely from her tongue the words depart. 

Fraught with the holiest feelings of the heart, 

Ere bursts the fire-wing*d globe, and spreads a flood 
Around her household walls of guiltless blood. 

And down she sinks, released from earthly pain. 

To wake, and meet her babe in heaven again !— 

Thunders reverberate, dire lightnings flash. 

Sink down the crumbling towers, the temples crash. 

The curses of revenge, the shrieks of pain. 

Burst forth from lips that ne'er unclose again; 

While, reft of lifeMhe patriot drops his blade. 

By foes o’ermastcr’d, or' by fri^ds betray'd. 

And o'er paternal fields, and native plains, 

In Power's licentious pride, the tyrant reigns ! 

1 

See o’er the earth, with waste and woe replete, 

Lithe Flattery crouching at Corruption's feet; 

Ambition mounting by the neck of Sin; 

And Wisdom's small voice drown’d by Folly’s din. 

Lo! at the beck of Luxury, Wealth awaits ; 

While haggard Famine, prone beft>re the gates 
Falls down, without a robe to shield her form 
Froip the sharp winds, and ujght’s descending storm ; 

There Industry, bis day-long labour vain, 

Looks on his half-fed family in pain; 

And Beggary, with her orphans at her hack. 

Climbs slowly gn up Virtue s rocky track. 

Turns from Temptation’s paths, whose sweets invite, 

'Mid Nature’s craving wants, her longing sight; 

Expects not human aid, and to the sines 
Trusts only for die help which man denies! 

No longer gase in anguish and affright 
Upon the r^mS of uncongenial night. 

But o’er them, whgre Elysiau prosn^s lie. 

Far to yon glowing summit turn thine eye, 

To yon bright tract, where Hope and Fancy roain, 

And share the spring of pleasures yet to come; 

Cimmerian shadows, that o'erhang the day, 

Abide not yonder sun, but melt away, . 

While nought expands before the ravish'd view, *' 

But scenes of garden bloom, and skies of blue! 
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“ Behold that seraph in the robes of white. 

Who waves her snowy wings, diffusing light ; 

Bright glows her cheek in everlasting youth. 

Her birth-place is the sky, her name is Truth: 

Lo ! as she comes, the shadows- melt away. 

Like night-collected dews at dawn of day f 
Around her glows an atmosphere of light. 

To which the sun is dim, the noon is ni^ht: 

Sent from the glorious mansion of her birth. 

Onwards she l^ars, descending to the earth ; 

To wondering man her brightness shall appear, 

And Error vanish on the wings of Fear ! 

Though frowning labyrinths of earth and skj 
Stretch'd like infinitude, between us lie, * 

Behold in glory, on yon mountain blue. 

Dim though the sight, and indistinct the view, 

—Yet how inviting is the goodly scene. 

How sweet the landscape looks; and how serene 
Sits Peace enthroned ! the roses of her check 
Are bright as mom, but yet as evening meek; 

Sedately pure, the azure of her eye 
Excels the tints of Autunib's cloudless sky. 

And brows of snow seem whiter still beneath 
The auburn tresses,, and the myrtle wreath : 

Her'generbus hand the horn of plenty bears. 

And in her zone the olive leaf she wears: 

Behind her, see, the cherub train appear. 

Love in the front, and Mercy in the rear; 

While gloom and grief melt off before her sight, 

As flee before tbe sun the stars of night ; 

And earth again; as vision’d seers foretold. 

Is nether heaven, the paradise of old. 

Ere yielding woman, to her^duty blind. 

Tasted the fruit of sin, smd'^cursed mankind. 

Behold the breast of Nature clothed again 
With flowery Carmels, and with Bactriau grain 
Its current stainless, and its banks undyed. 

Through blooqpy vales rolls on the silvery tide; 

Perennial music, floating on the air 
Of summer noontide, charms away despair; 

He who had borne the sword now bears the crook,? 

The hand that grasp'd the brand the pruning-hook ; 

No more in thunder through the midnight skies. 

To desolate the earth, volcanoes rise ; 

But rural sounds and sights, ordain’d to blind * 

The sense of sadness, elevate the mind. 

And bring, when sin and sorrow melt away, 

A placid, calm, and intellectual day! 

Look to the habitants of earth, behold 
With doubled bliss returns the age of gold ;** 

. Since pleasure’s flames with purer radiance glow 
Above the embers of extinguished woe. 
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There is no joy like that whicli owes its birth 
To inward purity and conscious worth; 

There is no joy in mind*s capacious sphere, 

That is not brightly won and worshipp'd here; 

Untired benevolence, whose bounds extend 
Firm and unfei^'d to earth's remotest end; 

Celestial gratitude, whose ardent eye 
Beams with delight^ and fastens on the sky; 

Sincerity and Truth, that scorn to move, ^ 

AndJ)lameless Justice, and unsullied Love, 

Rule every heart, and deal that bliss around 
The Muses feign, though men have never found!’' 

# 

Spirit of Wisdom I haste, descend, and bear 
Celestial beauty to the shores of care; 

With thee thy train of heavenly graces bring. 

And sliake immortal pleasures from tby wing. 

Lo! from tliy sight night's prowling wanderers fly, 

And withers sin beneath thy radiant eye; 

War breaks his brand, finds not a welcome shore. 

But mounts the whirlwind^ and is seen no more; 

While science, from her hill, walks forth in mirth,® 

And spreads her glorious empire o'er the earth: 

Through clouds she passes, and they melt away 
Before her wand, as .darkness flies from day'; 

O'er rocks she climbs, and 'neath her tread the ground 
Expands in level beauty smiling round; 

She bids the tempest fniit and fragrance bring. 

And robs the fire-eyed lightning of its sting; 

Darts daylight into Error’s darkest cave; ^ 

Reigns o’er each realm, and stills the stormy wave. 

And thou. Religion, though through fire and flooil 
By saints upheld, and seal'd with holiest blood. 

From clime to clime thy glorious light expands. 

And chases Darkness from rejoicing lands : 

Sin'a rod is broken ; Superstition, long 
77ie only mistress of Earth’s erring throng. 

Wraps round Her mantle, and in wild affright 
Flies shrieking downward to con^^nial night; 

No more beneath her knife the victim reels; 

No more bedews with blofxl her chariot wheels ; 

No more, torn reckless from the light of day, 

Pines in the hopeless grave a living prey; 

But light all pure, ineffably serelie. 

Illumes mankind, amfbrightens every scene; 

At the same altar, tribes by every, sea 
In sacred adoration bend the knee*— 

'Far in the wilds of Afric's torrid zone, 

’Mid burning sands, where verdure is unknown. 

At vesper hour, when all around is mute, 

Save sullen sound of camel's wearied foot. 

Kneels, by the scanty well, the ^rab dun. 

And, in the broad light of the setting sun. 

Pours out, all glowing as the cloudless west. 

The fears, the nopes, the wishes of his breast. 
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And lifts, in holy dread, his mental eye 
To him, Ins God, who bled on Calvary ! 

While, lo ] the voice of pSalms, the tones of praise, . 

Hard by the icy pole, believers raise: 

Though Day upon the waste and wildenng scene 
Shuts up, and howl afar the billows green ; 

And the sad night of desolation drear 

Glooms o'er their world, and saddens half the year, 

Beneath impending storms, and circling snows. 

No chilling doubts the fiir-dad shiverer knows; 

With Faith's tinf^tering eye he looks abroad. 

Through the wild storm, to mark the works Ot Ood; 

Beholds tb? traces ,,of his power rfar ' 

III the blue shy, and each revolving star; 

Trusts, with a hope that softens, yet sublimes, 

For happier seasons, and serener climes, 

And knows that He, who formed this rolling ball. 

Is still the Lord, and shall be Judge, of all! 

Ob happy time, when crimeless all shall be. 

And in the spirit's sunshine walking free, 

No more by vice-degraded and deprest! 

No thought hut peace awaking in the breast, 

Earth, calm'd to beauty, shall again resume 
Primeval bliss, and Eden's forests bloom. 

Bright as when Adam, with a holy kiss. 

Embraced his chosen in the bowers of bliss ! 

Love o’er the world shall spread his halcyon sway* 

'rho weak shall own it, and the wise obey; 

The summit of the bills shall murmur love. 

And echo catch the sound in glen and grove; 

Creatures that, far from human face exiled. 

Prowl'd the dim fore^it or unpeopled wild. 

Shall leave their dwellings, and, with meekness bland, 

Crouch at the feet of man, or lick his hand, 

And Nature, all his errors past foi^iven. 

Proclaim him Lord, and own the loved of Heaven ! 

From shore to shore, from isle to isle around. 

Shall spread of holy peace the welcome sound; 

F'jir on the deep, where nought but waveband sky 
Extends, and scarce is heard the sea-bird s ^y# 

The streamcr'd flags of. far-spread realms sliall meet, 

And hail each other in communion sweety 
Brothers in heart, all jealous fears subdued. 

Love's sever'd links harmoniously renew d. 

The South shall hail the North, and East with West 
Embracing, own one feeling aud be blest! 

Advancing gl®ry> 

When Earth shall bow, aibscrvient to thy sway, 

To Truth’s severe and chastened gaze aroears 
Dim, through the shadows of uncounted years. 

Yet Hope, the siren proplietess, whoro eye, 

Darts through the twiHglit of Futurity, 
roL. XVI. * 2.0 
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' The first to comcj tlic latest to depart. 

Enchains thee, by hei: anchor, to the heart; 

O'er barrier rocks bids Expectation climb. 

And sheds a halo round the march of Time! 


NOTES. 

■ * Ahderas nexc uprise to glad the sight* 

At Abdcra, in Thrace, (Andromeda, one of tlie tragedies of Euripides being played,> 
the spectators wore so much moved witli the object, and those patnetics^l love speeches 
of Perseus, among the rest, O Cnpid^ prince of gods and mcH, that every man, al¬ 

most, a good while after, spake pure iambics, and raved still on Perseus* speech, O 
Cnpid, prince of gods and m^n. As carmen, boyes, and premises, when a new ^ong is 
published with us, go singing that new tune still in the streets; they continually acted 
that tragicall part of Perseus, and in every man's mouth was, O Cvpid ; in every street, 
O Cupid; in every house, almost, O, Cnptd^ prince of gods and men, — Burton’s 
AnaUmy of Mdaxtcholy^ Part III, Sect. .2. 

JVluch has been said, and justly, conceding the exquisitpnesa of Sterne's genius; as to 
its disdain of plagiarism, tlie reader of the above passage may turn to Sentimental .Tour, 
ney, vol. I. Fragment commencing—The town of Abdera, notwitbstanding Demo¬ 
critus lived there;'* and to Dr Ferriar's Illustrations, 

A • 

^ As Jlcrod^s heat t to Mariamne turn'^d* 

See the story of Herod and l\lariuninc,-collected from the historian, Josephus, in 
Spectator, No. 171* Who recollects not Byron's flue melody. 

Oh, Mnnomne, now for thcc 

The heart for wliich thou bledst is XAcedme ? 

® ^Treas she atnid Dahojnefs groves ofhlood. 

How incredible are the acts of atrocity to which the unbridled passions of man subject 
him ! even Fancy must fail to communicate half the horrors which but too accurate his. 
tory has supplied us with. Without adverting to the lamented Bowdich's IVlisision to 
Ashantee, and other voyages or travels, we refer, as more iinmedlatcly counectcu with 
the text, to Dalzel's History of Dahomey, and the particulars contained therein. 

^ ^Twas she mid Hramafds wilds of axeful gloom. 

About the year 17011, twenty-eight Hindoos were reported to have been crushed to 
death at this very place, Ishcra^ under the wheels of Juggernaut, impelled by sympa- 
thetic religious phrenzy, Tlie fact of .their deaths was notorious, and was recorded in 
the Calcutta papev.s; hut so little Impression did it make on Uiu public mind, and so 
little inquiry was made by individuals into the subject, that it became doubtful at lust 
whether the men perished by aceddent, or, as usual, by selfdevotement ; for it wos said, 
that to qualify the enonnity of the deed in the view of the English, some of the Hindoos 
gave out that the men fell under the wheels by aeddent..—Dii Bucuakan’s Journalj 
p. 35, in Christian Hescarches in Asia, 

At Labor,” says Bernier, “ I saw a very handsome, and a very young woman burnt; 

1 believe she was not above twelve years of age. This poor unhappy creature appeared 
rather dead than alive when she came near the pile ,* slie shook and wept bitterly, 
hleonwhile three or four of these executioners, the Bramins, together with an old hag 
that held her under the arm, thrust her on, and made her sit down upon the wood ; 
and, lest she should run away, they tied her legs and hands; and so they burnt her 
alive. I had enough to do to contain myself for indignation.” 

Under the delusion of what sophism, such a learned and enlightened man as Colonel 
JVfark Wilks, come to defend such a practice, I know not, but behold it written in 
Historical Sketches of the South of India^ VoL L p# 49D. 

® That drenched in Moslem Wood the Christian sword. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes of enormity and atrocity ascribed to the Crusaders, by 
travellers and anhBlists,aa if the misfortune of being Mahometans took from their ene- . 
xnies all title of being treated like men. 

The valour of Kicliard (Cteur de Lion) struck such terror into his enemies,” says 
Chateaubriand, that, long after his death, when a horse trembled without a visible 
cause, the Saracens were accustomed to say tlMt he had seen the ghost of tl^e English 
monarch.”— TVarWr, Voi* II. ^ 
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■* }Vi(k JloxoCry CfiTmelt^ and nfith Bactrian gram*' 

Bactriana, a country between Parthia and India, celebrated for the largeness of 
the grain of its wheat.”—JVbfc on a ^passage in SoCheby's admirable iranshtivn of iftc 
'Gcorgicim 


^ IIc^ Tcho 7iad borne the sword^ now hears the croofc* 

“ They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks ; nation sliall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall thev learn war any 
more.”— chap, 2, ver* 2* 

» With doubled hlUs^ returns the age of gold* 
he sapg Saturnian rule 
Keturn’d, a progeny of golden years. 

Permitted to descend, and bless monkind.^P^ourriofi. 

Wl^iie SciencefromherhiU walks forth* 

*\Vhen we look back to the discoveries of the last half century, perhaps it is no ex* 
aggeration to say, that Science has been making morp'rapid slides towards perfection, 
however far distant that may yet be—than in any previous age of the world. Every 
day introduces some new improvement, whereby the invaluaBle art of printing is ren¬ 
dered more diffusive in its operation, and conse(|uently tnorc extensively blessed >n its 
effects. Chemistry lias established itself as one of the most brilliant and useful of the 
sciences, and in the hands of a Uavy, a Thomson, and a Dalton, who will be bold 
enough to set a limit to its operation ? But, above ah, the mighty power of stean^ 
subjecting itself to 8cler>ce, has put into the possession of man an engine, alike appli¬ 
cable on land and ocean, and which may come in time to render the boast of Archi¬ 
medes scarcely a hyperbolical ex^geration. 


X13TTERS OF MR MULL|OX TO THR 1.EAPINO FORTE OF THE AGR, 


No. I. 

To^Bryan W* Proctor, Eoq*, alias Barry Cornwall* 


My DEAR Proctor, 

Yog see I write quite familiarly to 
you, though 1 never have had the plea¬ 
sure of beholdipg tlic light of your 
countenance. You are a man for 
whom, as ODoherty says, I have a 
particular regard, and therefore do not 
titand upon matters of mere ceremony. 
As for styling you Barry Cornwall, for 
ijod’s sake, drop that hofHd humbug. 
Everybody is laughing at you about 
it; and in reality it is not right or 
creditable to have an alias*. Write os 
Cobbett and 1 do, always with your 
real name. It would be much more 
sensible, and less pick-pocket like« 

I cannot charge my memory, or my 
conscience, with having read any of 
your poetry. I occasionally see scraps 
of it in periodical works, or which you 
know 1 am a most ardent and constant 
reader, but I regularly skip them. . 1 ' 
understand that you ]^ve |i fancy that 
you can write after the manner of 
** those old, down-looking Greeks 
but do ^ve up the idea. It is fudge 
at this time of tho day-mere fudge— 
and more "particularly in you,^ who 
know nothing of the language or the 


ideas of the people. When Quintus 
Horatius Fiaccus, of whom you may 
have heard under the name of Fran- 
cis*8 Horace, botched U> though he 
had lived in the country—spoken the 
.language—wrote in it—knew the peo¬ 
ple thoroughly—professed the creed 
of its mythology—you may take it for 
granted that you cannot do any good 
in the line. In like manner, I am told, 
you are vainly at work on Italian li¬ 
terature, writing about Colonnas, Mi- 
raiidolas, {kc. Let me beg of you to 
give up that too. You ore aware that 
you do not know as much Italian as 
would suffice you to call for a mbuth- 
fiil of bread, aniiif you were left alone 
in any town of Italy, you would be 
compelled to open your mouth, and 
point to it, whenever your nether guts 
grumbled for their mess of pottage. I n 
this state of things, you can never be 
‘ a Bopcace—C^by the by, an Italian 
schowlikqyou, ought to know that 
his name i^B^cacdo^—in rhyme. In 
a word, lei'pae inform you, that it is 
always as weH to let writing on sub- 
jectawhich have engaged masterminds 
altogeriier*alone; and that a kuow« 
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led^ #sach fiulijects is 'm>t to be ac¬ 
quired by any one, with<mt deejj and 
severe study—indeed, a foreigner 
can ever acquire it at all. 

But thoiq;h I have not read your 
verse,' I atn a great reader of your 
prose. This, indeed, 1 do e<v qfflcio* 
For I rejoice to perceive th^t you con¬ 
tribute to various inaga^iires, reviews^ 
and newspapers, wbereWith I r^tde 
.myself; and, as 1 said before, 1 am a 
great swallower of that kind of nutri¬ 
ment. In particular, I read the EdSn-* 
burgh Ueview, a circumstance, 1 should 
suppose, of which you are aware, and 
in it I frequently, with much pleasure 
and profit, peruse your lucubrations 
on poetry. On the subject of your last 
api^arance in prints it is that I am 
about to address you—you •know I 
moan the review of Percy Shelley's 
poetry, which appeared in the last 
number of that excellent and highly- 
respcctablc periodical, and must .tend 
to uphold the present general opinion 
of the wit and wisdom displayed in 
.its pages. , 

As that Journal docs not go much 
into public, you will no doubt feel 
gratified when I announce to you, that 
It is my intention to make some re¬ 
marks on your article, which will, I 
am pretty sure, have the effect of draw¬ 
ing more attention to it than it would 
otherwise have received. I am, in ge¬ 
neral, very much thanked by my 
friends for such favours; but, my dear 
Bryan, between you and me, such 
compliments would be quite super¬ 
fluous. Without further preamble, 
then, we may as well get at once to 
the matter in hand; and, therefore, 1 
just c<q)y out, slick right away," 
very first sent^ce of your< composi¬ 
tion. 

“ Mr Shelley’s style is to poetry what 
BctTology is to natur^ 8cIence-.-a passion¬ 
ate dream, a straining alter impossibilities, 
a record of fond conjectures, a confused 
embodying of vague abstractions,-—a fever 
of the soul, thirsting and craving after what 
it cannot have, indulging its love of power 
and novelty at the expense of tmth and^na- 
turc, assodaUng ideas by contraries, and 
wasting ^eat powers by their application 
to unattainable objects.” 

There is a degree of deafness in this 
description of Shelley's poetiw, ^at 
must afirike the most une^igatened. 
Obtuse miist be thepericranium 

S ldbdaEti wlio^wouldnot, offhand; Uni 
eistand die whole history and lays- 
.tery of the business, out of this simple 
^ ftegr, Mr Tin»>’' Miss 


Annex Mariar Price will say,'' vat is 
your hown hopinion hof Mr Shelley's 
wtirses “ Vy, ma'am,” Mr Tims, 
gradously bending over his tea-cup, 
will' answer, “ hit his to poetry vat 
hastrojoly his to natteral science.”— 
" Look, just now only think o’ that!" 
Misft Annex Mfuriar will exclaim; vy, 
Mr Tims, you ave it the nail on the 
ead, and taken the right sow by the 
bear.” 

Such will be the conversation, dear 
Proetor, among your friends; but, as 
1 have not time to go through all they 
will say from that to the seventh cup, 
1 shall quote no more of their interest¬ 
ing chit-chatu Your next observation 
is kind and considerate. Poetry, wt* 
[[that is /,.Bryan ProetbrT cre¬ 

ates a world of its own.’ After this 
permission, it would go to work with¬ 
out delay, but, unfortunately, the next 
clause hurts the grant somewhat.— 

But it creates it out of cxisting'ina- 
terials.”. Now this is a queer sort of 
creation, John Locke (he was an emi¬ 
nent metaphysician ai^ commissioner 
in the days of King William, Bryan, 
and perhaps you may have heard of liis 
name) would demur a little, but that, 
to be sure, is nothing to you. Hence¬ 
forth we shall never say at Ambrose's, 
“ Mafce me a tumbler, of punch— 
but “ Create a tumbler.” It is a mag¬ 
nificent word. It will have a grand 
sound to say, " What are you doing 
down at the end of the table, Jamie 
Hogg ?”—“ CnKATiNG a bowl!” 

1 thank thee, scribe, for teaching 
me that word,” and shall certainly use 
it hereafter. 

' Mr Shelley,” you next tell us, is 
the maker of bis own poetry out of 
nothing.” If he were so, he would be 
a creator in good earnest, but unlucki¬ 
ly it happens not to be the case. The 
materials of Shelly's poetry existed as 
much as tho^ of any other poet in 
the world. He imposed on you and 
other profound and' original thinkers 
like you,^ nonsense for sublimity, but 
in his most ultra-mundohe flight, you 
will find that there is not an idea 
which is not os mundane as one of 
Hogg's novels, V and, moreover, nine- 
tent^ of them. Such as they arc, were 
in print, in Bryan, before he was 
creat^. 

In him," we find as we get on, 

fauoy> wUl, camce, predomiiuted 
over, land absorbed, the natural influ¬ 
ences of thinc^." This is a touch be- 
yondvine. What.are the fuitural infiji.- 
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ences of tilings ? How does fancy ab¬ 
sorb them ? Drop me a note by return 
of post, for I have been ransaclcing my ■ 
brains these diree hours about this 
sentence, and now must leave it in my 
rear while I march on. But tlie re¬ 
mainder of this second paragri^h is 
indeed difficult reading, being com¬ 
posed in that style of which you are a 
distinguished professor, and which may 
be classed under the great generic name 
of Itavers. QAs you write for a Scotch 
review, 1 need not odd the interpreta¬ 
tion of that admirable word.]] There 
are two pretty specimens which I shall 
cmbalm by reprinting them. 

“ When we see the dazzling bea¬ 
con-light straining over -the darkness 
of the abyss, we dread the quicksands 
and the rocks below.” ' 

Here Shelley is an abyss of rather 
a singular nature, with beacon-lights 
above it, and quicksands and rocks be¬ 
low it ; but in the next he is a mere 
scgar. “ The fumes of his vanity 
rolled volumes of smoke, mixed with 
sparkles of fire, from the cloudy ta¬ 
bernacle of his thought.” This Z6'dne. 
Cloudy tabernacle is a famous name 
for a tobacco-box. . Henceforward, 
when I call my boy after dinner, it 
shall be thus; Ho, flunky of mine, 
bring me my doudy tabernacle, that 
I may roll a volume of smoke. But 
after all, it is not fair to call Mr 
Shelley's book " volumes of smoke,” - 
though, to be sure, they might serve 
to light a pipe well enough. 

Having thus so successfully settled 
his genius, we now come to his per¬ 
son. Mr Shelley was a remarkable 
man ; hi& person was a type and sha- 
<low of his genius; TDid it not strike 
you, Bryan, that it is rather impossi¬ 
ble that it should be both?]] his,com¬ 
plexion fair, golden, flreclded, seemed 
transparent with an inward light” 
In xny school-boy dayn—tnlas 1 a long 
time ago—I rememW we used to 
frighten the neighbourhood by setting* 
a scooped turnip upon a pole, with a 
candle in it, making its countenance 
transparent with an inward 
to the great terrot of the rustics f but 
I cannot agree with you, my dear Frpe- . 
tor, that it was a very Imnusome-lbok- 
ing physiognomy- However,'^degus- 
tibus/^ &C. Nor do I agree with you, 
that freckles are so peculiarly beauti¬ 
ful ; but in tliix I am nolt positive^ re-' 
collecting that the Duchess of Orleans 
declares, that one of dae beauties of 
Louis the Foorteentb^ court was 


“ belle comme une ange/' though from; 
head to foot she was ** entirement 
rousj**;” which my ifriend Whitta¬ 
ker's delightful translator renders 
“ red-liaired,” he being as intimately 
and gracefully skUled in the language 
as yourself. 

However, let us keep moving. Slml- 
ley ** reminded those who saw him of 
some of Ovid's fables.” In the name 
of Jupiter, Bryan, keep away from the 
classics, pf which of the fables ? Was 
he like Act«on, horned ? or like Ly- 
caon, raving against the gods, aiid 
bowling for. human blood ? or like 
JMedea, scattering poison ? or like Bot¬ 
tom the weaver, with a Whig head 
upon his shoulders? E^Vou know, 
Bryan, you will And this eminent clas¬ 
sic in the 53d book of the Metabamc- 
senn, 1. 1415, a book which you have ' 
read, 1 am sure, as often as you have 
read Ovid in Or rather like 

Narcissus, I suppose, for his form, 
graceful and slender, stooped like a 
flower in the bieeze”—in other words, 
he was round-shouldered. But, in 
truth, is there not something sicken¬ 
ing and Italianized in thus beslavering 
a man's personal appearance ? What 
need Mf:,N care about his freckled phiz 
and his hang-a-bone stoop ? 

Let us turn to the criticism, which 
you continue with your usual wis- 
dpm, I shall skip a few sentences, in 
.ordet to exhibit your reasoning pow¬ 
ers in a most amiable light. He 
thought,” you tell us, “ and acted 
logically though how you, who do 
not know a syllogism in Barbara from 
a p^alogism in Darapti, discovered 
this fact, is hard to coiyccturo; but 
you soon explain it to us. This gen¬ 
tleman, who, Mr Barry Cornwall 
forms us, thought logicalIy,.'*spurning 
the world of realities, rushed into the 
world of nonentities and contingencies 
like air into a vacuum* If a thing was 
(dd and established, this was with him 
a certain proof of its having no foun¬ 
dation to res^ upon; if it was new, it 
was good and paradox 

WAS TO HIM A |XLF-XV£n£NT TRUTH*” 

^ter which it is quite evident that he 
had a.logicaljjiina,.and that you are 
the boy who cut judge qf one. 

Yon soon take a fine flzgig into your 
head, but, let'you speak for 

ymit^lfl two. extremes []in- 

fidelity ani^^rthidoxy]] in this way 
bftentniset^ijo^e, and conflnn one 
othcH^ ' iniinDities of age are a 
-foil W die presumption of youth | fnd 
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, then "the antics sit' mocking one what is that ta 
another^the ape Sophistry, pointing Endymion on 1 
with reckless scorn at ' p^sied* eld/ end. Scventeei 
and the bed-rid hag Legitimacy, rat- not be more fat 
tling her chains, counting her l>cads, the boat Avith a 
dipping her hands in blood, [[wliat, that it righted s 
while counting her beads ?—tliink for “ These are tu 
a while, Bryan, and you will iind it a patriots and fri 
difficult operation,]] and blessing he^- Italy within a 
self [[while counting her beads, and moment, Bryat 
dipping her hands in blood]] from quite so fast, 
ever^ appeal to common sense and rea- Italy were not 
son/’ As polite comroeiitators say, I onO poet,* one 
shall not weaken the force of that fine and one King 
passage by a word, but recommend and I am sorry 
you to got your friend Hayjlon, the the lak corru 
llaphael of the Cockneys, to paint the Poor Byron sur 
subject on an acre of canvass, and eK- and, sick of his 
hibit it at the first show of Incurables, despair, to die 
in Suflblk-Street. In a sentence or anddr^. JMa 
' two after this, your logicalmind shows^ to all men of 
forth to great atlvantage. 5^ The mar- depth of infam 
tello towers, with which we are to re- possible for an^ 


press, if we cannot destroy, the sys- self 1 I own, Bryan, you are pathetic 
teins of fraud and oppression, should' on the subject or Jack. “ Keals died 
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what is that to. the purpose ? It had 
Endymion on board, and there was an 
end. Seventeen ton of pig-iron would 
not be more fatal ballast. Down went 
the boat Avith a swirl!” I lay a wager 
that H righted soon afler ejecting Jack. 
“ These are two out of four poets— 
patriots and friends, who have visited 
Italy within a few years.” Stop tor a 
moment, Bryan; 1 cannot let you go on 
quite so fast. The four .who visited 
Italy were not four poets —they were 
one poet, * one rover, one blockhead, 
and one King of the Cockneys— 
and I am sorry to say, that the taint of 
the lak corrupted the entire mass. 
Poor Byron sunx under the connexion, 
and, sick of his associates, left Italy in 
despair, to die in Qreece of vexation 
anddr^. Mayhis death be a warning 
to all men of genius, that there is a 
depth of infamy, from which it is im¬ 
possible for any talent to extricate it¬ 
self 1 I own, Bryan, you are pathetic 
on the subject of Jack. Keals died 


not be castles in the air, or clouds on 
the verge of the horizon ; but the en¬ 
ormous and accumulated pile of abuses 
which have arisen out of their own 
continuance.” Prom which it follows, 
logically, that in order to carry on the 
war against fraud and oppression suc¬ 
cessfully, we must accumulate abuses, 
and make them into niartclio towers. 
Oh, my logician !.. 

Your knoAvledgeof mechanics, which 
shines very soon after, is quite equal 
to your dialectics. " To bo convinced 
of the existence of wrong, we should 
read history rather than poetry,—Pa 
deepdiscovery]—thcZff/;6Tj with whicli 
wemustz/ioH^o/z/our own regeneration, 
are not the cobwebs of the-brain, but 
the vmrm, palpitating ^fibres of the hu¬ 
man heart." A palpitating fibre would 
make a pretty leyej—^almost as good 
as a ebbweb—but as that is nothing 
to you, Bryan,, we must pass over it, 
as I shall do the remaiudeV of the pa¬ 
per, including the exalting and pu- 
rifying Promethean heat” which cou- 
cludesit 

‘^Mr Shelleydied, it seems,with a vo¬ 
lume of Mr Keata’spoetry grasped with 
one hand in his wsorn”—rather an 
awkward posjiure, as you will be con¬ 
vinced if you try if. But what a rash 
inw SheUej was, to put to sea in "a 
flul boat with Jack’s poetry oahoanl ! 
Why, man, it would sink a trirerfib^ 
In the preface to Mr Shelley’s poems 
we are told that his vessel bore^out 
of sight with a fkVQurable windbut 


young, and yet his infelicity had years 
too many. A canker had blighted the 
tender bloom that overspread a face, in 
whidi youth and genius shone Avith 
bemdy*' (What! &slobbering men’s 
faces again—fie! fie!) The shaft was 
sped—venal, vulgar, venomous, that 
drove him from his country, with sick¬ 
ness and penury for companions, and 
followed him to the grave. And yet 
there arc those who could trample on 
tHe faded flower—^raen to whom break¬ 
ing hearts are a subject of merriment 
—who laugh loud over the silent urn 
of genius, and play out their games of 
venality and infamy with the crumb¬ 
ling bones of genius!” In this last pas- 
SiTge you must allude to Cobhett and 
Tom Paine, for I know not any other 
person who made play with tlic'crumb¬ 
ling bones of genius on, or rather un¬ 
der, earth. But do you forget that 
Byron laughed most heartily of all, at 
Keats’s cause of death ? I had hoped 
you might remember his capital coup¬ 
let—. 

Strange that the soul’s etherial particle 
Shogld let itself be snuffed out by an ar- 
flcle! ' ' 

* d 

And, indeed, the brains of him who 
imamnes that Keats or anybody else 
wtwUUed by the strictures of Mr Mur- 
ray's-Review^’must be madness itself. 
It comes, moreover, with peculiar bad 
grace ;in the pages of Mr Jeffcey’s 
work, whichliaiB sneered, with the most 
venal and spiteful malignity couceiva- 

10 
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ble, on the greatest and most rising ge* 
niuses in the world. I applaud, how¬ 
ever, your alliteration—wesal, wulgaf, 
wenomous—and am sure it will afford 
a pleasant jingle in the mouth of that 
noble peer, Wiscount Wictoire de 
inns. 

Well, now we have at last got. to 
your Review, having blown away the 
froth, I find that you characterize the 
compositions of your great poet and 
departed friend, as perplexing'and 
unattractive," clouded with a dull 
watcrish vapour,*' [|p. 1*993 “ prosaic 
in versification,” [^p. .5003 in¬ 

distinct, wild," “ labouring under a 
due mixture of affectation and mca- 
gi'oness of invention,” baffling all 
pursuit of common comprehension," 
ilifficult to read through,” [[p. 5023 
more filmy, enigmatical, discontinu¬ 
ous, unsubstantial, than anything we 
[^tluit is, Bryan Proctor3 have seen," 
full of crude conceits," and in¬ 
volved style and imagery," [[p, 504*3 
‘‘ linked and overloaded in diction,* 
Cp- 5073 “ disjointed, painful, and 
oppressive," “ choked with unchecked 
underwood, or weighed down with 
gloomy nightshade, or eaten up with 
IJorsonality, like ivy clinging round 
and eating into the shadowy oak.” 
[|Fiiic, very fine writing this, my dear 
Bryan.3 “ Disgusting and extrava¬ 
gant,” ^p. 5093 meagre and mono¬ 
tonous,” [^p. 511.3 this 

bacling your friends ? By Juno, the 
sky queen, 1 shall not trust you to 
write a critique on poetry! Why, 
Bryan, this abuse.is as bad as any-^ 
thing old Gifford ever said of Jack 
Keats. Sir, it is venal, vulgar, ve¬ 
nomous,” and I can only state my in¬ 
dignation by gulping down this quart 
of porter which has been these ten mi¬ 
nutes neighbour to my elbow. 

That job being done, I am cool 
enough to look if you have given this 
victim of your rage any quarter—any 
praise, &c. I see you have. Here it 
is.—The translations from Kuripi- 
des, Calderon,.and Goethe, in this vo¬ 
lume/ will giye great picture to the 
scholarandthegeneralreader. Tke^are 
executed wHh equal fidelity and spi- 


rzV." That is praise; but the question 
is, my dear lad, how do you know that 
they arc executed with fidelity ? Put 
Euripides out of the question, for that 
would be* taking an unfair advantage 
of you—did you, or could you, ever 
read three lines of Calderon ? As for 
Goethe,—Bryan, Bryan, do not ima¬ 
gine you can bam us there. You have 
supplied the materials for your own 
utter destruction. Listen, Minstrel of 
Mirandolar. You quote, 

SeniUchorus IJ. 

A thousand steps must a woman take, 
M^here a man but vl. sin^e spring will 
make. 

Voices above. 

Come with us, COme with us from Pel VK- 
SEE. 

Ag. Bryan. Felunsee. It is no 
mistake of the print, for you have co¬ 
pied ii so from the volume you are re¬ 
viewing, when it is so exhibited by 
Shelley's editor. Now, in Goethe it is 
Fchen.sec^ the sea of rocks; and Shel¬ 
ley, in all probability, not having any 
English word to his hand, wrote the 
plain German, whicli perbapshe might 
have altered in a mppier moment. 
But the liberal creatures, who know 
nothing, j)rinted it from his blurred 
writing— Felumee, and his equal i^o- 
rant editor prints it Fclunsee^ whicli 
you, his most ignorant reviewer, quote 
accordingly. It is the more unreason¬ 
able, as you must have known that my 
friend Kempferhaussen had already 
pointed out the stupid blunder in a 
conversation of ours at Ambrose’s, 
which our reporter has printed in the 
Nodes Atnbrosianac of this most de* 
lectable of all Magazines, VoL XII. 
p. 701. ; 

After that, talk o^^fideliiy f 1 "cri¬ 
ticise German! You read Goethe! You 
pretend to judge^bis style! Go—go, 
man.—Go —to a tea-drinking, go— 
and there gabble plfetty joljiberhowl- 
isms on tlie sky gods, and the white 
creatures, and the^ -Faugh, 1 can¬ 

not go on.—Bui Goethe/— 

Good-night, my de^ Bryan. 

I am yours affeettonately, ^ . 

. M. Mullion. 



. AiOumnal Stamati ' 




nsept. 


AUTUMNAL STANZAS. 


The iTinds are pillow'd, the sun is shining. 

As if it delighted to cheer the land ; 

Though Autumn’s tints are arotind declining. 
And Decay rears kltars on either hand. 

O'er western mountains tlie dark clouds hover. 
Foretelling the chill of approaching showers ; 
The Summer pride of the woods is over. 

And droop in languor the seeded flowers. 


* 

Behold the fields that so lately nourish'd 
For mw their treasures of golden grain ; 
Behold the gardens that glowing flourish’d 
With all the splendours of Flora's train; 
Behold the groves that with leaf and* blossom, 

. Murmured at eve to the west wind% sway,— 
Lo! all proclaim to the pensive bosom. 

We are of earth, and we pass away I 


Oh, thus by the wimpling brook’s meander. 
On a Sahbatli morn, when all ,is still. 

It is pure and serene delight to wander. 

For peace encompasseth vale and hill; 
And tlie waning tints of the earth before us, 
And the chasten’d hues of the sky above. 
And the red ash* leaves that dangle Ver us. 
Like lessons of Faith to the spirit prove. 


'Tis now that the, thoughtful heart, pervaded 
By a spell, that quenches all earthward strips 
In submission broods over prospects faded^ 

And in colmus real secs mortal life. 

Oh, shame now to the dark revealings . 

Of anger and spleen towards brother man 1 
Oh shame to guilt, and all sullied feelings, 
Which midnight consciences shrink to scan ! 


Wlien we list to the hemit robin singing. 
With; a wjirning voice, ^id fading bowers. 
Think ii^jiot then how life is winging 
^ to the tomb, which must soon he ours! 
past—the past, like a moumiul story, 

Li^ traced on the map of thought unfurl'd; 
And the fqtiire reveals the promised glory 
^ pf unending spring in another world! 


Where are tlie visions that fla£h.'d and cheated, 

With aurora beauty, our yonthfed . 

The hopes that Dte;numed,^re they not defeated? 

Arc the loves bless'dais not quench'd in night? 
^nd thus^ in abstracted nf^tatioh>^ ' 

Over vanish'd Bewty Ae'spirit grieves; 

Joys lost~feiehd^<rone to^death’s^ent nation 
,Are to the he^nut {ts leaves. 
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. . No. XVIII. . , 

TO OtaBlSrorHEB NORTH, ESQ. 

On the loft Edinburgh ^arterlg ltei)ieif«, and on Wat^ngton InAng's 

, Tedee qf a Traveller. 


A 

Dear North, . ^ 

This is a very wet, gloQmyl^ and ui|f> 
comfortable da^, and I sea no Hlceli* 
hood of my being able to stir abroad, 
therefore I have had a grousing fire 


: which, at tUs time of day, is really 
deserving of wmething more than a 
„ mere sfiecr. 'He is obviously quite as 
much in the dark os to all that the 
phUologers of jtiie last fifty or 


made, and, for the first time these sixty years ha^ done, as if he had 
three weeks, my pen is in'ray^fingers. written anntPDominl 172i. He is 
You ask me to give you a review of ignorant even bf the hackneyed dis- 
Washington Irvines neWbook—My tinetkn hetwi^ Goth and Celt, and 
dear sir, you may £pend upon it, that chatt^ M absurdly about the ancient 




book, that can be at all instructive to 
those who have read it, and com-' 
pared it with Mr Irvin^S previous 
publications* Its character will be at 
once appreciated: it is one of those 
productions conemiing which there 
cannot be any divennty of (^nion 
whatever. But your wishes are com¬ 
mands to me, and I shall while array 
a misty hour, in an enebs^voUr to obey 
you. ; 

Before I h^gin, however, allow me 
to say a word or two on things in ge¬ 
neral. 1 have run over the last Num¬ 
bers of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews with feelings of tedium and 
disgust, in which 1 would fain hope 
every sensible person par^iifates. 'To 
say the truth, Christofdi^, the belles- 
lettres criticism of bur day, is waning 
very rapidly to its tohd extinction ; 
and unites you tom your attention" to 
these matters wi^ a smousness and 
pith beyond even .what your pages 
have hitherto exemplifi^, 1 honestly^ 
confess I see no chance : m the affair 
outliving another twelvemonth. In 
the last Jeffrey tlieruli^ but three 
articles which have anyr^tion to the 
elegant literature of the fby, and I am 
concerned to say, that mpre melon-* 
choly specimens than at least two of 
them codld not be discovered in oyen 
the most traslwperiodicals of time* ^ 

Wh^ievieweu Mr Johfi' Dunlop's 
tory of Roman Literatuib I know^t^ 
—^but whoever he h; he is one dT the 
shaUovmit fn^rs tbateter conuN^ 


shallowest p^iuthateter(»nteN^ .mnciplte 
tedthe^ldsOf classidddisquititiw^ toe work 
his tou^.' Hje'4ios€u’iihw the himfry dialect,, ai 


. could, hove done at ^tbb time when 
anything westwards or northwards of 
Greece was batbarousg and unworthy 
of being at all considered in the eyes 
of the most self-sufficient race that 
ever existed on the surface of the 
earth. This man has never heard of the 
clear, complete, and satisfactory theoiy 
'*of European language, with which 
every scholar in Europe has been mack 
iamiliar, by the lalwurs of Herder, 
Adelung, and tiieir disiriples. . His 
notions of etymology, and the history 
of speech, are os dark as those of Sa¬ 
muel .Johnson—or even of that man 
of lead Tonn. l!he ^Latin language 
is according to him JEblic Greek, much 
mingled with Orionta^s end slightly, 
with Celtic dialects. Toor man !. Celtic 
dialects! he might as well talk of 
grafting the oak upon the alder. The 
who colonised Italy, were 
Ootho themselves, and th^ found Go- 
thic tribes in nossession of that coun- 


his touch.' Hp'^piuste’libout the hiS%y 
of the Latin longue ip a" ^yle of ^o- 
rauce which would mve been sneered 
at even a hotidred years ago,- but 
Von* 


thic tribes in possession of that coun¬ 
try—these Gothic tribes had many 
ages before driven the origioar Celts 
beyond the Alpanjand, if this malihad 
known anything at idl about Greek, 
or Latin, or; Gothic^ , he would have 
known that every m^ument that has 
descended to us, of' ^e language of 
tb^ Italian tribte^ eonqumd by the 
^mans, pr^vee. that these tribes were 
Gothic txlbeiS, who had attained diffe¬ 
rent degSOI^ Wf progr^ !n the work 
of poMshlng thSr G^hic dialects— 
So^e of thm^jicting upon the same 
m^ciplte Wptdt guided the Greeks in 
toe work ^ pemhtug their Gothic 
dialect, aim others upon very nearly 
the Satub ti^ciptes that have conduct- ' 
ed fhe itpPcmient of the Gothic dia* ' 
lecta, nwWuse over the greater patl 
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world*. Thu naii Budhobrainleaforeiture as Johnny. I 


iTiTT*! 


i * *»’ 


fir^ ti^North of Italy^But Yeatly, 
it in too much'to^thu&E'Of exnosiiig 
sucb «an ignOTUftClft in niofe tnan a 
aiogleaontence^ In talking of the f<»r« 
mation of the Latin tcmrooi he says^ 
(p. 391) The) portion ^b^vtd from 
tne Cemo on T^ton^e^, ii exceedingly 
smalL" He aa wdl have spo^n 

of the GaeUo oi and indeed^ 

he has committedi preciady and Htera^ 
tifn, t^t very ^nnd^> althongh how 
thU mould he so, he will no more be^ 
‘ aide to understand, even when he feedft 
tuy words^ thauia SingofAsbantee 
to comprehend the principle of 3ir 
Humphry Davy's safetyJamp. As 
for explaining to him h&w a lUakct 
could be at once Oriental^ Gothic, 
and Greek, I beg to be excusm throw¬ 
ing pearls to porkers. It is sufficient 
to nave given all who understand any- 
thins aTOut such matters, a glimpse 
of tne awM dmmerianism of the 
philologer and clasdcal critic the 
Edinburgh Review. What l.bave«lr 
ready said, is indeed more than enou^ 
to satisfy every scholar that Mr Jeffirey 
hoB been constrained to. entrust this 
department of hb work to some war- 
thv, ipiite upon a levd ae to know¬ 
ledge and sense, with the other hero 
who seems to have assumed the chair 
as to all ouestiops of English bdles- 
lettres and poetry, in dm same glo^ 
rious journal. 

1 allude, of course, to the egregioua 
idiot, who has of late been suffered to 
eockneyfy the contemporary criUcism 
of Mr Jeffi'ey’s oracle—^the ass who, 
about this time last year, pufiM.the 
leadihg paragraphs of the Sunday pa¬ 
pers—Wno, in the penult numbey, com¬ 
municated to ns Iiis pathetic sensa¬ 
tions m discovering a kiUed Celt {not 
a Goth OR Teuton, Mr PhilologeO 
wirii old blue and yellow in one hand, 
and a stick of brimstonoid the othmr 
—and who,* untw et idem, has now 
gratidad the world by talking of EegjSj 
Shelley, Hunt, and JBysok, as &ka - 
friends, roRTS, add vat&xots !" This, 
assuredly, is'&eiiMnafuitl- lhaimen 
10 know tbat{ Lord^^ydyron, when 
JeliWdy Seats wiiLB first 
l|pibm:|^ Review, wrt^ a .pmn|4* 
''fietynii^hidi he, Lord Byron, ew-i 
<^ton (justified ^by lie 
|Ait^^i£dutbareh Boyjbw 

h mtT . 
of huriUng 


■vw 1 rXcTm ^ 




Mayfair—imd L call upon John Cam 
Hobhouse, Esq« in particular, to deny 
th^at such a pamphlei existsd, if. he 
dares.—I iw know that Lord Byron 
was disgusted beyond endurance, when 
Kiim come to Italy, and that he 
*cut wWje^ very soon, in a pa- 
Totysm of loathing. 1 .also know that 
he had no respret for Shelley, except as 
a iraneiator* I know all these things, 
and they can all be proved, and one 
day, full surely, they will all be proved 
—And yet Jeffrey, who must know 
them as well as 1, suffers this animal 
to eat away the little remains of the 
Edinburgh Review's character, like a 
very idcer. He should recollect that 
lie won't have die excuse now, he had 
suoh" reason to rejoice in on occasion 
of ^t glorious roar of laughter that 
rung forth, ypben the article “ on the 
p^died press" made itself known to 
old Momus. He was not in Switzer¬ 
land this time—and Messrs Thomson 
and Murray won't share the blame of 
a betise they have had nothing to do 
wiUl* At least 1 would not, if I were in 
thrir shoes. ,. 

The third those affairs—that on 
Spanish poetry—is obviously the pro¬ 
duction of some very young man, who 
has got together five or six of the most 
common books about Spanish litera¬ 
ture, and woven an article out of them, 
wherein nothing either very intelli¬ 
gible or very striking is brought forth. 
He seems, however, to have a com¬ 
mand of language; and some of his 
verse translations are pretty, though 
they are far too faithless and orna¬ 
mented to be of any sort of value in 
tho way he wishes us to suppose. For 
example, to take the first stanza he 
prints, he renders ^ 

■ La escondida 
^fiwida por donde han ido 
, hm pocos aduos Qua en el mundo han 
sido,” 

by 

^ H . -I. the naxrov way-- 

The rilence the secret road, 

That liads *the soul to virtue ofid to 

V A; , 

{KMcn Ibas no right to sneer at 
JDr^^OtttJwy’s i^slations as some* 
.i^^at panpbnnttic !” .However, this 
is'in^iiitery g.rbetter banil than the 
other two, ahjS jgaajriumDut a good one. 

. Thm we to. t& .dun cover «P the 
Q%t«ri]ir Md, aorrf mo I to laj t)ie 
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tbing/Wie rfiall find it is little bett« 
thaft out of the frying-pan into th*> 
fire. This fs a horribly dull Quarterly 
r-one<of the heaviest Giffiird has ever 
put through his fingers. The Eaiay 
about Political Economy js another of 
Dr Soutli^'s absurd pawings at a mat¬ 
ter of which he never can undebtand 
one jot. The Heview of Paidding'a 
impertinent book—Old England, by 
a New Engtendman,” iatba Kst thing 
in the Number, and yeT no peat 
matter, considering the rjefa fund of 
fun a Quarterly Reviewer ought to 
have found in it. They are, in gene¬ 
ral, too bitter when they play the 
quizzers. Why waste so many words 
about exposing the obvious fact, tliat 
this Paulding never drcfSied Atlan¬ 

tic, but merely copied and mangled foe 
trash of guides, tours, and road-books 9 
Why not say a thing like this in three 
words, and then amuse us with a few 
rime specimens of the idiot’s impu- 
ence? But some neople are elmyu 
apt to take the coal-hammer to foe 
bumble-bee. This, however, must not 
be overlooked, that Mr Gifford has of 
late had a honid fright about an Ame¬ 
rican business, and may have pared 
this article sadly as it went thrpugh 
his fingers. Por hit fright, vide tne 
awkward-looking note with which foe 
Number includes. 

In the Article on ^ Faults MemorfoU 
Days ip America,* (Q. R* Ko. LVIll.) a 
passage was introduce fropa that work, re¬ 
flecting on the reputation of the lady of 
Mr Law. We have tance been folly ssitia- 
fied that every part of the statement in 
which she is mentioned is devoid of truth; 
and we therefore take this opportunity of 
expressing our r^^ that a calumny, so 
unfounded should have been unwittingly 
copied ioto our pages. , 

Now we have mentioned this Article, we 
may add, that in saying, * it was not men¬ 
tioned by what means Law acquired 
his immense property In It^jUa,* there was 
no thought whaler of impeafoing his in¬ 
tegrity. We kbow no mete of Sir Law 
than Faux tells us; and m^y meant to 
say, that nothing was to be found in his 
work TcspectiDg the capacity in which Mr 
Law act^ in India, or the situation which 
hehild.^ 

Now foe fact is, tha^.one 
Mr Law's family lately eamd 6w'io 
Enti^d; foi^: foe express purpose bf 
pumi^ the fo)se of the uersou itdio 
revised Faux's'' McmbrableTliit^” 
in the Quarterly. HelyAit to Barrow, 
who saUlie hw not n^ttcn the Arti¬ 
cle, Xbo, iodited/^aiiy on# who knows 


anything of style might have seen with' 
half eye;} he foen attaeked Gif-' 
ford, Murray, &e. but without suc¬ 
cess. It was, hwev^, agreed, that 
the next Review sboidd contain an 
eating in of the calumnies about foe 
Laws. That on Mrs lAw is, 1 admit, 
piped in'a manful enough foshion ; 
but the other leek (the story about 
Law himself} is, I humbly submit,, 
got down in a most awkward and equi* 
vocatingfhshion indeed by poor PlatoL 
The once foe afikir has been men¬ 
tioned, .we may as wdL** &c. is a la¬ 
mentable get-om considering that “ we 
may as tvelT* means exact^. wx must ; 
and as for foe assertiouy that no imeer 
whatever about Law'a hktxsry in In¬ 
dia been intended, f foall only 
say, that if it was not intended, the 
Quarterly hero must plead gyilty of 
very considerable .absurdity in his 
chdice of language.—But let it pass*-- 
Glory be to St David! ’ ^ 

The bibliopolic influence which so 
notoriously sways foe ecnirse and te¬ 
nor of this Review, is suffideutly ap¬ 
parent in fifty di^ent by-hits scat¬ 
tered over this Number of it. How 
long will the jmhlk sufier the existence 
of this odious, this pestiferous l^um- 
bug, which all these Reviews play off 
to foe excitement of so much nausea 
in all who really have eyes to see and- 
earstohear? How long hit to be a mat¬ 
ter Of dead eertainty, that foe Quarter¬ 
ly will puff off as first-rate^sbaracters all 
Mv Murray’s authors,—foe Edinburgh 
all Mr Constable’s,—foe New Month¬ 
ly .all Mr C^dboum’s,—and so forth ? 
Are people determine to be blind ? I 
taafesa I, fiir one, rejdcein the eatent 
to which this afiair is carried at the 
present time, for. this one sufodent 
reason, that 1 think foe veil is now so 
very egr^ously, and starin^y, and 
strikingly transparrat,' foat nobody 
can much longer refuse to see throng 
It. The.Edinburgh Relriew says, that 
Basil, Hall's book on Soofo America is 
on# Qi the first bodcw'Of our time,— 
the Quarterly, thaA^if*ls no great 
shi&es. The Quarterly says, that Ba« 
ril HaR’s bode on Loochoo is a^and 
S^dr,—foe Edinburgh sneers at it.— 
Vt^y so ?—Mr Murray fmbltshed the 
Loochoo^ Gonstifole foe South 

America.—ilbcife is the whole myste¬ 
ry. The£dinburghR#riewscofllatthc 
Edition of^liady Suffi)lk’8 Letters, as 
a weak fotU of stupidity and igncwance 
^he holds , it up w fojs 

vAkyinoM.i^neau-idesl of oditkute< 
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~Wby ii>f<^Ciok^ editedj jb^A Mur* body thought of af^lyiug to sudi maU 


»yiftr—UioJ 

ny puoliwed it; aud this being the 
caee^ J^tiiould tfilA dx months 
ago> just as well aal ean now, that 
its ^te 'Was to balAllded in the Duti* 


coloured» end 



ters as his Essay on Windsor Castle^ 
and James 1. (Mf,3a>tlapd» his Bro* 
ken Heart/" hb Student of Salanian* 
c&, See. See* These affiurs were univer* 


in thB; Blue and Yellow. This is real* 
ly becoming a fltm concern* r : 

In tV ncxtKdmber.of'theQuar*^ 
terly, Ithere wiB^be^ fnier^aliBt, a due, 
pud'of Washington Indng'a “ Tales 
of a Tfaveller/V because Mr Irving's, 
publisher is Mr Murray.-^and there 
will dso be a pUff of it iir the Edin¬ 
burgh first/ hecause Mr Irving is 
an American, and, secondly, because 
his book is not of the kindto interfere 
#■ at- all with any of Mr Constable's own 


and vilipendedr sidly voted Washington Irving's ba< 


laain, and tbe balaam unquestionably 
bore in Bracebridge Hall a proportion 
of altogether insufferable preponde¬ 
rance. But all this was kinuly put up 
with. It was g|id that die author had 
been too hasty, in bis anxiety to keep 
up the effect he had prorluccd in his 
Sketch-book; and that, having tinn¬ 
ed up all his best En^sb materials in 
that work, he had, ex necessitafej ser¬ 
ved up a hash in the successor. But 
give him time, al}aw him to think of 


publications. But I am really sick of matters calmly and quietly, open new 
exposing all tl>ii nonsensical atuff.*r- fi^ds of observation to him, and you 

o_ ___i. 2 .^ -r . - 


So turn we to Mr Washin^on biiSK 
self^ and see whatis to be said of these 
volumes by s pimn impartial m)^» 
who has nothing to do cither with 
Murray or Constable, and who thinks 
neither the better nor the worse tffrU 
man for being born in N"ew York., v 
I have been miserably disappointed 
in the Tales of a Traveller.^' Three 
years have elapsed since the publican 
tioiKof Bracebridge Hall, and it had 
been generally given out that the au¬ 
thor was travelung. about the Conti¬ 
nent at a great rate, collecting the roa* 
terials for a work of greater and more 
serious importance.. Above all, it. was 
known that Mr Irving had gone, 
ikefird time, to Italy and to Germany; 
and hi " 


shall see once, more tbe pen of Knick- 
erbodeer in ift ^stine glonr. This . 
was ibe genial say, and when Ger¬ 
many was mentioned, everybody was 
certain that the third Skeick~book would 
not osdy rival, but for surpass the 
first. 

The more benign the disposition, 
the worse for Mr Irving now. He has 
been not only all over Germany, but. 
allnver Italy too; and he has produ¬ 
ced a book, which, for aught I see, 
might have been written, not in three 
years,, but in three months, without 
Btuiing out of egarretin London, and 
this not by Mr Irving alone, but by 
any one of several dozens of ready pen* 


men about town, with whose names, 
high expectations were avowed aa ifiC'Were worth while, I could easily 


to the treasures he would bring bkek 
front these diosen seats oi tbe clasrical 
And romantic, the beautiful and 
the,picturesque.* With th# exception 
of« very few detadhed pieces, suchaa 
the description of t^Stgge-cc^dmoan^ 
and the story of rite Stout Gentleman, 
Mr Irylng^a skett^es of English life 
and, manners had csrtninly rnadiS uo 
lasting impression on the public mipd. 
Everybody recognized toe pen of a 
pract^ted W|fter, the feelings of an 
lioiunirable aQdMnd>hearted inan,and 
occatdonal Bashes of a gently-pleasing 
liurn^r in the .tbumure of a scntcUoe, 
the T^h^, thq? were but ilnsi- 
djet., There wes no ^reality about 

squbes, panonsj, 
and his patbcNi 
^^.yery poor, bulk very af-, 
m fat^, mawkish |tnd 



enliven your pages. The ghost stories, 
with which the greater part of the 
first volume is occupied, are, with one 
exception, old, and familiar to every¬ 
body conversant in that sort of line. 
The story of tbe Beheaded Lady, in 
particular, has got only been told in 
print ere now^ but much better told 
than it is in Mr Irvines edition. To 
tay the tratb, a genwman like this, 
who goes alxmt gaping for stories to 
make up books withal, should be ex- 
ces^vely scrupulous indeed, ere he 
sets to work upon.anything he hears. 
A new story ia a thing not to be met 
wife above once or twice in the ten 
yf^j.apdr^e better a,Btqry is, the 
the chances .idwayi against 
itidbeing new to other 'people/ phat- 
evi^iimay he to Mr Ir- 

ring, briMevidenriy aman of limit- 

^ _.. •*._ %_ ». .. « 


f^riteoh^cpithetsany-* ed^rcadiil^ uui^t.'to have "eonsulted 


tsiuapt^ vide jSw grtod puff about Ihh ia Dibdtnh ridiculous Guide to a * 
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some more midite friend, cire he put of beingori^nally or chmcteristically 
most of these things to press. My own German. 

dear D'lsraeli alone coaid, 1 venture to The Italy, too, is a sad failure^ 
say, have shewn him printed and re- very sad, indeed. Here is an Ameri- 
printed editions of three-fourths of* can, a man of lettem, a man of obser- 
them, in one half hour's over vation, a man of reeling, a man of 

a sea-coal fire in the British Museum, taste. He goes, with a very otmsider*^ 

It is becoming daily a more dangeroiM able literary reputation, ak his passport 
thing to pillage the Germans, and I at once and his stimulus, to tne most 
strongly advise Mr Irving to be matt interesting region, perhaps, in the old 
on his guard the next time. world, and he brings from it absolute* 

The matter of these ghost stories of ly nothing except a few very hackney* 
his, however, is not the only, nor even cd tales of the Abruszi Bandits, not a 
the chief thing, I have to find fault bit belter than Mrs Maria Graham's 
with. They are old stories, and 1 am trash, and the narrative of a grand 
sorry to add, they are not improved by robbery perpetrated on the carriage of 
their new dress. The tone in which Mr Alderman fopkins! The story of 
Mr Irving does them up, is ouite the Inn at Terracina is, perhaps, as * 
wrong. A ghost story ought to oe a pure a specimen of Leadenhall-street 
ghost story. Something like serious- common-place, as has appeared for 
ness is abwlutely necessary, in order soiUe time past. Why a man of edu* 
to its producing any effect at all upon cation and talent should have ventu- 
tlie mind—and the sort of half-witty red to put forth such poor second- 
vein, the little dancing quirks, &c.&c. hand, second-rate manufactures, at 
with whieh these are set forth, entire* this time of day, it entirely passes my 
ly destroy the whole matter. Ql speak imagination to conceive.—Good Hca- 
of his management of European su* vens! are we come to this, that men 
perstitions, be it noticed, and not at all of this rank cannot even make a rob- 
of the American.]] There were some bery terrific, or a love-story tolerable ? 
ghost stories in the Album, well worth But,,seriouriy, the use Mr Irving has 
half a toh of thesew The Fox-hunters made of his Italian travels, must sink 
are crambe recocta, and bad erambe his character very wofully. It Droves' 
too; forMrlrvingnomoreundostands him to be devoid not only of all clas^^ 
an English fox-hunter, than I do an sical recollections, but of all genuine 
American judge. The same thing may enthusiasm of any kind; and 1 believe 
he said of the whole most httckneyed you will go along with me when 1 say, 
story of Buckthome, which is a mise* that without enthusiasm pf some sort, 
Table attempt at an English Wilhelm not even a humourist can be really 
Mcister; and yet one can with diffiw successfuL If Mr Irving had no e} es 
culty imagine a man of Mr Irvines for tower, temple, and tree, he should 
sense producing this lame riling at all, at least have shewn one for peasants 
if he had read either that work and pageants. But there is nothing 

or the Momaji Comique, Budcthoilie is whatever in his Italian Sketches that 
really a bad thing —ntdla uirtute re* might not have beer produced very 
demntum. A hiding-school miss easily by a pei^n (and not a very 
might have written iu- clever person neither) who had mere- 

But the (xoman part of the adven* ly read a few books of travels, nr ialh^ 
ture has turned out exactly nothing, ed with a few travellers. Rome, Ve- 
and this will perhaps be the greatest nice, Florence, Nanles^his gentle- 
mortification to those who open Mr man has been over them all, crayon in 
Irving's new book. Anybody, at least, hand, and his Sketch-book is, where* 
who had r^d Knickerbocker, and wbu ever-it is not a blank, a bluni. 
knew Dcutchland, either the upper or^ Mr Irving, after writing; perhaps 
the nether, must have expected a rich after .printing one volume, and three- 
repast indeed, of Meinberren aiHl fourths of ano&Cr, seems to have been 
Mynheers. All this expectation istnet suddenly strode with a conviction of 
with a mere cipher. There is nothing' the wortblessnesa oS the materials that 
German here at all, except that the had thus been' passing through his 
preface is dated Jfen/x, and that the hands; and'itt''T8 happy day, and a 
author has cribbed from the German happy hour, lur determiped to fill up 
books he has been dabbBng in, some the remaining fifty ot sixty pages, not 
fables whieh have not the merit either wiriimilki4im*WAtvrstuffaboutghofits . 
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nndbanditti^ but with some of his own Secondly, The poverty and barenesa 


old genuine stuff—the quaintnesses of 
Uie ancient Dutch heers and frows of 
the delicious laud of the Manhattoes. 


of his European Sketches alonc^ when 
compared with the warmth and rich¬ 
ness of bis old American ones, fuf- 


Tbe result is, th^ this small section 'Dishes the clearest evidence that be is 


of his book is not mily worth the bulk 
of it five hundred times over, but real¬ 
ly, and in every respect, worthy of 
himself and his fame. This will live^ 
the rest will die in three months. 

I do mos sincerely hope this ele¬ 
gant person will no longer refuse to 
rolieve what has been told him very 
often, that all real judges are ^uite 
agreetl as to the enormous, the infi¬ 
nite, and immbasOrable superiority of 
his American Sketches over all his 
European on^s. J[f he does not, he 
may go on publishing pretty octavos 
witn John Munay for several years 
to come; and he may maintain a Very 
pretty rank among the Mayfair blue¬ 
stockings, and their half-emasculated 
hangers-on; but he must infallibly 
sink altogether in the eyes of real¬ 
ly intelligent and manly readers— 
whose judgment, moreover, is always 
sure, at no very distant period, to si- 
len6e and overpower the mere ** com- 
menta ojiiiilonum/' 

It is, indeed, high time that Mr Ir¬ 
ving should begin to ask of himself a 
serious question,—'' What is it that 
I am to be known by hereafter ?" He 
is now a man towards fifty—nearly 
twenty years have passed since his first 
and as yet his best production, 4he 
History of New York," made its ap¬ 
pearance. He has most certainly made 
no pn^jess in any one literary quali¬ 
fication since then. There is far keen¬ 
er and readier wit in thatjbobk,—far, 
far richer humour, far more ingeni¬ 
ous satire, than ip all that have come 
after it put together; and, however 
reluctant he raay be to hear it said, 
the style of Uut book is by miles and 
miles superior to that in which he now, 
almost always, writes. ** 

Long ere how, Mr Irving ihnst, I 
should think, have made bOndderable 
discoveries as to the nature arid extent 
of his own powerat In the first place, 
he must be ^nite aware that he has no 
^vitntiye faculties at all, taking that 
^rase in its pfbper ami more elevated 
erase* He has never invented an in¬ 
cident—unlm> which I much doubt, 
tbejidsa Stout Gentleman's 

:waa,uil bwta ;*-and as in- 
im, why, he bu not 
at^mfiUtawt 



not a man of much liveliness of ima¬ 
gination * nothing has, it seems, ex¬ 
cited him profoundly since he was a 
stripling roaming about the wild woods 
of his province, and enjoying the queer 
fat goings-on of the Dutch-descended 
burghers of New York. This is n6t 
the man that should call himself, as if 
par excellence^ a traveller—cwlum non 
animwn mutat ,—he is never at home, 
to any purpose at least, except among 
the Yankees.' 

Thirdly, Mr Irving must be aware 
that he cannot write anything serious 
to much effect. This argues a consi¬ 
derable lack of pi th in the whole found- 
aixons of his mind, for the world has 
never seen a great humourist who was 
nothing but a humourist. Cervantes 
was a poet of poets—and Swift was 
Swift. A mere joker's jokes go for 
little. One wishes to consider the best 
of these things as an amusement for 
one's self, and as having been an ex¬ 
ertion of the unbending powders only 
nf theit creator. Now Mr Irving be¬ 
ing, which' he certainly is, aware of 
these great and signal deficiencies, is 
surely acting in a foolish fashion, when 
he publisbes such books as The Tales 
of a Traveller. If he wishes to make 
for himself ,a really enduring reputa¬ 
tion, he must surpass considerably his 
previous wor^s—1 mean he must pro¬ 
duce works of more uniform and en¬ 
tire merit than any of them, for he 
never can do anything better than some 
fragtnents he has done already. He 
must, for this purpose, take time, for 
it is obvious that ne is by no means a 
rapid collector of materials, whatever 
the facility of his penmanship may be. 
Farther, he must at once cut all ideas 
of writing about Euroj^au matters. 
He cun never be anything but an imi¬ 
tator of our Goldsmiths here,—on his 
own soil be pyiy rear a name and a mo¬ 
nument, cere perennius, for himself. 
NOi he must allow, his ‘mind to dwell 
upoii the only images which it ever 
can givp bock with embellished and 
Btrengthra^ hues, tie must riot in 
pumpkin jues, grinning negroes, smo- 
xmgdhippea^ plump jolly little Dutch 
ibaiaens, kna uira grizzly-periwigged 
papas. This ishis WorU, and he must 
s^k to iU put cf it, it is but, too ap- 
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parent fiow he never can make the 
name of Washington Irving what that 
name ought to be. 

Perhaps there would be no harm if 
Mr Irving gave rather more scope to 
his own red feelings in his writings. 
A man of his power and mind must 
have opinions of one kind or another, 
in regard to the great questions which 
have in every age and country had the 

f reatest interest for the greatest minds. 

>oes he suppose that any popularity 
really worthy a man^s ambition, is to 
be gained by a determined course of 
smooth speaking? Docs he really im¬ 
agine that he can be all things to all 
men," in the Albemarle Street sense of 
the phrase, without emasculating his 
genius, and destroying its chances of 
perpetuating fame ? 1 confess, there 
IS to me something not unlike imper¬ 
tinence, in the wondrous caution with 
which this gentleman avoids speaking 
his mind. Docs he suppose that we 
should be either sorry or angry, if he 
^oke out now and tnen like a Repub¬ 
lican, about matters of political inte¬ 
rest ? He may relieve himself from 
this humane anxiety as to our peace of 
mind. There is no occasion for lug¬ 
ging in politics direct in works of lic- 
tioii, but I must say, thatl cannot think 
it natural fur any man to write in 
these days so many volumes as Mr 
Irving has written, without in some 
way or other expressing his opinions 
and feelings, lie is, indeed, 

A gentle sailor, and for summer seas.’* 
But he may depend on it, that nobody 
has ever taken a strong hold of the 
Englkh mind, whose own mind has 
not had for one of its first characteris¬ 
tics, manliness ; and I have far too 
great a respect for the American mind, 
to have any doubts that the same thing 
will be said of it by any one, who, 
two or three hundred years hence, casts 
his eve over that American literature, 
which, I hope, will, ere then, be the 
glorious rival of our own. 

But enough for this time. Few peo¬ 
ple have admired Mr Irving more than 
myself—few have praised him more— 
and certainly tew wish him and his ' 
career better than I do at this moment 
I shall, however, make no fine speeches, 
hut wind up with quoting two or three 
• things from these volumes, which will 
illustrate what I have been saying, or 
trying to say about them; and 1 shall 
takeiare, that at least one of ray exr 
tracts shall be an amusing fragment. 


for such of your readers as may not 
have seen the book itself. 

Take th^ as a specimen of Mr Ir¬ 
ving’s power of describing the emo¬ 
tions of love in a young and enthusi¬ 
astic and Italian mind. 

Among the various works which he 
had undertaken, was an historical pietc for 
one of the palaces of Genoa, in which were 
to be introduced the likenesses of several of 
the family. Among these was one intrust¬ 
ed to my pencil. It was that of a young 
girl, who as yet was in the convent for her 
education. She came out for the pur{)ose 
of sitting for the picture. 1 first saw her in 
an apartment of one of the sumptuous pa¬ 
laces of Genoa. 8he stood before a case¬ 
ment that looked out upon the bay; a 
stream of vernal sunshine fell upon her, 
and shed a kind of glory around her, as it 
lit up the rich crimson chamber.—She was 
but sixteen years of age—and oh, how 
lovely ! The scene broke upon me like a 
mere vision of spring and youth and beau¬ 
ty. I could have fallen down and worship¬ 
ped her. She was like one of those fictions 
of poets and painters, when they would ex¬ 
press the hcau^idcal that haunts their minds 
with shapes of indescribable perfection. I 
was permitted to sketch her countenance in 
various positions, and 1 fondly protracted 
the study that was undoing me. The more 
1 gazed on her, the more I became en¬ 
amoured ; there was something almost 
painful in my intense admiration. 1 was 
but nineteen years of age, shy, difiident, 
and inexperienced. 1 was treated with at¬ 
tention by her mother; for my youth and 
tny enthusiasm in my art had won favour 
for me; and 1 am incliued to think that 
there was something in my air and manner 
that inspired interest and respect. Still the 
kindness with which I was treated could 
not dispel the embarrassment into wliich 
my own imagination threw me wlicn in pre¬ 
sence of this lovely being. It elevated her 
into something almost more than mortal. 
She seemed too exquisite for earthly use i 
too delicate and exalted for human attain¬ 
ment. As 1 sat tracing her cliamis on my 
canvass, with my eyes occasionally rivetted 
on her features, I drank in delicious poi¬ 
son that made me giddy. My heart alter¬ 
nately gushed with tenderness, and ached 
with despair—Now 1 became more tlian 
ever sensible of the violent fires that hwl 
lain dormant at the bottom of my souL 
You who are bom in a more temperate cli¬ 
mate, and under a cooler sky, have little 
idea of the violence of passion in our south¬ 
ern bosoms.'* 

Compare the folloyring with its pa¬ 
rent scene in Peregrine Pickle, or the 
somewhat similar one in Humphry 
Clinker, where the boots are run for. 
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I vu Burpiifted to find between twenty 
and thirty guests assembled, most of whom 
I had nevn seen before. Mr Buckthome 
explained this to me by informing me tliat 
this was a business dinner, or kind of field* 
day, which the house gave about twice a* 
year to its authors. It is true they did oc¬ 
casionally give snug dinners to three or four 
literary men at a time; but then these were 
generally select authors, favourites of the 
public, such as had arrived at their sixth or 
neventh editions. ' There are,* said he, 
* certain geographical boundaries in the land 
of literature, and you may judge tolerably 
well of an author's popularity by the wine 
his bookseller gives him. An author crosses 
tlte port'line about the third edition, and 
gets into claret; and when he has reached 
the sixth or seventh, Jic may revel in cham* 
pagne and burgundy.’ 

** * And pray,’ said I, * how far may 
these gentlemen have reached that 1 see 
around me; are any of these claret-drink¬ 
ers 

^Not exactly, not exactly. You find 
at these great dinners the common steady 
run of authors, one, two edition men \ or 
if my others are invited, they are aware 
that it is a kind of republican meeting— 
You understand mc^a meeting of the re¬ 
public of letters; and that they must ex¬ 
pect nothing but plain, substantial fare.’ 

These hints enabled me to comprehend 
more fully the arrangement of the table* 
The two ends were occupied by two part¬ 
ners of the house; and me host seemed to 
have adopted Addison’s idea as to tlie lite. 
rary precedence of his guests. A popular 
poet had the post of honour: opposite to 
whom was a hot-pressed traveller in quarto 
with plates. A grave-looking antiquarian, 
who had product several solid works, that 
were much quoted and little read, was treat¬ 
ed with great respect, and seated next to a 
neat dressy gentleman in black, who had 
written a thin, genteel, hot-pressed octavo 
on political economy, that was getting into 
fashion. Several three volume duodecimo 
men, of fair currency, were placed about 
the centre of the table; while the lower 
end was taken up with small poets, trans¬ 
lators, and authors who had not as yet risen 
into much notoriety. 

The conversation during dinner was by 
fits and starts; breaking out here and there 
in various parts of the table in small flash¬ 
es, and ending in smoke. The poet, who 
had the confidence-of a man on good terms 
with the world, andindependent of his book¬ 
seller, was very gay and brilliant, and said 
many clever things which set the partner 
next him in a roar, and delighted all the 
.^ company. The other partner, however, 
maintained his sedateness, and kept carving 
on, wlth^the air of a thorough man of busi- 
neu, intent upon the oecupation of the mo¬ 
ment. His gravity was explained to me by 
— Amn^^luekthoiiie. lie iafonned me 


bly distributed among the patera, * Thus, 
for instance,* said he,* * the grave gentle¬ 
man is the carving partner, who attends to 
the joints; and the other Is the laughing 
partner, who attends to the jokes.' 

** The general conversation was chiefly 
carried on at the upper md of the table, as 
the authors there seemed to possess the 
greatest courage of the tongue. As to the 
erew at the lower end, if they did not make 
much figure in talking, they did in eating. 
Never was there a more determined, inve¬ 
terate, thoroughly sustained attack on the 
trencher than by this ptialanx of mostica. 
tors. When the cloth was removed, and 
the wine began to circulate, they grew very 
merry and jocose among themselves. Their 
jokes, however, if by chance any of them 
reached tlie upper end of the table, seldom 
produced much effect. Even the laughing 
partner did not seem to think it neccssaiy 
to honour them with a smile; which my 
neighbour Buckthome accounted for, by in¬ 
forming me that there was a certain degree 
of popularity to be obtained before a book¬ 
seller could afford to laugh at an autlior's 
jokes. 

• Among this crew of questionable 
gentlemen thus seated below the salt, my 
eye singled out one in particular. He was 
rather shabbily dressed; though he had 
evidently made the most of a rusty black 
coat, and wore his shirt frill plaited and 
puffed out voluminously at the bosom. His 
face was dusky, but florid, perhaps a little 
too [florid, particularly about the nose; 
though the rosy hue gave the greater lustre 
to a twinkling black eye. lie had a little 
the look of a boon companion, witli that 
dash of a poor devil in it which gives an in¬ 
expressibly mellow tone to a man’s humour. 
1 had seldom seen a face of richer pro¬ 
mise ; but never was promise so ill kept. 
He said nothing, ate and drank widi the 
keen appetite of a garreteer, and scarcely 
stop}>ed to laugh, even at the good jokes 
from the upper end of the table. 1 inqui¬ 
red who he was. Buckthome looked at him 
attentively : ‘ Gad,* said he, 1 have seen 
that face before, but where, 1 cannot recol¬ 
lect. He cannot be an author of any note. 
I suppose some writer of sermons, or grin¬ 
der of foreign travels-* ’* 

The following reads like one of the 
flimsiest imitations of the Goldsmith 
vein ip Bonnell Thornton, or some of 

the minor wits of the Mirror. 

“ I now entered liondon, en cavalier, 
and became a blood upon to^. 1 took fa¬ 
shionable lodgiugs in the west end; em- 
ployed the first tailor; frequented the re« 
gular lounges; gambled a little; lost my 
money '^>od-humouTedly, and gained a 
number of fashionable, good-for-nothing 
acquaintances. I gained some reputation, 
-also, for a man of science, having become 
an expert boxer in the course of my stur 
*t Oxford. 1 WSB distinguished, there- 
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fore, among the gentlemen of the fancy; 
became hand in glove with certain boxing 
• noblemen, and was the admiration of the 
Fives Court. A gentleman’s science, how¬ 
ever, is apt to get liim into sad scrapes: he is 
too prone to play the knight-errant, and to 
pick up quarrels which less scientific gen¬ 
tlemen would quietly avoid. I undertook 
one day to punisli the insolence of a por¬ 
ter : he was a Hercules of a fellow, but 
then I was so secure in my science ! I gain¬ 
ed the victory of course. The porter poc¬ 
keted bis humiliation, bound up his broken 
head, aud went about his business as un¬ 
concerned as though nothing had happen-* 
cd ; while I went to bed with my victory, 
and did not dare to show my battered face 
for a fortnight, by which 1 discovered that 
a gentleman may have the worst of the bat¬ 
tle even when victorious. 

“ 1 am naturally a philosopher, and no 
one can moralize better after a misfortune 
has taken place; so I lay on my bed and 
moralized on this sorry ambition, which 
levels the gentleman W'ith the down. I 
know it is the opinion of many sages, who 
thought deeply on these matters, that the 
noble science of hexing keeps up the bull¬ 
dog courage of the nation ; and far be it 
from me to decry the advantage of beco¬ 
ming a nation of bull-dogs; but 1 now saw 
clearly that it was calculated to keep up the 
breed of English ruffians. ‘ What is the 
Fives Court,’ said I to myself, as I turned 
uncomfortably in bed, ‘ but a college of 
scoundrelism, where every bully-iuftian in 
the land may gain a fellowship ? What is 
the slang language of the ‘ Fancy’ but a jar¬ 
gon by which fools and knaves commune 
and understand each other, and enjoy a 
kind of superiority over the uninitiated ? 
What is a boxing-match but an arena, 
where the noble and the illustrious are 
jostled into fumiliarlty with die infamous 
and the vulgar ? What, in fact, is The 
Fancy itself, but a chain of eas-y commu¬ 
nication, extending from the peer down 
to the pickpocket, tlirough the medium of 
which, a man of rank may find, he has 
shaken hands, at three removes, with tlie 
murderer on the gibbet ? 

Enough !’ ejaculated I, thoroughly 
convinced ibrougli the force of my philo¬ 
sophy, and the pain of my bruises—^ I’ll 
have nothing more to do with The Fancy.* 
So when I had recovered from my victory, 

1 turned my attention to softer themes, and 
became a devoted admirer of the ladies. 
Had 1 had more industry and ambition in 
my nature, 1 might have worked my way 
to the very height of fashion, as I saw many 
laborious gentlemen doing around me. But 
. it is a toilsome, an anxious, and an unhap¬ 
py life: there are few beings so sleepless 
and miscrahlcas your cultivators of fashion¬ 
able smiles. 1 was quite content with that 
kind of society which forms the frontiers 
of fashion, and may be easily taken pos- 
Voi.. XVI. ^ 


session of. 1 found it a light, easy, pro. 
ductive soil. I had but to go about and 
sow visiting c:irds, and I reaped a whole 
harvest of invitations. Indeed, my figure 
and address were by no means against me. 
It was whispered, too, among the young 
ladies, that I was prodigiou^y clever, and 
wrote poetry; and the old l^ies had as¬ 
certained that I was a young gentleman of 
good family, handsome fortune, and ^ great 
expectations.* ” 

All this is melancholy trash. I 
quote it on purpose to let your readers 
(who have not seen the book) feel as 
the reader of the book really does, 
when Mr Irvine gets rid of Europe, 
and sets foot on his native shores.—* 
Ecce signum / 

In the year of grace, one thousand 
seven hundred and—blank—for I do not 
remember the precise date; however, it 
was somewhere in tlic early part of the lost 
century, there lived in the ancient city of 
the Manhattocs a worthy burgher, Wolfert 
Webber by name. He was descended from 
old Cobus Webber of the Brille in Hoi. 
land, one of the original settlers, famous 
for introducing the cidtivation of cabbages, 
and who came over to the province during 
the protectorship of Olofie Van Kortlandt, 
otherwise called the Dreamer. 

‘‘ The field in which (Jobua Webber first 
planted himself and his cabbages had re¬ 
mained ever since in tlic family, who con¬ 
tinued in the same line of husbandry, with 
that praiseworthy perseverance for which 
our Dutch burghers are noted. The whole 
famUy-genius, during seversd generations, 
was devoted to the study and development 
of this one noble vegetable, and to this 
concentration of intellect may, doubtless, 
be ascribed the pro^gious size and renown 
to which the Webber cabbages attmned. 

“ The Webber dynasty continued in un¬ 
interrupted succession ; and never did a 
line give more unquestionable proofs of le¬ 
gitimacy. The eldest son succeeded to the 
looks as well as the territory of his sire; 
and had the portraits of this line of tian. 
quil potentates been taken, they would have 
presented a row of heads marvellously re¬ 
sembling, in shape and magnitude, the ve- 
gcUibles over which they reigned. 

The seat of government continued un¬ 
changed in the family-mansion, a Dutch- 
built house, with a front, or rather gable- 
end, of yellow brick, tapering to a point, 
with the customary iron weathercock at the 
top. Everything about the building bore 
the air of long-settled ease and security. 
Flights of martins peopled the little coops 
nailed against its w^s, and swallows built 
their nests under the eaves; and every one 
knows that these house-loving birds bring 
good luck to the dwelling where they take 
up ihdr abode. In a bright sunny mcHm- 
iniT. in early summer, it was delectable to 
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hear their cheerful notes as they sported 
about in the pure sweet ait} chirping forili, 
as it were« the greatness and prosperity of 
the Webbers. 

“ Thus quietly and comfortably did this 
excellent family vegetate under the shade 
of a mighty button-wood tree, which, by 
little and little, grew so great, as entirely 
to overshadow their palace. The city gra¬ 
dually spread its suburbs round their do¬ 
main. Houses sprang up to interrupt their 
prospects; the rural lanes in the vicinity 
began to grow into the bustle and popu- 
lousncss of streets; in short, with all the 
habits of rustic life, they began to find 
themselves the inhabitants of a city. Still, 
however, they maintained their hereditary 
character and hereditary possessions with 
all the tenacity of petty German princes in 
tlie midst of the empire. Wolfert was the 
last of the line, and succeeded to the patri¬ 
archal bench at the door, under the family., 
tree, and swayed the sceptre of his fathers, 
a kind of rural potentate in the midst of a 
metropolis. 

“ To share the cares and sweets of sove¬ 
reignty, he had taken unto himself a help¬ 
mate, one of that excellent kind called stir¬ 
ring women, that is to say, she was one of 
those notable little housewives who are al¬ 
ways busy when there is nothing to do. 
Her activity, however, took one particular 
direction : her whole life seemed devoted 
to intense knitting; whether at home or 
abroad, walking or sitting, her needles were 
continually in motion; and it is even af¬ 
firmed, that, by her unwearied industry, 
she very nearly supplied her household 
witli stockings throughout the year. This 
worthy couple were blessed with one daugh¬ 
ter, who was brought up with great ten¬ 
derness and care; uncommon pains had 
been taken with her education, so that she 
could stitch in every variety of way; make 
all kinds of pickles and preserves, and mark 
her own name on a sampler. The influ¬ 
ence of her taste was seen, also, in the fa¬ 
mily-garden, where the ornamental began 
to mingle with the useful; whole rows of 
fiery marigolds and splendid hollyhocks 
bordered the cabbage-beds, and gigantic 
sun-dowers lolled their broad jolly faces 
over the fences, seeming to ogle most af¬ 
fectionately the passers-by. 

“ Thus reigned and vegetated Wolfert 
Webber over his paternal acres, peaceful¬ 
ly and contentedly. Not but that, like all 
other sovereigns, he had his occasional 
cares and vexations. The growth of his 
native city sometimes caused him annoy, 
ance. His little territory gradually became 
hemmed in by streets and houses, which 
intercepted air and sunshine. He was now 
and then subjected to the irruptions of the 
border population that infest the skirts of 
a metropolis; who would sometimes moke 
midnight forays into his dominions, and 
cany off captive whole platoons of his no- 
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blest subjects. Vagrant swine would make 
a descent, too, now and then, when the 
gate was left open, and lay all waste be¬ 
fore them ; and mischievous urchins would 
often decapitate the illustrious sun-Aowers, 
the glory of the garden, as they lolled their 
heads so fondly over the walls. Still all 
these were petty grievances, wliich might 
now and then ruffle the surface of his mind, 
as a summer breeze will ruffle the surface 
of a mill-pond, but they could not disturb 
the deep-seated quiet of his soul. He would 
blit seize a trusty staff tliat stood behind 
the door, issue suddenly out, and anoint 
the back of the aggressor, whether pig or 
urchin, and then return within doors, mar¬ 
vellously refreshed and tranquillized. 

The chief cause of anxiety to honest 
Wolfert, however, was the growing pros¬ 
perity of the city. The expenses of living 
doubled and trebled; hut he could not dou¬ 
ble and treble the magnitude of his cab¬ 
bages ; and the number of competitors pre¬ 
vented the increase of price: thus, there¬ 
fore, while every one around him grew 
richer, Wolfert grew poorer; and he could 
not, for the life of liim, perceive how the 
evil was to be remedied. 

‘‘ This growing care, which increased 
from day to day, had its gradual effect up¬ 
on our worthy burgher; insomuch, that it 
at length implanted two or three wrinkles 
in his brow; things unknown before in the 
family of the Webbers; and it seemed to 
pinch up the comers of his cocked hat into 
an expression of anxiety totally opposite to 
the tranquil, broad-brimmed, low-crowned 
beavers of his illustrious progenitors. 

Perhaps even this would not have ma¬ 
terially disturbed the serenity of his mind 
had he had only himself and his wife to 
care for; but there was his daughter gra¬ 
dually growing to maturity; and all tlie 
world knows when daughters begin to ripen, 
no fruit nor flower requires so much look¬ 
ing after. I have no talent at describing 
female cliarms, else fain would I depict the 
progress of tliis little Dutch beauty. How 
her blue eyes grew deeper and deeper, and 
her cherry lips redder and redder; and 
how she ripened and ripened, and rounded 
and rounded, in the opening breath of six¬ 
teen summers; until in her seventeenth 
spring she seemed ready to hurst out of her 
bodice, like a half-blown rose.bud. 

Ah, wcll-a-day ! could I but show her 
as she was then, tricked out on a Sunday 
morning in the hereditary finery of the old 
Dutch clothes-press, of which her mother 
had confided to her the key. I’he wedding- 
dress of her grandmother modernized for 
use, with sundry ornaments, handed down 
as lieir-looms in the family; her pale brown 
hair, smoothed with buttermilk in flat wa¬ 
ving lines, on each side of her fair forehead; 
the chain of yellow virgin gold that en¬ 
circled her neck; the little cross that just 
rested at the entrance of a soft valley of 
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powerful men. Rubens was one of the 
giants. Nobody^ therefore, would find 
any difficulty in distin{|;uishing one of 
his women, from the woman of any 
female painter that ever did live, or 
ever will live. And yet easier would 
it be, to distinguish his men from Aer 
men. 

Rut let Rubens have undertaken 
suoh women as Angelica Kauffman, or 
Rosalba Carriera did, (in her inimi¬ 
table portraits,) and you woiihl see, at 
once, that Rubens drew his women 
from men—just as Angelica Kauffman 
drew her men from women; that each 
took for models, those, who least re¬ 
sembled their own sex ; that he paint¬ 
ed from feminine men—she, from mas¬ 
culine women. 

And so, do I contend, would be the 
manifestation of fcmalegenius, in every 
other department of art or science. It 
would be less courageous, magnificent, 
and sublime. But it would be more 
delicate, beautiful, and affecting. The 
woman would be found lurking in 
whatever she did. There woulil be 
more tenderness, more delicacy, more 
timidity in it. 

Put all the men and women of the 
earth in training. Choose the great¬ 
est of men, and the greatest of wo¬ 
men. (live them the same subject, for 
a drama, a poem, a painting, or an 
oratorio ; and the result, 1 say, would 
be an unequivocal revelation of their 
several distinguishing sexual proper¬ 
ties. 

Let it be the Deluge, for exam¬ 
ple# The woman would think only 
of the day before, the man of the 
day after, the destruction of the world. 
She would rely on the calm sun¬ 
set—the tranquillity of the skies—the 
beauty of the blossoming herbage— 
the powerful and grand population of 
the world, before the giants were de¬ 
stroyed : He, upon the time, when the 
skies were dissolving—the whole earth 
in travail—and the whole animal crea¬ 
tion shrieking upon the waters. She 
would pour ill the melodies of even¬ 
ing, shower and star-light; he, the 
noise of thunder, the rushing of wind 
and flame. 

She would imagine the distraction 
and sorrow of a mother, moaning over 
her half-drowned babe—her newly- 
born; the consternation and beauty 
of a wife» reaching over a precipice, at 
the drifting body of her husband; her 
dark hair flashing over the waters; or. 


the floating tenderness of some pale, 
fond girl, asleep in her dead lover’s 
bosom, under a mass of overthrown 
trees, whose foliage was yet green ; or, 
both in some haunted cavern, among 
sea-shells; the waters rising slowly 
about 'them, on every side, without 
being perceived. 

But the male would put forth his 
pother, in the fierce delineation of some 
youthf^ul giant, overthrown by the 
waters, and bearing away tlie great 
brandies of some tree, which had 
abandoned their hold; or convulsed, 
and wrestling, in the waters, with a 
shadow, peAaps, of unintelligible 
shape and proportions; or, of many 
beautiful women, swept away, as it 
were, while embracing at some festi¬ 
val ; their long melancholy tresses (en¬ 
cumbered with drenched flowers, in- 
tertangled with glittering and obscene 
reptiles) afloat upon the still, dead 
wave. 

And so, too, were the parting of 
Hector and his wife to be given for 
the subject of a picture,—though the 
execution of both might be wonderful, 
how unlike they would be ! You may 
swear that the female Hector w’ould be 
a younger man, with redder lips, a 
whiter ibrehead, and straigliter legs; 
and that the male Andromache would 
have a sort of unnatural determina¬ 
tion, and loftiness of stature, look, and 
bearing. 

Educate men and women alike, in 
every respect,—give them the same 
opportunities, and the same occupa¬ 
tions—make ,no difference between 
them,—and a giantess, like Joanna 
Baillie, or Madame De Stael, may ap¬ 
pear, now and then, among them; but 
then she will be, in certain points, 
only a female giant—no match for the 
male giants. She might be able to 
overlook the second class of men; but 
the first class would certainly over¬ 
look her. She would be, after all, in 
the masculine operations of her mind, 
or body, only a woman—“ a giant 
among pigmies—a one-eyed monarch 
of the blind.” 

But then, our male giants would be, 
in the same way, but sad pretenders to 
the beauty and gracefulness of the fe¬ 
male—their affection for their young, 
and their essentially feminine pro¬ 
perties. 

But, I have promised some endea¬ 
vour at proof. 1 have asserted that 
imagination is always in proportion to 
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animal sensibility.—Is this denied? 
I^ook about you^ and call to mind those 
persons, poets, orators, or musicians, 
^ho arc most remarkable for imagina¬ 
tion ; and you will find them all, more 
or less distinguishable from other men, 
by the delicacy of their organs, or, in 
other words, by their greater animal 
sensibility—their more exquisite pow¬ 
ers of sensation. Are they not, with¬ 
out one exception, volatile, hasty, ca¬ 
pricious, and petulant ? Do they ever 
pursue any one thing, steadily ? Are 
they ever great proficients in science ? 
Have you ever heard of a great mathe¬ 
matician, mechanick, or theologian, 
who was remarkable for his imagina¬ 
tion, or at all remarkable for hisanimal 
sensibility,—or very irritable in his 
temper,—or exceedingly alive to the 
delicacies of touch, flavour, sound, 
sight, or smell ?—^never. For, if he had 
been so, he would never have been dis- 
tinguishedfor abstract, severe, thought¬ 
ful science. 

Call to mind that man, whom you 
believe to have the most imagination; 
and, my life on it, that you find him 
the most irritable creature alive, for 
his years and constitution—the most 
unaccountable in his whims—and the 
most exquisitely sensible to all that 
can affect the senses. Will not the 
ringing of a glass, carelessly struck; 
the catching of a nail in a sUk hand¬ 
kerchief ; any irregularity in the ar¬ 
rangement of the table; or any unhappy 
combination of colour in the furniture; 
or the smell of cheese, or new paint, 
(or anything else, when he is out of 
humour,) keep him in one eternal 
fidget ? Yet you never knew this to 
be the case with a man of profound 
science—no; for, if it were, he could 
not pursue his investigation, fora single 
hour;—no—because men of profound 
science have little or no animal sensi¬ 
bility,—if they had, they could not 
study profoundly—they would be be¬ 
set with continual allurement, provo¬ 
cation, and sources of uneasiness. 

Milton was blind. So was Homer. 
Their poetry is all the better for it. 
And had they both been deaf, palsied, 
incapable of tasting or smelling, (after 
their minds were full of images, pro¬ 
vided that tlicir intellectual faculties 
were not thereby impaired,) their poe¬ 
try would have been yet better. There 
would have been a more devout and 
blazing concentration, steadily^ upon 
onepoint, of all their genius and power. 
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withoutany interruption from appetite, 
or sense. 

Very devout people shut their eyes, 
you know. So we all do, when we 
desire to think, steadily; and be alone 
with any subject. Now, if they could 
stop their ears, and seal up every other 
avenue to sensation, as easily as they 
could their eyes, would they not be 
able to think more steadily, and more 
intensely ? and if we were able to be¬ 
come, in all our animal functions, like 
stocks and stones, at will, without 
bearing or smelling, tasting or feeling, 
would not our abstraction be more 
profound ? 

Nay, have we not, every one of us, 
continual proof of this ? Do not men 
appear sometimes to lose all their ani- 
mil consciousness, while deeply en¬ 
gaged in study, calculation, reading or 
composition ?—Do wc not find Umt 
tliosc, whose senses arc continually on 
the sdert, are never severe thinkers ? 
And, on the contrary, if wc see a very 
afisent man, as he is called ; that is, a 
man who neither hears, sees, tastes, 
feels, nor smells, like other men, do we 
not immediately conclude, that he is a 
severe thinker, occupied in profound 
meditation ? Men will hear their own 
names called, witliout knowing it; 
suffer their ^ins to be roasted alive, 
(like Sir Isaac Newton,) without feel¬ 
ing it; and endure the extremity of 
hunger, if their watches are wrong, 
without any suspicion of the cause. 

And why ? because no man of acute 
animal sensibility can think so severe¬ 
ly ; and those who are able so to tliink, 
thereby, that, whatever their 
animal sensibility may have been, it w 
no longer sufficiently’ active, or trou¬ 
blesome, to iiitericre wuh tlic sublime 
abstractions of the mind, when such 
men liecoine all intellect, all soul. 

Now, let us try the question in an¬ 
other shape, for a minute or two. Sup¬ 
pose the organ of hearing, in some pro¬ 
found mathematician, to become as ex- 
uisitely sensible, os it is, under certain 
iseases (in what is called a nervous 
fever, for example,) when the ticking 
of a watch is enough to drive one dis¬ 
tracted. Suppose the whole surface of 
his body to become as exquisitely sen¬ 
sible also, to the touch, as it is, in 
many disorders, when a breath makes 
the blood tingle; suppose the organ of 
sight quickened in the same propor¬ 
tion, so that every fluctuation of li^hi 
and shadow, and every combination 
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tng indicated a base soul, but because 
the symmetry of the face would have 
been totally annihilated by it in the 
most disgusting manner. Let any one 
think on the Laocoon with an open 
mouth, and judge. Let him cry out, 
and see. Before, it was a figure which 
moved our souls with pity, because 
we saw suffering and corporeal beauty 
united. Now, it is become a vile dis¬ 
gusting object, from which wc would 
fain turn our eyes. We have no look 
of the beautiful, to meliorate and qua¬ 
lify the unpleasant feeling which pain 
naturally excites. 

The wide open mouth—^not to look 
at the violence and disturbance which 
it necessarily causes in the counte¬ 
nance—is a spot in painting, and a 
cavity in sculpture, which have the 
most disagreeable effect in the world. 
Montfau^on betrays very little taste 
when he supposes that an old bearded 
head, with a chasm of a mouth, is the 
Oracular Jupiter. Must a god bellow 
when he is laying futurity open ? 
Neither do I believe Valerius, who 
says that Timanthes made Ajax hal¬ 
lowing in the picture above-mention-* 
cd; for neither Cicero nor Quintilian, 
in their description of it, make any 
mention of this bellowing figure. 

The criticisms of both Winkleman 
and Lessing seem to us to have much 
truth in them. We have only to cast 
our eyes over the works of the ancients 
to be assured that Beauty, if not the 
chief rule, was one of the most con¬ 
stant which guided them. We know 
that the victors, in their public games, 
were rewarded with statues; and that 
caricaturing, or the imitation of the 
^ ugly,** was punished by fine. But 
we think that nothing is more stri¬ 
kingly illustrative of their intense love 
of Beauty, a passion which could only 
become intense by being fed with the 
most luxuriant examples of it, than 
their personification of Death, as com¬ 
pared with ours. 

Our monkish ancestors have given 
us the " King of Terrors” under the 
hideous symbol of a ghastly skeleton ; 
while the Grecians personified him as 
a boy, the twin-brother of Sleep, re¬ 
posing in the bosom of Night. Now, 
although we agree with Lessing, that 
Beauty was a principal guide, yet we 
most not go too far, and say it was 
Iftfe 6nly one. We imagine that Win- 
Xfethan has also been too exclusive, 
when he makes truth, dignity of ex¬ 


pression, the prominent guide to ex¬ 
cellence. 

The latter cannot imagine the Lao¬ 
coon crying out, because that would 
have been mean. The former would 
banish the cry, because the features 
would have gone beyond the line of 
Beauty. Goethe, who, like Lessing, is 
an universal scholar, said, that he 
could not cry out, on account of the 
contractions of the muscles of the ab¬ 
domen. This is a very acute remark, 
although his reason is not altogether 
sufiicient. A medical friend of ours has 
informed us, that the principal mus¬ 
cles which move tlie chest are inserted 
into the arms; so that when wc make 
any violent effort with the chest, we 
are obliged to fix the arms, to allow 
these muscles to act on the chest only. 

Thus an asthmatic man, during the 
paroxysm of coughing, seizes upon the 
back of a chair, or anything else, in or¬ 
der to fix'his arms andgivehis chest full 
play. If, on the contrary, we wish to 
make any considerable ettbrts with the 
arms, we take a full inspiration, and 
then, having fixed the chesty we allow 
all the muscles which proceed from it 
to co-operatc in the act of exertion. 
Now, let us apply these observations 
to the Laocoon.—He is evidently en¬ 
deavouring to disentangle himself from 
the folds of the seri)e)its. His arms are 
extended, and the muscles indicate 
considerable effort. lie has just taken 
a full breath. The chest is large and 
convex, and the muscles of the abdo¬ 
men drawn in, and it is now that the 
effort can be made with any hope of 
success; but, during the effort, it is 
impossible for him to cry, as any one 
may try upon himself. Thus, although 
Goethe had remarked that the abdomi¬ 
nal muscles were contracted, yet this 
was only a remote cause why the sculp¬ 
tor had not made the figure shouting. 
This only indicated the act of inspiring, 
but does not shew us the necessity of 
the half-closed lip, and convulsive ef¬ 
forts of the mouth of the Laocoon. 

Winkleman, therefore, seems to us 
to have augured justly when he as¬ 
serts that the Greeks were faithful 
copyists, and deep observers ; for, cer¬ 
tainly, if the above theory be true, we 
have a full proof of their close atten¬ 
tion to nature. The state of anatomi¬ 
cal knowledge could not have led them 
to those conclusions; but we must al¬ 
so agree with Lessing, that Beauty 
was their inspiring genius. 
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walked tihui humbly with his God, 
sleeps unrecorded in the majestic sha¬ 
dow of those venerable trees. But 
when those giants of the earth shall 
have stood their appointed season,—* 
shall have lived their life of centuries, 
—them also, the unsparing hand shall 
smite, and tliey too shall lie prostrate 
in the dust; ami for their sapless 
trunks there shall be no renovation, 
while the human grain, now hidden 
beneath their roots, retains, even in 
corruption, the principles of immorta¬ 
lity, and shall, in the fulness of time, 
spring up to life eternal. 

What histories—not of great ac¬ 
tions, or of proud fortunes, or of 
splendid attainments, but of the hu¬ 
man heart, that inexhaustible volume! 
might be told over these graves, by 
one who should have known their 
quiet tenants, and been a keen and 
ieeling observer of their inhnitely va¬ 
rying natures ! Nay, by one who 
should relate from his own remem¬ 
brance, even the more obvious cir¬ 
cumstances of their obscure lives!— 
What tales of love, and hope, and dis¬ 
appointment, and struggling care, and 
unmerited contumely, and uncom¬ 
plaining patience, and untold sufler- 
ing, and broken hearts, might be ex¬ 
tracted from this cold cartli we tread 
on! What heart-wrung tears have been 
sho wereddown upon these quiet graves! 
What groans, and sighs, and soi)s of 
uncontrollable grief, have burst out in 
this spot from the bosoms of those 
who have stood oven hero, on the brink 
of the frcsh-opei»ed grave, while the 
codin was lowered into it, and the gra¬ 
ting cords were witlidrawn, and the 
first spadeful of earth rattled on the 
lid, and the solemn words were utter¬ 
ed—“ Dust to dust!" And where arc 
those mourners now, and how dotii it 
fare with them ?—Here !—they are 
here!—And it fareth well with them, 
for their troubles are over, and they 
sleep in peace amongst their friends 
and kindred ; and o/Ae/* mourners have 
wept beside their graves, and those, in 
turn, shall be brought back here, to 
mingle their dust with that of fore¬ 
gone generations. 

Even of the living multitude as¬ 
sembled here this day twelvemonths, 
how many, in the short interval be¬ 
tween that and the present time, have 
taken up their rest within these con¬ 
secrated precincts! And already, over 
the graves of many, the green sods 
have again united in velvet smooth¬ 


ness. Here, beside that of William 
Moss, is a fresher and higher hillock, 
to which hishcad-stonelikewises serves 
for a memorial; and underneath his 
name there arc engraven on it—yes— 
two other names. The aged parents 
and the blooming son at last repose 
together ; and what matters now, that 
the former went down to the grave by 
the slow and gradual descent of good 
old age, and that the latter was cut off 
in the prime and vigour of his man¬ 
hood? If each performetl faithfully 
the task allotted to him, then was his 
time on earth sufficient; and, after the 
brief separatifjn of a lew y(‘ars, they 
are re-unittd in eternity. But he e— 
behold a magnificent contrast to that 
poor plain stone !—Here stands a fine 
tall freestone, the top of which is or¬ 
namented ill basso-relievo, with a 
squat while urn swaddKd up in pon¬ 
derous drapery, ovit which droops a 
gilt weeping willow—it looks like a 
sprig of samphire—the whole set off 
by a Vduc ground, encircled by a coujiie 
of goose wings. Ob I no—I cry the 
sculptor mercy—they arc the ])iiiions 
of a pair of cherubnns. There are the 
little trumpeters' cheeks puffing out 
from under them ; and the obituary is 
engraven on a black ground hi grand 
gold letters, and it record?.—Ah ! Ma¬ 
dam Buckwheat—is it come to this? 
Is all tint iniijisly of port laid low ? 
That fair exuberance of well-fed flesh I 
That broad expanse of comely red and 
white, “ by Nature's sweet and cun¬ 
ning hand laid on."—i)oth all this 
mingle with the common eartii ? That 
goodly person, clad ill rustling silks! 
is it shrunken within the scanty folds 
of the shroud, and the narrow limits 
of a cold brick grave ? What! in the 
very flush of worldly prosperity—when 
the farmer’s granaries were overflow¬ 
ing with all manner of store—when 
your dairy had yielded dou!<lo produce 
—when the stock of cheeses was 
unprecedented—when your favourite 
Norman had presented you with twin 
calves — when you had reared three 
broods of milk-white turkeys, and the 
China sow had littered thirteen pigs! 
Just as the brindled heifer of that fa¬ 
mous cross was coming into milk— 
and just as the new barn was built, 
and the parish rates were lowered, and 
the mulberry tree was beginning to 
bear—and just as you had brought 
yourself to feel at borne in your long 
sleeves, and unfettered by the great 
garnet ring, and to wear glovea when 
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tary, or to the vessel which carries 
them in a style equally ludicrous, to 
blow or place them speedily alongside 
of it;—who that has seen these, in con¬ 
junction with the placid coolness, the 
lion heart, the determined hand, and 
utter disregard of every jieril before 
action, combined with the most sove¬ 
reign contempt of all advantage, the 
blunt, honest, manly feeling humani¬ 
ty, and even kindness, displayed after 
it—in short, the marvellous compound 
of the Hon and the lamb—but must 
acknowledge, that they are cliaracter- 
istics which, compared with every na¬ 
tion, tribe, and tongue under Heaven, 
whether aquatic or terrene, belong, and 
exclusively belong, to the ocean war¬ 
riors of this great and glorious empire? 

During the time of dinner, and 
while, even in this short period, tlie 
hatchways were thronged with passers 
to and fro, eager to have a pee]> liow 
the chase was getting on. Captain 
Switchem, with his officers and the 
pilot of the ship, each, glass in hand, 
kept carefully surveying the stranger, 
and watching her movements. 

I think the wind lulls. Fyke,” 
said the Captain, “ and that we are 
losing ground fast. Turn up some do¬ 
zen or two of the fellows on deck, and 
let them fill the engine. 1*11 have the 
courses wet directly.” 

“ ’Twill be doing no more than our 
chase is busy about just now, sir, if 
my eyes don’t belie me/* replied Lieu¬ 
tenant Fyke, still holding the glass to 
his eye. Ton my soul. I’m right. 
She is both wetting and getting up a 
fresh topsail on her after-mast—1 sec 
them crossing the yard even now. By 
my honour, she is a charming, lively 
creature, and goes through it spank- 
ingly.” 

" A trim boat, beyond a doubt,” re¬ 
turned the Captain, “ But come, let 
us bustle. Ettercap, d’ye hear, boy— 
jump, and tell Master Marlin 1 want 
him.” 

Here I am, sir,” cried the Boat¬ 
swain, coming aft. 

0, Master Marlin, pipe up the 
idlers directly, and get the engine filled 
without delay—I’m going to wet the 
courses.” 

Ay, ay, sir,” cried the Boatswain ; 
then clapping bis pipe in his mouth, he 
ntonished the whole mess-tables with 
** AU the idlers on deck^ hoy !** 

Thunder and wounds V’ cried the 
bulky fioatswain's-mate, rising some- 
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ner, what the devil wants he now, 
and with such pretty fellows as the 
idlers too? Damnation ! he might let 
a fellow have his wittuls in season, 
however, I -think.—D’ye hear there, 
fore and aft, all the idlers on deck— 
Come, jump, my boys—jump like 
smart and lively lads, as (jO(1 knows 
you all really are, D’ye hear in the 
galley there f —all the idlers on deck. 
Come, old Slushyfists, whut are you 
thinking on—why don’t you anti your 
cleanly chum there jump on deck ?— 
Doesn't liear the call ?” 

O yes. Bird, we hears the call,” 
growled the one-armed Cook ; “ but 
how the blazes can I go on deck now, 
and leave them there co])pt.rs in such 
a blasted pickle. D—n me, they’ll 
freeze in a minute, and then there will 
be the devil to pay ; so what’s the use 
of talking about it ? I must even clean 
them out now the water is hot, or leave 
’em alone, and that's more than ray 
warrant is worth. Tlicre's Dick there, 
he may go, and I’ll come the moment 
I’m done with my copjicrs, for I can't 
ami won't leave them now—and that's 
an end to the matter.” 

You can't and won't, d’ye say, 
jMaster Cook ?”replicd Bird, with some¬ 
thing of surprise in his countenance ; 

'tis mighty well, and devihsh sulky, 
however, though mayhap you're right. 
You knows the weight of your war¬ 
rant, I sev, niy lad, and long n*ay you 
keep it lor what 1 care ; but it’s a d—d 
siglit more than I durst say, that's all. 
Come, Dick, douse that swab, and 
jump on deck.—Yo hoy, there! what 
art thinking t^f, you roiisters and broil¬ 
ers ? Don’t you hear the idlers called ? 
Mayhap you’ll be for touching us off 
with your can’ts and won’ts also.” 

“ 'Ton my soul, Tom," cried the 
Captain’s Cook, “ you must excuse me 
at present, lad. I dare not leave my 
charge now, ’tis more than my life is 
worth. Bless your heart, my dear fel¬ 
low, were 1 to be a moment absent 
just now, the Captain’s dinner would 
be comi)letely spoilt.” 

Well, and what though it shouhl. 
Master Sheepshank?” cried Bird ; “’tis 
no more than what he often does to 
other folks.—Come, come, my lad of 
sweet morsels, douse your stew-pans 
and goblets into the ash-pit there for 
a few minutes, and jum]) on deck.” 

** Douse the devil into the ash-pit 
there!” cried the enraged Cook, bran¬ 
dishing his flour-roller in a menacing 
attitude; d ye think I'm going to 
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spoil the Captain's dinnerj and get my¬ 
self into trouble, for either you or your 
infernal deck ? Not I, indeed, Master 
Bird—1*11 be d—d sooner, and that's 
flat/' 


You won't go then. Master Con¬ 
sequence ?*' 

Not I—ril move never a foot from 
where I am, unless I'm forced, and 
then they—I mean whoever does so— 
may stand the consequences." 

Very well, Master Cook/' replied 
Bird, in a somewhat subdued tone, 
ril see if we can't get some folks 
forced on deck, in spite of their con¬ 
sequences, and high flashing—Blast 
me, if I won't.” 

You, Bird/' bawled the Boatswain 
down the galley-skuttle, “ why, what 
the devil are you after there; palavering 
all day ?—tlidn't hear me pipe the 
idlers up about five minutes ago? and 
the devil a one's on deck but the ar¬ 
mourer, the carpenUTs, the purser's 
steward, some servants, dirty Dick, 
and that old lazy humbug of a soldier 
the shoemaker.” 

Why, what can I do, sir,” growled 
the crest-fallen Bird, when the whole 
of them there d—d cooks arc such 
mighty men, tlu^y*!! not oven budge a 
peg unless they please? Idlers on deck, 
indeed !—by the Lord Harry, if I 
woudn't sooner turn up both watches 
at midnight.” 

. " Who is it that won't budge a peg, 
Tom?” 

Why, old Slushy fists here is one, 
forsooth, that swearshecan't and won’t 
turn himself up, until he cleans out 
his coppers; and this here fine fancy 
man of the cabin is another, and he 
says ns how he can't let go his pots and 
giincracks for a minute, without com¬ 
pletely spoiling the Captain’s dinner, 
But ril see other days with them both 
yet, I hope, and then they may look 
out, that’s all.” 

** Oh, you needn't be bragging and 
threatening. Bird, because Master Mar¬ 
lin is present,” cried the Captain’s 
Cook; “ you knows well, I'm not the l id 
that will truckle under wow, for as bul- 
ky as you are.—I can assure you. Mas¬ 
ter Marlin, I have said nothing but the 
real truth, whatever Bird may growl 
at. Here I have niy custards, and my 
table-bread, besides some half-dozen 
of covers all in the oven—both my 
blamange and flummery are ready 
mixed up—and all these, my dear sir, 
I'm sure you knows, will go to the 
devil if I leaves them, were it but for 
a moment.” 

VrtT WT 


D—your custards, and kick¬ 
shaws to boot, you pie-making lub¬ 
ber !” cried tlie Boatswain ; you're 
never in want of an excuse when any- 
thingis todo.—Never mind him, Bird ; 
jump up here and get the engine fill¬ 
ed, with what hands you have—the 
Captain wants tlic courses in steep as 
soon as possible.” 

Ay, ay, sir,” growled Bird, co¬ 
ming on deck, and surveying in silence 
the motley band of idlers ;—who now, 
in the extremes of cleanliness and filth, 
stood listlessly gazing, with folded 
arms, before him, awaiting orders. 

“ Ilere’s a precious set of custom¬ 
ers,” he cried, ‘scratching his pate, 
from mere vexation, for a poor fel¬ 
low to make anything of.—Wet the 
courses, indeed ; by the l^ord, I’ll swear 
wc shan’t liave the engine set a-going 
for two hells to come. However, 'tis 
all one to Bird; he may vex himself 
as he likes, but 'twill make it no bet¬ 
ter.—D’ye hoar there, you Master 
"Whiicstoekings, jump up on the gun¬ 
nel there, like a jolly serving-inan, 
and draw water—but no, avast, d—n 
me, you'll not do—^your paws arc too 
fine, and wc shan't have a bucketfull 
out of your twenty attempts, so that 
would bo only a losing of time- Here, 
you shoeuiukeT—no, dang it, you'll not 
do cither—What an infernal set of 
mongrel curs Tve got to deal with !— 
D’ye hear there, dirty Dick of the cop¬ 
pers ? come this way, my cleanly beau¬ 
ty—by the hookey, you’re used to the 
game, you know—jump up there, my 
fine greasy fellow, and draw water. 
D’ye hear me, old ship! jump, and 
bear a hand. The rest of you elaji all 
to the engine, and see that you work 
her like devils.” 

After repeated exhortations of near¬ 
ly a similar description, the eiijpne 
was at length filled, and set a-going. 
Bird directing the pipe in person. It 
was worked, however, so inefficiently, 
and with so many interruptions, cau¬ 
sed by the scanty supply of water, as 
not only to make him lose all patience, 
but to storm, and bawl, and swear like 
a madman, to the infinite amusement 
of the few officers who were onlook¬ 
ers. 

Things were in this state, when the 
man at the mast-head suddenly sung 
out, “ On deck, there!” 

“ Hilloah!” answered Tom Bird, 
gladly seizing on an occasion that had 
the smallest probability of putting an 
end to his present irksome employ* 
ment. 

S T 
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. A sail on the weather quarter,” 
cried the mast-head. 

Ask him what appearance slie has. 
Bird,” cried the Captain from the 
stem. 

Ay, ay, your honour," answered 
Bird, repeating the question. 

“ She is square-rigged, and has her 
Btunsails above and below, bearing 
down upon us," said the mast-head¬ 
man. 

Oh,” cried the first Lieutenant, 
she’ll be one of our own cruisers in 
chase," 

Think you so, Fyke ?” said the 
Captain. “ It will be as well, how¬ 
ever, to be certain of that.— Signal¬ 
man, see that you're ready, as soon 
as she nears us, to inquire her num¬ 
ber." 

“Ay, ay, sir,” cried the signal¬ 
man, bending on bis pendant. 

“ Xounds, how the wind lulls, 
Fyke!" continued the Captain; Isn't 
it most teazinply vexatious—why, wo 
haven’t neared the clmsc a single 
length this last half hour, and wo 
can't carry on in tliis manner much 
longer; for we're too nigh tlic land, 
you know.—By the by, wlicrc’s the 
pilot ? where Mr Keiilikcoast? Pina¬ 
fore, tell him I want him.” 

By the diligence of the boy, the 
pilot stood speedily at his elbow, and 
was introduced to bis notice by the 
laconic trio of The pilot, sir.” 

(), Kenilkeoast, you’re there— 
pray how far did you say we were off 
the Viglin Isles this morning? for I 
positively forget." 

By the report I made yon. Cap¬ 
tain Switchem,” answered the pilot, 
" \vc were nearly thirty miles to the 
south-west of them this morning.” 

“ Good Heavens! so very lu ar, 
Kenilkeoast, and my vessel running 
in their tract all day—Why, surely, 
surely wc must be close in with them 
by this time, pilot r" 

“ That is just what I expect, sir, 
and, indeed, have been looking for this 
last half hour from the forecastle.” 

And why not inform tne of all 
this sooner, Kenilkeoast? Really, by 
my honour, I take this negligence of 
ours very unkind indeed, who should 
now tlie anxiety I feel on su(di occi- 
sions so well.—I suppose now the 
sooner 1 shorten sail the better—eh ?” 

By no incaus, Captain Switchem ; 
there is not the smallest danger in the 
wagild, I assure you, sir. We have 
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excellent sea-room, and moderate wea-> 
ther ; and while this continues, I 
would really advise you to carry on, 
at least for another half-hour. 1 con¬ 
fess, 1 am the more anxious for this, 
sir, as I expect ere the expiry of that 
time to make the land, and particu¬ 
larly as I had every reason to think, 
before leaving the forecastle, that the 
weather had all llic appearance of be¬ 
coming hazy, which it undoubtedly 
will do if the wiml continues to lull as 
rapidly as it has done for this last hour. 
I have another reason to mention, sir, 
and it is this, that if the sail now 
approaching our quarter, should turn 
out to be one of our cruizers, which I 
have little doubt she is- 

The pilot was here very unceremo¬ 
niously interrupted by the signal- 
tnan, who came to announce to his 
commander that the vessel on his quar¬ 
ter bad hoisted the private signal. 

Has she indeed, Jerry r—let me 
see—l)and me that glass—Ay, so she 
I'tas, my fine fellow, so she has, sure 
enougli.—Eh—nine—seven—four— 
wlio is that again, Fyke ?” 

Why, sir, 'tis Farrell and his 
Wliippersnapper,” answered the first 
Lieutenant. 

Oh, now I recollect, so it is.— 
Well, Farrell is a fine dashing fellow, 
well acquainted with this quarter, and 
my junior—and :ill these 1 take to be 
exetdient hits.—ITarkye, Jerry, jump 
aft there, haul down y(»ur pendant, 
and hoist our number directly. Be so 
good. Fyke, as to see that he is cor¬ 
rect.—Welt, Kenilkeoast, you can now 
proceed, for you see it is one of our 
cruizers as you supposed." 

“ I was merely going to make the 
fiimjile remark, sir, that in my opi¬ 
nion you ouglit to ibllow the chase as 
long as you can see her,—for I have 
no doubt but she has hopes of giving 
you a French leave among the islands, 
to which she is evidently making the 
best of her way ; and now that you 
are so ably seconded by Captain Far¬ 
rell, who has been many years in these 
seas, and know^ them in all their mi¬ 
nutiae, my notion is strengthened, 
and I now cotisider her ultimate es¬ 
cape from you, with proper manage¬ 
ment, to be nearly impossible. I would 
therefore strongly advise your carry¬ 
ing on for another half hour at the 
least, or for a shorter period, should we 
make the land; which will not only 
enable you to come up with your chase 
oil thp sooner, but will give you plenty 
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of time to concert meitsureo with Far¬ 
rell upon what you may tliiuk Jbest to 
be done—which certainly cannot be a 
very difficult matter, where you can 
even employ your boats against her 
with excellent cfFcct.” 

" Bravo ! my good Kenilkcoast—I 
certainly am bound to thanic you for 
your simple remark, as you are modest¬ 
ly pleased to call it, which, however, 
I think, is a pretty slirewtl one, and 
which I pledge you my honour. Fyke 
and I shall certainly discuss without 
delay. Well, wc shall carry on for 
the time you mention, or longer, it' 
you wish it.—Meantime, my brave 
fellow, d’ye think you are certain of 
the ground we are on ?” 

“ Perfectly so, sir,” answered the 
Pilot. 

And you know what bottom w'c 
have also, I suppose ?” 

‘‘ We have no bottom, sir, within 
a reel's line, until we get. close in up¬ 
on the Vigtins—probably, say, within 
short mile of 'em.” 

Ah, very good, Kenilkooast, very 
good indeed—Now wouhl you oblige 
me so far us to take a trial at sound¬ 
ings as soon a. you please, merely to 
satisfy my curiosity ?” 

0, certainly, sir, nothing can be 
more easy.—Uuarterinasttr, get me 
the deep-sea lead loaded directly, and 
pjiss the line forward; I'm going to 
take soundings.” 

“And you, Fyke,” said the Cap¬ 
tain, “ do go forward, and halt these 
fellows at the engine, who you see are 
doing little gotwl except making us un- 
comrortable. Knock tljtin otti there- 
tbre, get the engine stowed aw^ay, and 
cidl the watch, that the Pilot here may 
get his soundings taken in a proper 
manner.” 

Tlie order came like music to the 
ears of the much-chafed Bird. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” exclaimed he, exult- 
ingly, unscrewing the director, and 
throwing it from him, “ knock-off is 
it, at last ? by the jetty of Yarmouth 
and it's no more than lime, 1 thinks, 
craving the pardon of some folks.— 
Come, come, my lively customers, 
don’t you hear tne news ? have done, 
have done. D’ye hear there, my grea¬ 
sy beauty ? knock off, if you please, 
we've had water enough. By the 
Lord, Dick, a spell of this kind does 
you a world of good, for, dang it if 
your own dirty mug is not sparkling 
and shining just now like a new paint- 
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ed bulk-head in the sun.—Here, old 
Saw-dust, away with them there hose 
and director to your store-room ; and 
you, iny spinks of files, awls, and hand- 
towels,—smart lads though—capsize 
that engine of its water, und bundle it 
down to the hold.—Come, smartly, 
lads, .smartly, for time is precious, as 
the skipper says in his preachments.” 

Having thus, by dint of swearing 
and shouldering, cleared t\w deck of 
Ins idlers, Bird now wiped his highly 
coloured forehead, blew his whistle, 
and called the watch ; bawling to them 
as they Imrricd on deck, “ (.’omc, 
jump up, jump, up, ray jolly dogs,—• 
upon the guns there, and hand along 
the line.” 

“ Are you all ready, forward there ?” 
cried the first Lieutenant. 

“ All ready, sir,” answered a fbre- 
castleinan, from the spritsail yard, 
holding the lead. 

“ Heave, then ; heave, my lad !” was 
his next command, echoed by the 
words—“ Watch, there, watch !” sung 
out by each topmau to his mute, astlic 
coil of hue n'ccdedfroin lusJiand, un¬ 
til it came a!t to the place where the 
Oupt iiu stood posted obse rving tlie Pi¬ 
lot, who, doubtless, belield with some 
satisfaction his prediction of no bot¬ 
tom amply verified. 

Aft here, you afterguard, and 
haul in llic liuc,” bawled the storinv 
Bird. 

“ I see you are quiie correct, Ken¬ 
ilkcoast,” said the (.laptain, turning 
round and survt'ying his sails;—“ but 
you expect to make the land shortly, 
don’t you r*” 

“ J'Wery moment, sir,” replied the 
I’ilot. “ Were it n )t getting so cur¬ 
sedly hazy, the Jook-oat must have 
eie<m it before now.” 

“ Ah I say you so, Kenilkcoast ?— 
Well, well, my good fellow, we must 
just keep our eyes about us all the 
smarter, that's all.” Then turning to 
hifi first JAcutenant, as the Pilot walk¬ 
ed away to his old station on the fore¬ 
castle, he said, “ How now. Fyke- 
how get wc on, think you ?" 

“ Oh, very ill, sir—vastly ill in¬ 
deed. She falls off astonishingly—and 
then this cursed fog-” 

“ Is rather unfortunate, to be sure,” 
interrupted the Captain; “ hut it mat¬ 
ters not. Kenilkcoast assures tne there 
is not the sm^est danger, so I think 
we will just carry on in the best man¬ 
ner wo can, until the night breoM 
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sptittg.Qp^ when certainly we thall 
tn^ overtake her, unless she is actu¬ 
ally the Flying Dutchman in reality.'* 

“ I much doubt, sir, if that will be 
done so easily, if she gains the land 
before us," said the first Lieutenant. 
“ The coast is full of creeks, which 
are navigable, to be sure, but then 
they are absolutely crawling with the 
enemy's row-boats.” 

** Pshaw!—nonsense with your row¬ 
boats, Fyke;—why, what the deuce 
need we care for all the row-boats of 
Denmark, while the wind holds good ^ 
I'd pledge you my honour. I'd make 
my vessel run ’em down like nine- 
pins. 

“ And yet,” replied his first Lieu¬ 
tenant, smiling, “ we have a vessel in 
our company at present, not near so 
large to be sure, but commanded by as 
spirited a young fellow as holds n com¬ 
mission in the fleet, which, no longer 
ago than last winter, was glad to run 
from these same row-boats. Nay, I’ve 
heard Farrell myself honestly confess, 
that had not the breeze fortunately 
freshened on the instant, he would 
have been compelled to strike his co¬ 
lours to them." 

Indeed, Fyke! they must be hard¬ 
ier Btufl* than I could have supposed. 
By the by, how long has Farrell been 
on this station, d'ye know ?” 

“ Not exactly, sir ; but this far T 
know, that he was cruizing here when 
I joined this brig, and that is nearly 
three years gone now," 

0, in Captain Blunt's time, no 
doubt. I was at that time in the West 
Indies, snug enough, with the Suck¬ 
ing Turkey. But I say, Fyke, now I 
think on't, what though we should te¬ 
legraph Farrell to board us ? He must 
be well acquainted with this coast by 
this time, I should think, and might 
possibly suggest a useful hint or two 
—Don't you think so ?” 

Indeed, the idea is not amiss at 
all, in my opinion," replied the first 
Lieutenant. Farrell, undoubtedly, 
has made many captures lately, which 
I’ve always heard attributed to a prac- 
Hfe he has of standing his own pilot 

this coast. I have no doubt but he 
could give us some excellent informa¬ 
tion, if he chooses.” 


That's what I think myself, Fyke; 
and We can only try him, you know. 
If he #g!bts shy, why there s an end to 
Be so ^;ood as direct Jerry 
liis flags, while I go below for a 


moment. I’ll be with you again in a 
twinkling." 

He had just, however, set his foot on 
the top of the companion-ladder, when 
his cars were saluted with, " Land a- 
head /” sung out lustily from the mast¬ 
head. 

“ Hand me that glass, young Pina¬ 
fore,” cried the Captain, running for¬ 
ward, and leaping on the forecastle; 

point to it, my lad.” 

" It lies right a-head, sir,” said the 
Pilot, without taking the gla^s from 
his eye. “ I see it quite distinctly— 
we shall make it in less time than I 
thought.” 

“Ay, shall we indeed, Kenilkeoast ?” 
said the Captain; “that will be exceed¬ 
ingly fortunate, however, for you see 
the fog gains ground upon us rapidly.” 

“ 0, I care not a straw about the 
fog now,” cried the l*ilot; “ a very 
short time will put me in possession of 
the land-marks, and then I’ll be able 
to give you something like an opinion 
regarding the stranger to windward 
of us. In the meantime. Captain, I 
really think you should embrace the 
opportunity you now have of confer¬ 
ring on the subject with Captain Far¬ 
rell—1 hardly suppose you W'ill get a 
better.” 

“ There are worse hints than that 
often given, my good friend,” said the 
Captain; " and, depend upon it, it 
shall not be thrown carelessly away. 
In my absence, do you therefore keep 
a hriglit eye on the safety of my ves¬ 
sel, and let me know the instant you 
think yourself close enough to the 
laud. Piuiifbre, you'll attend on blas¬ 
ter Kenilkeoast, and bring me any 
message he may give you.” 

I'lieii leaving the forecastle, he hur¬ 
ried aft to the qnat'tcr-deck, and lialt- 
ing, said, “ Well, Fyke, have you in¬ 
vited Farrell on board?” 

“ I have, sir; and they are now bu¬ 
sied in lowering bis boat.” 

“ Ah, that is just what it should 
be. Minikin, come hither, boy ; go 
and tell Mr Marlin to attend the side,” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” cried the young gen¬ 
tleman, running forward in search of 
the boatswain. 

Captain Farrell came now on board, 
and was received with the utmost 
complaisance and respect by Captain 
Switchem and his officers. The cere¬ 
monial of introduction being happily 
got over, the chase became naturally 
the subject of discourse. 
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" q, I fir*t observed her/' replied 
Captain Farrell, to an intmogation 
put to him, ''almost the minute after 
I bore down upon you; but os there 
IS some whisper abroad of the Danish 
brig Laland being at sea, I determined 
to see who and wiiat you were, before 
I made up my mind to close in with 
the coast; and, now that we arc met, 

1 will think it very miraculous indeed, 
if we lei her slip through our fingers.” 

“ Are you then so confident of ma¬ 
king her your own?” said Captain 
Switchem. 

^ “O, no; not quite so certain as if 
I’d her astern of me, made fast to the 
end of a good strong hawser,” said 
Captain Farrell; though, by my ho¬ 
nour, I'd not care a sous how soon I 
were put to that trouble. You are too 
recent in these seas. Captain Switch- 
cm, to have the smallest idea of what 
a long arrear of good hnnl blows I've 
got to clear away with these same 
North men. Sorry am I to confess I 
am very deeply their debtor on that 
score, which circumstance makes me, 

I confess, not a trifle the more anxious 
to seize the first opportunity that 
comes in my way of paying them offi 
with handsome interest, though it 
were only a part." 

‘‘ I’ve heard that affair of yours oft¬ 
en talked of, Farrell, and must confess 
you made a lucky e'^eape, I'ray, on 
what j>art of the coast did it happen ? 
—anywherenigh lhis,eb?—^forin that 
case, you know, wc might stretch a 
point a little to do them a mischief; 
^twould be an excellent drill to my 
fellows.” 

Why, sir,” said Captain Farrell, 

“ I'll be able, in a very short time, to 
conduct you to the very spot where 
these sandy-haired rascals had so very 
nearly peppered me, for we are getting 
enward towards it as fast as we may. 

I see our chase has every intention 
of leading us a dance through the 
Danske's Ilcllgates, as my fellows call 
it, and that was the very passage 
through which I effected my escape 
last winter. O, it was a humbling af¬ 
fair, to be compelled to run from a 
horde of open row-boats, which spun 
round me like a nest of hornets, send¬ 
ing me shot from all quarters. All was 
well, however, as soon as I made that 
channel; and, grieved and chagrined 
ns I was, 'pon my soul 'twas impos¬ 
sible to keep from laughing when 1 
saw the boats of. the scoundrels so 
completely chucked about by the con^ 
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flicting waters as to becomtuearly un* 
manageable, and compel them to de¬ 
sist from following me. As soon as we 
get through that passage. I'll point 
out the scene of my misliap to you.” 

Is this same Danske's Hellgates, 
as you phrase it, of any length, Far¬ 
rell ?” ^ 

Oh, no—^probably about half the 
length, or nearly so, of our own Pent- 
land, but of excellent depth, and far 
more boisterous—a boat can hately 
live in it. The moment we enter it 
we’ll have to shorten sail, for the high 
lands on either side of us make sudden 
squalls uncommonly frequent.” 

Ah, well, that's of small moment, 
Farrell, since I always consider a 
known danger as no danger at all, see¬ 
ing we can have our remedy at hand. 
But, Heaven help me, what am I 
thinking of, to be so very destitute of 
good manners and hospitality ? We 
are a good hour’s distance from the 
land yet; let us go below, and have a 
little further discourse. Tve some ex¬ 
cellent Rhenish, very much at your 
service.—Fyke, keep a sharp look-out, 
and tell me if an 3 rthing haj)pens.*' 

'rhe two commanders accordingly 
adjourned to the cabin, and over their 
wine arranged their various plans of 
co-operation and signal so much to 
their mutual satisfaction, that it was 
not without some regret they heard 
the moment of separation announced* 
They were close upon the entrance of 
the chaniul, ami Farrell's presence 
aboard his own vessel indispensable. 

“Oho!” he cried, looking out a- 
hcad the moment he camc on deck, 
slie breasts the currents bravely— 
that is not her first essay, I'll be sworn. 

I say, Switchem, to-1 must be oft' in 
a moment now, I'll take the lead, if 
you please, and keep you in my wake 
until wc clear the channel; I’ll then 
burn a blue light, and you can make 
sail, for I see she leads the very way 1 
told you of. Meantime, get all your 
gear in readiness, for I’ve little doubt 
but we'll need 'em ; and I’ll send Tod- 
drell to ye at the hour appointed.” 

But what if this fog should thick¬ 
en?” said Captain Switchem. 

“ But what if this fog should thick¬ 
en ?” said Captain Farrell. 0, as to 
that, have no apprehension. The night- 
breeze generally springs up pretty 
early in the first watch, and it is com¬ 
monly quite clear by midnight— 
present I th^k the fog in our favour. 
All we have to do is to keep close to- 
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gether.~ Goodbye t'ye," be ailded^ into his gig and slioved off, the boat- 
my good sir— dear Fyke, goodbye swain's pipe sung its shrill farewell, 
—Gentlemen all, success and adieu!” and gives us an oppv»rtunity of con- 
So saying. Captain Farrell stepped eluding this chapter. 

Chapter XIII. 

The signul was given, and though shatter’d and riven, 

So boldly in shore did we stand, my boys; 

And many a boat, in the sliowrr of their shot, 

Drove her keel in the proud foernan's sand, my boys.— 

O then was the say nought but—Fire \—blaze away !— 

See, they give ground already—halloo I dear boys I” 

"Wc carried the prize—but tears stand in my eyes, 

When I think how they cut up our crew, dear boys. 


With all their flying gear, then, 
completely thrown aside, and their 
courses cleared up, the two vessels of 
vi-dx lost no time in entering this 
troubled and narrow channel, which 
winds and rushes boisterously, from 
either sea, through the centre of that 
interesting group of islands known by 
the name of the Vigtins—the Tottum- 
fog, greatly to the mortification of her 
first Lieutenant and IMlot, humbly at¬ 
tending in the wakt' of that “ d—d 
little Cockerell," as Keiiilkcoast called 
her, the Whij)persnapper. Though 
the evening still continued partially 
hazy, and the precipitous, black, na¬ 
ked rocks on either side rose often bo 
prodigiously higli as completely to ex¬ 
clude the curious eye froin further 
exploration than was afforded from 
their rugged sides, veined and varie¬ 
gated with the most beautiful colours, 
and along which a cotintk'ss immen¬ 
sity of sca-fowl of all descriptions 
winged their ceaseless wiiy, yet ever 
and anon, through the oft-occurrhig 
yawning chasms into which the solid 
granite had been sj)lintcrcd by the 
contending waters, could they get a 
momentary glimpse of their chase, 
which, having cleared the perilous 
spot where the waters of either sea 
fought with endless hostility, was now 
far a-head, making the best of her 
way from them smoothly and swiftly. 

" By my honour,” cried Captain 
Switchem, looking wistfully after her 
with his glass, but he's making sail 
on her, Fyke. Well, come of her 
what will, we can't call it his fault; 
for he has shewn excellent seamanship 
and must be a clever fellow.—Keep a 
steady eye on Farrell, Fyke ; I must 
go and look after matters.” 

Under his own superintendance, 
therefiire, the utmost bustle pervaded 
every corner of the vessel’a interior. 


The decks were cleared of everything 
not absolutely necessary—the gunner's 
safety-screens wore hung round the 
hatchways, completely excluding the 
remaining liglit from the lower deck, 
which was now rendered barely visible 
by the miserable twinklesoftherurscr’s 
rush-lights, made still more miserable 
by being placed in lanterns—and the 
magazine and arm-chests were rifled 
of their stores. Every face was ani¬ 
mated and interesting—all cars were 
open—and, excepting those of com¬ 
mand, every tongue was mute. 

This business being at length ac¬ 
complished, find everything according 
to his mind, Captain Switchcin, aided 
by his first Lieutenant, next mustered 
the seamen and marines on tlcck fully 
armed, and carefully examined their 
various equipments—snapping their 
flints, examining theircartouch-boxes, 
and drawing his nail over the edge of 
their naked and highly polished cut¬ 
lasses with evident satisfaction. — 

Now, my lads,” cried he, after or¬ 
dering all hands aft on the quarter¬ 
deck, you’ve nothing farther to do 
at present, but patiently to stand by 
ready to execute with cheerfulness the 
orders given you. You had better 
therefore go to supper, and I’ll advise 
every one of you to eat a hearty one— 
for after the hatches are put on, you 
know 'twill be impossible to allow of 
any skulking. Our chase continues a- 
hcad of us to be sure, and has cost us 
no small trouble ; but what of that, 
my fine fellows—^Ict us but once get 
through this narrow channel, and we 
have her once more in deep water and 
good sea-room. She pust be ours, 
that’s certain. The mainland is close 
at hand—she will be compelled to run 
in somewhere—and run in where she 
pleases, by my honour I'm determined 
to have her. Seijcant of marines, take 
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the small-armed men's muskets and 
ammunition from them, and stow them 
abafl there in the meantime.—Place 
your cutlasses and pikes in their racks 
there, rny lads, and be ready to jump 
for them when you're ordered.—^Boat¬ 
swain's mate, pipe to supper."—^The 
order was speedily obeyed. Captain 
Switchem himself shewing the cheer¬ 
ing example, by making an immediate 
retreat to his cabin to a very late- 
lioured dinner. 

During this hurried meal, the sub¬ 
jects that came under discussion were 
as numerous as they were various ; 
and it seemed by the general loudness 
of the vociferation, as though each 
individual was determined in this 
hour of license to make ample amends 
for his involuntary taciturnity. While 
some were, therefore, narrating their 
various feats and marvellous escapes 
aboard this ship or t'other during the 
war—others guessing and teazing their 
brains about what was likely to be 
their employment for the night—and 
A third party, more doubtful and com¬ 
posed, were arranging their little mat¬ 
ters finally with one another, preparing 
for the worst—the vessel suddenly 
begun lo roll, and her timbers to crack 
in such an unusual manner, as in¬ 
stantly to attract the general atten¬ 
tion, and to hurry not a fbw on deck 
to sec wliat was the matter. 

By the powers of Moll Kelly," 
cried the lively Mahony, who, follow¬ 
ed by Kdward, had been amongst the 
first who gained the forecastle, if 
the devil the like of that I ever saw in 
my born days;—did you, Ned ? Och, 
ocli, we're bewitched, that's sartain, 
dear !—else how the blazes could the 
crazy ould hooker get on in this man- 
ncT, —soul of me, as lively and frisky 
as my grandinothtr's kitten running 
after its own darling tail, sure ;—and 
leaping, and shivering, and tossing her 
liead and her tail in the air like an¬ 
other inad-buil!—Och, and in faith 
we’re bewitched, and that’sall.—Don't 
you think so, Ned ?” 

Edward replied not, but eagerly 
gazed on a sc'uc at once to him novel, 
perilous, and sublime. They had 
now reached the spot where the oppo¬ 
sing currents met; and there they 
stood before hitn, erect and high raised, 
grappling one another like two power¬ 
ful anil determined wrestlers, whilst 
the vessel for some time, like an in¬ 
truder disagreeable to both, was band¬ 
ied from one to the other with irresist¬ 


ible force. By imperceptible degrees, 
however, and after a severe conflict, 
which the loud and repeated concus¬ 
sions of her timbers amply declared, 
she forced her way through this tu¬ 
mult of mighty waters, and joyfully 
declared her emancipation by instant¬ 
ly shooting away with a velocity and 
a smoothness altogether astonishing. 

Well behaved, my good ould wo¬ 
man,” cried Dennis, who had watch¬ 
ed the vessel's progress with consider¬ 
able interest; may you ever be able 
to give the devil, and his rocks, and 
his winds, and his sands, and d—d 
lee-shores, the same clever double you 
have given just now to that plaguy 
boiling-pot!—Did you ever see the 
like of that ashore now, Ned?—Och, 
botheration and turf, but it puts my 
own pipe out complately, that's been 
at sea all my life. Soul of me, if I 
know what to think on't; for I'd al¬ 
ways he for supposing tliat these same 
waters would naturally be after run¬ 
ning all the same way, instead of 
meeting one another in the teeth in 
that rascally manner, and joltcring, 
and bellowing, and murdering each 
other, as tliof they were paid for it.— 
But, come, kt us he after taking our 
bodies below, Ned, for you see it’s all 
over now, and we may palaver here 
long cno\igh without knowing any¬ 
thing of the matter at all, at all. Be¬ 
sides, I’m most savagely Imngry, and 
mean to tuck into me as much as will 
keep me from starving for the first 
twelve hours to come.—Do you the 
same, dailing; and don't let your 
small-guts be cursing you for a nig¬ 
gard ere you once mon* get hold of 
the bread-bag.” 

(.’ontinuiiig tliu*? under easy sail, 
the niglit was well advanced ere they 
cleared this perilous channel—a cir¬ 
cumstance v/liich was formally an¬ 
nounced to them by a blue light 
gleaming dimly through the haze 
frm*i the stern of the "Whippersnap- 
pt;r; and shortly afterwards, a light 
breeze springing up which dispersed 
the fog, top-gidlani sails were set, the 
courses hauled aboard, and away they 
drove for the mainland at random, 
(having completely lost sight of the 
chase,) the Tottumfog speedily taking 
tlu: lead from her companion, in de¬ 
spite of every exertion to the contrary. 

Vou'll be satisfied now, old boy/' 
said the first Lieutenant, smiling, and 
advancing to the Pilot. 

Ay, to be sure," answered the old 
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man gnUHy; for she's nomoreifow 
than in the place that belongs to her. 
D—n TOC, Lieutenant, but I -was al- 
ivays accustuined to be with skippers 
who were the first to begin and the 
last to give over—I hates snivelling, 
and caution, and all that sort of stuff, 
as heartily, from iny soul, as my old 
commander Harvey did psalrn-singing* 
Crack on her, I say, and let's have the 
matter settled at once." 


Spoke like yourself, my ancient 
calculator,” cried the firstLieutennnt; 
** 'twere well for the service if spinks 
of your determination were more com¬ 
mon.” 

Come, come. Lieutenant, belay 
you please—d—n your sidewipes and 
flattery—he's a silly goose that doesn't 
know there's as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out on’t.” 

The two vessels, therefore, alike 
emulous in the cause, thus dashingly 
carried on, until the returning dawn 
summoned thelook-outof the Tottum- 
fog to bis station at the mast-head, 
which he had hardly gained when he 
announced the land, and the chase 
running in to it, in the same breath. 
Crowding more sail on their vessels at 
this intelligence, and the breeze fresh¬ 
ening up, a very short time brought 
them so close in shore, that they could 
nlainly perceive the object of their so¬ 
licitude, as she swiftly made her way 
towards the mouth of one of those nu¬ 
merous fiords, or inlets, so cuenmon on 
the coast of Norway, which she imme¬ 
diately entered, displaying for the first 
tyne the Danish standard, as she dis¬ 
appeared from their view, 

'' I say. Lieutenant,” cried the Pilot, 
pointing abaft to the Captain, who, 
after surveying the mouth of the inlet 
with great attention for some time, to 
which the vessel was rapidly approach¬ 
ing, was now in the act of giving or¬ 
ders to the signal-man—“ I say, lieu¬ 
tenant, will it be really possible he 
hasn’t the pluck to dash in ?” 

** Silence, Kenilkcoast, silence,” re¬ 
plied the first Lieutenant; you know 
very well that is a very iinproiJcr ques¬ 
tion to me-” 

" O, it may be so in the new, though 
it was not so in the old school,” re¬ 
plied the Pilot, “ that I'll be sworn to. 
No, no. Lieutenant, we spurned the 
of making a cat’s-paw of our ju- 
IQors to fight our battles, and then 
'’diddling them out of their laurels.— 
In iny day, it was the usual language 
of the telegraph, Siam! hy, young shin^ 

11 


maUf and rU shew you how an old baU 
iered hulk can. beat these fellows but 
now the case is Teversed—the young 
sapling fights the battle, while the 
lousy, cowardly-” 

“ In God's name, Kenilkcoast, hold 
your tongue,” cried the first Lieuten¬ 
ant—you are absolutely out of all 
compass—I will not, cannot, hear you 
a word farther,” 

Well, well. Lieutenant, well, 
well,” cried the mortified cynic, fol¬ 
lowing the first Lieutenant with his 
eyes, as lie slowly walked away—“ all 
that may be very true. You won't bear 
truth, l^cause it brushes some people 
—and belike yourself—I don't care a 
d—n; 'tis all one to Ben Kenilkcoast 
—^his word will be taken as soon as 
anyon ye—so you may make it acourt- 
martial if you please.”—Then giving 
his usual mouthful of tobacco an (^xtra 
turn, and squirting the superfluous 
juice on the deck, he once more took 
his solitary stand on the forecastle. 

Though exceedingly cautious and 
circumspect, however. Captain Swit- 
chem was by no means deficient in 
courage. He had marked, in the bra¬ 
vado of exhibiting tier national stand¬ 
ard, a confidence in the chase, which 
not only told him whut he bad to ex¬ 
pect, but that there was not a moment 
to be lost. Telegraphing, therefore, 
his companion to stand on and pene¬ 
trate the fiord, he immediately short¬ 
ened sail, got out his boats, and, thus 
prepared for action, followed slowly 
after, ready to act according to circum¬ 
stances. 

This order was promptly obeyed by 
Captain Farrell, and the Wiiipper- 
snapper, after dropping her boats, 
moved swiftly on and entered the fiord. 
The Totturafog followed more slowly, 
and had barely got round an enor¬ 
mous rocky pile, which seemed placed 
at its mouth by the hand of nature, as 
a barrier against the devastations of 
the ocean, when her impatient and 
mortified ship's company beheld the 
Whippersnapper far a-head, making 
swiftly towards a little tbickly-wood- 
cd point, which, descending abruptly 
from the surrounding high land, ran 
into this little inland sea like a natu¬ 
ral pier. Behind this point, and close 
under the high land which complete¬ 
ly over-topped it, the chase had taken 
snelter, and now lay at anchor with 
her sails furled, the tops of her masts 
being distinctly seen peering above the 
surrounding dwarfish fir and pine 
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brushwood. Towards this pointy there¬ 
fore, and its overhanging promontory, 
all eyes were naturally turned. They 
beheld the Whippersnapper glide 
smoothly on until she rounded the 
point and stood in towards the chase, 
when suddenly the watchful enemy 
opened a close heavy fire upon her of 
cannon and musketry, which was as 
cheerfully and gallantly returned,— 
nothing shortly being to be seen of 
either vessel or point, so completely 
were they enveloped in smoke, but the 
rapid flashes and thickening reports of 
the guns and small arms. 

Now is the moment, ray lads,” 
cried Captain Switchera, sword in 
liand, “ to serve your King and coun- 
try, to giiin prize-money and glory— 
away there, boarders!—Fyke, I trust 
implicitly to your own discretion, and 
shall second your efforts to the best of 
my power. Make for the nearest point, 
and carry that battery on the height 
as fast as you can—I wish you every 
success—shove off.” 

The boats accordingly made for the 
shore with their utmost celerity, co¬ 
vered by the Tottumfog, which, run¬ 
ning close alongside of it, kept up such 
a steady raking fire as speedily cleared 
the-beach of its musketry ; then sud¬ 
denly dropping her anchor in three 
fathoms water, with her broadside to 
the land, she immediately commenced 
such a heavy and well-directed fire up¬ 
on the battery on the heights, as evi¬ 
dently to put to silence a goodly por¬ 
tion of that of the enemy. In this si¬ 
tuation, however, we must leave both 
vessels for a moment, and follow the 
fortunes of our hero. 

Edward and his friend Dennis, with 
many others, and the marines of both 
ships, were now in the boats, under 
tlie command of Lieutenants Fyke and 
Toddrcll; and pushed for the land 
with the most strenuous exertion—the 
shot from either party meanwhile 
whistling and buzzing over them in a 
most discomposing and alarming man¬ 
ner. Luckily, however, for them, they 
were too busy for serious thought 
nor was it until he stood up to leave 
the boat that our hero discovered that 
the lad who sat close to him on the 
same thwart, and had rowed the op¬ 
posite oar, was completely dead. The 
poor fellow, indeed, still clutched the 
oar in his hands, but the boat had been 
so crowded, and the shot he received 
80 effectually fatal, that he had abso¬ 
lutely died unnoticed. 

VoL. XVI. 


'' Wlio is it, who is it, Davis ?” ex¬ 
claimed half a dozen voices to our hero 
os he leaped ashore. 

Why, it's Dick Lin^dge, ]^or 
fellow—^he’s received a slapper right 
smack in the bosom.” 

Pshaw! never mind him, my 
brave fellows—jump ashore, jump 
ashore,” cried Lieutenant Fyke, and 
followmc.—You boat-keepers, on your 
lives stir not from this place—we shall 
be back with you in a minute or two 
—so have all ready for us. Toddrell, 
lead you on the marines; and recollect 
Serjeants, we're to have no firing un¬ 
til I give you positive orders.—Come, 
my bold Blue-Jackets, we'll take the 
front;—sling your muskets o'er your 
shoulders, and trust to the cutlass—^it 
is far the most effectual weapon of the 
two, besides being an excellent walk¬ 
ing stick. Bear a hand, boys—come, 
more quickly — keep silence — stick 
firmly together.” 

Such were the detached exhorta¬ 
tions of Lieutenant Fyke as the whole 
party clambered silently and rapidly 
after him up the steep ascent, direct¬ 
ing their march by the sound of the 
guns, wliich bclloived ovcrliead with 
the utmost fury, retarded and imiKjd- 
ed by the looseness and rottenness of 
the rock, and the tangled dwarf-birch 
and juniper bushes through whicli 
they had to force a passage. On gaining 
the summit, they saw, to their evident 
mortification, that they had still to 
ass an open area of about two liun- 
red yards, completely exposed to the 
fire of the fort the moment tliey were 
discovered, which they could hardly 
fail to be the instant they broke cover. 
In this dilemma there was a nioineut- 
ary pause, and soin ' consultation took 
place, during which Lieutenant Tod¬ 
drell and the two serjeants agreed in 
strongly recoimncnding the taking a 
more circuitous route, and so come on 
the enemy from behind. 

Ob, by the powers of Highokey,” 
cried Dennis, who heard this proposal, 

if we're to halt and consider on the 
best way to plaster a head before it is 
broke, boys, by my soul and it's all 
over wid us.—Take another round¬ 
about way, said you, Mr Redjacket ? 
Not I, by St Patrick; the devil a trot¬ 
ter will Dennis Mahoney move in such 
a direction, dear. Botheration and 
turf! what is the matter wid you all 
now, that you halt here all at once, aa 
thof you had seen the ghost of your 
great grandfathers ? I m sure, honies. 
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here we are within a short brush of the 
thing alrdady^ all clane^ and sounds and 
ready for anything; and what the 
devil’s to hinder us from going for¬ 
ward^ instead of round about, is more 
than I can think of at present, or will 
ever think of to the end of the chap¬ 
ter. Och, bad luck to your blarney, 
and to them who pays the smallest at¬ 
tention to it, say I.—Come, come, Mr 
OflScers, never listen to these lobster- 
backed spalpeens, who arc good for 
nothing but brushing your shoes, and 
puttingflne fellowslike myself in irons, 
when they get malty. Soul of me ! 
let thorn go their roundabout by them¬ 
selves, and be d—d to every mother’s 
son of them. Rather take a common 
jack's advice, darlings; and come this 
way at once; it’s far the shortest, and 
the soonest over—and, sure, that's 
what every lad of mettle likes.—Come, 
Mr Fyke, you're my own officer, you 
know; and by the same token, Paddy 
may use a little more freedom wici you 
—come yourself, if none of them will. 
I swear by the beard of my ould fa¬ 
ther, the devil a hair of you shall be 
injured if Mahoney can help it. Faith, 
I can tell you, master of mine, that if 
we stand here palavering shilly-shally 
to no purpose much longer, and the 
grey-coated fiaxen-hcaded Spraakens 
once smell us out, wc shall all be kilt 
and murdered with their d—d long- 
barrelled muskets, and do devil a thing 
deserving it at all at all.” 

This precious piece of oratory, de¬ 
livered with greater rapidity than it 
could well be read, had a powerful ef¬ 
fect, and knocked the roundabout pro¬ 
posal completely down. Lieutenant 
Fyke immediately put himself at the 
head of a select division of his small- 
armed men, assigned another to his 
second in command, ordered the ma¬ 
rines to fix bayonets, and pointing out 
three places to which they were to di¬ 
rect their several attacks, gave the 
word, and the whole emerging from 
their verdant concealment, set forward 
towards the fort at a round rifle-trot. 

So entirely was the enemy's atten¬ 
tion attracted to the shipping, that 
Lieutenant Fyke and his party were 
almost close upon the outward bar¬ 
riers of the fort before they were ob¬ 
served ; but from that moment com¬ 
menced a combat of the most sangui¬ 
nary description. Swords, pistols, 
pikes^ muskets, even missiles, su(^ as 
shot, fragments of rock, &c. &c. were 
hurled without computation or mercy 


at the assailants’ haads: nevertheless, 
though the garrison tvere far more nu¬ 
merous than the storming party, and 
the barrier-fences, three in number, 
composed of good solid turf and earth 
compactly put together, would have 
proved no moan defence in the hands 
of men of spirit, yet nothing could 
withstand the impetuosity of our sea¬ 
men, armed with their favourite wea¬ 
pon, the cutlass. The assault was 
commenced and led on by Lieutenant 
Fyke in person, who was among the 
first who succeeded in getting firm 
footing inside the fort; yet, though he 
was ably seconded by Malioney, Ly- 
son, Sedley, and several other able 
swordsmen, so powerful and numerous 
were his opponents, that his life or li¬ 
berty was for some minutes in jeo- 
ardy. He was zealously supported, 
owever, by his whole party, who ral¬ 
lied firmly round him, and fought like 
devils; and the other party and ma¬ 
rines pouring rapidly in to their assist¬ 
ance, all opposition was shortly over¬ 
come, the cutlass made a clean sweep 
of the enemy from tlieir guns, made 
them fly the fort, and levelled Den¬ 
mark's standard in the dust. 

Well, Serjeant,” cried Lieutenant 
Fyke, wiping his fiery forehead, what 
liave you made of Toddrell ? I don’t 
see him—he's not wounded, T hope ?” 

He’s down, sir,” replied the breath¬ 
less Serjeant—“ lost his number com¬ 
pletely—lies in the outer trench yon¬ 
der—had hardly commenced work, 
when it was given him, slap through 
the head, sir." 

Poor fellow ! that was unlucky.— 
Send four of your stoutest hands, Ser¬ 
jeant, and let them hurry down with 
his body to the boats directly—we 
must not leave it here upon any ac¬ 
count ; see after that in an instant, 
and return to me, for we'll have to fly 
in our turn directly, and I'll want you.” 

Heaven bless your honour !” cried 
Mahoney, running up to Lieutenant 
Fyke at this moment, and laying hold 
of him by the arm, “ come this way, 
just plase you, for one moment, and 
you'll see a sight that will tickle your 
own blessed daylights just to a nicety 
—Och, by my soul, and it's beautiful!” 
He then hurried him unresistingly to 
the front of the fort which overlooked 
the shipping, exclaiming, as he point¬ 
ed to the smooth and beautifully-wood¬ 
ed water below, “ Now there now, Mr 
Officer of mine, just look at that now 
-*isn’t that a comely and a pretty 
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sight ? Ocli, by the powers, and good 
luck to the happy thought of Dennis 
Mahoney, that put it first into his own 
beautiful head to have devil the do 
with your roundabout roads at all at 
all!—What say you, bless your ho¬ 
nour?" ^ 

Lieutenant Fyke smiled, but replied 
not. He saw that his commander, 
rightly judging of his success by the 
silence of the fort, had lost not a mo¬ 
ment in dispatching his gig full of 
men to bring off the boats; that he 
had manned them a second time, and 
sent them in to board the prize—a 
deed they had accomplished, after a 
brief and sharp conflict with the row¬ 
boats. He now, therefore, beheld the 
prize standing out, under easy sail, to 
join the two vessels of war, whose 
boats were once more making for the 
shore with all possible celerity. lie 
gazed for a few moments on the shout¬ 
ing and bustle on the water below, 
whose scenery was beautiful, with tlie 
highest admiration, when his attention 
was suddenly recalled to his situation 
by the shrill music of a musket-ball, 
which, whistling rapidly anti closely 
past his left ear, felled a young and 
laughing seaman to the earth, who ac¬ 
cidentally stood beside him. Instantly 
wheeling round, therefore, he imme¬ 
diately issued his orders, and all hands 
were now turned eagerly to the work 
of destruction. The guns were either 
spiked, or hurled, along with the shot, 
over the parapet-wall fronting the 
shipping ; the neat, tasty, little wood¬ 
en barracks were consigned to the 
flames, and the magazine and stores 
blown in the air. Everything was 
done as quickly as possible, and yet so 
much time was consumed, and so 
quickly did the natives rally, that a 
rapid retreat was deemed indispen¬ 
sable. 

Ordering the serjeant, therefore, to 
the rear with his marines, and the 
hlue-jackc^s once more to pick up 
their muskets from the ground, he 
commenced his retreat by the same 
route by which be had ascended, 
while the enemy's halls, which at first 
Were few and far between, now began 
to whistle in rapid succession around 
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the party from all quarters excepting 
their front. Urging each other on¬ 
wards, therefore, they descended to¬ 
wards the beach with the utmost ra¬ 
pidity, followed us alertly by the shouts 
and shot of the natives, who, gather¬ 
ing strengtli every mbmciit, began to 
appear boldly now in a sort of deter¬ 
mined array. In vain did Lieutenant 
Fyke, at the head of his remaining 
marines and seamen, charge them at 
every open space they passed—they 
fled at his approach, and took shelter 
in the nearest brushwood; hut it was 
only momentary, to reload their mus¬ 
kets, and then return with double vio¬ 
lence on their pursuers—from behind 
detached rocks, from thickets, and 
every portion or position of ground 
which could conceal themselves, while 
it exposed their enemies to a steady 
sure aim, would their cool, unseen, 
and destructive tire be then renewed. 
It was with infinite regret, liowcver, 
that he at length found himself under 
the mortifying necessity of giving or¬ 
ders to his party to leave their wound¬ 
ed and dying comrades, and redouble 
their speed. That was also of little 
avail; tI)elVoriiien followed with equal 
speed, and, hanging with determined 
obstinacy on the party's rear, galled 
his now reduced and gallant little band 
with a most destructive and unceasing 
fire. It was not, therefore, before a 
display of the most cool, determined, 
and intrepid courage, and leaving be¬ 
hind them nearly one half of their 
numbers, that the few survivors, 
breathless and exliausted, at last reach¬ 
ed their boats, leaped in, and shoPt^l 
ofl^ followed by tlie shot and the 
curses of the brave but exasperated 
natives. 

We think it unnecessary, at this 
part of our story, to detain our read¬ 
ers a single moment from better 
amusement, by a dull prosing about 
killed and wounded. It is sufficient to 
add, that both ships and men suffered 
severely, and that a very short period, 
aided by a fair wind, hrouglit ^cm 
and their prize, which was of insigni¬ 
ficant value, safely to the anchorage of 
I^eith Koads« 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Gentle Reader, 

I HAVE already said that I do not fear the danger of cloying you with 
this my Series of Maxims. Tmjours perdrix, &c. is a true saying, no 
doubts for you do get tired of partridges, [^which, nt alnter dicam, that is, in 
plain English, en jmssant, are very so so in France,^ but tlicrc is no dan¬ 
ger of your getting tired of a varied dinner. Thus, in this alhiir of mine, 
if it were like the New Monthly Magazine, a series of humdrum papers 
eternally uj)on the same subjects, you would certes feel no little lassi¬ 
tude, but I humbly submit to your superior judgment, that I am not by 
any means in the predicament of that old-womanly journal, edited by my 
friend Toni Campbell of Glasgow, a man for whom I have a ]>articalar 
esteem, and concerning whom I shall probably tell a good story i»cxt 
month. 

I honestly have stuck hy my original bargain with you, gentle reader, 
and give you downright and actual observations on human life. 'Inhere is 
not a Maxim which 1 have not tried, as DrWilliam Kitchener did his cook¬ 
ery recipes. In all other books of Maxims which I have read, the greater 
proportion by far is mere moonshine, of no jiractical utility M^hatever. I 
have a vague recollection of liaviiig read a bt>ok by a I^r Hunt(»r, of York, 
I believe, from which all I gleaned, certainly all that has stuck to my me¬ 
mory, is an advice to have your stairs paiuted stone colour to save soap— 
to send your cards to your bookbinder to shave off their edges, which will 
permit you to play with them three times as long as you otherwise 
would—and if your wife wears a wig, never to look at Jier bare skull, for 
it is a hideous spectacle. Of which the two first arc piperly, and tin* 
third I know nothing about, not Ixiiiig enrolled in tlie ranks of matri¬ 
mony. 

So also in Lacon, or Few Things in Many Words,” I def} you to point 
out a solid practical Maxim, at least I cannot recollect otic. And if not 
practical, they are nought. The contrary of the law of tlicologj'^ holds in 
this case. In Scotland I have heai-d people sa), It is no sound doc¬ 
trine, it is the law o' warks.” Now, unless aj>ophtliegms ai’e exclusively 
confined to works, their doctrine is not sound. While writing this, I 
have happened perchance to take up a morning paper, wlieroin I find ex¬ 
cerpts from the Maxims of one Balthasar Graciaii; and what are they ? 

Learn to obtain and preserve reputation,” a pretty copy-line for a 
school-boy, I own. Learn to command your passions. The ptussions 
arc the breeches of the mindhe might as well have said tlie petticoats 
of the Celtic. Who learns anything by such twaddle ? 

In a word, gentle reader, these things pass away. If they glitter or 
dazzle they arc but a kind of Fata Morgana, which is baseless and tran¬ 
sient, and altogether different from ihcjiffata Morgana, by which name 
you may, if you like, call the dicta of. 

Unalterably thine, 

Gentle Reader, 

Mobgan ODoherty. 

Ambrose's, Athens, 1 
August 27, 1824. J 





Maxims oj ujjutifSTiy, 




iMa^rCtn 

We modems are perhaps inferior to our ancestors in nothing more than in 
our epitaphs. The rules, nevertheless, for making a good epitaph, arc exceed- 
ingly simple. You should study a concise, brief, and pi(|uant diction ; you 
should state distinctly the most remarkable points in the character and liistory 
of the defunct, avoiding, of course, the error into which Pope so often fell, of 
omitting tlie name of the indivitlual in your verses, and leaving it to be tagged 
to the tail or beginning of the piece, with a separate and jirosaic “ hie jacetJ* 
Thirdly, there should be, if possible, some improvement of the su!>ject.—some 
moral or religious or patriotic maxim,—which the passenger carries with him, 
and forgets not. 1 venture to present, as a happy specimen, the following, 
which is taken from a tomb-stone in Winchester church-yard, and which tra¬ 
dition ascribes to a late venerable prelate of that sec. Dr lloadley 

“ PaiVATE John Tho^is i.iks uinaKU itrhe, 

Who dieh of dkinkinii cold small nEjui:— 

Gooj) Christian ! uniNh. no ueeu at all. 

Ok, if you will diunk brlr, j)on’t dkink it small." 

Nothing can exceed the nervous pith and fine tone of this, both in the nar¬ 
rative and the didactic parts. It is really a gem, and confers honour on the 
Bishop—on whom, by the xvay, a clever enough little epitaph was written 
shortly after his death by a brother Whig and D. I). Bishop lloadley was, 
in this doctor's opinion, a heretical scribe, and his monument encroached too 
much on one of the great pillars of the Cathedral. 

Here lying Hoadt.ey lies, w'hose hook 
Was feebler than i/is hilk.— 

Alive, the CnuRfu he fain had shook, 

BI'T undermines II HERE. 

There is not a truer saying in this world, than that truth lies on the sur¬ 
face of things. The adage about its lying in a well was invented by some so¬ 
lemn old ass, some “ passymeasures pagan," as Sir Toby Belch calls him, who 
was ambitious of being thought deep, while, in point of fact, bo was only 
muddy. Nothing that is worth having or knowing, is recondite or difficult to 
be discovered. Go into a ball-room, and your eye will in three seconds light 
(and fix) on the beauty. Ask the stupidest liost in the world to bring you tlie 
best thing he has in his house, and he will, without doubt, set a bottle of cla¬ 
ret forthwith on your table. Ask the most perfect goose of a booksellLT who is 
the first poet in the world, and he will name Shakcsjieare. Vsk iilacvey which 
is the best Magazine, aiul he will utter in response the name of Blackwood. 

1 have never been able to understand the advantages of luird study, deep re¬ 
searches, learned investigations, &c. &c. &c. Is there any really good author 
lying concealed anywhere among the litter of lumber ransacked only by the 
fingers of the Bibliomaniacs ? Is tliere anything equal to puncli, with which 
tlie drinking public in general remains unacquainted } I think not. I there¬ 
fore take tilings easy. 


iWajrtm 

Few idiots are entitled to claver on the same form with the Bibliomaniacs; 
but, indeed, to be a collector of anything, and to be an ass, are pretty nearly 
equivalent phrases in the language of all rational men. No man collects any¬ 
thing, of which he really makes use. Who ever suspected Lord Spencer, or Ins 
factotum, little Dibdin, of reading The old Quaker at York, who has a mu¬ 
seum of the ropes at which eminent criminals have dangled, has no intention 
to make an airy and tassell-like termination of his own terrestrial career—for 
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it is now well known, fhat Ae tliree t\\ousan4 three hundred and thirty-three 
young ladies who figure on the books of the Seraglio, have a very idle life of it, 
and that, in point of fact, the Grand Seignior is a highly respectable man. The 
people that collect pictures also, are, generally speaking, such folk as Sir John 
Leicester, the late Angerstein, and the like of that. The only two things that 
I have any pleasure in collecting, are bottles of excellent wine, and boxes of 
excellent segars—articles, of the first of which 1 flatter myself I know rather 
more than even Lord Eldin does of pictures; and of the latter whereof I make 
rather more use than old Mustapha can be supposed to do of his 3333 knick- 
knacks in petticoats—or rather, I beg their ladyships’ pardon, in trowsers. 


Something I was saying recalls to my mind the intense scorn I have for what 
they call saeing sights 1 When you go out to visit a friend in the country, " I 
am so glad to see you, my dear fellow,” says he,—“ come away, and you shall 
feast your eyes on our grand cascade—abbey—^lake—castle—plain—forest,” 
or whatever the sight of that vicinity may happen to be. If he took you out 
to his field, and said, “ Look at these sheep—are you a judge ?—which of them 
shall I order to be killed ?” or asked one to give him an opinion about the state 
of his hot-house, to inspect the drawing of his fisli-pond, or anything of tliLs 
kind, the man might be borne with. But, in general, in-door prospects are 
the best. What purling brook matches the music of my gurgling bottle ? 
What is an old roofless cathedral compared to a well-built pie ? 


Of late they have got into a trick of serving up the roasted pig without liis 
usual concomitants. I hate the innovating spirit of this age; it is my aver¬ 
sion, and will undo the country. Always let him appear erect on his four legs, 
with a lemon in his mouth, a sprig of parsley in his ear, his trotters bedded 
on a lair of sage. One likes to see a pig ap|>car just as he used to do upon the 
board of a Swift, a Pope, an Arbuthnot. Take away the customs of a people, 
and their identity is destroyed. 


Claret should always be decanted. I find it necessary to observe this, be¬ 
cause the vile Frenchified fashion of shoving the black bottles about is fast 
coming into vogue in certain quarters. These outlandish fellows drink their 
wine out of the black bottle for two reasons—first, that they can’t afl:brd crys¬ 
tal, and, secondly, because sending all their best wine over to us, they of course 
are in the habit of consuming weak secondary trash among themselves, which 
will not keep, and has theretbre no time for depositing grounds. But why 
should wc imitate such creatures as these } The next thing, I suppose, will 
be to have ruffles without a shirt, and to masticate frog's blubber. No good 
can come of lowering our good dd national pride, antipa^ies, and principles 
in general. 


ffSlsiyltn 

Liberality, Conciliation, &c. &c. are round-about words for humbug in its 
lowest shape. One night lately 1 had a very fine dream. I dreamt I was in 
heaven. Some of the young angels were abusing the devil bitterly. Hold, 
hold, said an ancient-looking seraph, in a very long pair of wings, but rather 
weak in the feather,—you must not speak in this wajr. Do not carry party- 
feelings into private life.—The devil is a person of infinite talent—a very extra¬ 
ordinary person indeed.—Such a speaker, &c. &c. &c. In regard to dreams, 
I have now adopted the theory of the late Dr Beattie, author of the Minstrel, 
a poem; for I had been supping that night among the Pluckless. 



iiXsiylm iiinttUth 

There are iwo kinds of drinking wliicli I disapprove of—I mean dram-drink¬ 
ing, and port-drinking* I talk of the drinking of these things in great quan¬ 
tities, and habitually; for as to taking a few drains and a few glasses of port 
every day, that is no more than I have been in the custom of doing for many 
years back. 1 have many reasons that I could render for the disgust that is in 
me, but 1 shall be contented with one. These potables taken in this way, fa¬ 
tally injure a man's personal appearance. The drinker of drams becomes either 
a pale, shivering, blue-and-yellow-looking, lank-chopped, miserable, skinny 
animal, or his eyes and cheeks are stained with a dry, fiery, dusky red, than 
which few things can be more disgusting to any woman of real sensibility and 
true feminine delicacy of character. The port-drinkers, on the other hand, 
get blowsy about the chops, have trumpets of noses, covered with carbuncles, 
and acquire a muddy look about the eyes. Vide the Book of the Church, pas¬ 
sim. For these reasons, do not, on any account, drink port or drams, axiil,per 
conversumf drink as much good claret, good punch, or good beer, as you can get 
hold of, for these liquors make a man an Adonis, Of the three, claret conveys 
perhaps the most delicate tinge to tlie countenance; nothing gives the air of a 
gentleman so com}>letely, as thfit elegant lassitude about the muscles of the 
face, which, accompanied with a gentle lubicundity, marks the man whose 
blood is in a great proportion vin-de-Bovrdcavx, There is a peculiar delicacy of 
expression about the mouth also, which nothing but the habit of lasting ex¬ 
quisite claret, and contemplating works of the most refined genius, can ever be¬ 
stow. Punch, however, is not without its own peculiar merits. If you want to sec 
a fine, commanding, heroic-looking race of men, go into the Tontine Coffi eroom 
of Glasgow, and behold the effects of my friend J\Ir TJiomas Hamilton's rum, 
and the delicious water of the Arn^ fountain so celebrated in song; or just stop 
for a minute at the foot of Millar Street, and see what you shall see. Beer, 
though last, is not least in its beautifying powers. A bccr-drinker’s cheek is 
like some of the finest species of apples, 

-“ the side that’s next the sun.” 

Such a cheek carries one back into the golden age; reminding us of Eve, He¬ 
len, Atalanta, and I know not what more. Upon the whole, I should, if called 
upon to give a decided opinion as to these matters in the present state of my 
information and ftMilings, say as follows: Give me the cheek of a beer-bibber 
—the calf of a punch-bibber—and the mouth of a claret-bibber—which last 
indeed I already have. 

N>B ,—Butlers should be allowed a good deal of port, for it makc.s them 
swell out immensely, and gives them noses «-/a-Bardolph; and the symp¬ 
toms of good eating and drinking should be set forth a little in caricaiurd upon 
tbe outward man of such folk, just as we wish inferior tvrvants to wear 
crimson brceclies, pea-green coats, and other extravaganzas upon finery. As 
for drain-drinking, 1 think nobody ouglit to indulge in it except a man under 
sentence of death, who wishes to make the very most of his time, and who 
knows that, let him live never so quietly, his complexion will inevitably be 
quite spoilt in the course of the week. A gallon of good stout brandy is a trea¬ 
sure to a man in this situation ; though, if 1 were in his place, 1 rather tliink 
I should still stick to my three bottles of claret and dozen segars per diem ; for 
I should be afraid of the other system's eifecta upon my nervous system. 

In one of my previous Maxims 1 have laid it down, that the intensely 
amorous temperament in a female, stamps melancholy on her cyc-lid.*' This, 
1 find, has given rise to much remark, and a considerable controversy is still 
going on in one of the inferior periodicals. Shakespeare, however, is entirely 
on my side. When he was a young man, and wrote his IVoilus and Cressida, 
he appears indeed to have thought otherwise. It was then that he made his 
Ulyaacs say,— 

* Fie, lie upon her ! 

Thete’s language in her eye, her cheek, her Up ! 
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Nay, lier foot speaks; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motion of her body. 

Oh, these cncountcrers! so glib of tongue, 

That give accosting welcome ere it comes, 

And wide unclasp the tablet of their thoughts 
To every ticklisli reader. Set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game —” 

Animated and beautifully said, but the theory of the sage Greek quite false ! 
The same poet, after looking at human nature for a number of years, arrived 
at truer views. It was then that he represented Juliet. 

“ 8ee ! how nhc leans Iter vhceJc iqmi her hand 

It was then that he conceived the rich and meditative voluptuousness of the 
all-accomplishcd Cleopatra, and described the pious resolves of the curled 
Antony,” as feeble and ineffectual when opposed to the influence of that 

---“ (thave charm, 

Whose eye beck'd forth his wars, and call'd them home 
Whose bosom was his crownet, Ids chief end.” 

Helen, in ITomcr, is also uniformly represented as a melancholy creature, and 
die most pathetic thing that lias ever been written, is lier lamentation over her 
virtue in the y*ith Iliad. 'I'o conclude, the late llev. l^awrcnce Stemc (a prime 
connoisseur) has recorded, in distinct terms, his opinion as to whicli is “ the 
most serious of all passions.” Wc four, then, arc of the same way of thinking 
as to this matter. 


[[Sept. 




In helping a lady to wine, alwayn fill the glass to the very brim ; for custom 
prevents them from taking many glasses at a time; and I have seen cross 
looks when the rule has been neglected by ycuiig and inexperienced dandies. 

fHajun 

The King, if Sir Thomas I^awrcncc’s last and best picture of him may he 
believed, wears, when dressed for dinner, a very short blue surtout, trimmed 
with a little fur, and enibroidiwl in black silk upon the breast, and all about 
the button holes, ^v*c.—blaek breeches and stockings, and a black stock. I 
wish to call general attention to this, in the hopes of seeing his Majesty’s ex¬ 
ample speedily and extensively adopted. The modern coat is the part of our 
usual dress, which has always given most disgust to the eye of people of taste; 
and I am, therefore, exceedingly hajqiy to think, that tlicre is now a probabi¬ 
lity of its being entirely exploded. 'J'Jic white neckcloth is another abomina¬ 
tion, and it also must be dismissed. A blue surtout, and lilue trowsers richly 
embroidered down the seams, fbrui tlie handsomest dress which any man can 
wear within the limits of European costume. 

Mediocrity is always disgusting, except, perhaps, mediocrity of stature in a 
woman. Give me the Paradise Lost, the Faerie Queen, the Vanity of Human 
Wishes, that I may feel myself elevated and ennobled ; give me Endymion, or 
the Flood of Thessaly, or Pye’s Alfred, that I may be tickled and amused. 
But on no account give me an eminently respectable poem of the Beattie or 
Campbell class, for that merely sets one to sleep- In like fashion, give me, if 
you wish'to make me feel in the heaven of heavens, a hookat. There is no 
question tliat this is the Paradise (xained of the smoker.—But, if you cannot 
give me that, give me a segar; with whicli whoso is not contented deserves to 
inhale sixteen pipes of assafa lida per dmn in 6‘ccula sccuioriun. What I set my 

17 
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face af?a«i£.t is the vile mediocrity of a properly so called. No pipe is 
cleanly hwi the common Dutch clay, and that is a great recommendation, I ad¬ 
mit ; but there is something so hideously absurd in the appearance of a man 
with a clay in his mouth, that 1 rather wonder anybody can have courage 
to present himself in such a position. The wliolu tril)e of lueerschamns, ike, 
are filthiness itself. Tliese get saturated with tlie odious oil of the plant, and 
are, in fact, poisonous. The only way in which you can have a pipe at once 
gay-looking and cleanly, is to have a glass tube within it, which can be w^ash- 
cd with Avaf'.T immediately after use; hut then the glass gets infernally hot. 
On the whole, unless you be a grandee, and can afford to have a servant ex¬ 
pressly devoted to the nianageiucnt of your smoking concerns, in which case a 
hookah is due to yourself, the best way is to Iiave nothing but segars. 

iWayim 

The llavaiinah segar is unquestionably at the head. A’’ou know it by the 
peculiar beauty of the firm, brown, snjooth, delicately-tcxturcd, and sqfi leaf, 
and, if you have anything of a nose, you can never be deceived as to its odour, 
for it is a perfect The Chiurse ehcroots arc the next in order ; but the 

devil of it is, that one can seldom get them, and then they are almost always 
dry beyond redemption. Tlie best Chinese cheroots have a delicate greyish 
tinge ; and, if they arc not complete sticks, put them into au air-tight vessel 
with a few slices of a good juicy melon, and, in the course of a few hours, they 
will extract some humidity from ibcir neigtibours. Some people use a sliced 
applCy others a carrot, either of which may do when a melon is not to be had, 
but that is the real artude, when attainable. As to all the plans of raoistciiiiig 
segars by means of tea-leaves, rum-grog, Ike., they are utUrly absurd, and ]io 
true smoker ever thinks of them. Manilla segars occupy the third station in 
my esteem, but their enormous size renders them inconvenient. One hates 
being seen sucking away at a thing like a walkiiig-cane. I generally find that 
Gliddofi of r ondon has the best segars in the market. tJeorge Cotton, of Edin¬ 
burgh, is also very recherche in these articles, liut, as I believe I once remark¬ 
ed before, a man must smuggle, in the present state of the code. 

N. B. It will be observed that I have changed my views, as to some very 
serious parts of this subject, since the year of Grace 181S, when I composed 
my verses to my pipe— 

‘‘ Divine invention of the age of Bess,” kc. 

which John Schetky is so fond of reciting, and which Byron plagiarised so au¬ 
daciously in his mutinecring production. As my friend Air Jeffrey lately said, 
when toasting Radical Reform, “ Time makes us all wiser.” 

iWayim 

Cold wliisky-punch is almost unheavd of out of Ireland, and yet, without 
instituting any invidious comparisons, it is a liquor of most respectable cha¬ 
racter, and is frequently attainable where cold rwm-punch is not. The reason 
why it has got a bad name in Great Britain is, that they make it with cold water, 
whereas it ought always to be made with boiling water, and allowed to concoct 
and cool for a day or two before it is put on the table. In this way, the materials 
get more intensely amalgamated than cold water and cold whisky ever do get. 
As to the beautiful mutual adaptation of cold rum and cold water, that is be¬ 
yond all praise, and indeed forms a theme of never-ceasing admiration, being 
one of Nature's most exquisite achievements. Sturm has omitted it, but I 
mean to make a supplement to his Reflections when I get a little leisure. 

No real smoker uses any of these little knick-knackeries they sell under the 
name of segar-tubes, and the like of that- The chief merit of the thing is the 
extreme gentleness and delicacy with which the smoke is drawn out of the leaf 
by the loving and animated contact, and eternally varying plav and lu'cssurc of 

Vor.. XVI. 2 X 
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that most wonderful piece of refined mechanism^ the lip of man; whereas* if 
you are to to work upon a piece of silycr, ivory, horn, wood, or w’hatever 
these concerns are made of, you lose the whole of this, and, indeed, you may 
as well take a pipe at once. 

iVlnyim 

The reason why many important matters remain in obscurity and doubt is, 
that nobody has adopted the proper means for having them cleared up- For 
example, one often hears of a man making a bargain with one friend of his, 
that whiclisocvcr of the pair happens to die first will, if possible, revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, and thereby satisfy the survivor of the existence of 
ghosts. Tins, however, is ridiculous, because it is easy to see that there may 
be special circumstances to prevent this particular spirit from doing what is 
wanted. Now, to put an end to this at once, 1 hereby invite one and all of my 
friends who peruse this Aldxim to pay me a visit of the kind alluded to. Sure¬ 
ly you cannot all be incapable of doing the thing, if it is to be done at all. 

Ill order to know what co<l really is, you must eat it at Newfoundland. 
Herring is not worthy of the name, except on the banks of Lochfine in Argyle- 
.shirc; and the best salmon in the whole world is that of the Boyne. Dr 
Kitchener, in all probability, never tasted any one of these things, and yet the 
man writes a book upon cookery ! It is really too much for a man to write 
about salmon, who never eat it until it had been kept for ten days in a tub of 
snow, which is the case with all that comes to London, exce]iting the very tew 
salmon cauglit in the Thames, and these are as inferior in firmness and gusto 
to tlioseof a mountain stream, as the mutton of a Lincolnsliire Squire is to that 
of Sir Watkin of Wales, or Jamie Hogg of Kttrick. This fish ought to be eat 
.as soon as jmssildc after he is caught. Nothing can then exceed the beautiful 
curdiness of his texture, whereas your kept fish gets a flaccidity that T cannot 
:iwuy wnth. 

N. B. Simple boiling is the only way with a salmon just caught; but a gen¬ 
tleman of standing is much the better for being cut into thickish slices—cut 
across I mean—and grilled with cayenne. I have already spoken as to the 
sauce. 


fiSlnyitn ©ne 

The best of all pies is a grouse-pie ; the second a black-cock pic ; the 
third a woodcock pie (with plenty of spices;) the fourth a chicken-pie (ditto.) 
As for a pigeon-pic, it is not worthy of a place upon any tabic, so long as 
there are chickens in the world. A rook-i)ic is a bad imitation of that bad 
article; and u bccf-stcak-pie is really abominable. A good ])ic is excel¬ 
lent when hot; but the test of a good pic is, “ hoiv does it eat cold —Apply 
this to the examples above cited, and you will find I am correct. 

iHayiui ©ne lijunirrth anS 

Never taste anything but whisky on the moors. Porter or ale blows you up, 
and destroys your wind. Wine gets acid immediately on an em])ty siomach. 
And put no water to your whisky, for if you once begin swilling water, you 
will never stop till you make a bag of yourself. A thimbleful of neat spi¬ 
rits once an hour is the thing; but one bumper at starting, and another ex- 
actly^at noon,found very wholesome. 

iMayfni ©nc antf |?tcotttr. 

No man need be afraid of drinking a very considerable quantity of neat 
whisky, when in the wilds of Ireland or Scotland, liic mountain air requires 
to be balanced by another stimulus ; and if you wish to be really well, you 
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must always take a bumper before you get out of bed, and another after get¬ 
ting into it, according to the fashion of the country you are in. 


fSlufltn &nt |[}unSrth anh CJiirh. 

The Scotch writers of our day seem to consiikr it as an established thing, 
that their country furnishes tlie best l)reakrast in Europe; but this I cannot 
swallow—I mean the assertion—not the breakfast, which I admit to be ex¬ 
cellent, but deny to be peerless. Tlie fact is, that breakfast is among the 
things that have never yet received anything like the attention merited.^ T.he 
best breakfast is ujKjuestionably that of France; their coftec, indeed, is not 
^uite equal to that of Germany, but tlie eatables are unrivalled ; and I may 
be wrong, hut s(nnehow or other, I can never help thinking that 1 reiich 
wines arc better in the morning tlian any others. It is here tiiat we arc be¬ 
hind every other nation in Europe—the whole of us, English, Scotch, and 
Irish ; we take no wine at breakftst. 

A philosophic mind devoted to this subject, would, 1 think, adopt a theory 
not widely diftering from the following, which, however, I venture to lay 
down with much dillidence. I say, then, that a man's breakfast should be 
adapted to his pursuits—it should conu* liome to his business as well as to his 
bosom. The man who intends to study all the morning, should take a cup 
or two of coffee, a little well cxerutLil toast, and the wing of a partrjdge or 
grouse, when in season; at other times of the year, a small slice ol wld chick¬ 
en, with plenty of ])epper and mustard; this light diet prepares him for the 
clastic exercise of his intellectual powers. On the other hand, if you arc go¬ 
ing to the fox-chxse, or to the moors, or to any sphere of violent bodily exer¬ 
tion whatever, in this case your breakfast will be good and praiseworthy, ex¬ 
actly in proportion as it approaches to the character of a good and 2 >r.dsewor- 
tliy dinner. Hot potatoes, choj>s, beefsteaks, a pint of Jlurguudy, a quart of 
good old beer—these are the sort of materials a sportsman's dejeune should 
consist of. Fried fish is an excellent thing also—i)articularly the herring. If 
you have been tipsy overnight, and feel squeamish, settle your heart with halt 
a glass of old cogniac, ere you assume the knife and fork ; hut on no account 
indulge tiu' whimsies of your stomach, so as to go without a real breakfast. 

“ 7/ appftit vient ett mamjeant" quoth the most veracious of adages—there¬ 
fore begin boldly upon something very highly peppered, and as hot as Go¬ 
morrah, and then no fear of the result. You will teel yourself another man, 
wlien you have laid in a pound of something. 

Of lea, 1 have on various occasions hinted my total scorn. ^ It is a weak, 
nervous affair, adapted for the digestion of hoarding-school misses, whose oc¬ 
cupation is i)ainting roses from the life, ^^ractising quadrilles, strumming on the 
iikstrument, and so forth. Old people of sedentary habits, may take cliocolute 
if they like it; I, for my part, stick to coffee when 1 am studious. 


0nt ISunUrtV anS 

Ey eating a hearty breakfast, you cscaj^c the temptation of luncheon—a 
snare into which he who has a sufficient respect for his dinner will rarely 
fall. 


jJHajrim (0nc fJjunUrttf anh Jfiitl). 

I agree with Falstaff, in his contempt for the prevalent absurdity of eating 
fggs, eggs, eggs at breakfast. No pullct-siierm in ray brewage,” say 1. 
I prefer the chicken to the egg, and the hen, when she is really a fine bird, 
and well roasud or grilled, to the chicken. 


0nt lijunhrca airt 


Cold pig s face is one of the best things in the world for breakfast, but it 
should not be taken unless you are to be active shortly after, for it is so good 
that one can scarcely help taking a great deal when one begin.s to it. Eat it 
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with shallot vinegar and French mustard. Fruit at breakfast is,what I can¬ 
not recommend; hut if you will take it, be sure not to omit another dram 
after it, for if you do, you will certainly feel hcavyish all the morning, 

N, ]}.—The best breakfast dram is whisky, when it is really very old and 
fine, but brandy is more commonly to be had in perfection among tlie ma¬ 
jority of my readers. Cherry brandy is not the thing at breakfast; it is too 
sweet, and not strong enough. In the Highlands of Scotland, people of ex¬ 
traordinary research, give you whisky strongly impregnated with a variety of 
mountain herbs. And this I am bound to admit, is attended with the most 
admirable consequences;—^but they -will not part with their receipts, therefore 
it is not worth while for me to do more than merely allude to the fact. Be 
sure you take it when on the spot. 

0nt ?!?ttnlfrelr antt 

Some people wear Cossacks with silk stockings—nothing can be in worse 
taste. These gentlemen seem to think that their Cossacks smack of the JDo/i, 
whereas nothing can be so decidedly oricvfaL 

^Wajrim (S?ne anU (Jtffj&tjb- 

Never wear a coat with a velvet collar—^not even a surtout. This maxim is, 
however, almost unnecessary ; for no tailor, whos(‘ coat it is possible to wear, 
would ever think of putting a velvet collar on any vesture intended to be worn 
on the west side of lemple-Bar. 

*Ta>im |[junbvclf anb 

Never cat turtle at the West End of the Town, except at tin; houses of West 
Indians. The turtle at the oeeidentiil coffeehouses is always lean and poor, and 
Wyants the oriental richness and flavour of Bleadeifs. 

iHap'm (0nf ffttinUrcIf anft 

There is notliing so difficult as the invention of a new tie. You might al¬ 
most as easily find out a sixth order of architecture. I once made a drawing of 
a votius from a Lachr}niat{>ry found at Herculaneum, and found it laid a good 
effect when reduced to practice. Its great beauty was, tliat you did not know 
where the knot began, nor where it ended. Even of the originality of this tie, 
I TVas for some lime doubtful, till one evening at the Opcia I lieard Hughes Ball 
exclaim, in an ecstasy of suri)rise and admiration,—Bv G—d, there’s a new 

tier 


(One ItSiinBrctr anH (flcbcnti). 

Man and wife generally resemble each other in features, never in disposition. 
A goodnatured man marries a shrew—a choleric man, an insensible lump of 
matter—a witty man, an insipid woman—and a ir?'r/ a bluc-stock- 

ing.^ 

The reason of the resemblance in face I take to he this ; every man thinks 
himself tlie handsomest person in existence ; and therefore, in looking out foi 
a wife, he always chooses tlie woman tliat most nearly resembles himself. 

The reason for dissimilarity in disposition, is even more plain. E.very one 
respects another for the quality, good or bad, which he himself wants. Be¬ 
sides, this sort of opposition prevents the holy and happy state from getting . 
flat, as it otherwise would, and produces upon it the same effects as acids 
Upon an alkali. The worthy Bishop of Durham was lamenting to Dr Paley 
the death of his wife—“We lived nineteen years together," said his lord- 
ship, “ and never had two opinions about anything in all that time. What 
think you of that. Doctor?"—“Indeed, my Lord,” rejoined Paley, in his 
broad Carlisle accent, I tliink it must ha' been vera flat.” I am orthodox, 
imd quite agree with Dr Paley. 
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IHairim ?l^ttn#rtS HtOs CineUtib* 

Some people talk of devils; all our common devils are damnable. The 
best devil is a slice of roasted hani which has been basted with Madeira, and 
then spiced with Cayenne. 

ATa^im <0ne antf C]bttteent]b> 

In Paris there is no restaurateur whose house unites all the requisites for 
dining well. 1 have had long experience of them, and can speak with autho¬ 
rity. ileauvilliers* is a good quiet house, where you get all the regular French 
dishes admirably dressed. His fricaaseett depoiM, are not to be surpassed; 
they have a delicate flavour of the almond, which is quite inimitable—and his 
pfUes and /vV-rtw-rmAy are su|>crh. But he has neither his vegetables nor his 
venison so early as V\'ry. I don't by any means agree with those people who 
extol the cookery at Very*s ; it is excellent, certainly—but not better tliun 
that of the other first-rate houses. The thing in which Ve'ry really surpasses 
all the rest, is in his dettserU ; his fruits arc magnificent, and look as if they 
came from tlie gardens of Brobdignag. I used to like the cookery and the 
chambertin of the Troia f rereftprovet^'atiXi but I think this house has fallen 
ofl‘latterly in everything but those delicious sallatls—Spots of greenery," as 
oVIr Coleriilge calls them. The cookery at Grignon’s, I think decidedly bad * 
but his wliite wines, and particularly the llaut Barsae, have what my friend 
(ioethc Cidls a ])aradisc clearness and odour. The only p-ace where one can 
dine well, from soup down to Cura^’oa, is at the IVoclier de Cancale, though it 
stands ill a villainous dirty street. If anybody w'ants to know how far the 
force of French cookery can go, let him dine at the Uocher—especially if he 
is a piscivorous person, like myself. Tlic soujis arc beyond all praise—and 
the potage prettfauiere^ (spring soup,) absolut(»ly astounds you by the prema¬ 
turity of vegetation w'hich it proves. I ate asparagus soup at tiie J^otdicr do 
Cuncalc, on tlic 18th of January. Cauvalkims, vsto perpetual 

(011 c nub ifouvteentib. 

At a restaurateur's, when y^u ask for any wine above the pitch of vin or¬ 
dinaire, always examine the cork before you allow the sommelier to draw it. 
This is a maxim worth any money. The French have an odious custom of al¬ 
lowing people to have half bottles of the higher wines. The waiters, of course, 
fill up the liottle with an inferior sort, and seal it again ; so that you frequent¬ 
ly get your Sauterne ehristened witli Chablis. I am sorry to be obliged to say, 
that at tlio Rochcr de Oinaihy this trick is very commonly played off. It cer- 
Uiinly injures the respectability of the house, and even endangers the throne of 
the Bourbons. I ouglit here in gratitude to mention, that at Prewifs, one of 
the best of the second-rate restaurateurs, I have drunk delicious Chateau grille 
—a wine very rarely found in the Caries* 

jbTa^im ( 0 ne %uubrvb anb dfiftcentS- 

In Paris, when you have two invitations for the same evening, (one from an 
English, and one from an Irish lady,) always accept the latter. You may be 
quite sure of having supper at the Irish house, which will not be the case at 
the English one; and you may depend upon having the best punch. 

IBfayCm ®nt %unbt«b anb 

As a general rule, never accept an invitation to a French Soiree, unless you 
are fond of Pau suerde Evarie at night, and disorder of the colon next nioni- 
ing. 

( 0 itc l^wttbvcb anb |p<benteent|i» 

Wlicn you have an invitatioj to one or more parties in the same evening, 
always accept that of an M maid (if you receive one) in preference to the 
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others. Yon are sure of being better received, and—1 don't know lor what 
reason^ but the fact is so—old maids are generally fond of that last meal of 
the day, commonly called supper. Your attention, besides, to the lots of iced 
punch, dispenses you from paying much to the ladies d la ghee, who muster 
in great force on such occasions. 

&nt ^unhrttr anV 

New wear a bright purple coat—^it docs not harmonize well with any co¬ 
lour of trowsers. 


JHa^fm 0 nt abb jitneterirtlb- 

All the poets whom I have ever seen, except Sir Walter Scott, look lean 
and hungry. I do not except Coleridge, because he never writes. 

^airim ®nt anh Cluenttetb. 

The best coffee in Paris is made at the Cafe des Milk Cohmnejt-^x, as Mr 
Jeffrey rcjoiceth more to spell it, the Caffke des Mii.les Colonncs ; and the 
liqueurs arc superb. The Belle Liinonadiere, alas! hath passed away—but the 
rooms are more splendid than ever. There is a paradise opene<l lately on the 
Boulevard, called the Cafe Tara ; but then it is on the Boulevard du Temple 
—and who ever went there since the Revolution ? The gardens are but half 
lighted—so as to throw a delicious and dreamy twilight about you—and this 
constrasts admirably with the blaze of glory which flaslies on you as you enter 
the saloon itself, all glittering with mirrors, and glowing with gold, and fretted 
with what seem diamonds, rubies, and amethysts! The Cafe is built in the 
form of a superb Turkish hall, and is gorgeous as the Opium-Eater's Ori¬ 
ental Dreams, or a Chapter in Vathek ! Air Wordsworth described this Cafe : 

Fabric it seems of diamond and of gold, 

With golden column upon column high 
Uplifted—towers, that on their restless fronts 
Bear stars—illumination of all gems— 

Far sinking into splendour, without end T' 

Msifivx Ont fl^unbreB anlr 

Nothing is so humiliating to a man of reflection, on awaking in the morn¬ 
ing, as the conviction which forces itself upon him that he has been drunk 
the night before- I do not mean, gentle reader, that he rejients him of having 
been drunk—this he will, of course, consider meritorious—but he cannot help 
the intruding persuasion, that all the things he uttered after he entered into a 
state of civilation (if he recollects anything about them) were utter stupidi¬ 
ties, which he mistook at the time for cither wit, wisdom, or eloquence- 

People often say of a man that he is a cunning fellow. This can never be 
true—for if he were, nobody could find out that he was. 

0 nt anlr 

Cayenne pepper in crystals is a most meritorious invention of those worthy 
lads, the Waughs in Regent Street. Before their time the flavour of Cayenne 
could never be equally distributed througli soups and sauces. 

iHaytm tfPne lijunifrttf aitK 

No artist or musician, that was ever good for anything i/.v amc/*, wa.s ever 
, good for anything else. Even Michel Angelo was a very indifferent poet— 
tlioi^b Mr Wordsworth has taken the trouble to translate some of his sonnclt-. 
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JWarfm i&nt ^ntOftt'O anj 

It is singular that scarcely any tailor who can make a coat well, can make 
pantaloons. Such tailors are like those historical painters who could paint 
figures, but not landscapes. Stulze is the Raphael of tailors, but he is falling 
fast into a hard and dry style of cutting ; Nugee is the Correggio—but there 
is no Michel Angelo—no master of the gran Contorno, Place is the Radical 
tailor—but since he became a Westminster reviewer, he is more engaged in 
cutting up than cutting out. I wonder if lie sends in his bills quarterly as 
well as Ills reviews! Cameron & Co., the army tailors of Henrietta Street, 
make the best pantaloons in London; and nobotly can achieve like them a 
pair of tight pantaloons—a thing, as Dr Johnson pathetically observes, always 
expected, and never found ! 

<@ne l^unVrtlf cinh 

There is one sort of tie which it is very difficult to make, and which I can¬ 
not explain to my readers without a diagram. It contains in itself, however, 
flic elements of all other tics: and when a man can make this one well, he has 
(Ik* s(*cret of all the rest. 

iWapim t!5ne anh Ctoents^^eheiUlj. 

Much is said about the French politeness. I do not think them a polite 
people, and for this reason : In France, if you ever do get drunk, it must be 
while the ladies arc at table—for they quit it along with you. Now, I hold it 
to be a proof of utter want of politeness to get drunk before women—and not 
to get drunk at all, proves a man to be equally unfit for a state of civilation. 

©ne anlr 

Dc'spisc humbug.—T once dined with Wilherforce, in company with a black 
who had been manumitted. jMr Wilberforce's reason for |)1acing him at table 
wMth gentlemen, was, that “ he was a man and a bi other. ’ I think Mr Wil- 
berforce’s black servants must liave thought their case very hard as compared 
with that of the cx-slave. 


©ne Shinhvetf anH Ch)cntu^|J{nt5. 

Of Whisky there are more numerous varieties than of any other spirit. 
Perhaps, however, in this I may be deceived, for my greater intimacy with 
that fluid may make me more sensitive as to the miiiute distinctions of taste. 
It is probable, that in France the palate of the eonnoissenr is ('ijually cogno- 
scent of tlie varieties of brandy. I re])ent, that during iny late tour in that 
country, 1 did not make inquiries on tliis most important point ; but I shall 
decidedly ask iny friend the Vicomte d'Ailincourt, a man for whom I have a 
])fir(K'n!iir esteejn, concerning it, when I next shall have the pleasure of seeing 
i'im at Anibiose's. 

iKayim ®nt anlr 

With rerpf ct to the last maxim, it is to be remarked, in corroboration of the 
hypothcois there hinted at, {hinted at, I say, for I by no means pledge myself 
to the dead certainty of the fad,) that a most particular diversity of taste ex¬ 
ists in the several rums. Antigua has a peculiar smack and relish, by whicli 
it is to be known from Jamaica at first gulp. Yet it is very possible, e.rpcrfo 
f'redc, to bam even a connoisseur, by giving him good whisky—free from the 
empyreuniatic taste which is frequetiifg observable on several even of licensed 
whiskies, and aiwaijs on /w/Accw—mixed subdolously with burnt brown sugar. 
It is a great imitation. 
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dWHjrftn ©ne Wuntirrt anti 

V 

To return to whisky. Inishowen is generally accounted the best potheen; 
but as far as regards my own private drinking, I prefer that manufactured at 
Hoscrea, in the county of Tipperary, where I have frequently drunk it with 
the Rev. John Hamilton, who, by the by, is most untruly and unfairly abu¬ 
sed by the little Whig libeller, Tom Moore, in his Fudge Family, (p. 61,) 
in company to be sure with much higher people, which, of course, is a con¬ 
solation. Potheen improves much by age. I must say, that one principal 
reason of its being preferred to Parliament whisky, arises from the natural 
propensity to do what is forbidden; and I add as my candid opinion, that if it 
were taxed, it would not be in such estimation, as that procured by scientific 
distillation from large stills—that is, if the great distillers could be depended 
upon for honesty, and were not to be suspected shrewdly of making use of 
other ingredients than malt, 

N. B,—1 here intended to have gone in at some length to the divers qua¬ 
lities of all the whisky fluids of the empire, and, with a minute and critical, 
and, on mine honour, an impartial survey of the whole, to have given my opi¬ 
nion on their various merits or demerits; but I fear that the consideration 
would be too lengthy for a list of mere maxims. Brevity is the very soul 
(not of wit, to be sure, in this case, for that vain and frivolous ingredient 
ought to be far from our thoughts when discussing subjects of interest to the 
human race, hut—) of apophthegms; -but when these my Maxims are ga¬ 
thered, as, God willing, they shall be, into a separate volume, I shall about 
this part of them insert a long and deeply meditated paper, in which I shall 
chemically, scientifically, compotically, and empirically,—a wortl which I here 
use, Mr Coleridge, in its true and original sense,—-discuss the whole subject, 
in such a way, that, like Dr Barrow preaching before King Charles the Second, 
it will be universally conceded to me that I have exhausted it. ]\Ir William 
Thomas Braude and Sir Humphry Davy have kindly consented to draw up the 
chemical tables, with the same precision as they have already done those for 
wines. I have also in hand a paper written by a couple of ingenious philoso¬ 
phers, On the Uses and Abuses of Porter,” seriously summed up by them 
with that skill and talent which so truly marks those eminent and erudite men ; 
and that, too, I shall insert in some conspicuous part of my volume. It will be 
found to be a very instructive and interesting paper. 

> ®ne litunSnU atilr 

In parts out of Ireland, you cannot convince people of the right method of 
pronouncing and spelling potheen. They will have it that it is Potch-checn, 
or some such thing. It is simply the diminutive of pot, and would, indeed, 
be more correct without the medial A, which, however, has gained insertion 
in consequence of the thick utterance of the people. So sipiire ai’dkes sijuirectt,, 
a poor little squire, as 

Wc’ll take it kind if you provide 
A few tquirccmJ*^ 

Thomas MoonE. 

De\)oteey contracted (by aphoeresis) to "vatee, becomes *voteen, to signify a 
little, mean, superstitious worshipper. Buckeen is a poor attempt at being a 
hucky such as you see in Prince's Street, Edinburgh, for instance, &c. &c. So 
Potteen, corrupted to Potheen, is a little pot; and tlicnce, by a natural meto- 
nymy, signifies the production of that utensil. 

A curious book might be written on mispronunciations. Is there a man iu 
ten who calls Bolivar correctly ? Every one almost is ready to rhyme him as 

Bold Simon Bolivar, 

Match for old Oliver, &c. &c. 

Whereas it should be, 

Few can deceive, or 
Baffle Bolivar. 

12 
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0ne %uii!trrell antt €%trt];<C|iirir. 

\ 

In playing domino^ you cannot be said to have a good hand unless you have 
five of one number, and one of these a double. This, well played, with first 
move, ought in general to win the game. 

&nt ^unXinlr untr 

In vino veritas is an old saying, but scarcely a true one. Men's minds, when 
elevated by wine, or anything else, become apt to exaggeration of feeling of 
every kind. I have often found In vino attperitas to be a much truer^dictum. 

iWajrim 0nt anif 

Some people tell you that you should not drink claret after strawberries. 
They are wrong, if the claret be good. The milky taste of good claret coheses 
admirably with the strawberry—somewhat like cream. If the claret be bad, 
it is quite a different adair; and suspect it, if you find the master of the house 
anxious not to make the test. George Faulkner of Dublin—I was going to 
say, my friend Faulkner, until I recollected that he was dead some thirty 
odd years before I was born—Swift's printer, Foote’s Peter Paragraph—who 
does not know George ?—used to sit a whole night with a solitary strawberry 
at the bottom of his glass, over which he used to pour generally four bottles of 
claret. I do so, George would say, because a doctor recommended it to him for 
its cooling qualities. The idea that cold wine should not be drunk after 
cool fruit is nonsense. If you feel the claret chill you, you will find the re¬ 
medy in the seventy-fiflh maxim of this series. 

Ma^fm 0nt an» 

If you be an author, never disturb yourself about little squibs, &c. against 
you. If you do, you will never he at rest. If you want to annoy the squib- 
ber, pretend never to have heard of them. It is only five days ago since 1 was 
in company with Rogers and Tom Moore, and no pair could harmonize 
better.—Yet who does not know Tom’s epigram on Sam ? Rogers had made 
him a present of a copy of Paradise Lost, in which there was the very com¬ 
mon frontispiece of the devil in shape of a serpent, twining round down the 
tree of knowledge, with the fatal apple in his mouth, which he was in the act 
of presenting to Eve ; and under it Tom, instigated no doubt by the evil spirit, 
whose picture he was inspecting, wrpte— 

“ With cauAi. good nature, gooi> grace, and good looks, 

As THE DEVIL GAVE APCLES, SAM R0(;EUS GIVES BOOKS,” 

An unkind return certainly for civility. The cut at the looks was particular¬ 
ly unfair, as Mr Rogers is a bachelor; but he only laughed, as he always does, 
and the thing passed ofi* like water from a duck’s back. 

0ne anH 

Never repine on account of that mediocrity of station in which it has pleased 
Providence to place you. Why should you do so ? Would you wish to be the 
King ? I, for one, should unquestionably consider that situation as a decided 
bore. What! submit to have all your motions placarded in the papers ? low 
scribes spouting away pro and con every time you alter your dress, your hou^c, 
your ministers, your tipple—anything, in short ? What! to be surrounded by 
an eternal retinue of lords and grooms, and God knows all what? A shock¬ 
ing state of sufiering indeed, and demanding more than Christian endurance. 
I would not be King, in anything like a free oountry at least, upon any pos¬ 
sible terms. If one were a real despot, the case might be better, I admit; for 
then one could appoint some under-scrub of a Viceroy, or J^ord Lieutenant, 
or Captain-General, or so, to hold the courts, give the grand dinners, sign the 
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death-warrants^ ride in state, and all the rest of it, in place of one; while you 
enjoyed yourself, as it pleased your fancy, in some central retreat, such as 
Captese, or the Happy Valley in llasselas. But even that is not what I envy. 
1 have no wish to exercise despotic power, and therefore I have no wish to 
possess it. Any crown would be to me so much da trop> What is the object of 
human life ? to be happy ?—admitted. In what does happiness consist ? In 
deciding who shall, and who shall not, be hung ? In having a flag on the 
top of the house ? In talking politics with Canning, Eldon, Liverpool, Met- 
ternich, Hardenberg, Pozzo de Borgo ?—I despise all such doings. Docs a 
man enjoy his beef-steak, his bottle of excellent port or claret, his segar, his 
flirtation, his anything you please to think of, a bit tlie more for being called 
King, or Duke, or Emperor, or so ? Not one bit. I utterly deny the thing. 
Were 1 not Morgan ODoherty, I should like to be JMustapha Abn Selim. 

iiHairtm antr 

1 scarcely look upon it as much better to be a Duke than to be a King. On' 
the contrary, I have often thought it is almost as bad. You arc annoyed with 
the same eternal troop of hangers-on, only they are, if possible, of a still in¬ 
ferior description. Your house is not your own, nor your time neither ; for 
the one is always full of hum-druin bores, crack-wits, assenting idiots, 
lions, lionesses, and I know not what trash ; and the other is taken up all the 
after-part of every day with doing the civil to these crcattires ; and all the 
morning you have cursed letters to write about country getitleinen's sons 
wanting to be promoted, learned lads wanting livings, dandies that aspire to 
sit in the Foreign Oflice, political tracasseries, farms to let, money to raise, 
bonds, mortgages, promises to and from IVIr Peel—in short, as I said before, 
you arc never your own man. The late Duke of Norfolk, to be sure, used to 
dine every day by himself, in one of the boxes of a common coffec-liouse in 
Covent-Garden, drink two bottles of port, and then rumhie home to St James’s 
Square in a jarvie. lie did so—Well, and can’t I do the same thing quite as 
well, without being called your grace at tlie end of every pint ot wine? I 
can, and I know it. Nay, I am of opinion that I can do the same thing more 
comfortably than the Duke, tor I can doit without any human creature taking 
the slightest notice of what I do. l ie was not merely the stout gentleman in 
the grey coat, and I am the tall one in the blue—no, there was always some 
suspicion of his rank floating about, or at least suspected of doing so—no real 
sense of the delights of perfect obscurity. In point of fact, sucli adventitious 
affairs have no uifluence whatever on the real sum of human felicity. 1 re- 
jnember one day 1 was walking wuth my friend Dr Mullion, and we came in 
front of Burlington House. “ Mull," says I, what a noble mansion this is ! 
Look at it attentively, my hearty." He fixed liis line grey eye upon the stately 
pile, and after perusing it with the utmost diligence of admiration for some 
space, made answer, “ It iv a grand house indeed, man. Hech me, man! what 
a dinner I could cat in a house like that!’’ t hewing the cud of this philoso¬ 
phical reflection, we jogged along for a mirmte or two, till the well-knowui 
azure pillars of Cork Street happened to attract my friend's notice. My 
mind was still brim-full of the beautiful architecture, stately air, grand out¬ 
line, &c. &c. &c. of the patrician mansion which we had just left to lee¬ 
ward, when, lo and behold ! the Doctor gives me a little touch on the elbow, 
just as much as to hint whereabouts we were. “ Pooh, pooh!" said I, start¬ 
ing round upon him—Confound your blood. Dr Mullion, what makes you 
attract my attention to this low, shabby, dirty, abominable piece of plebeian 
brick-work, ornamented in front with two vile, shapeless wooden posts, with 
foreheads villainous low, and daubed over with a little sky-blue paint?— 
pooh, pooh !”—“ Wcel, aweel,” quoth Mull, “ say what you like—but, hecli 
me, man ! what a dinner I could cat in a house like that!’’ This did me. 

» * 

It was a long while ere I discovered the most convenient method of support¬ 
ing ray drawers. It is u bore to have a separate pair of braces, and the usual 
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schemes of looping are, all of them, liable to objections* The true way is, have 
two small pieces of tape placed horiigonfatiy along the waistband of the nether 
integuments, at those parts of them which correspond to the parts of the up¬ 
per, touched by the extremities of the braces; have these horizontal tapes, 
say three inches to each, attached firmly to the substance of the waist¬ 
band ; and then pass the brace under the open part of the tape, before you 
bring it in contact with tlie button on the breeches. This is one of tliose 
inventions which will stand the test so long as the present general system of 
breechcs-inaking is retained; but that, 1 freely admit, appears to me to be 
by no means free from radical defects. The pressure comes too exclusively 
on particular i>arts of the shoulders. By a row of buttons all round, this evil 
miglit be remedied. Tliat again would involve inconveniences of quite another, 
though perhaps an even more distressing order. On tlie whole, this is a mut¬ 
ter which modern artists have too much neglectetl, and I hereby promise, by 
means of a separate and distinct Maxim, to make not only the fame, but the 
fortune, of the man who, within six inotiths from tliis date, satisfies me that 
he has paid proper attention to the liint now conveyed- 

Majriin ©ne ^untrreb anV dfortictj* 


No young lady should ever go to a masquerade in any dress associated in 
the inimls of mankind with the habits of an inferior order of society. Put 
you on the dress of a pretty Abigail, and the devil is in it, if there be no gay 
lad ready enough to treat you as he would treat a pretty Abigail. The same 
objection applies to the whole race of milk-maids, l»ay-makers, nuns, &c. &c. 
Every one thinks it fair to be a little particular in his attentions to beings of 
these orders. So, if you go after the publication of this Maxim, we shall all 
know what^you arc expecting. 


iKfajl'Clu ©ne ^unbretf anb 


Instead of a i\raxiin there ought to be a volume, aye, a quarto,upon the or¬ 
der to be observed in the wines haiided round duritig dinner. I Irtve long ago 
mentioned, tliat I disapjirove, on general and philosophical principles, of a great 
mixture of wines during the repast; but this was said with an eye to those, 
on the one side, who, unlike myself, arc of a delicate, stomacdiic organi¬ 
zation, and to those, on the otlier, who, like mystlf, intend to take a proper 
doze after dinner is down. The man who has the stomcch, or the man who 
intends to exemplify th"» sobriety, of a horse, may mix wines to a very con¬ 
siderable extent, nay, in fact, ought to do so. 'fhe rule is this; Begin with 
the wines of tlie ino-^t delicate aroma and fiivour, and tcTininatc with those of 
a more decirled cbaractcr. Let the burgundies come immediately after tlie 
soup, thoii the champagnes, the liocks last. Burgundy, after anything sweet 
has touched the mouth, is not worth drinking. After champagne, and stiJl more 
after hock, it is quite insipid. AtVnd to this carefully, for I often see things 
grievously misplaced. 

itlflirCni ©iTC ?3anbrfb anb 


The preceding Maxim will probably give rise to much and anxious discus¬ 
sion. To narrow the field, therefore, 1 take this opiiortunity of declaring, that 
there are two liquids whicli may be eternally varied in their application during 
dinner, with which you may begin and end, and which you may intersperse, 
ad libitumy whenever you like, and whatever you have been eating and drink¬ 
ing, These two gifts are sherry and cold rum-punch. With regard to them 
you never can go wrong. They can no more be out of place in a dinner, than 
a fine tree in a landscape, or a fine woman in a boudoir* 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 


The Travels of General Baron Minsi. 
toliin Lybia and Upper Egypt, with Plates, 
Maps, &C. Jire announced for early publi¬ 
cation. 

Mr Percivid has in the press, a History 
of Italy, from the Fall of the Westem Em¬ 
pire to the Extinction of the Venetian Re¬ 
public. 

Letters from Spain, in the years 1621, 
1822, 1S23. By Lieutenant-General OuiK 
laume de Vaudoucoort, &.c< &-C. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (afterwards 
Earl of Orford) to the Earl of Hertford, 
during his Lordship’s Embassy in Paris. 

The Analysis of the Human Spleen. 
Translated from a scarce Ijatin Work by 
George Murray J^atorson, D., Honour¬ 
able East India Company’s Service, Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
lion, and of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
&c. &c. 

Mr Mills, Author of the History of the 
Crusades, is preparing for the press, a His¬ 
tory of Chivalry. 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies is announced, by Captain Thomas 
Southey, Royal Navy, 

Dr Dawson, of Sunderland, is about to 
publish a New System of the Practice of 
Phpic, together with an original Nosology, 
which embraces Physiology and hlorbid 
Anatomy. 

Gilmore, or the LastLnekInge, A Novel. 

Early in the winter will appear, a De¬ 
scription of the Island of Madeira, by the 
late S. E. Bowdich, Esq, Conductor of the 
Mission to Ashantee; to which are added, 
a Narrative of Mr Bowdich’s Last Voyage 
to Africa, terminating at his death: Re¬ 
marks on the Cape dc Verde Islands; and 
a Description of the English Settlements 
on the Hiver Gambia, by Mrs Bowdich. 

Sir Richard C. Hoaxe, Bart, is about to 
publish the Second Part of the Modern 
History of Wiltshire, containing the Hun¬ 
dred of Ileytesbury. 

llluslrations of Conchology, according 
to the System of Jiamarck, in a Series of 
Twenty Engravings on royal 4to, each 
plate containing many Specimens. ByE. A. 
Crouch. 

Alice Allan, the Country Town, and 
other Tales. By Alex. Wilson. 

Christian Truth, in a Series of Letters, 
on the Trinity, the Atonement, Regenera¬ 
tion, Predestination, and on the indiffer¬ 
ence to Religion. By tlie Rev. Mr Pow- 
lett, is in the Press. 

A Description of the Genus Pinus.Vol. 
IT. By G. Lambert, Vice-President of the 
Linncan Society. 


The Hemiit in Italy; or Observations 
on the Manners and Customs of the Ita¬ 
lians, at the commencement of the Nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Captain Charles Cochrane has in the 
press an Account of a Twenty Months* 
Residence in Columbia. 

pr Blackall has nearly ready for publi¬ 
cation, a third edition of his Observations 
on the Nature and Cure of Drojisics. 

An additional volume of Letters by An¬ 
na Seward, is preparing for publication, 
developing the progress of an early attach¬ 
ment, disclosing her more private opinions 
on various subjects, and embracing anec¬ 
dotes of her contemporaries; to whicli will 
be prefixed, an Essay on her liife and Cha¬ 
racter, by ,1. Harral. 

A Statistical Account of the British Set¬ 
tlements in Australasia, including the Co¬ 
lonies of New South Wales ami Van Die- 
man’s Land, The third edition, embel¬ 
lished with New Maps, Ac. By W. C. 
Wentworth. 

In the press, an Outinian Lecture on the 
Drama; shewing, in a comprehensive point 
of view, its adaptation to the \aricty of hu¬ 
man taste and genius. 

The Lectures of Sir Astlcy Cooper, 
Bart, on the Principles and Vractice of 
Surgery, as delivered at St Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals, with additional Notes 
and Cases, by Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. of 
iSt Thomas’s Hospital* 

A History of the French Revolution, ac¬ 
companied by a History of the Revolution 
of or of tlie States-Gencral under 

King John. By A. Tlucrs and Felix 
Bodin. Translated from the French. 

A Poem is announced, entitled, Arnal- 
do, or the Evil Chalice, and other jTcems. 

Mr Fosbrokc, surgeon, is about to pub- 
lisli some Observations on the Treatment 
of Deafness, on improved principles ; il¬ 
lustrated by one case of tw enty year’s, and 
other cases of long standing, successfully 
treated. 

The Topography of all the known Vine¬ 
yards ; containing a description of the kind 
and quality of their products, and a Classi¬ 
fication. 'i'ranslated from the French, and 
abridged so as to form a Manual and Guide 
to all Importers and Purchasers in the 
Choice of Wine. 

Part III. of the Animal Kingdom ; de¬ 
scribed and arranged in conformity with its 
Organization. By the Baron Cuvier, Mem¬ 
ber of the Instiiute and Academy of France, 
&c. Ac. with Engravings, chiefiy fioiu the 
living Subjects in the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris, and other Public Collec- 
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tions. With large additional descripdbna Comic Tales, in Verse. Dj Charles 
of all the Species hitherto named, and of Bibdin. 

many not b^ore noticed, and other origi- The British Code of Duel; a Reference 
nal matter by the Translators. By Ed- to the Laws of Honour, and the Character 
ward Griffith, F.L.S. and o^ers—Will of Gentlemen. An Appendix, in which is 
soon appear. strictly examined the case between the 10th 

Der Krrischutz; or, the Seventh Bui- Hussars and Mr Battier, with Notes of 
let; a Series of Twelve Illustrations of this Captain Callan, Mr Finch, of the Life 
popular Opera; drawn by an Amateur, and Guards, &c. Ac. 

etched by George Cruikshank; with a Stanmorc; or, the Monk and the Mer- 
Travestie of the Drama. chant’s Widow, A Novel. 

Commentaries on the Diseases of tlie Monsignor Marini, Prefect of the Va- 
Sfomach and Bowels of Children. By tican Archives, already advantageously 
Kohley Dunglisson, M.D. &c. &c. known to the public by several learned pro- 

Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabit- ductions, has completed his J^Ionitmkkta 
ing the countries East of Syria and Pules- Authk vtica Angliic, Scoti®, ct lliber- 
tinc. By James Buckingham, Esq. au- ni®. This work w'ill extend to three vu- 
thor of Travels in Palestine, Ac. with H- lumes folio: and contains above five bun- 
lustrations. dred Papal Letters, besides other precious 

Mr G. ('arcy, has in the press a new documents, from the time of Pope llono- 

edition of Every Man his own Stock-Bro- xius III. A.D. 1216, to a recent period, 

kcr, considerably enlarged, including the The documents arc faithfully transcribed 
Foreign as well as the English Funds. from the authentic register of the Vatican • 

Shortly will appear. Part 1. of a (General and none of them have been hitherto pub- 

and Bibliographical Dictionary of the Fine lished. Such articles as have correctly ap- 
Arts; containing Explanations of ilie prin- peared in Hyincr, and our historians, are 
cipal Terms used in the Art of Painting, omitted in the present work. This publi- 
Sculplure, Architecture, and Engraving, cation, wliicb cannot fail to interest the 
in all their various branches ; Historical historian, the antiquarian, and the topo- 
Sketches of the Rise and Progress of their grapher, opens with a learned preface, and 
different Schools; Descriptive Accounts of an elegant dedication to His Jllajesty. 
the best Books and Treatises on the Fine "J'Jie Rev. Jlliles Jackson, of St Paul’s, 
Arts; and every useful topic connected Leeds, has a new edition of his Sermons 
therewith. By James Elmes, M.R.I.A. nearly ready, in 2 vols. duodecimo, inclu- 
Archifect. ding many new ones. 

Tliis Arork wDl consist of Six Parts, Journals of the Sieges of the Madras 
which, including an Index, Preface, Ac. Army, in^ie years 1617, 1616, and 1616, 

will form one handsome volume in 6vo. with Obs^atlons on the System accord- 

Mr Foster is preparing for publication, ing to which such Operations have usually 

two vols. of MSS. Letters, of the cclebra- been conducted in India, and a Statement 

ted John Locke, and other contemporary ofthe Improvements t!iatap]>caT necessary, 

writers. By Edward Lake, Ensign of the Honour- 

The Rev. W. Eastmead has nearly able I'^ast India Company’s Madras En- 

ready for publication, a Memoir of the lly- gincers. AVith an Atlas of Explanatory 

<cna's T)cn, lately discovered at Kirkdale, Plates. 

near Kirby-Moorside, with a History of A Scries of Naval Sketches, descriptive 
the latter place and its vicinity, to the dis- of a Sailor’s Life. Illustrated bythedraw- 

tance of fiheen miles. ings of fleorge Cnrckshank. Small 410, 

Fire-Side Scenes. By the Author of and coloured in costume. 

Baclielor and Married Man, &c. &c. 

EDINBURGH. 

Claims of the late Patrick Miller, Esq. trative of the Manners and Character of 
of Dalswinton, as Inventor of the Steam- the Inhabitants, with occasional observa- 
Boat, vindicated. By William Miller, late tions. By a Trader in the Town. 

Major in the Royid Regiment of Horse In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
Guards. lished, with embellishments, in one vo- 

An Account of the Life and Writings lume, large 6vo, Saint Baldred of the 
of Dr William Cullen, and also an Edition Bass, a Pictibh Legend; the Siege of Ber- 
of his Physiology, and of his Fiist Lines wick, a Tragedy; and other Poems and 
of the Practice of Physic; to which will Ballads, descriptive of East Lothian and 
be added various Original Papers, taken Berwickshire. By James Miller, 
from the unpublished Manuscripts of that Preparing for publication, in a neat vo. 
Au^oi. By John Thomson, M. D. lume, foolscap 6vo, Don Giovanni, and 
An Historical Sketch of the Town of other Poems. 

Hawick, and its Vicinity, including a num- Mr Galt has nearly ready for publiciV* 

ber of Circumstances and Anecdotes, illus- tion, a Novel, entitled Rothelan, 
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AUCHiTECTUiiE. Mcmoirs of the Court of Henry tlie 


Olympia, or Topography, illustrative of 
the Actual State of the Plain of Olympia, 
and the Ruins of the City (»f Elis. By 
John Spencer Stanhope, Esq. F.R.S. 
Imp. Fol. L.4. 4s. 

Observations on the rebuilding of lion- 
don Bridge, by John Seaward, Esq. 123. 

iiiOGUAruv. 

Some Account of the IJfe of Richard 
Wilson, Esq. R.A. with Testimonies to his 
Genius and Memory, and Remarks on his 
Landscapes. By T. ^Vriglit, Esq, L.l, 
78. hd. 

B.oyal Naval Biography, or Memoirs of 
all the Flag Officers, superannuated Rear* 
Admirals, retired (iuptains, Post Captains, 
und Commanders, &c. By .John Marshall, 
(B.) Lieutenant in tltc Royal Navy. Vol. 
11. Part 1. hvo, los. bds. 

Memoir of the Life and Character of 
the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, with spe¬ 
cimens of his Poetry and I/cttcrs, and an 
Estimate of his Genius and Talents, com¬ 
pared with those of his great contempora¬ 
ries. By James Prior, ICsq. ICs. 

c:HKiMISTttY. 

Chemical Recreations, a series of amu¬ 
sing and instructive experiments, to which 
are prefixed first lines of Chemistry, Ifimo. 
3s. 

rnrCATiov. 

The I'aidophilcan Syst»*m of Educa¬ 
tion applied to the Frcncli Jian|||agc. By 
J. Black. 

A Compendious Chart of Ancient His¬ 
tory and Biography, designed principally 
for the Use ot Voung Persons. By Mrs 
Jolm llurford, of Altrincham. 

Also a Brief Summaiy of Ancient His¬ 
tory, arranged in Pcntxls ; intended as a 
Companion to the above. To which is 
added, a Catalogue of all the Names insert¬ 
ed in the Chart. Hhno, 3s. half-bound. 

Part I, of Selections from Horace, with 
English Notes. For tlie Use of Schools. 

An Essay on Education, with a Chart 
of Education. By the Rev. John Evans, 
LL.D. Is. Gd. 

FIVE AItTS. 

Views in London and its Environs, com¬ 
prising the most interesting Scenes in and 
about the Alctroplis, from Drawings by J. 
AT. W. Turner, R. A. W. Callcot, R. A. 
F. Nash, and W. Wcstall, and engraved 
by J. C. Allan, No. 1.7s. Od. 10s. O'd. and 
14s. 

A Grammar of Drawing. By D. Bell, 
4to. 78. 

inSTORY. 

Venice under the Yoke of France and 
of Austria, with Memoirs of the Courts, 
* (lOvernnoentR, and People of Italy. By a 
Lady of Rank, flvo, 2 voK 


Great. 2 vols< 8vo, L.l, 4.f. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1823. 
8vo, IGs. 

I. AW'. 

A Discourse on tlie Study of the I.aws 
of England. By the Hon. Roger North, 
youngest Brother to Lord-keeper Guild¬ 
ford. Now first printed from the original 
AJS. in the Hargrave Collection; with 
Notes and Illustrations by a Member of 
the Inner Temple, and a Life and Por¬ 
trait of Roger North. 

A Digest of Pleading in Equity, with 
Notes of the Cases decided in the different 
Courts of Equity on that subject. By Ba¬ 
sil Montagu, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Plead¬ 
ing in (yivil Actions; comprising a Sum¬ 
mary View of the whole Proceedings in a 
Suit at liaw. By Henry John Stedman, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. l.'is. 

A Practical Treatise on the I.aw of Ball 
in Civil and Criminal Proceedings. By 
Charles Petersdorlf of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. L.l, Is. 

MEDH'INE and SirUGEBV. 

The IjOiulon Dissecutr; or. System of 
Dissections practised in the Hospitals and 
Lecture-Rooms of the Alctropolis, explain¬ 
ed by the clearest rules for the use of Stu¬ 
dents. Sixth edition. Tis. 

Formulary for the Preparation and Afodc 
of Emjdoying several new Remedies, name¬ 
ly, the Nu\ Vomica, Alorphinc, Ac. By 
tlic late C. T. Iladen. Translated from 
the French of ALijendie. Second edition, 
with numerous Alterations and Aihlitions. 
By llobley Dunglison, AI.D. Ac. 

On the Injuries of the Spine, and of the 
Thigh Bone, in two Lectures delivered in 
the School of Great W^indmiJl-strcct; the 
first, ill vindication of the Author’s Opi¬ 
nions against tlie Observations of Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart.; the second, to maintain the 
lute Mr John Bell's title to certain Doc¬ 
trines now advanced by the same Gentle¬ 
man : illuvtrated with nine engravings. By 
Charles Bell, Surgeon to the Aliddlcscx 
Hospital. 4to, nine engravings, His. 

TJie Village Doctor: or, Tlie Art of 
Curing Diseases rendered familiar and easy. 
By John Scott, M. 1). 3s Od. 

Observ.utions on the History and Treat¬ 
ment of the Opthalmia accompanying the 
secondary Forms of Lucs Venerea. Illus¬ 
trated by Cases. By Thomas Hewson, 
A.B. 8s. Cd. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Original Letters, illustrative of English 
History, including numerous Royal J^et- 
ters, from Autographs in llie British AIu- 
seuni, and one or two other Collections. 
With Notes and Illustrations. By Henry 
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JilJJis, F.R*S, See. S. A. Keeper of the 
A'lanuscripts in the British Museum. In 
3 vols crown 8vo, I^.l, His. 

A Descrij)tivc History of the Steam En¬ 
gine, by Jlobert Stimrt, Jisq. Civil Engi¬ 
neer. illustrated by Engravings of Eor- 
ty-Seven Steam-Kngincs, 8s. 

Dreams of Dulocruey ; or the Puritani¬ 
cal Obituary; an Appeal, not to the ro¬ 
mantic, but to the good sense of the Bri¬ 
tish public. By the Kev. (ieo. Wilson 
Bridges, Autliorof'*- A Voice from Ja¬ 
maica.’’ 2s. 

The Book of Fitllacies, by Jeremy Bcn- 
tham. Edited from the Author’s unfi¬ 
nished Manuscripts. By a Friend. 

Emancipation, or Practical Advice to 
British Slave-holders; with Suggestions 
for the General Improvement of West In¬ 
dia Aflairs ‘‘‘ Let interest, if no other 
motive will, prevaiL” By T. S. W'^inn, 
3s. fid. 

Mr Belsham’s Vindication of his New 
Translation and Exposition of the lilpistles 
of Paul from the Strictures in the Ailth 
Number of the Quarterly lleview. Is. (Jd. 

A Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
M.P. on the Suppression of Public Opi¬ 
nion in India, and the Banishmeiu with¬ 
out Trial of the two British Editors from 
that country by the Acting Governor-Ge¬ 
neral M‘'Adam. By a Proprietor of India 
Stock. 

A Second Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart. M.P. on the Suppression of Public 
Discussion in India. By a Proprietor of 
India Stock, 

Reflexions sur Ics dcrnicrcs Revolutions 
dc I’Europc. J’ar Monsieur le iMarquisdc 
Salvo, iMembre de plusicurs Societcs Jiitte- 
raires. 

The Library Companion; or, the Young 
Man’s (Tuidc and the Old Man’s Comfort 
in the Choice of a Library. By the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S. S. A. 

Typographia, or the Printer’s Instruc¬ 
tor ; including an Account of the Origin of 
Printing, with IBograpliical Notices of the 
Printers of England, from (Paxton to the 
close of the Sixteenth Century, A.C. &c. 
By J. Johnson, Printer. 2 vols. 32ino. 
Jj.l, Ids. 12mo, L.3. 8vo, L.4, 4s. bds. 

An Inquiry into the Princijdes of the 
Distribution of M'caltli most conducive to 
Human Happiness; applied to the newly 
proposed System of Voluntary Equality of 
W’ealth. By M^illiain Thompson. Hs. 

Human Subordination; being an Ele¬ 
mentary Disquisition concerning the Civil 
and Spiritual Power and Authority to which 
tliR Creator requires the submission of every 
human being. By Francis Plowden,L.C.D. 
(is. 

Nos. I. and II. of the Caricatures of Gill- 
ray ; with Historical and Political Illustra¬ 
tions, and compendious Biographical Anec¬ 
dotes and Notices. Each Part will contain 
nine coloured Plates, printed on imperial 


4to. and the whole be completed in nine or 
ten Parts. 10s. fid. 

The Alliance Dissolved; ora few Words 
to the Assured and Proprietors of modern 
Insurance Companies. Is. 

An Inquiry into the Studies and Disci¬ 
pline adopted in the two English Univer¬ 
sities, as pToparatory to Holy Orders in the 
Established Church; in a Letter respect¬ 
fully addressed to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, one of his Majesty’s Principal Secre¬ 
taries of State, and M. P. for the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. By a (iraduate. 2s. 

And Negro Emancipation; an Appeal 
to Mr Wilberforce. 

The Ketro.«pectivc Review, No. XTX. 
5s. 

Letters on the (’haracter and Poetical 
Genius of liord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. In one vol. post flvo. lOs. 
(id. hoards. 

A View of the Formation, Discipline, 
and Economy of Armies : with an Appen¬ 
dix, containing hints for Military Arrange¬ 
ments, in Actual Service. By Robert Jack- 
son, AI.D. 

NtlVETS AND TALKS. 

Tales of a Traveller. By the Author of 
the Sketch-Hook. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, -Is. 

Preference, a Novel. By Selina Daven¬ 
port, Autlior of Leap-Year. 2 vols. 12s, 

Rosaline De Verc. 2 vols. His. 

Sliadcs of Ciiaractcr; or, the Infant Pil- 
gritn. By the Author of Michel Kemp,” 

Cottage Dialogues,” Kc* 2 vols. lOs. 

Principle, a fashionahle 'J’ale. By Miss 
M-Leod, Aulhur of Talcs of Ton, 1st, 2d, 
and 3d aeries. 3 vols. L.l, 2s. 

Adam anil Eve. A Alargatc Story, 33. 

The Old English Drama, No. V., con¬ 
taining Love’s .Mistress, a Masque. By 
Thomas Ileywood. Crown 8vo, 2s. Cd.; 
fine, 4s. 

The Insurgent (’hief, or O’llalloran, an 
Irish Historical Tals of 171*8* J vols, 188. 

The Hermit in Edinburgh ; or Sketches 
of Manners, and Real Characters and 
Scenes in the Drama of Life. Ifts, 

My Children’s Diary; or the moral of 
the Passing Hour, a Tale for Vouiig Per¬ 
sons not under ten years of age. 1 vol. 
121110 . 

rOETHY. 

The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq.; 
with Notes and Illustrations by himseli 
and others. To which are added, a new 
lAfe of the Author, an Estimate of his 
Poetical Character and Writings, and oc¬ 
casional Remarks. By William Roscoe, 
Esq. 10 vols. Ovo, L.8. 

Athens, a Comedy in Verse, in Five 
Acts. 5s. 

The Czar. An Historical Tragedy. By 
Joseph Cradock, Esq. M. A. F. S. A. 4fl. 

A Monody on the Death of Lord Byron. 
By Thomas Maude, A- IE 

Married ami Single, a comedy, by J. 
Poole. 3s. 


9 
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Tbe Synod of Fortune, n Tragedy in 
five acts* Fvo. 3s« Bd* 

THEOLOGY* 

I^rd Byn>n*s Works, viewed in connex¬ 
ion with Christianity, and the obl^ations 
of Social liife; a Sermon delivered in HoU 
huid Chapel, Kennington, July 4, 1824, 
by the Rev, John Styles, D.D* Is. Gd. 

An Exposition of the Historical Wri. 
tings of the New Testament, with reflec* 
tibns subjoined to each Section. By the 
late Rev* Timothy Kenrick. M^ith a Me¬ 
moir of the Author. The second edition, 
lls. 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer, and Ad¬ 
ministration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, ac¬ 
cording to the use of the United Church of 
England and Ireland; together with such 
of uie Sunday Lessons as are taken from 
the Old Testament; with Notes. By Sir 
John Bayley, Knight 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
L* 1, 5s* 

Sixteen Lectures on the Influences of 
dhe Holy Spirit Delivered in the Parish 
Church of Sc Clave, Southwark, by the 
Rev. Thomas Mortimer, M. A. 10s. 6d. 
• The Clerical Portrait, a Study for a 
Young Divine. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Observations on the System of W csleyan 
Methodism, in a Letter to the Rev. H* 
Johnson, Superintendant of the Hull Cir¬ 
cuit By Mark Robinson. 8vo. 2b. Gd. 
sewed* 

Maturings Five Sermons on the Errors 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Bvo. 5s. 

The Substance of Two Discourses upon 
the Nature of Faith. By a much admired 
Prelate of the last century. Is. 6d. 

On the Excellence of the Liturgy; a Ser¬ 
mon delivered at the Annual Visitation, at 
Leeds, Jane 1824. By the Rev. Charles 
Mufigrave, M.A. Vicar of Whitkirk, York, 
shire, chaplain Co the Right Hun. Lord 
Vernon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambrige. Price Is. 

The Present Prosperous State of the 
Country, a Sermon, preached before the 
Worshipfid Company of Grocers, July IG, 
1824. By the Rev. W. H. Rowlatc, 
A.M. 

A Sermon on the Death of Lord Byron. 
By a Layman. In 8vo. Is. sewed, 

A Sermon, pieatdied in Lambeth Cha¬ 
pel, on Sun^y, June 25, 1824, at the 
consecration of Christopher l^ipscombe, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Jamaica, and of Wil¬ 


liam Hart Coleridge, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Barbadoes, and the Leeward islands. 

Calvinism and Arminianisni compared 
in their Principles and Tendency, or the 
Doctrines of General Redemption, Us held 
by the members of the Church of England, 
and by the early Dutch Arminians, exhi¬ 
bited in their Scriptural Evidence, and in 
their connexion with the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. By James Nichols* 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Richmond and its Vicinity, with a glance 
at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and 
Hampton Court. By John Evans, LL.D* 
Author of the Juvenile Tourist—Picture 
of Worthing—Excursions to Windsor, &c. 

VOVAOES AND TRAVELS. 

Joulhal of a Residence in Ashantee. 
By Joseph Dupuis, Esq. late his Britannic 
Majesty's Envoy and Consul fur that 
kingdom. Comprising Notes and Re¬ 
searches relative to the Gold Coast* 

A Voyage to Cochin China. By John 
White, Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. In 8vo, 10s. Gd. boards. 

Five Years* Residence in the Canadas; 
including a Tour through part of the Uni¬ 
ted States of America in the year 1823. 
By Edward Allen Talbolt, Esq. of the 
Talbult Settlement, Upper Canada* In 
2 vols. 8vo, L.l, Is. boards. 

The Three Brothers, or the Travels and 
Adventures of the three Sherleys, in Per¬ 
sia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c«, printed 
from original MS., with Additions and Il¬ 
lustrations from very rare Cuntettiporone- 
ous Works; and Portraits of Sir Anthony, 
Sir Robert and Lady Sherley. In crown 
8vo, 8s. 

Helen's Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. A 
Picture of Judaism in die century which 
preceded the advent of our saviour. Trans¬ 
lated from the (5erman of F. Strauss, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by the Translator. 

The History of Mexico, from the Spa¬ 
nish Conquest to the present era. By Ni¬ 
cholas Ahll, Esq. 10s. Gd. 

A Voyage to India; containing Reflec¬ 
tions on a Voyage to Madras and Bcngai, 
in 1812, in the sihp Lonach; Instructions 
for die Preservation of Health in Indian 
climates: and Hints to Surgeons and Own¬ 
ers of Private Trading Ships, By James 
Wallace, surgeon of the Lonach. 

Letters written from Colombia during 
a journey from Caraccas to Bogota, and 
thence to Santa Martha, 1828* 


EDINBURGH. 


Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 
the Author of The Trials of Margaret 
Ljoduy* Fourth Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6(L 
Edinbozgh Christian ^tractor, 
Ol^VIIl.) for Augttsti and No. 
IE for Sep^ber. 

The Edinbwh Review, or Critical 
JmiHud* No* 7 jKJ^ 3C* July, 1824. Gs. 
The E£nbdrgb Jounud ^Science, No. 
• * - m.A.M « *<r1nhiiinir a View of 


the Progress of Discovery in Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, Chemistry, Natural History, &c. 
Conducted by David Brewster, IjL.D. 
F.R.S. Lond. Sec* R.S. Edin. &c, &:c. 
With the assistance of several other gen¬ 
tlemen, eminent in sdence and literature. 
7s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Intended Restoration 
of the Parthenon of Athens, as the Na¬ 
tional Monmneot of Scotland. 8vj, 5s. 
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The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical ' 
Journal; exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important Discoveries in 
J\^edici^e^ Surgery, and rbarm^cy. No. 
L-XXXI. Ileing tlie fuvuth number of a 
New Series. October 1, 1«24. 6s. 

Discourses, selected from the Manu¬ 
scripts of the late llobcjt Boog^ D. D. 
Minister of the Abbey Parish of Paisley. 

1 vol. 12s. 

Exotic Flora, Part XV., containing 
Figures and DesniptioT's of New, Pare, 
cr oUierwisc Interestiijg Exotic Plants, 
especially of such as arc dc'-erving of being 
eultivated in our (Jardens; together with 
Kemarlcs upon tlidr (generic and Sjicciiic 
Characters, Natural Orders, History, (Cul¬ 
ture, Time of Flowering, &:c. I-y William 
Jackson Honker, L1?.D., &c. bvo. 

The Buccaneer, and other Poems. By 
John Malcolm. 12irio, Os. 

The European Keview. No. IIT. 

A Practical (Juide to the Composition 
and Application of the Englirh Liungoage- 
By Peter Smith, ovo, 10s. Od- 

The Royal Scottish IMiostrclsy ; being a 
4’ollection of the loyal Effusions occasioned 
by IJis Majesty’s Visit to Scotland. 5s. 

Hints respecting tlio Improvement of the 
liiterary and Scientific Education of (’an- 
didates for the Degree of Doctor of j\Icdi- 
cinc, in the University of Jidinburgh. By 
ii (iraduatc of Kmg’s College, Aberdeen. 

Traditions of lOdinburgh. By Robert 
Chambers. No. IT, 2 h. 

Select Views in (ircece. By 11. AV. AFil- 
liams, Esq. No. 11. 12s. Proofs, E. 1. Is. 

A Selection of Tunes, in four PartS) 
ndupted to tlie Psalms and Paraphr.ases of 
the (,’liurch of Scotland. By John Knott, 
Teacher of Singing, Edinburgh, ils. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Biblica. A Select Inst of 
Books on Sacred Literature, with Notices 
Pdographical, Critical, and Bibliographi¬ 
cal. By Al'illtam Ormc, Author of Re¬ 
mains of.John Owen, D.D. IJvo, 12s. 

The Leith and London Smack and Steam 
A'acht (Juide; comprehending a copious 
'I’opographical descaption of the Coast be¬ 
tween London, Ijcith, and Aberdeen; a 
correct Tabic of Distances from Point to 
l^oint; and an Appendix, containing many 
necessary Lists; forming at once an agree¬ 
able and useful companion to tbe voyage 
between these ports. 12mo, fts. hds. 

The Edinburgh Philosopliical Journal, 
conducted by Robert .Tamesor,Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural History, Lecturer of Mi¬ 
neralogy, and Keeper of ilic IMuscum in 
the University ofEdinburgh ; No. XXII. 
7 s. fid. 

Atlas of Scotland. Containing Argylc- 
shirc, on two Sheets. No. XIll. 10s. (Jd. 

Elements of Phrenology, By George 
Combe, President of the Phrenological So¬ 
ciety. With two Engravings. 12mo, 4s. 

Third Report of Uic Directors of the 
i^chool of Arts. Cvo, Is. 

The WotIwr of Jonathon Swift, D. D. 

Vol. XVI. 


Dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin; containing 
additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, ntn 
hithcru» published; with Notes, and a Life 
of the Author, By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Second Edition, with considerable Addi¬ 
tions. in vols, fivo, 

“ Tlic Editor has obtained the advan¬ 
tage of consulting several of the Original 
Ivcttcra of Dean Swift, and even adding to 
the number two or three not hitherto pub¬ 
lished, under the following Ktngular cir¬ 
cumstances :—These valuable documents 
were in possession of the late 'I’heopliilus 
riv/ift, Esq., who dying in furnislied lodg¬ 
ings in London, his papers appear to have 
fallen into the hands of persons totally in¬ 
capable of estimating their value. Many, 
indeed, by fur tlw; greater part, were treat¬ 
ed as ordinary waste paper, and the rest 
were'Raved from the same fate by Mr 
Smith, a gentleman of taste and liberality,' 
uho was. much grieved and surprised at 
the condition in whicli he discovered the 
correspondence of ywift and of Pope, and 
several of the miscellaneous Poems of tlic 
former. Several of these arc still in the 
Editor’s hands, being confided to him by 
the liberality of Mr Smith, now absent on 
the Continent. There can be no question 
of tlieir originalily, but they do not contain 
niucli that has not been already published. 

. Al’^hat additions Mr Smith’s papers have 
iifiorded to this Second Edition of the Dean 
of Saint P.'ttrick’s Works, are acknowled¬ 
ged w'hcrc these are inserted .”—Preface to 
the Sceoud Rdiiioiu 

A Sermon preached before the Society 
in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, (Incorporated by Royal Char¬ 
ter,) at tlicir Aimiversary Meeting, in the 
High (’Imrch of Edinburgh, on Thursday, 
June :M, 1824'. By the Rev. Stevenson 
Macgill, D.D. Professor of Divinity in the 
llniversity of Glasgow. To which is sub¬ 
joined an Appendix. Is. fid. 

The Aberdeen Directory, 1324-25. 2s- 
fid. 

liCtter to the Landed Proprietors of 
Scotland, on the Bills entitled, an Act for 
better regulating the Forms of ProceM 
the (Courts of Law in Scotland. By Sir 
A. Muir Mackenzie, Bart, of Delvine. 1«. 

A TreatUe on the Office and Duties of 
a Sheriff in Scotland; embracing the 
Governing Rules of Law; to which are 
appended, Compendiums ^ the Election 
Laws, the Poor Lawn, the Game Laws* 
&c. By R. (lark, WrhM, 128. 

System of Geographj^by M. Malte- 
Brun, editor of the “ Annies des Voy¬ 
ages,” &,c. Vol. V. Part I. (>d* 

Plan of the Vicinity of Edinburgh, 
1824, in a case. 2s. fid. 

The Christian Minwtry ; or Exdtc- 

ment and Direction in Ministerial Dutiw, 

extracted from various authors. By 

liam Tnnes, Minister of the GuepeJjrKtui^ 

burgk^ Post 8yo, fis. boards. ’* 41 ., 

• '* -*1 ■* 
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MONTHLY EEGISTEB. 


[[Sept. 


WhenL 
lat,,. 32a. Od. 
2 d, ... 27 s. 0 ( 1 . 
3d,...2ls. Od. 


EDINBURGH—15. 


Barley 
l8t,...25s. Od. 
2d, ..,23s. Od. 
ad, .,.20s. Od. 


Oats. 

Ist,. 20 s. 6 d. 

2d,.18s. Od. 

«ld,.....>los* Od. 


Average £1, 7«« Id. 7*12th8. 


Pease & Beans. 
1st,13s. Od. 
2d,17S( Od. 
ad, .16s. Od. 


Mutton . . • 
Veal .... 
Pork .... 
I^amb, per quarter 
Tallow, per stone 


Os. 

4(1. 

to 

Os. 

Bd. 

Os. 

4d. 

to 

Os. 

Gd. 

Os. 

Gd. 

to 

Is. 

Od. 

Os. 

4d. 

to 

Os. 

Gd. 

Os. 

9d. 

to 

2 s. 

Gd. 

5s. 

Od. 

to 

7s. 

Od. 


M 

Quartern liOaf . 
Potatoes (20 lb.) 


3d. 

Od. 


IVheat 


1st, ....3N. Od. 

1 st 

2 d, .... 27 s. Gd. 

2 ( 1 , 

3d, ..,.2is. Od. 

3d, 

BTieat. 


1st, ••.•31a. Gd. 

Ist, 

2d, ....28s. Od. 

2 d, 

3d, ....228. Od. 

3il, 


Barley 


• • » 


. Os. fJd. to Os, 

. Os. tW. to Os. 

Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to Os. Od- 
Salt ditto, per stone U>s. Od. to (N. Od. 
Ditto, per lb. . . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 

Eggs, per dozen . Os. 3d. to Os. Oil. 

HADDINGTON—10. 

OI.D. 

Pease. 

1st, ....205. Od. 

2d, ....iSs. Od. 

3d, ...Mia. Od. 


23s. Od. 
20 r. Od. 


Beans. 

1st, ....2t>s. Od. 
2d, Od. 

3d, ....Kis. <kt. 


Bariev. 


Oats. 

Ist; ...22s. Od. 

2d.20s. Od. 

3d, ....lOs. Od. 

NEAV. 

Oats. 

Ist, ... 13s, Od. 

2d, ... 17s. Od. 

3d, ... l.'js. (kl. 

Average £1, ^s. 3d. 4-iaths. 

Average Prices of Corn in Englant} and Wahs^from Ihc Hctm ns received in the Week 

ended Ttk Srplember. 

Wheal, 57*. 8d.—Barley, .■52s. Id.—Oats, 23s. 2J.—ilye, 34s. Id.—Beans, 53s. lid.—Pease, 30s. 8d. 
London^ Corn Exchange^ Sept, 6*. 


21s. Od. 
10s. Od. 


Pease. 

1st, ... mbS. Od. 
2 d, ... —s. 0 ( 1 . 
«ld, ... 11 . -S. Od. 


1 st, 

2 d, 

3d, 


Beans. 

•...• “^s. Od. 
—s. Od. 

I.... “S. (Id. 


nr, 

WiKiat, red, now 38 to 42 


Pine ditto 
Oupendine ditto 
l>ltto, , . . 

White, old . 
Fine ditto . • 
tsuporfiiic ditto 
l)i(to, , , 
Ilyc . . . . 
Harley, 

Fine ditto . . 
Suiierfiiie ditto 
Malt • » • . 
Fine . . . • 
Pease . 
Majile • • , 


4.3 to 48 
52 to 58 

— to —! 
40 to 43 
45 to 48 

55 to 55 

— to¬ 
ss to 34 
26 to 28 
29 to 50 
31 to 32 
5.1 to 56 

56 to 60 
•13 to 55 
36 to 58 


8. 8 

Maple, — to — 

White pease • .I,? to 37 
Ditto, boilers . .18 to 40 
|Small noans,new.16 to 40 
ipitto, old . . — to — 
jTick ditto, new .10 to .13 
Ditto, old • 

Feed oats • . 
iJ'ino ditto . • 

Poland ditto • 
iFnie ditto . , 

Potato ditto . 

Fine ditto . , 

Seolfh . . . 

Hour, per sack 
Ditto, seconds 


— to¬ 
ll) to IR 
10 to 2] 
18 to 19 
20 to 2.1 
20 to 2 i 
2.1 to 24 
25 to 27 
50 to 55 
45 to 50 


Must White,. . 

— Brown, new 10 to 16 
Tares, per bsh. 5to 9 0 
Sanfoln,(ierqr.42to 46 0 
Tumijw, bsh. 6 to 10 0 

— Ked & green — to — 

— Yellow, 0 to 0 0 
^raway, cwt 50 to 58 0 
Canary, per qr. 58 to 65 O 


Seeds^ tj-c. 
s. St d» 

7 to 12 OiYIempseed 


s, s. d, 
, . • , - — to — 0 

Linseed, crush. 38 to 48 0 
|— Ditto, Feed 47 to 51 0 
Rye Grass, . 22 to 55 0 
Ribgrass, . . 40 to 60 0 
t'lovor, red cwt.50 to 85 0 
I— White ... 57 to 86 0 
Coriander . .7 6 to 10 0 
Trefoil ... .6 0 to 18 U 


8* dt 

Wheat, per 70 Ih. 


Liverpool^ Sept. 3. 


Kng. 

Old . . . — 
Waterford 6 
Drogheda 6 
Dublin 7 
Scotch . . 7 
Irish ... 5 
Bunded .4 
Barley, per 60 lbs. 
Eng. ... 4 4 to 
jScotch • 4 0 to 

Irish . . 5 9 to 

[Oats, per 45 lb. 
Kng. ... 2 10 to 
Irish ... 2 6 to 
Scotch pota.S 10 to 


3 to 
0 to 
6 to 
6 to 
Oto 

5 to 
9 to 

6 to 


8 


7 

7 

8 
8 


d\ A. d. 8, 

.\mcr.p. 196 lb. 
6'Swcct,u.S. 21 Oto 23 
OlDo. in bond — 0 to — 


i 

5 


0 


4 

4 

4 


5 


.1 

2 

5 


Uye,T)crqr..15 Oto58 

■ Jlie 


0 


610 
0 to 


Rape Seed, per last, £21 to £25. 


Maltfiier b. 8 
|—Middling 8 
Beans,per q. 

English .5) 0 to 40 
Irish . . 33 0 to 58 
Rapesced, p.l. nominal. 
iPoase.groya) 0 to 32 
I— White .40 Oto 44 
Flour, English, 
[).2401b.finc45 Oto50 
rish, 2ds 44 0 to 48 


CM 

9 


6 


0 


Ol 

0 


0 

0 


Sour bond 18 0 to 20 0 
Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
English 28 0 to .10 0 
Scotch . . 27 0 to 30 0 
Irish ... 23 0 to 28 0 
Bian,p.2llb.O 9 to 11 0 

Patter^ Beef 

Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Belfast, new 84 0 to 85 0 

Waterford . 77 0 to 7‘i 0 
(’ork,pic.2d, 75 0 to 76 0 
5d<lry 70 Oto— 0 
Beef, p. ticrce. 

!— Mess 65 


) 0 to 70 0 
I— p. oarrcl 48 0 to 50 0 
Pork, p. bl. 

— Mess . 76 0 to 78 0 

I— Middl. . 73 0 to 75 0 

Bacon, p. cwt. 
C>|Shortmids.48 0 to 52 0 
Sides . . 46 0 to 48 0 

lams, dry, 50 0 to 56 0 
Green . . 58 0 to 43 0 
•ard,r(l.p.c. 42 0 to 45 


mekly Price of Stocks, fron. 2dto2M August, “ “ “ “ 



Bank 


3 per cent, reduced,. 
S per cent, consols,^ 
3| per cent consols,. 

4 per cent, consols,. 


New 4 per cent consols, 
India stock, 
bonds, 


Exdieqaer bills, 


Exchequer bills, sm. 
for acc, 



•k • 


2d. 


23BJ 
923 2 
91 If 2i I 
lOlf 

1014 
105? i 
284 
83 pr. 

42 39 pr. 
39 pr. 

921 If 2i 


9th. 


944 

93i 


i 


lOli 

lOCJ 


i 


62 pr. 

3G 41 pr. 
32 34 pr. 
93.1 4 


lOtli. 
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1 -1 . V , r* iwim, 7 j lo 

dnd, Cadiz, :ioJ. BUboa, ,V) 4 . llarcclomi, ;J5. .Seville Sfli mhr^hur ‘hn 
«c«r Doubloons, X3.15: (W. New Dollars, 4s. lOld. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. WJ. 


SUGAR, Muw, 

1*. l)ry Brown, • cwt. 
Mid. gcMMl, and line mid. 
*ine and very fine, . , 

Hcflnctl Doiih. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . 

««nglc ditto, . 

Jniall . . . 
Large ditto, ... . 

-.Lrushed Lumpp, . , 

Jainiuea,. cwt. 
Ortl. gixKl, ami fine otd. 
Rood, and due mid. 
Dutch Triace and veryord. 

Ord, gooit, and fine ord. 
„.Mid. pood, and fine mid. 
M Domingo, .... 

Pimento (III Uoud,) . . . 
faPIllIT.S. 

Jam. Rum, ICO.P.gall. 

Brandy,. 

Geneva, . , , 

Grain Whisky, , , 

WINES, 

('larct, 1st GrowtliS,hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 
SpaniHh White, butt, 
Tcncriflh, pipe, 

Madeira, ...... 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
Fiondurns, .... 

Gainpeachy, . . . 
KUSTK!, Jamaica, . . 

Cuba,. 

INDIGO, Caraceas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine.fout. 

Ditto Oak,. 

PiirLstiaiisand (dutpaid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, , 

St Domingo, ditto, . . 
TAR, Amoncan, brl. 

Archangel. 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW. Uus.Vel.Ciin.U 
Home melted, . . . 

HEMP, Polish Rhino, ton. 
Pel ersburgh. Clean, . , 
FLAX. 

KigaThics. &Druj.nak. 

Dutch. 

Irish. 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petcrsbiirgh Firsts, cwU 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, , , 
MontrudI, ditto, . 

Pot, 

OIL, Whale, , tun, 

Cml. 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 

Middling, . . . 

Inferior, . , . 

COTTONS, Rowed Georg. 

Sea Jsland, line, 

^ (»0(kI, 

Middling, . , 

Oomcrara mid Berbice. 

West India, . 

Pcrnainbufo, 

Maraiihoin, 


PIIICES CUKMxNT, Srpi. II. 


LEITH. 

.W to 


fiO 

70 

102 

90 
H2 
HO 
33 
25 G 
50 
60 
8U 


122 

9 

2s 0 
3 0 
2 0 
1 6 

40 

32 

31 

27 

40 

£10 

8 

7 

9 

lOs 
2 4 
2 9 
2 2 
1 0 
1 6 
19 

n 0 
10 


35 

36 
40 

37 


50 

33 


17 

40 

39 

35 

22 

*7 

3* 

4 


61 
70 

115 I — 


101 

8) 

84 

3K 

26 

fil) 

80 

100 


126 

JO 


3 6 
2 3 

4 0 


55 

2!i 

0 

0 


8 
11 
11s 6 

2 H 

3 3 

2 7 
1 6 

3 6 
20 


17 6 
U 

6 . 

41 


50 

lOO 


74 


GLASGOW. 
54 
60 


«7 

82 

78 

23 9 

59 

80 

59 


7i 


W I 


8 0 8 10 


1 3 
1 6 


37 

38 


1 

3 


40 

56 

21 

4* 

0 7j 
J 4 
1 2 
1 1 
0 10 
0 9 


41 

22 


1 6 ' 
I 5 
J 

1 O' 
0 10 


0 104 OIU 
0 104 0 11 


(V. 

LIVERPOOL. 

1 LONDON. . 

57 

50 

53 

55 

56 

62 

56 

61 

57 

65 


— 

70 

66 

71 

*“ 



— 


■“ 



80 

90 

96 



80 

90 

B1 



76 

Hi 

80 

— 


82 

BK 


— 




a 

22 6 

26 

26 


— 

411 

50 

51 

57 

76 

.52 

(iS 

5S 

67 

D5 

70 

BS 

80 

102 

— 

S5 

50 



76 

54 

66 



— 

70 

H2 

_ 


“■ 

55 

56 

62 

61 

8 

7 

74 

— 


0 

Is lid 25 0(1 

Is7d 

2k 0 




2 4 

3 H 


- 

— 

1 4 

1 9 


“ 

— 

— 

— 

- 


^ 1 

£43 

£50 



—• 

— 



— 

M. 

— 



1 

M* 

22 

S8 


1 

» 

mm. 


[) 

: £K 5 

8 15 

£7 

7 15 


K 10 

9 U 

7 

7 10 

• 

9 5 

9 10 

8 10 


- 

8 10 

B 15 

6 0 

8 "o 

• 

10 0 

10 10 

9 

10 0 

• 

98 0 

10s 6 

11 6 

14 6 

• 



—» 


• 


— 

— 



— 




1 

0 12 

1 2 

0 10 

1 0 

3 

1 7 

2 10 

1 9 

2 0 


15 0 

16 0 

13 0 

11 0 

- 



15 G 





JI 0 


« 

36 6 


3.> 0 

35 3 


— 


29 0 


» 

.... 

•• 

£41 0 



39 

40 

36 0 

36 15 


— 

M. 

£52 10 

I.M 


— 

— 

50 

65 


MW 

— 





— 

— 

— 


— 


11 





36 



38 6 

39 

39 



31 6 


39 

mmm 


— 

WM 

21 

22 


— 


20 

20 10 

4 


0 8 

0 74 


4 

0 3} 

0 5 

1 ® 

0 5 

4 

0 2 

0 2^ 

0 24 

0 2jJ 

4 

0 8 

0 04 

7 

0 84 


1 3 

1 5 

1 0 

1 H 


1 04 1 2 



1 

} 

1 2 




0 104 

1 05 

0 10 

0 114 


2 

10 

0 9 

0 104 

1 

0 114 

1 0 

0 11 

0 10 


0 10^ 

0 lU 

0 JO 

0 U4 
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CScpt. 


4 

iMkteokolooical Tarle, extracted from the Register kept at Edinhurgh^ in (he 

Observatoty^ CullonMlh 


N.3.--TIic Observations are made twice every dav. at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after* 
noon,—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Ue*5isU'r 
.Tiiermoinctcr. 


July- 




Thcr. Ilarom 


AlUu'h. 

Thci. 


Wind, 


.iJWi A.60\ 
/J.V) M.5‘1/ 
.'JT.l A.fil \ 
.1(18 M.CO/ 
.ICS A.C()> 
.'J.K) M.CO 1 
.rm A. ()‘j > 
,OSl M.Cl) 
,(;7> A.5L11 
675 M.OO/ 
ti7'2 O') \ 

,615 M.62 / 
.V).') A.fiO) 
AM M.61 ) 

. ().* A. 61 X 

.•/JO / 

A. (.7 I 
.fijs M.f.T f 
„VJ0 A. 61 \ 
.(iJi: M.CJf 
.OVt A.Co \ 
•A.jO IVl.O.'i » 
.51J A. 6." 1, 
.5S0 M.6‘J > 
.7.)1 A.C'J ) 
.67.'> M-.O'! J 
.6 j6 A.67\ 
..070 M.71 / 
A. 711 
.606 M.66/ 
.O.yj A. 66 \ 
,15i) M.61 / 



M..0}> 
A. is 
M..0H 
A. 51 
1VI.6‘J 
A. .O'J 
M.(>.7 
A. ,00 
M..07 
A. .00 


Cblc. 


Dull, with 
hlirs. r.iin. 
Fair, witli 
!>unsh.wann. 
Aftern.thnn. 


Idr light, rain. 


NW. 


Fmc.b.slirh, 

.iftc‘m.i,unr>li. 


(Jble. Dull,butfair. 


Cblc. 


IC’ble. 


INVV, 


Foren.sunsh. 
aftern. rain. 
Foren. dull, 
h.tainaflcrti. 
Foren. fair, 
iftcrn. shry. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Morn, cold, 
day sunsh. 
Dull, (.light 

I ran), mom. 
Foren. dull, 
h.raiii aftern, 


uly 17 { 
18{ 
191 
20 1 
21 1 
22 1 
25 1 
241 
. 2.51 
2G| 
27 { 


k.’ble. 


Ditto. 


Fair, sunsh. 
very warm. 
Fair, with 
sutishiiie. 


\. 4H 

\i.r>o 

\.4U 

M..57 

\.4l 

A. ,51 

VI.6J 

\.49 

M.6.5 

A..31 

M.65 

\. i)6 

M.62 

A. 47 

M..58 

\.46 

M..)9 

A. 16 

M..)6 

A. IS 

M..51) 

A. 45 

M.5S 

A. .».3i 

M.(.0 

\. 1 ».J 

M..V) 

A. 14 

M.51 


2y.9.3(: 

.99*' 

.999 

.50.21(: 

19.5 

.101 

.102 

.101 

29.999 

. 99 ;. 

.97(- 

.82i! 

.76.5 

.67(. 

..580 

..582 

.48S 

.64.3 

.791 

.816 

.84] 

.9.78 

.9.54 

.9.5.5 

.SIS 

,728 

..670 

.'.()0! 

.575 


A.64\ 
M.(il / 
A. 6.3 ) 
M.6(.; 


x\W. 


A. 611 
.M.66/ 
A. 671 
M.67 j 


\.6()\ 
M.68 r 
5,67 i 
M.68 / 
A. CM \ 
M.66 / 


Dull, h. Ml. 
rain aftern. 
t’lear & iluU 
alurnatcly. 
Foron.suirsili 
dull aftern. 
Dull, morn, 
nficr.sunsh. 
Clear sunsli. 


A. 64 
MCI) 
61) 
M.61 / 
0.) \ 
M.61 / 


!Cblc. 


Cldc. 


very warm. 
Dull morn, 
day sunsh. 
.Shrs. morn, 
day sunsh. 
Morn. cold, 
day sunsli. 
Day chili. 
h..shrs.even, 
Foren. fair, 
.iltcrn. dull. 


A. 6.1) 
M.(il / 
\.6.3\ 
,M.6l/ 


Cblc. 


V. (i.3 \ 
M.61 1 
V. (.0 ) 
M..59 / 
A. 6.31 
M.64 / 


DayMinbhine 

Day suush. 
shT'i. CVC’J, 
Dull, but 
fair. 

ItaiM foren. 
fair aftern. 
Fair, suiish. 
ami warm. 


Ditto. 


Average of Rain, 1.980 Inches. 



Wind 


AtUicli. 

I'hL'T. li.*iroiT). Thcr. 'Wiml. 


Aug. l| 


29.664 


X 

^ { A.58 
^ ( M.17 
\ A. 51 

6 ] 

\ .\..».5 

0j I M. la 

* \ A..VI 
u i M.I6 
^ \ \.60 

1 A. 3.9 
10 { 


% 

12 I 

15 { 

14 { 

15 

16 • 

I 


Cble. 


Cblo. 


Cble. 


Kan', with 
fiiinshine. 
Dull, with 
ram after, 
ftain most 
part of day. 

Ditto. 


Cble. 


Sliowcry for 
the day. 
Dull, with 
^h. nun. 
Dull, but 
Cait, w.irm. 
>uns.h. and 


Cblc. 


warm. 

Morn. .show, 
diy fair. 
l''orcn, dull, 
iftern. smish 
Dull and 
suiish. alter. 
rUu.Ar light, 
with hall. 
Morn, uold, 
lUy fair. 

Day fair, 
h. rain night. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 




Clumgeablc. 




IS.999 


.5.58 A. 60 
9.,7SIi M.IjO 
.529 A. .39 
.570, M.58 
.689'A. 5S 
S 
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AcrHABUTiCAt. List of FiNOLisu BANKiiurTCiES, announced between the 20th 


of June*, iuid 2 O 1 I 1 of August, 11134 ; 

Air, U. Lower Fast SniiHUu'M, winc-mrrcbaiit. 
Aldnt, T. Biiriton, St.lt\l)^ll^ln^e, earthenware- 
manufacturer. 

Alleh, W. (»nvuwiih, coal-mcrrtiant. 

Andrew. (1. Maiiehester, merchant. 

Archer, J. Lynn, draper. 

Atkinson, W. I'lementS-Lme, merchant 
Aiivtiu, K. netlford-plaee, C’oinmerei^-road,baker. 
Uarher, J. lUimp-row, si tuke's, ehiiiam*n* 
llardwel]. G. Ihnigay, Imeri-drajier. 

Barker, T. Modtxmfn, i.«.ie''ster8hire, corn-factor. 
Ttarnard, J. G. Slviimer street, printer. 

Hatter, W. lIunley-OD-'riianies, jjrocer. 

Battey, W. und F. si.iH ,ij, hoot-makers. 

Bennett, It Woodtord, I'ssex, blacksmith. 

Birks, K, Shetheld, gioeer, 

Blnckhuni, T» Se.icoinbc, Cheshire, tca^Rardens- 
keeper. 

Bra<ld(K'k,J.VV, Portsmouth, inusical-inslrumcnt- 
sfller, 

Blake, J. Coaslitution-row, .StPaucr.is, hoot-ma¬ 
ker. 

Blakey, T. Mould-giecn, Yorkshire, fane^-iiuinu- 
faelurtr. 

Blundell, 11. LheijvKd. distiller. 

Bower, J. jun. Wiinislow, Cncshire, cotton-spin¬ 
ner. 

BoutMlle, \V. II. ‘vMersgate-street, goldsmith. 
Brett, It Temple pi lee,'L’{iU'Kf'iar*>-road, tailor. 
Brooks, II. Oldlimi. tcUiiashirc, sliop-kcoper. 
Brown, G, Begi'i*-street, uphoUterer. 

Brettargh, J. al.uiehesler, laereh.int. 

Brown, .l.Waterhio-ivhari, .Stiand, coal-mcrcluuit. 
Burn, W.'rinec-tuiii court, Milcs‘-kuie, Cauon- 
strcct, wiiie-mcrehriiit 
('apiiiig, J. Holloway, innkeopcr. 

Chandler, J. Saiulwieh, eorii-lactor. 

Chorloy, T. Bristol, cordw.uner. 

Cluet, It. J.iveipool, 8oai>-boiler. 

Collingwood, W. N.tnderland, baker. 

Cohen, S. Holywcll-sireet, Shoreditch, lincn-dm- 
per. 

Crage. J. Saliusburj’, Laueashirc, cotton-spuiner. 
Crawford, W.jiin. Che.ipside. 

Ciitchlcy, .1. Manchester, spint-mereI*ai.U 
Crooke. Buriilcj, Lancashire, cottoii-spinncr. 
Devey, W. Holiaiiil-sLreet, Blackfiiars’-road, coal- 
mci chant. 

Dewp, B. 'r. LcchLidc, GUmccstcrsliirc, mercer 
and draper. 

Driver, J. Knowl-grccn, Dutton, Lancashire, cot^ 
ton-spiiinei, 

Diifl, J. (floueis^er, drajicr. 

Duliois, C. King-street, i tnent-Gardcn, auction¬ 
eer. 

Eaton, S. and T. Sheflicld, cutlers. 

Krringtoii, G. andC. D. Nichoils, Croydon, deal¬ 
ers. 

E\aiih, II. Lower Ea^t Smithlield, oil-merehant. 
Faweeil, 11. and J. Atkinson, Albion placc, Bai- 
tholoniew ('lose, eoloui-mon. 

Field, S. L. Maitm's-lanc, Comion-strect, silk-ma- 
nufaetiirer. 

Ficldmg, J. MoUr.im in Longdcndale, Chcsliirc, 
eoriMlcaler. 

Fry, VV. 'Pype-street, letter-founder. 

Gihhms. 'V. JIolj well street, Westminster, scaveu- 
ger. 

Gibson, d. LiverpiKJi, merebnnt. 

Gilbert, E. LivcrpiN^I, spuiinncrelumt. 

Goiiipcrtz, II. Claphaui ioad. meiclunC 
Green, T. Vassal-vow, Ki'iinmgton, builder. 
t,reeu, W. Welliiigborougli, Nortliainplonshiic, 
carpenter. 

(jiecn. J. Boss, innholder. 

Grunsb.'iw, G. UlacKburn, grocer. 

Hair, .T. Scotswood, Norihiiml)Crland, coal-Ur- 
inaniifaeiurcr. 

Ualse, T. Bristol, ebcmist. 

Harilmg, R. Bristol, tiinlier-mcTchant, 

Harnett. E. and .1. J. Kelly, Lower Shadwcll, 
cual-inerclunts. 

Harrison, J. Padiham, Lancashire, cotton-spin¬ 
ner. 

Haskew, J, Cock-hill, Stepney, tobacco-manufae- 
tiirer. 

Hendrick, J. Liverpool, watch-maker. 


extracted from the lioiulon Gazette. 

Ilieks, IT. \V. Connaucht-mews, horse-dealer. 
liiUon, W. BTixUm hill, stage-eoach-masUT. 
lloKigb, (1. Sue-Ume, tea-tlealer. 

HoUlswoitb, H. Caleulta, ^ orkshire, llax-spinncr. 
Hull, F. Piecadiliy, tavern-ki'ciHT. 

Holi, ( 1 . Lolhbury, hat-uianufacturcr. 

Hooker, .1. .sliceiness, wuollen-drH)ter. 

Ihiut, G. Leie(>ster-s([uare, linen-draper. 

Izod, J. Londou-road, auctioneer. 

Japha, D. M. (^ilebestcr-strect, Savage-gardens. 
Johnson, J. Stoke-upoii-Trent, Stalfoolshirc, gro* 
eer. 

Johnson, J. aiulj. Davies Ferry-wharf, Vauxhall, 
coal-meiehants. 

Jones, J. LIvcriKK)!, brrwor, 

Kentish, N. L. St Michael, near Winchester, dealer 
and ch<ipm.in. 

Kershaw, A. Ramsbottoin, Lancabhirc, timber, 
dealer. 

Lairijb B. Fcnehurch-strect, ship-owner. 

LawUin, J. Rob. Cross, Saddleworth, wool-stap¬ 
ler, Yorkshire. 

Lees, J. N. W'lgan, linen-draper. 

Lowricston, D. Manor-row, RoUicrhithc, mastcj 
mariner. 

Maoiicorgc, W. Lower Forc-strcct, Lambeth, 
brewer. 

M'itae, J. LiveriKiol, grocer. 

Marehant, 'F. Btighton, iuiHci» 

Marshall, .1. Black-Horse-yard, GrayVlmi-Lano, 
bo\-inakcr. 

Marim, J. liceelc^, farmer. 

Matthews, B. i banibei-street, Goodmau’s-ficlds, 
luiuor-incrchaiit. 

Meek, E. Knaresboroogh, linen-merehant. 
Mogford, 11. C^a^e^ ftrccl, btnmd, tinloj. 

Moore, N. Wigan, bop aiul sced-ilealer. 

Mootly, W. Holywcll-row, Shori'diteli, carman. 
Moigiin, \V. l.ianally, butcher. 

Munk, W. M'aiwiek-placc, Whitc-rross-strcet, 
dealer iii sjirucc. 

Natlijn, N. and W. Mansel-street, Uooiluian’s- 
Helds, <iuill-mcr<‘haiils. 

Neise, M. G. I’arhament-strcet, aceoutremenU 
makei. 

Newal, J. Ueacnii^licld, Bucks, draper. 

Newbold, W. Bouveric-street, Fleet-street, tailor. 
Nicholson, H. Plymouth, wine-mcrcliaut. 
Nichols, F. oilcy, Yorksliire, eorn-inetchant. 
Noyec, K, 'F. Bubmond, shoemaker. 

Parker, T. Charles street, (’ity-road, grocer. 
Pcarec, W. Greston, Devonshire, floui-merchant. 
Penn, W. B. Datchet, Bucks, bookseller. 

Phelps, G. B. Martiii’s-laiie, Cannon sheet, vel- 
luni-binder. 

riekthiiil, W. Broiighton-m-tbe-Furness, Lanca¬ 
shire, caliiiict-niakcu 
Place, U. Mountsorrell, ^icUialler. 

Powell. L. Dover, nnucr. , 

Ikiwell, T. Forist-wh..r., Earl-strcct, Blachuiars, 
corn-faetoi. 

Price, V\. JaU* of Fcticr-lane, optieism. 

Pulley, 11. Bedfoid, drapei. 

Bnnsoii, J. suJiderJand, currier. 

Bees, J. C.innartheii, drai>cr. 

RitidiU', U. P. London, merchant. 

Robinson, \Y. Li\cipooi, upholsterer. 

Itookc, B. Halifax, merchant. 

Shelhcld, 'F. Durham, ironmonger. 

Shortis, T. Bristol, soap-manuHicturer. 

Smith, J. Bristol, Ullow-mcrclwut. 

Smith, M. Coekermouth, mercer. 

Speakman, J. Uardshaw-withm WindJe, Lanca¬ 
shire, shopkeeper. 

Steumng, H. Keigate, coal-dealer. 

SwindcUs,J. Dnmnugloii, Cheshire, house-builder. 
Sykes, J. Wood-street, wooUcn-warehoubcman. 
Taylor, T. Shad Thames, flour-factor. 

Tlncrrcy, C. do, late of Cambridge, patentee of 
patent bits. 

Travis, W. Andenshaw, lavncpshire, liatler. 
Trim, A. Davenham, Cheshiic, currier. 

^'mc, B. N. Wakefield, booksLlIei. 

W.ikc, W. J. and T, M. houtliwick, Durham, 
sliiji-builders. 

>Vaf-sc, L, Warwick-placc, Cbeai Suricy-strcct^ 
merchant. 
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WAtson. J. Bromsgroi'e, (Irapcr. 

Wightwick, J. W. Grcenhammcrton, Yorkshire, 
vintner. 

Wintlc, J. North-street, t’ity-road, silversmith. 
SvUhams, M. old Wailey, eating-houbO-KcciK.'r. 
Wise, C< SaiKlling, near Maidstone, pa|)er-inaker. 


CScpt. 

Wise, R. and C. Wood-street, merchahu. 
Withain, R. Halifax, Ixinkcr. 

Wood, J. Leeds, woolstaider. 

Wnght, R. Low Ireby, Cumberland, grocer. 
Wright, E. Oxford-stroet, liii'ju-itraper. 


Monthly liefrioter, 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st 
of July and SUt of August, 1R24, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Rrown, William, senior, grocer in Ayr. 

Camck, Jolm, stone and china-meTehant inOlas- 
' gow. 

i'hishohn, Duncan, solicitor in Inverness, general 
tncrcliBiit, and dealer m leather there. 

Ewart, .lohn, cabinet-maker and upholsterer, Oil- 
immr-street, Paul’s Work, Edniburgh. 

Giimian, John, and Co. late manufiu:turcrs in 
rHasgow. 

CSrahuni, James, manufm-tiirer in Glasgow, 

Macthilhx'h, John, and Co. inerehaiits lu Gkis- 
gow. 

Marr, Robert and Son, merchants, ladth; and 
Man, Alexander, sole surviving partner of that 
eonueni. 

Moon, Duncan, late china-merchant and tavern- 
keeper in Kdmlnirgh. 

Orraiul Coinpany, masons and builders in Glas- 
g<»w. 

Phillips, Lawrence, manufacturer and merchant 
in Glasgow. 

Stevenson, SimonT halicrd-islier in Edinimrgh. 

Thomson, IRihert Scott, druggist and apothcciiry 
in Kiiiuburgh. 

DIVinKNDS. 

Adam, .lames, the deceased, some time merchant 
.and slniMiwiier in Arbroath; alinal divideuii 
after 50th August. 

Anderson, William, late tanner in Glasgow; a 
final dividend on l.'ltli July. 

nyars, Hiehard, and Coimiany, spirit-dealers in 
Glasgiiw ; a first dividend after 17th August. 

raisewell,Walker and fi'iHirge, and Robert t’aise- 
weR .mil Pomjwiny, manufacturers in Paisley ; a 
divuleml after nth August, to tliose creditors 
ouiy who were tixi lale lu lodging their ektim 
for the first ilivisioii. 


Caw, James, some time mereliant in Perth, after¬ 
wards at Henehil, county of Perth; a final divi¬ 
dend i’.’ith .SeptemlKT. 

Cuinming, John, ship-owner, agent, and wharfin¬ 
ger, Leith; a first and final dividend LstSep¬ 
tember. 

Davidson, David, merchant in Glasgow; a divi¬ 
dend on 3lst July. 

Drydcn, William, skinner in Jalburgh; a divi¬ 
dend on 21st September. 

Hay, William, late merchant in Perth; a first 
dividend on lOth September. 

Hume, James, late wine-inerehant and ^spirit- 
dealer in Edinburgh.; a dividend after 23u Au¬ 
gust. 

Jameson, Peter, and Comisiny, clothicTs in Glas¬ 
gow ; a second dividend after 21st .August. 

M^Phedran, Uugald, and Son, late inereliants and 
fish-ciircrs in Greenock; a final diiideml alter 
the .list August. 

Peal, Robert, manufaclurcr in Dundee; a final 
dividend after 21st August. 

Rac, Jolm, eandloinakcr in Edinburgh; a divi¬ 
dend after .list July. 

llcwcr, Jainc^ junior, mereliant in Greenock; a 
fuiKl dividend 2Ub September. 

Saunders. John, junior, iucrchunt,LeiUi; a di\i- 
dcnil after 12th August. 

Scott and Maebean, iiicrchnnU in Inverness; a 
dividend 1st tJetoU'r. 

Sloan, Antliony, eloth-merehant in Wigtini; a di- 
\idend on LHUi August. 

Sti'el, Williain, merebanl lu Glasgow; a dividend 
on 27tli Septeiiilier. 

SU^ven.son ami Dull', merchants in Diinkeld; a 
ilivideud of Is. on tlic estate of Jamc^ Slevuu- 
son. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


July. 


L. Gds. 


2 Dr. G. 


7 

I Dr. 

6 

7 

10 

la 

17 

Grcti. Gds. 


Ll, Dougl.is, Pap. by pureh. ^ iec Lord 
Relluiven and Stentoii,ret. 30 Jiiiu', 

1821 

Cor. and Siib.-I t. Guthlx'rt, Lt. do. 
i'or. lion. (L W. Edwards, from 17 
Dr. ('or. and Sub.-Lt. do. 

Capt. Chaniberlayn, MaJ. by pureh. 

vice Lt. (!ol. Gordon, rut. 1 July 
Lt. Knox, Pnpt. do. 

(’or. Siiutb, Lt. do. 

-Giirtis, from h. p. 7 Dr. Cor. do. 

J. Oslxirn, for. by pureh. vice Payne, 
Tvt. 24 June 

T. J. Skipwith, Cor. by pureh, vice 

Rcamnont.rct. 8 July 

C’or. (I. 'r. Lord Pelham,from 13 Dr. 
Cor. vice S^mtiow, h. p. 17 Dr. ree, 
difii 24 .lime 

Ens. Warde, from 4 F. Cor. by pureh. 

vice Pringle, prom. do. 

Troop Seij. Maj. Kmkie, Qu. Mast. 

Met* Rogers, I'.ead, 1 July 

Cor. SheUden, f. m. h. p. 17 Dr. Cor. 
(l»ayiiig difii) vice Lord Pelham (> 

21 June 

R. V. M. Grcvdlc, Cor. by pureh. vice 
F^lwardcs, 2 Life Oils. 30 do. 

LL Vcnioii, Lt. .iiul (.'apt. by pureh. 

vice Bruce, ret. 8 .July 

C. V. Wigiain, Ens. and LU by pur. 

do. 


1 F 


4 

7 

8 


10 

Id 


17 

19 


Lt. M*rombie, fromh. p, Afrie. (’or. 

Lt. vice Graham, 17 F. 21 June 
A. H. Onnsby, Ens, vice Clover, 2 
W . 1. R. 29 do. 

T. Rryne, do. .lO do. 

A. W. Alloway, do. by pureh. vice 
Warde, 7 Dr. 24 do. 

Ens. Loid F. Lennox from C2 F. Id. 

vice llourkc, dead. do. 

(’apt. Rail, Maj. by pureh. vice Lt. 

(’ol. De Pourey, ret. do- 

Lt. Raynes, ('.ipt. do. 

Ens. fabler, Lt. do. 

— Clark, from 70 F, 8 July 

J. J. Fenton, Ens. vice Uerwick, Afi. 

('olonial ('oTih». 2(i J unc 

Ens. Carr, LL vice Oir, dead. 29 Dee. 

1823 

Smith, do. vice Clancy, dead. 

31 do. 

— Mackenzie, late of 70 K. Kn/;. 

25 June 1821. 
G. M. Archer, Ens. 20 do. 

Lt. Graham, from 1 F, I.t. vice Har¬ 
rison, b. p. African corps. 24 do. 

-Vignolcs, from h. p. R. Art. Lt. 

vice Sullivan, h, p. ree. difl*. do. 
C. ('. Hay, Elis, vice StHleii, 2 W. 1. 

R. 27 do. 

Bt. Maj. Hughes, Maj. vice I'raig, 2 
W.I. R. 2.fdo. 


21 
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27 

2'? 

51 


3B 


47 

48 


50 


ni 

07 


V> 


76 


77 


78 


SI 


Lt» EMing) Cap(. do. 

Kitf* Dirum, Lt. do. 

Sturgeon, Kns. do. 

Cant, l^andon, from h. n. 70 F. Capt, 
vW ^>ariKlyn, cancelled. 24 do. 
~ •— Chaiubors, from UO F. do.vice 
JollitTc, h. p. Uourbou It. do. 
Ens, Miiic’hin. from h. j). 100 F. Ens. 

vice Boilcau, 2 Vet. Bn. do. 

W. N. Thomas, do. vice Burrows, 
African Colonial Corps, 28 do. 

(jent. Cadet E. Thowld, from R. Mil. 
Cull. do. vice Uagot, 62 F. 21 do. 

—-—^W. Zuhlcke, from R. 

Mill. Colu do. vice Woodbum, 
dead. do. 

W. 1). Hcwson, do. vice Smith, dead, 

25 do. 

Lt Vandcr Meiilcn, Capt. by piirch. 
vice MaeUay, ret 24 do. 

O'Rnen.* I.t. do. 

A. Erskinc, Kns. do. 

(jfiit (’adet .1. .1. Louth, from 11. Mil. 
Col!. Kns. vice Mackcii/.io, It Afn- 
caii Coloni.il Corps. 5 July 

Ens. Gill. Lt. vice Ross, 2 W, I. R. 

25 June 

If. M. Otway, Eni,. do. 

S. Hood, do. vice Conran. 2 \V. 1. K. 

28 do. 

Ens. Ilagot, from 38 F. do. vice Lo) d 
F. Lennox. 7 F. 24 do. 

Bt. I.t t:ol. Gubbins, from 75 F. U. 
Col. by purch. vice Mackay. icl. 

h .Inly 

J. J. n. Bovs, Kns. vice VaiU’rson, 
African Colonial Coips. 27June 
Bt Maj. Stewart, Maj. by purch. vice 
Guhbins, 1»7 F. 8 July 

I.t, On, Capt do. 

Ens. Vernon, Lt do, 

O. OaviAon, Kns. do. 

(icnt Cadet C. Clark, from R. Mill. 
Coll. Ens. vice Langmead, 44 F. 

24 June' 

iron. C. Gordon, Ens. by purch. vice 
(’lark, 8 K. 8 duly 

U. Harper, Ens. vice Congreve, dead. 

23 June 

Ens. M‘Alpin, Lt vice Fraser, Air. 

I’ol. Corps. do. 

N. Cameron, Ens. do. 

(iciil Cadet G. Reeves, from R. Mil. 


83 


85 

87 

88 


05 


o; 

07 


08 

no 

Rillc Brig. 


I w. I. R. 


Coll. Ens. vice Splainc, Afr, (’ol. 
Corps, 1 July 

R. Kelly, Ens. vice Lisle, dead. 

25 June. 

IIosp. As. Brown, As. Surg. vice 
Whitney, 00 F. 8 July 

Serj. Carr, (Jua. Mut. vice Paul, 
<lead. 24 June 

C. Monckton, Ens* by purch. 
vice Uartojip. ret 1 July 

Lt. Rafter, nom h. p. 81 F. Payin. 

21 June 

T. A. Soutcr, Eus, vice Oxley, Afr. 

('ol. ('oRM. 30 do. 

Ens. Leslie, Lt. by purch. vice Scott. 

ret 1 July 

W. T. Stannus, Ens. do. 

F. C. Barlow, Ens. vice Durlton, Afr. 

Corjis. 2 do. 

Surg. Vossall, from h. p. 24 F. Surg. 

] do. 

Capt Hill, from h. p. Bourbon 11. 
Capt vice Chambers, 20 F. 21 Juno 

G. Mackinnoii,2d Lt vice Robertson, 


Afr. Col. (’oR)s. _ 2f> do. 

Lt. Myers, Capt by purch. vice Hal], 
ret. 24 do. 

Ens. Johnston, Lt do. 

J. Pentland, Ens. do. 

Maj. Craig, from 21 F. Lt Col. 25 do. 

-Hill, from h. p. 6 W. 1 U. Maj. 

vice Jolly, eancelW 24 do. 

Lt Ross, from 50 F. Capt 25 do. 
Ena. M* Vicar, Lt do. 

--Henry, do. do. 


Lt Griflitha, fromh.p. Art Driv. Lt 

20' do. 

—* Henry, from h, p. .32 F.do. do. 

M'Ghcc, from h. p. .30 F. dit.do. 
Lt and (?ua.Mast Hughes, do. 27do. 


Ens. Soden, from 19 F. do. 27 June 
— Conran, from Cl P. do, 28 do, 
— Glover, from 1 F. da 29 do. 
J. McDonnell, Ens.) vice Wcthcrell, 
dead, * 25 Mar. 

R. (ircy, do. 25 June 

«r. Rreiinan, do. 26 do. 

W. Lardner, do. 27 do. 

A. 'Pomkius, do. 28 do. 

As. Surg. Ritehie, Surg. vice Tedlic, 
dead. 1 July 

no>p. As. Wilson, As. Surg. do. 

Ceylon R. IIo.sp. As. M‘l)erinot, As. Surg. vice 
HoaUon. dead. 25 Dec. 1823. 
U. Afr. Col. C. Maj. Gen. c. Tumor, Colonel 
vice 5irC. McCarthy,dead, 

1 July, 1824. 
Lt. Fraser, from 78 V. Capt. vice 
.s'p.arkh, dead. 2 .) June 

M'Combic, from 1 F.Capt vice 
L'Kstrange, dead. 1 July 

Kns. Krskine. Lt. 2.3 June 

— (irecthaiii, do. do. 

—* Berwick, from 10 F, do. 26 do. 

-Patterson, from 7.5 F. 27 do. 

^—Burrows, from.31 F. do. 28do. 
2d l.t. Robertson, from Hide. Brig. 

id. 29 do. 

Ens. Gxicy, from 06 F. do. .30 do. 
— Spliuue, from 81 F. do. 1 July 

-Burlton, from 97 F. do. 2 do. 

-Macken/ie, from 48 F. do. 3 do. 

J. M. Calder, Ens, 25 Juno 

J. '^Lapietoii, do. 26 do. 

IIosp. As. Gcildcs, As. Surg. vice 
Pielon, dead. H July 

2 Vet. Bn. Eus. Boileau, from 31 F. Ens. viet- 
ElU, ret. list. 2i June 


UnattacliP(L 

Major D’ICstc, from Dr. Gds. I.t. Col. 
ot Inf. by pinch, vice M. < ieu. Mae- 
(pinric, ret. 1 Jiilv, 1S2I. 

~ ■■ .''omerst't, from (’a|>ct'orjwCav. 
do. by pureh. vice M. Gen. Sir C. 

1 loiloway. ret. 17 do. 

0 / (htu ucc Drpiit tmoii. 

2d Capt. Butts, Cap- 18 June, 1824. 

-Mauiisull, from li. p, 2d 

C.ipt. do. 

l^t Lieut Wnoleoudie, do. do. 

2d Jiieut. Trelicrk, 1st Lieut. do. 

(•ent. Cadet Buger, 2d Lieut. <lo. 

1st Li(‘ut llaiusdcn, from li. p. 1st 
Lieut vice Monroi% h. ]i. 23 do. 

-—— Symons, from li. p.do.21 do. 

Bt Maj. and 2d Capt. Ord. Adjt vic<> 
Stewart, res. Adj. only. 1 Jnly 

Chapla’nis Drpatltunil. 

The very Uev. R. Hodgson, 1). D. 
Dean of C.i’'h‘-lc, Ch.ipl.un (Unieral 
to the foii'cs, vice Archdeacon 
(^wen,dca(}. 12 July, 1824. 


llosjiiinl 

Assist Surg. Fenton, from h. p. 15 
Assist Nurg.viec llosp. Assist. Fer- 
gusson, African Col. Corps. 25 June, 

1824. 

Acting IIosp. Assist Bell, Hosp. A'^ 
sist vice Wilson, 2 W. 1. R. 1 July 

]\ Caniptiell, do. vice GcddiM. At- 
rican Col. Corps. do. 

Exchanges, 

Cap. Christie, from 5 Or. G. rec. difT. 
with Cap. Hay, h. p. .37 F. 

—IBond, from 17 Dr do. wiBi John¬ 
son, h. p. J9 Dr. 

M'Lean, from 44 P. with Jacob, 
65 F. 

Lieut Warren, from 54 F. Licul. 
Campbell, h. p. 24 F. 

— Lacy, from 75 F. rcc. dilK wjtli 
Salmon, h. i>. 10 F. 

— Sparks, from 2 W’. I. R. with 
Wigmore, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

—• Lewis, fioin (’cyloii Regt with 
Emslic, h. p. K3 F. 

Paym, Wooil, from 15 F. with Capt 
W'alker, h. p. 44 F. 





Appoiniments, Promotions^ 


CSept. 


AB&iRt. Satg. Cutler, from 2 Life 
Guards with Assist Surg. Gilder, 
p. h. Gren. Gds. 

Jlcsiffnafionx and Jtctiremrnts, 

Major-Gen. Macquarie, from 7? F. 

■ ■ Sir C, Holloway, from ll. 

Fng. 

Licut.-Colonci Gordon, 2 Dr. G. 

■ - - De Gourpv, K F. 

■ Mnekay, (i7 F. 

Captain Ld, Belhaven and Stenton, 
Life Gds. 

—— Bruce, Grcn. Gds. 

■ Mackay, 48 F. 

-Hall, 1 W. I.R. 

Lieut Scott, 97 F. 

C'ornet Fayne, 7 Dr. G. 

- BoauTTiont, I Dr. 

Lnsigu Hartupp, b8 F. 

Appotfiinnntx Cnncr.lkd. 

Major JollYf - W. I. R. 

Capt Franklyn, 27 F. 

Oeulhs, 

Major Gm. Macquarie, late of 7-> F. July 1821 
Major Maxwell, It. Art. at l*au, ISth June 

■ I Kuper, h. p. 3 lluss. Ger. Leg. Yerden, 

SJuly 

Captain MTombie, Aftie. Col. Corps. 

- Robinson, li. p. /i3 F. (>.luly 

Lieut M*lvcnrie,.% F. Dominica, 7 June, Ih'Jl 
Orr, IG F. Badula, Ccylou, 28 Dec. Ib2,> 


Lieut Ciancy, IG F. Kandy, Ceylon, 30 do. 

--Church,2) F.Portsmouth, 25June, 1821 

(.'ainpbcll, h. p, IF, Glasgow, 9 May 

— TiOCko.h. p. 10 F. 1.') Feb. 

—- Summers, h. p, 62 F. Ramsay, Isle of Man, 

JG June 

.— Gordon, h. p. 71 F. 29 May 

Crane, h. p. R. Art. Porlsec, May 

—— Allan, h. p. Queen’s Anicr, Hangers, New 
BrunswJck, 11 Get. 

-M'Kciiwe, h. p. 1 Lt Dr. Gcr. Leg. drown¬ 
ed ill Hanover, 9 June 

Muller, h. p. Brunsw. Tnf. 21 Sept 

Cornet Spier, h. p. Waggon Tr. Cakiis, 14 May, 

1821. 

2d Lieut W'ilsoii, late Inv. Art VYoolwich, 

12 July 

-O’Brien, Ii. p. 21 F. Sligo, 8 June 

Knsign Smith, 47 i'^ 

■ ■ Congreve, 77 F. 

.■ ■ 0*Meara, Afric. Col. Corjis. 

-Archer,h.p.l2F. Lymmgton,9 July, 1821 

-Whitetuord, h. p. Campbell’s lice. (’orps. 

2S April 

— Cogan, G8 F. killed by lightning at Quebec. 

^ 9 June 

-Gunn, late 3 Vet Bn. Kdinburgb. July 

Quar-Masl. Ilogors, 10 Dr. Dublin, .'iJunc, 1821 

-Mitchell, 20 F. Tralee, 23 do 

Ml dh ai Departmrut. 

Surg. Tod, 4 Dr, Kaira, Bombay, 20 Feb. 1824 

-Ritchie, 2 W, 1.11. St Jago, Africa, 2i» Mar. 

-Braid, h. p.81 F. IS June 

Staff Asaist Surg. Kent, London, 31 May 


Drexvt 


1 Dr. G. 


7 


iDr. 


7 

If 


13 


IF, 

5F. 

10 F. 


14 

18 


August. 


Capt Owen, h. p. (employed as Chief 19 
Kng, in New South Wales) Major 
in the Army 29 July, AH.’I 

Capt. I'lirtiuT, East Tnd. Coiup. Serv. 
and Pay in. of Comp. Dejiotat Chat¬ 
ham, to have toenl rank of Capt. 20 
while so cinjiloyed 22 <(o. 

A. Nielioll, latca Serj. 49 F. ami l'‘orl 21 
Adjut. in Canada, to have rank of 
Ens. wliile so employed .4 Aug, 

Capt. Chatterton, from 7 Dr. G. Maj. 
by puteli. vice d’Estc, pium. 

July 

Lt Nugent, Capt by purch. vice SG 

Oiattcrton, 4 Dr. G. do. 

Cor. Unett, Lt. do. 

J. Bolton, Cor. do. 29 

Serj. Major Hickman, Rid. Mast. 

from Vi Dr. Cor. l.> do. 39 

Assist Surg, Thom]ison, from 49 F. 

Surg. vice 'Fod, dead 5 Aug. 

Pnym. WiMcy, from h. p, 10 !■’. 

Paym. vice Kerr, cxch. 12 do, 

Lt Hill, Capt.by pureh. vice Gordon, 
ret 29 July 43 

Cor. Broadhead, Lt. do. 

A. W. Biggs, (^or. do. 

Lt Paliisar, (?apt by purch. vice 51 

Craufurd, Cane (Jorps 12 Aug, 

Ens. England, rrom 77 F. Lt. 19 do. 53 
Capt Lane, Major by purch. vice 

Booth, ret. 5 Aiig. 54 

Lt Temple, Capt. do. 

Cor. Masgrave, Lt do. 60 

J. Shelley, Cor. do. 

Ens. Williamson, LL vice M'Combie, 68 

Afr. Col. Corps 22 July 

— Hill, Lt vice McKenzie, dead 71 

8 June 

J. W. King, Ens. 12 Aug. 

J. Campbell, Ens. 22 July 72 

2d Lt. Dayre11,Trom Ritic Br. Lt. Iiy 
purch. vice Birch, ret. do. 75 

Major Gordon, from 21 F. Major, 

Vice UudsdcJl, h. p.3 Ceylon llegj. 77 

29 do. 

W. L. O’Halloraii, Ens. vice La 79 

Roche, rcs, 11 Jan. 

Ens. Latouchc, Lt by pnreb. vice 

French, prom. 14 July 

a. H. Peel, Ens. do. 

T» C. Graves, do. vice Young, 20 F. 

12 Aug. 82 


Dt. Major Loekycr, Major by purch. 

vice BrooinfK'hl, let 22 July 
Lt. Rose, Capt do. 

Ens. .Stulmg, Lt. do. 

R. F. Poiirc, Ens. do. 

Ens. Young, from 18 F. Lt. vice 
Church, oead 12 Aug. 

2d Lt. Booth, 1st I*t. \ice Br.uly, 
Afr. Col. Co, 14 July 

Ens. PentUind, fiom 1 W. L It. 2d 
Lt. do. 

Maf. M^Laino, from li. p. 3 Ceylon 
It. Maj. vice Gonlou, 10 F. 29 do. 
Ens. Babingtoii, do. vice Roberts, 
dead J2 Aug. 

R. J. E. Rich, Ens. di». 

Qu.i. Mast. Serj. Knee bone, Qua. 

Mast vice Mitchell, dead 14 July 
Bt Lt Col. Liiidcsay, Lt Col. by 
])uich. vice Sturt, ret. 12 Aug. 
Bt. Maj. Maephersou. Maj. do. 
Lt Cal'luotl, Capt. do. 

EiJs. Lockie, LL d'«. 

G. C. Borough, Ens. do. 

Lt. Marshall, Capt vice C’utbbortson, 
dead 22 July 

2d Lt Hay, from 41 F. Lt. do. 
Lt Tyiidale, Capt by vice 

J:is. Ross, ret. 4 Aiig. 

Id. flalcott, from 87 F. Lt vice An- 
sticc, h. p. 2i Dr. 2‘) July 

C. Warren, Ens. vice Hay, 4S F. 

22 do. 

Serj. Maj. Liddccl, from 7 F. 2d Ll. 

and to act us Adj. 19 Au^. 

W. Smith, Ens. vice Cogaii, dead 

29 July 

Ens. Connor, Lt vice Coates, dcM<l 

19 Aug. 

-Seymour, Eds. do. 

Lt. Murray, from h. p. 24 F. Lt. vice 
Rose, exch. do. 

Maj. Bamford, from 97 F. Maj. vice 
Cameron, h. p. York Chass. 12 do. 
J, Lomax, Ens. by pureh. vice Eng¬ 
land, 12 Dr. 19 do. 

Caiit. Marshall, Maj. by pureh. vice 
Campbell, jirom. 29 Jii’y 

Lt. Browne, Capt. by purch. vice 
Marshall, prom. J2 Aug 

Ens. Maiife, Lt <t<i. 

T. Cl oinbii*, Eus. do. 

Lt. Mortimer, vice Field, dead, 9 Mai. 

8 
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Edb» OfocDCi it. 19 Aug. 

J. Trollope, Ens. do. 

84 Capt. Coloinb, from h. p. 37 F. Capt. 

vice Tunsoii, cxdi. «o. 

6G LL Grey, Capt by pUTCh* Tice Hoffg, 

ret do. 

Ens. Close, Lt. do. 

P. Lc Pocr Trench, Ens. do. 

87 Lt Mildmay, from h. p. 22 Dr. Lt. 

vice Halcott, 53 F. 29 July 

88 W. P. Gallway, Ens. vice Doyes, ^ 

W. I. R. do. 

93 Capt. Cameron, from h. p. 79 K. 

Capt vice Phelan, exch. 19 Auff, 
97 Maj. Paterson, from h. p. York 

Chass. Maj. vice Bamfora, 73 F. 

12 do. 

9S Lt GoodifT, from h. p. 31 F. Lt vico 

Logan, exoh. do. 

Rifle Drig. W. Lloyd, 2d Lt by purch. vice Day- 
rcll, lUF. 22 July 

Lt Molloy. Capt vice Skcill, dead 

.5 Aug. 

3d Lt Madean, 1st Lt. do. 

C. Bagot, Page of Honour to the 

King, 2d Lt do. 

1 W. L U. E. G. EUls, Ens. vice PcntlaDd,21 F. 

15 July 

2 Ens. Spence, Lt. vice M'Carthy, 

dead, do. 

F. W. Watson, Ens. do. 

Ilosp. As. Murray, As. 8ui^. 22 do. 
Ens. Boyes, from 88 F. Lt 29 do. 
Staff As. Surg. O’Beimc, Surg. vice 
Ritchie, dead 5 Aug. 

Ens. and Adj. Curry, rank of Lt 

G Aug. 

Ens. Sutherland, Lt vico Dunne, 
dead 7 do. 

E. E. Nicolls, Ens. do. 

Cape C. (Cal'.) Bt Maj. Craufurd, from 12 J)r. 

Maj, by purch. vice Somerset, dead 

5 Aiig. 

R.Afr.CoLC. Lt. Brady, fiom 21F. Capt vice M*- 
Combie, dead 15 July 

D. XurDcr, Ens. vice O’Meara, dead 

do. 

Capt Dc Barrallier, from h. p. 32 F. 
^pt vice Baynes, exch. 12 Aug. 

1 Vet Dn. Ens. Russel, from li. p. G F. Ens. 

(repay tlic dlfl*. he rcc. upon exch. 
ton. p.) vice Karr, ret list 29 do. 

2 Lt (Gray, from h. p. G F. Lt vice 

Pope, ret list 15 do. 

Vrt Comps. \ Bt Lt CoL Burke, from h. p» Dil* 
for Newf. f Ion’s R. Maj. 25 July 

Capt. Pilkington, from h. p. 5. F. 

Capt do. 

— Rudkin, from h. p. 100 F. do. 
— Mackenzie, ftom h. p. York 

Lt Inf. Vol. Capt do. 

Lt Campbell, from h. p. 72 F. Lt do. 
— Croly, from h. p. 81 F. do. 

— Daunt, from h. p. 62 F. do. 

-Stanley, li. p, l5 F. do. 

— Dunne, from h. p. 35 F. do. 

--Ingall, fronj h. p. 70 F. do 

Ens. Clarke, from h. p. 50 F. Ena. do. 

-Philpot, ftom h. p. 02 P. do. 

— Walker, from h. i>. 90 F. do. 

Oar9'isofi, 

Lt Col. Bclfonl, of late 3 Vet Dn. 
Fort Maj. of Dartmouth Castle, 
vice Wright, dead 12 Aug. 1824. 

UnattachciL 

Maj. Campbell, from 97 F. Lt CoU 
of Inf. by purcli. vice Maj. Gen. 
Lamont, ret. 10 July, 1821. 
Roffal Military College. 

Capt. Clias to be Superintendant of 
Gymnastic Excrdscs, with rank and 
i>ay of Capt in the Army while so 
employed. 5 Aug. 

Staff. 

Bt M^. Cochrane, h. p. 103 F. Insp. 
Fid. off. Mil. Nova .Scotia, with 
rank of Lt Col. in the Army, 

15 July 

Capt. Bentley, from late 1 Vet Rn 
Staff Capt at Chatham, vice Dat 
gttty, ret hst 19 Aug 

VoL. XVI. 


Commiaariat Departf/ictit» 

Comm. Clerk, T. Walker, Dnt, As. 
Comm. Gen. iJjuly 

< T. Stafford, do. 

■ ' W. Bishop, do. 

■■ ■ J, Finlay, do. 

ITospital Staff, 

.Staff Surg. Tully, Dep. Insp. of Hoe* 
pitals 32 July 

Dr Arthur, from h. p. Physician to 
the Forces, vice Deneck c, h. ]>. 

15 do. 

As. Surg. Rosser, from h. p. 3. F. As. 

Surg. vice Wharrie, dead 23 do. 
llosp. As. Yoiing. As. Surg. vice Law, 
dead H Aug. 

E. J. Bultccl, llosiu As. do. 

Exchangci. 

Major Macintosh, lh>m 93 F. with Major Dozon, 
h. p. 81 F. 

Bt. Mi^or Cane, flrom 65 F. with Capt. Senior, 
h. p. 18 F. 

— Mcacban, from 24 F. with Capt Stack, 

h. p. 88 F. 

Capt PhiiJimorc, from Gren. Gds. rec. difll with 
Capt Saunderson, h. p. 81 F. 

— Mahon, from 39 F. with Capt. lion. J. H. 

Cradock, h. p. 3 W. 1.11. 

■ — French, from 81 F. with Capt. Scoonci, 
h. p. 

Hart from 83 F. with Capt Brutton, h.p. 


75 F. 

Driborg, from 83 F. with Capt. Haggciston, 


('eylon Rc^t. 

- — Heard, from 87 F. with Capt Moore, h. p. 
101 F. 

Comet Simpson, from R. Ho. Gds. rec. dllT. with 
Ensign Ld, UusscU, h. p. 48 F. 

Ensign Thomson, from 8 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Byron, h. p. 42 F. 

— Dennett, from 68 F. with Ensign Bernard, 
h. p. IG F. 

Qua. Mast Cockbum, from 17 Dr. with Lieut 
Nicholson, h. p. 8 Dr. 

Suig. Walker, from 32 F. with Surg. Uampfield, 
h. p. Meuron’a Ucgt 

Assisi. Surg. Latliam, from 57 F. with Assist 
Surg. Doyle, h. p. 55 F. 

Rmgnatioiis and RetiremenU. 

Maj. Gen. Lamont, late of 92 F. 

CoL Earl ofGrauard, Longford MIL 

Maj. Bootli, 15 Dr. 

—* Broomfield, 19 F. 

Capt Gordon, 7 Dr. 

■ ■ — James Ross, 51 F. 

Lieut Birch, 10 F. 

Ens. La Roche, 14 F. 

Deaths, 

M^. Gen. D. Campbell. 

——Provost,from67F. Bath, 9 Aug. 1824. 

Lieut Col. Warren, 47 

Maior Percival, late of 18 F. Malta, 8 May, 1834. 

■ - Ashton, late 12 F. Egham, MAug. 

Richardson, late 5 Veteran Dn. Ainboiso, 
France, 24 May. 

Capt Gell, 1 F. at Chingpul, on march for Tri- 
chiiio|>uly, 18 Feb. 1824. 

-Rotton, 17 F. 

' f'tcki, 82 F. Mauritius, 8 March. 

- — Yorkc, 95 F. Malta, I July. 

- Skeil, Rifle Drig. 

-Lumsdain, late Invalids, Invcrgcllic, N. B. 

17 Nov. 1823. 

Thompson, late Garr. Bat near Birming¬ 
ham, 34 June, 1824. 

—— Allott, late 5 Vet Dn. Hague Hall, Y<nk- 
shire, 15 do. 

- I - J. Wingate Weeks, h. p. Nova .Scotia Fenc. 
and Town Adj^f Cape Briton, Cape Briton, 

33 do. 

Lieut Roberts, 36 F. 

• Skelton, 46 F. Belgaum, Ma4lTas, 

^ 10 Feb. 1824. 

Cottman, 60 F. Barbadocs, 2 J«|y« 

Coates, 71 F. Glasgow, *8 do. 

Dunne, 2 W. I. R. 

McCarthy, dn. „ . 

Hayter, ft Eng. Colombo. 21 March. 
Wright, Fort Maj. Dartmouth CasUe. 

6if J. Foulis, Bf. Jateliival. Dublin 8June. 

3 A 



364 Appointmenti, Prmotiam, ijc. QSept. 

Lieut Bailey, h. p. 6 P. Brough, Westmoreland, Ensign Bond, late 5 R. Vet Bet Brewoo^ Strf- 

29 d(b ford, *7 July# 

-Elmore, h, p. 72 P. Secunderabad, Paymaster Williams, 82 P. Mauritius, 7 Apr. 1822- 

15 Dec. 1825. —-Hamsou, h. p. 83 P. 

-Laird, h. n. 86 F. Gateshead, Durham, Quart Mast Murray, h. r>. Durham F<me. Cav. 

22 July, 1824- Pel). 1824. 

__Crean, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. Stream’s Town. Sure. Buchanan, h. p. 9 F. Glasgow, 14 Aug. 1824. 

Co. Mayo, llJune. Staff Assist Surg. Uw, Afi^ 

Ensign Gto, late 6 Vet. Bat Musselburgh, Vet Suig. Hamson, h. p. York Teddmg- 

^ 22 July. ton, 27 May, 1624. 

' ' M'Cabe, h* p. Cape Co. Jersey, 21 June. 

NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


Names. 

Captains, 
William Sandom 
I^ord Byron 
Thomas I'avell, (com.) 
Philip Pi|)nn 
Octavius V. Vernon 
John F. Studdert 
Hon. J. A. Maude 
Lord Napier 
John M. Laws, (com.) 
John MH'auslwd, (com.) 
Henry J. Ixicke 
Robert 11. Barclay 
C. H. Fremantle 
James .Scott 
Provo W. I>. Wallis 
Henry Litchfield 
Thomas Pennington 
Francis Fcad 
William Hotham 
Charles Sotheby 
Gr. E. Uainunu, C. B. 
Cliarles Church, (com.) 

Licntetinnis, 
Joseph (’nmmillcri 
John Fletcher 
Dur dc Sausmaree 
John Walkie 
William Pedder 
Mitch. W. Wroot(fiag) 
Thomas Ball 
Hon. W. Keith 
Robert F. Gambler 
Hod. H. J. C. Talbot 
James W. Caimes 
Edward Kelly 
George Saycr 
John MH^ausland 
Charles Andros 
Edm. Yonge 
Phil. Goatling 
William C. Ocmrd 
Henry E. Atkinson 
Fred. Thackeray 
Henry Layton 
£. R. Marley (act) 
Robert Campbell 
Charles Jnghs 
Edm. H. Pace 
Jos. Fra. Forster 
Geo. G. Stewart 
William Molyneux 
William Robertson (b) 
J. T. Warren 
S. B. Peacock 
Ro* Beaumont 
Chas. Thurtell 
Jos. D. Drifiield 
Samuel Uellard 
Jos. M. Wood 
Thomas E. Hodder 
John Hathom 
Hoii. T. Austin 
Fred, Wood 
Francis Harding 
Sam. 11. Whitecombe 
John Christie 
C. J. F. Newton 


Ships. 

iStna 

Blonde 

Bramble 

Britaimia 

Britomart 

Champion 

Dispatch 

Diamond 

Falmouth 

Hamoaze 

Herald 

Infernal 

Jasper 

Meteor 

Nieracn 

Orestes 

Pike 

l*y lades 

Sappho 

Seimgapatam 

Wellesley 

Zephyr 

iEtna 

Allnon 

Argus 

Astrea 

Bann 

Blanche 

Blonde 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Britannia 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Britomart 

ditto 

Bulwark 

Bustard 

Carnation 

Champion 

ditto 

Dartmouth 

ditto 

ditto 

Diamond 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Dispatch 

Doterel 

Dover 

ditto 

Eden 

Ply 

Fury 

Genoa 

Griper 

Harrier 

Infernal 

ditto 


Names. 

Lieutenants, 
Thomas Stevenson 
Geo. Read (b) 

Geo. Wyndham 
Edward Earle 
Andrew Smith (b) 
Jas. B. Whitclockc 
Wm. Dickey 
Andrew Kennedy 
Wm. H. Molyneux 
Thomas Cole (b) 

C. H. Binstead 
C. G. Lloyd 
George Kennedy 
Jose)^ West 
Chas. Geo. Butler 
Henry O. Love 
Charles Brand 
W. n. Routledgc 
John Conjuit 
Joseph Roche 
James Ing Sullivan 
Aaran Games 
Thoma.s Phelps 
Samuel H. Laston 
Peter White 
Wm. B. Fabian 
Joseph Rcay 
Arthur T. Morley 
Joseph F. Thompson 
Wm. Flinn 
John Hills 

Charles M. Chapman 
John Coleman (a) 
Abraham Whitehead 
Fn^. Phillips 
Richard Jones (b) 
Wm. Henry Brand 
Nath. Newenham 
Chas. Henry Seale 
Henry Stroud 
Redmond Moriarty 
"W. Syfrett 
Wm. il. Braddy 
Thos. M'WiUiams 
Robert H. Stanhope 
J. J. F. Newell 
Comw. Ricketts 
Wm. Johnstone 
Lewis Davies 
Wm. 11. Henderson 
Wm. Worsfold 
Wm. Dickson (b) 
Chr. Bagot (act) 

Wm. H. Kitchen 
Wm. Cotes worth 
Oea Henslow 
Thos. E. Hostc (flag) 
Wm. H. Pierson 
David Wdeh 
Geo, Delme 
John M. Laws 
Chas. 11. Akerlcy 
John D. Robinson 
Henry Knolles 
G. F. Dawson 


Ships* 

Isis 

Lively 

Maidstone 

Meteor 

ditto 

Orestes 

ditto 

Niemcn 

chtto 

ditto 

Owen Glendowcr 
ditto 

Prince Regent 
Py lades 
ditto 
Py ramus 
Ramilics 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
<litto 
Rose 
Sapplio 
ditto 
Satelitte 
Seringapatam 
ditto 
^tto 
ditto 
Superb 
Terror 
Thesis 
ditto 
Victory 
Wellesley 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Windsor Castle 
Hyperion 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


filRTHS. 

Jaiu 7. At Nagpore, the lady of Andrew Rom. 
Esq. assistant^urgeoD^ 2d battalion. IStti Regi- 
ment. of a bod. 

Feb, i. At Ncgapatam. the lady of Alexander 
Fairlie Druce. Em., civil service, of a son. 

March 3. At Bellary, Madras, the lady of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Campbell. 46th regiment, of a son. 

21. At the Cape of Good Hoiie, tlm Lady of 
Lord Charles Somerset, of a daughter. 

May 5. At Sym]iheropolc, Sultana Kattc 
Ghery Knm Ghcry. of a daughter. 

23. At Bourn Hall. Cambridgeshire. Countess 
Delawarr. of a daughter. 

29. At Government-House. Montreal. Canada, 
the la<)y of Lieutenant-Colonel M*Grigor. 70th 
regiment, of a daughter. 

At Dalkeith. Mrs Dr Morison, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

.31. The Hon. Lady Paget, of a daughter. 

JuneW, At Ncthcrhousc, the lady of Major 
Pent, of a daughter. 

July 1. At Dittoii Park, the seat of Lord Mon¬ 
tagu. the Lady Isabella Cust. of a daughter. 

3. At Briary Baulk, Mrs Hutchins, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At 19, York Place, Mrs Abercrombie, of a 
daughter. 

— At Colinton Bank, Mrs Logan, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

4. At the Royal (Hreus, the lady cf William 
islirling. Esq uf a daughter. 

5. At Kcmnay Mouse. Mrs Burnett, of a son. 

— At Mungall Cottage, Mrs Stainton, of Big- 
garshiclls, of a son. 

8. Mrs Fisher, 15, Forth Street, of a son. 

^ At Rosemoiint, Mrs (Christie, of a dauglitcr. 

9. At her father’s, the Right Rev. Bishop Sand- 
ford. the lady of Montagu B. Bercof Mureuath, in 
the county of Devr ii. Esq. uf a son and heir. 

II. At London, the lady of G. R. Dawson, Esq. 
M.P. of a son. 

15. Mrs W. C. Lcarmonth, of Craigend, of a 
son. 

16. At 79, Great King Street, Mrs Kimicar, of 
a son. 

20. At Lauder, Mrs Allan, of a son. 

— At Delgavtes, in Angus-shirc, the lady of A. 
M'Kcnzie, Esq. surgeon, 69th regiment, of twin 
sons. 

— At Beddington, in Surrey, the Hon. Lady 
Helen We<ldcrburn. of a sun. 

— At Balcarras, the lady of Captain Head, of 
a daughter. 

21. At Drummond Place, the lady of A. Scott 
UrooinficUl, of a daughter. 

— At Blelio, the lady of LicuL-Coloncl Be- 
tlume. of a son. 

22. At Middleton Terrace, Pentonvillo, I^m- 
don, the lady of Uic Ucv. Ildv^ard Irving, of the 
Caledonian Chajicl, of n son. 

2.5. At ivltycrochan. North Wales, he lady of 
Sir David Erskiuc, of (’ambo. Dart of a son and 
heir. 

24. Mrs Walker, Stafford Street, of a daughter. 

27. AtBaberton Hou'^c. the lady of Archibald 

Christie, Esq. uf Uaberton. ofa son. 

— At St Anthony^ Place. Lcnth, Mrs William 
Wyld, of a daughter. 

51. At Kilhagie. Mrs Stein, ofa son. 

Av^ 1. At Paris, her royal highness the Duchess 
of Orleans, of a prince. 

— The lady or Major Johnston, 99th regiment, 
of a daughter. 

5. At London, Mrs A. Baxter, of a daughter. 

4. At Inverlochy, the lady of Colonel Gordon, 
of a son. 

5. At Naples, the lady of Alexander Thomp¬ 
son, Esq. of a daughu;r. 

— At the British hotel, the lady of Thomas 
llagart, Esq. of a daughter. 

8. At Duncan Street, Dtummoiid Place, Mrs 
William hlaxwcll Little, of a son. 

— At Dundee, the lad v of John Sandu itb, Esq. 
of Bombay, of twin daugiiters. 

9. AtCadlo ri.isci, Mrs Fraser, of a dnu^Ii- 
?<*r. 


10. In Melville Street, the lady of James Ed¬ 
mund Leslie, Esq. of p son. 

— At Ely Place, London, Mrs Tweedic, of a 
son. 

11. At Beaumont Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Ful¬ 
ton Gibb, of a son. 

14. At No. 15, London Street, Mrs Thomas 
Grahame, of a son. 

20. At Holkhsm, Norfolk, Lady Ann Coke, of 
a son. 

— At Putney Heath, the lady of tlie Hon. Tho¬ 
mas Erskine, of a daughter. 

22. At Beaufort Castle, tlic Hon. Mrs Fraser of 
Lovat, ofa daughter. 

24. At Heriot Row, Mrs Dalycll, of Lingo, of a 
son. 

25. At Pork House, Mrs Gordon of Pork, of a 
daughter. 

27. At No. 1, Fettes Row, the lady of Captain 
Pearson. Iloyal Nltvy, of twin sons. 

— At Eildon Hall, the Lady of the Hon. J. E. 
Elliot, of a sun. 

29. At Dean House, near Eilinburgh, the lady 
of General bir Thomas Bradford, K.C.B. of a 
daughter. 

50. In (^uccn Street, the lady of John Ardii- 
Imld Campbc'il, Esq. ofa daughter. 

— At 26. Heriot Row, Mrs Monson. ofadaugh- 
tcr. 

51. At Pittcncrieff, Mrs lluntof Pittcncriefl', of 
a daughter. 

— At Invcrmorlston, the lady of James Mur¬ 
ray Grant, Esq. of Glenmoriston and Moy. of a 
daughter. 

Jjately, At North Aston, Oxfordshire, Vicount- 
css Chetwynd, of a daughter. 

— At the scat of the Earl of Winchclsra, the 
Lady of (,’at»tam Drumiiioiid, Coldstream guards, 
ofa daughUT. 


MARRIAGES. 

Match 29. At tlic Caiie of Good Hope, Miijoi 
Thomas Webster of Balgarvie, to Agnes, daugh¬ 
ter of the late John Ross, Estp Meadow Place, 
Edinburgh. 

June 29. At Hartpurry, GloccBtershire, Robert 
Hill, merchant, Edinburgh, to Hose Bellingham 
Martin, ilaughter of Mr Thomas Martin, Hart¬ 
purry. 

j. At Masham, Y'orkshirc, the Rev. John 
Stewart, nimibtcr of Sorn, to Mary, daughter of 
Uie late Licut.-General Gainmell. 

— At Eldersly House, Robert C. Bontine, Esq. 
of Ardoch, eldest son of William C. C. Grahame, 
Esq. (Tf Gartmore, to Fraiiws I.»aura, daughter of 
Arehilmld Spiers, Esq. of K *:?rbly. 

2. At Bhautassie, James AilcliiMm, Esq. second 
son of William Aitchison, F.s<i. of Driitninore. to 
Janet, second daughter of George Rtunic, Esip 
of IMiuntassie. 

5. In St l* i«rs Chapel, York Place, Dr John 
Argcll llolK-Ttson, to Aniic, seconil daughter of the 
late Charles J.<H'kharl, Esq. of Ncwhall. 

5. At Dundee, the Rev. Dr Ireland, Catherine 
Bank, North Leith, to Catherine, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late Dr Henderson, physician, Dundee. 

6. At Gliusgow, Captain Lauchlon Maiujuarrie, 
5.~il Hegiincntuf Fool, to Margaret, fourth d.iugli- 
tor oi the late Daniel Macalpine, Esq. of Ardua- 
kaig, Argyllshire. 

— AtDrylaw, Captain Charles Hope Watson, 
Royal Navv, to Miss Mary Ramsay, youngest 
daughter of the late William ILimsay, of 
Uaruton. 

— At Sackvillo House, county of Kc^, Ire¬ 
land, Major David Graham, 59th Regiment of 
Foot, to Misb Honoria Stokes, daughter of Oliver 
Stokes, Es(|. of the above county. 

— In Great King Street, Richard Panton. Esq. 
of the Island of Jamaica and University of Cam- 
biuigc, to Sopliia Eliaa, eldest daughter of the 
late David Morribon, Esq. of tlic Mon. Fust In¬ 
dia (k)iiipaiiy's chil bcrvico, Bengal ebUiilish- 
incut. 

8. At Kirkaldy, Hugh Luinsden of Pitcaplc. 
Dbij. advocate, to Is.ifx*il.i, fourth daughter of 
Wnlter Fergus, Esq. oi '^ir dhorc*. 

— At Moiniflg>idi’, >Jr (*eorp^ Thomsoii, 
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merchant, Leith, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late John Hlchmond, Esq. winc*merchant, 
Edinburgh. _ . «... 

9. At London, Lord Garvach, to Rosabelle 
Charlotte, eldrst daughter of Henry Bonham, Esq. 
M. P. for Sandwich. 

12. At Edinburgh, John Campbell, Esq. young¬ 
er of Succoth, to Anne Jane, youngest daughter 
of Francis Sitwell, Esq. of Barmoor Castle, Nor¬ 
thumberland. 

.. At Edinburgh, Pavid Greig, Esq. W. S. to 
Catherine, daughter of Mr Josiah Maxton, Al- 
Uany Street. 

I . 1 . At Burntisland, the Rev. Matthew Lrish- 
man, minister of the gosml at Govan, to Jane 
Elisabeth, daughter of the late Robert Boog, Elsti. 

In London, the Hon. and Rev. Henry Ed¬ 
ward John Howard, youngest son of the Karl of 
Carlisle, to Henrietta £li<(:ibcth, daughter of J. 
\Vright, Esq. of Mapperley, Nottinghamshire. 

■— At Diadenden, Kent, Lord Gwrge Henry 
Spencer ChuTchill, third son of tlic Duke of Marv- 
l>nT(mghi t(» Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr Narc-t, Rector of Biddcndcu, and niece of the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

At Loudon, Lord Dc Diinstanville, to Miss 
Lemon, daughter of Sir William Lemon, Bart. 

II . At Kiic«sworth House, the residence of 
Francis Pym, juu. Esq. Henry Smith, Esq. third 
son of Samuel .Smith, Esq. of Woodhall Park, to 
Lady Lucy ^Ichille, eldest bister of the Earl of 
Levenand MelviUc. 

l.». AC Grebardinains, the Ucv. Thomas Stru- 
(licrs, Hamilton, to Isa1>ella, eldest daughter of 
Adam Brydon, Ksq. of Urehardmains. 

— At tncHaimng, AreliilMld Douglas, Esq. son 
of Archibald Douglas, Esip of Adderstone, to 
Margaret Violetta, daughter of tlic late hlaik 
l*riiiglc, Esq.of Clifton. 

— At St Mary*b, Woolwich, William Hunter, 
Esq. of Chesnock Hall, Lanarkshire, to Masy, 
only ilaughtcr of James Keid, E&q. (royal hor&c 
artillery. 

Id. At Balranald, the Rev. Finlay M'Rac, mi- 
nisU*r of North UisC, to Isabella Maria, daughter 
of Colonel Macdonald of Lyndalc. 

— At Cleghom, Mr James Somerville, surgeon, 
Lanark, to Miss Margaret Baxter. 

19. At Kdliiburgh, Mr Joseph Cook, bookseller, 
.St Andrews, to lobelia, daughter of Mr George 
Girdwood, candle maker, Cui>aT Fife. 

— At Edinburgh, by the Rev. James Hen¬ 
derson, according to the forms of the Presbyte¬ 
rian church, :uul on the 17th August, by the right 
Jlev. Bishop Saiulford, according to the forms of 
the EngUsn flmrch, Sir AlexjindeT Don of New¬ 
ton Don, Bart, representative iii Parliament for 
the ixiunty of Roxburgh, to Gracp J.^ne, eldest 
daughterofJohn Stein, Ksq. Ileriot Row. 

At Castlcmilk, James Hotchkis, Esq. of 
Templchall, W. Margaret, youngest daugh¬ 
ter or Thomas Hurt, Esq. of Castleinilk. 

21. At Edinburgh, the Rev. M. John 'J'umer, 
Rechir of Wclmsluw, Cheshire, to Miss Louisa 
Lewis Robertson, third daughter of the late Cajv 
Uiiii Georra UoberUon, of the Royal Navy. 

^ At Edinburgh, James W. Dickson, E.sq. 
advocate, to Jeanette Helen, d.'iugliter of late 
James Morison, of Greenfield, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Plendcrleith, 
Dorelaud, Edderstonc, to Miss Jane White, Pee¬ 
bles. 

I'G. At St PauPs ('ha^icl, Samuel Beazlcy, Esq. 
to Miss E. F. ( onway. 

^ — At Ediuburgli, Henry Englcficld, Esq, son of 
Sir Henry Charles KngleficUl, Bart, to Oqtliaruie, 
eUlest daughter of Hcniy Withaiii of Lartmgtoi), 
in the county of V*ork, Msi]. 

27. Joliii Hutton, Eoi|. mcrclumt, Leith, to 
Jane, youugi*st daughter of Peter Wootl, Esq. 
Uoseinount, Leith. 

— At Kensington church, the Lord Bishop of 
Jamaica, to Miss Po|ic, daughter of the late £• 
Pope, Esq. 

2B, At Gilmore Place, Edirburgh, Mr John 
Dudgeon, Loanhead, Kirkltston, to Margaret 
yuuiigebt dauglifer of the laic Mr David Stouart. 

51). AtWoodside, Harvey Siioiig, Emj. Ameri¬ 
can consul, to Janet, eldebl ilauglilei of Ikjliii 
Gillwpie, Esij. 

. At Bdhaven rark, EUes Dudgeon, Esq. to 


Eiixabeth, eldest daughter of the late George 

Johnston, Estp 

Aug» 5. At Portobello, DavidWatson, Esq. writer 
in Edinburgh, to Elimbeth, youngc'st daughter of 
the late Francis Beaumont^ Esq. Knockbouse^ 
near Dunfbmilinc. 

— At Dnlyell Lodge, Fifeshire, Robert Lindsay, 
Esq. second son of the Hon. Robert Lindsay of 
Bafearres, to Frances, daughter of Sir Robert 
Henderson of Straiton, Bart. 

it At Kirkbyhili Church, near BoroughbridgCt 
James Mcllor Brown, Esq. formerly of Oatton- 
sidc, Roxburghshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr Jacob Smith, of Givcndale Grange. 

6. At Edinburgh, ('aptain Thomas Paterson, 
his maje6ty*s 63d regiment, to Mary Ann, young¬ 
est daughter of the late Lieut.-Coloncl VriUiain 
Sherrilt, Madras cavalry* 

9. At Southfield Cottage, Mr William I’hipM, 
Cramond, to (Mcmentiiia, second daughter of me 
late Alexander Dick, Esq. accountant, Edinburgh* 
11. At St George's Cnureh, Hanover Square, 
London, Captain Sanderson, Bengal cavalry, to 
Elizabeth Oswald, Gldt'st daugliter of Alexander 
Anderson, Es<i. Chanel Street, Grosvenor Square. 

16. At Crnuforu, (he Hon. George Charles 
Grontlcy Fitzhardingc Berkeley, sixth son of the 
late Earl of Berkeley, to Caroline Martha, second 
daughter of the late Paul Benfield, Esq. 

» At Branxton, George Ucnnic, Esq. East 
Craig, to Isabella, only daughter of tlie late John 
Turnbull, Esip of Branxton. 

At Edinburgh, Peter Hill, junior. Esq. to 
Ann, only daughter of Daniel Macdowall, Esq. of 
St Vincent 

17. At Haddington, the Rev. Benjamin Laing, 
Arbroath, to Georgina, sixth daughter of tlie Rev. 
Mr Chalmers, lladdmgtm. 

— At (rUrntyaii, the Rev. Henry John Ingilhy, 
rector of the West Keal, Lincolnshire, to Eliza¬ 
beth, second daugliter of the late David Hart 
M*Dowall, Ksq- ot Walkingshaw. 

At Dumfries, John Clark, physician to the 
forces, Albany Barracks, Isle of Wight, to Mary, 
daughter of John Gilchrist, M.D. 

20 . At Edinburgh, Mr Gilbert Adcock, clothier, 
Hanover street, to Agnes, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Wjllmmson, Esq. of Nortlifield. 

•—At Dublin, Aulhonv P. Marshall, Es(|. of 
Edinburgh, to Frances, Ixmrth daughter of the 
late Sm<^et Holden, £sq. of Dublin. 

21. In Windsor Street, Mr Archibald Paterson, 
merchant, to Jane, daughter of Mr Walter Scott, 
Lauder. 

25. At St Martin’s in the Fields, London, George 
Rennie, Esq. jun. of Phantassic, East laithlan, to 
Jane, eldest daughterof the late John RGiiine,Esq. 

— At Merton Hall, Wigtonshire, James Hat- 
(lane Tait, Esq. Captain Royal Navy, to Miss 
Marion \ ule, youngest d.tughter of the late Ben¬ 
jamin Yule, Es(p of Whcatfield, near Edtiihurgli. 

—' At 'I'niprain, James Murray, Esq. to ('la^ 
rissa, daughter of Uiu late Rev. George Guldie, 
Atlielstoneiord. 

29. At ThuiiLou, Somerset, Lieutenant William 
Bryant, R.N. to flary, eldest daughter of the late 
Keiiucth Mackcuzie, Es((. 

3(). At Portland Place, AdarriiDawson, Esip jun. 
Linlithgow, to Helen, daughter of the laie Mr 
John Raiiiagc, merch^t, Edinburgh. 

— At Overshiclls, Mr A- O. Turnlmll, Edin¬ 
burgh, to Margaret, daughter of the late James 
Sominerviilc, Ksq. J.aiilon. 

— At Hcatlieiwiek House, East loithian, Sa¬ 
muel Anderson, Esq. wiiie-merchant, to Am>e, 
eldest daughterof the late James Milnes, Esq. and 
niece to L>eutenant-Geiu'ral Hardyiiian. 

51. At Dolls, Stiiliiigshirc, William Haig, Esq. 
DonniiigUin, to Elizal^th, youngest daughter of 
John Philp, Esq. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Licut.-Col. Allan, of the late 23d Lancers, to Miss 
Mitchell, eldest daughter of the late Colonel Caini)- 
bell Mitchell. 

Sept. I. At Shrewsbury, Uiehaid, son of Bryan 
Smith, Emi. of Liver^ioul, to Manaime, dau^iter 
ufW. Kgciloii Jcfirey.N, Esij.of Coton-Hill, .Sido|). 

iMiich/, In Kcir Edinburgh, Mr William 

('rawfonl, merchant, Montrose, to KUzabeBi, 
daughter of the late Mr James Aikmau, jun. dis¬ 
tiller, House of Muu. 
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DBATUS. 

Sm/. 1, 1823. At Madras, In the Bast Indies, 

i on nis way home to Britain,) Thomas Fraser, 
Csq. of Oorthieck, in the Civil Service of the Hon« 
Cast India Com))any, at Ncllorcw 
February,—\t Calcutta, Colonel John Paton, 
honorary aide-de-camp to the Governor-General, 
and late commissary-general, af^ a period of 41 
years'service in the Hon. East India Company’s 
military service. 

April 3, At Quebec, Robert, son of the late 
Henry Johnston, Esq. Meadowbank* 

1.5. At Belluvy, East Indies, Captain James Weir, 
7th Madras Light Cavalry. 

16. At sea, on lioanl the Asia, from Calcutta, 
Thomas Livingston Reid, Ks(i. lieutenant R. N. 
voininandcr of the Asia, and eldest son of Sir John 
Ucid, Bart. 

SO. At Ri*) Janeiro. Mr John C. Mac<1ougal, 
midshipman, on board ofhis Majesty’s ship, Siwr- 
tiatc, and youngest sou of the late Duncan Mao- 
doiigall, Em|. Ardintrivc. 

SS. On board the ship Ch.'irlottc.'ofl the Cape 
Good Ho}>e, Mr William (jainiibell Farquharson, 
second son of the late Dr William Farquharson, 
physician in Edinburgh. 

3!K At Jamaica, Mr Peter Grace, son of the late 
Dr Grace of Cuiiar. 

MiW a At sea, Colin Bruce, Esq. on his pas* 
sage rnim Jamaica. 

11. In Kingston, Jamaica* Mr George James 
Muirhead, son of the late Mr George A. Muir* 
head, merchant, Glasgow. 

June <>. At Quebec, Ensign J. D. Cogan, of the 
68th regiment 

17. At Pau, capital of the Basse Pyrenees, 
Major Stuart Maxwell, of the royal artillery. 

IK. At Madeira, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse. Ensign Robert llainllton Fothringham, 
of Uic Bengal infantry. 

PJ. At MotIHt, Alex. MoflUt, Esq. of Ixich Urr. 
At Aberdeen, Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late Right llev. Bishop Skinner, of Aberdeen. 

— At Dunbar, IspbcUa, second daughter of Mr 
John Vcitoh, surgeon. 

37, At Haddington, Mr William Shiells, late 
brewer there. 

At 'J'liornton House, Anna, eldest daughter 
of (’olonel Cunninghamc. 

— At George Town, in the district of Columbia, 
North America, Thomas Wilson, Emj. of DuUatur, 
advfX'ate. 

28. In James’s Square, Mrs Mary Hardy, relict 
of Mr James (hlrhri&t, navy agent, Loudon. 

At Heatherwtek House, East Lothian, 
George, eldest sun ol Captain W. H. Ilardyman, 
lion. East India Company’s naval service. 

— At Prestoiqians, Ann Comb, daughter of the 
late James ('oirib. Esq. 

At Ikmdirran, William, only son of J. M. 
Nairne, Esep of Dunstiiane. 

— At Burglu'dd, the Rev. Lewis Gordon, D.D. 
one of the iiiiiiisters of Elgin. 

30. At Burnside of Dulbratic, David Copland, 
Esq. late of Gregory. 

Jti/y 1. In Duke Street, St. James's, London, 
Major<Cien. Lauchlan Macquarie, iii the 63d year 
oi his a«;e. llis conduct, from earliest youth, was 
marked liy a mo!!.t amiable disposition, a liigli 
sense of honour, and animated xcai for his profes¬ 
sion. He ciiU'icd the army at the Mc of 13, and 
served his king and country for 47 years, mall 
)i.irts of the world, with great credit. 

3. Mrs Grixel Smart, reliet of Mr William Cun* 
ningham, Huddington. 

4. At London, after a sudden rcla^^c of illness, 
the CounU'HS of Browiilow. 

The Rev. Mr George Graham, minister of 
Fossoway. 

— At his liouse. No. .5, Buccleugh Place, Mr 
Charles Moodic, of the x\uditor’s Oince, Exche- 
fluer. 

— At Dcnicrara, John Macintyre, Esq. late mer¬ 
chant, LiveriKX)!. 

5, At Park Place, the infant son of William 
Grant, EaI}. of (kmgalton. 

— At Abbey St Batlians, Mr Andrew Wallace, 
teacher of mathoinatics in Edmburgh. 

— At North Leith, the Rev. Dr David John¬ 
ston, in the fllst year of his ago, the 66th of his 
ministry, ami the SlKh of ^s ikeumbenoy of that 


pariah, ehsplain ftn or^lfUiry to Ma Majesty for 
Scotland. During the period of sixty years, whieh 
the Rev. Doctor performed the nutoral duties of 
NorRi Leith parish, he was well known to have 

J iut his hand to every good work that was going 
orward, not only m the town of Leitli, the more 
immediate object of his charge, but his benevo¬ 
lent and philanthropic views extended to a f^er* 
ly care over the Charitable Institutions of Edin¬ 
burgh, towards which, through a long and most 
active life, he rendered a ready and effective assis* 
tancc. In the foundation of one of tlie best of our 
Chanties, the Asylum for the industrious Blind, 
the extension of the resources and benefits of! 
which was to the last Uie peculiar object of his an¬ 
xiety and fostering attention, an tmpcrisliable mo¬ 
nument has been erected to his fame. Di J(^n* 
ston was, and wc believe had Ixxm for a conside* 
raliJe time, the Father of the Presbytery of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

7* At London, in his 81st year. Sir Georgo 
Wood, KnLlate oneof the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer* 

8. At Loudon, Tamchamalu, Queen of the 
Saudwich IslantUrand on the 14th,^ Tameham- 
cha, the second King the Sandwich Islands. 
They had lioth been attacked by measles and in¬ 
flammation in the lungs, wlueh unhappily ended 
fatally. Their bodies have been einbabned ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the Sandwich^ Islands, 
and are to be conveyed back to their native coun¬ 
try together. 

8. George Earl of Tyrone, eldest son of tho 
Marquis of Waterford. 

9. At Wellington Place, Leith, Mr James Marr, 
cum merchant. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Ann Aitken, wife of Mr 
John Grey, merchant there. 

At kVrt William, Mr Thomas Gillespie, te¬ 
nant tu Ardachy, one of the most extensive stoio* 
farmers in the north of Scotland. 

— At Mortimer Cottage, Berkshire, Elizabctli, 
relict of David Murray, Esq. bmlhcr of Lfird Eli- 
bank, and daughter ot the late Right Hon. Tho¬ 
mas Harley. 

10. At Balfron Manse, the Rev. James Jcflycy. 

11. At Inverary, Major-General Dugald Camp- 
bcIL 

— At Newck, Mrs James Haig. 

13. At Leith, William Henderson, Esq.of Dot- 
distcr, Shetland, in the 60th year of his ago. 

— At Freeland, Pcncloix: Leslie, daughter of 
M^or Walker. 

— At Ironside-hoiisc, Abbcyhill, Mrs Ann So¬ 
merville, tclict of Mr David Gray, merchunt, 
Edinburgh. 

15. At the Cottage of Rockhall, M.'iry Anne, 
third daughter of Alexander Grierson, Esq. young¬ 
er of Lag. 

— At Edinburgh, Gilbert Hutcheson, Esq. Du* 
pute Judge Advocate for Scolkuid. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Macdonald, 
wife of Captain Joiin Macdonald, Barrack-m.'istcr, 
Ediiiburgli. ^ ^ 

17. At Ploughlands, Mary, daughter of Alex¬ 
ander Fraser, Ksij. accomitant. 

— At Mc.idiiw Place, Mrs Catharine Webster, 
widow of tile Rev. John Webster. 

19. At Loudon, in the 21st year of his age, Mr 
Keith Turner, youngest miu of the late Keith 
Turner, Esti. of 'I'urnorhall. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr Thomas Fle¬ 
ming, one of the iniiiHicrH of Edinburgh, in the 
70th year of his age, and 45th of his ministry, 

— At Gogar Lodge, Mrs Dr .Stewart. 

20. At his house, Bridgend, Perth, Patrick Ri- 
chanlsori. Esq. of Flatfleld. 

— At Millikcn, Henry, second con of William 
Stirling, EMp 

21. At the Priory, Stanmorc, Middlesex, Lady 
Jane Gordon, eldest daughter of the Elarlof Aber¬ 
deen. 

33, At Portobello, Mr William Dalmahoy. 

— At Balmuto, the Hon. Claud Irvine Boswell, 
Lord Balmuto. 

— William Pattison, Esq. in his 69th year, kite 
mereliant, Glasgow. 

25. At Bristol, Mr Stewart (Jruickshank, son of 
the late Uev, Alex. Cruickshaiik, minister of 
Meams. 

— At Leith, on the 24th ult. Mr Alex. Smith, 
merchant. 
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95. At &dinbiUBh« Major James BaUantysc of 
Holytee. 

—.At^Falkirk, Mr Robert Taylor. 

96. At Mary*ii Place, Stoekbridije, Mrs Susan 
Sangstcr, wife of Mr John Parker« Solicitor Su¬ 
preme Courts. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert I><rig, one of 
tbe ministers of the parish of &t Nicholas, Aber¬ 
deen, in the 5^ year of his age, and 34th of his 
ministry. 

— At Ashmore, Robert Gordon, Ksq. of Ash¬ 
more, younger of Invemettie. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Miss Dethia Hamil¬ 
ton. 

— At Manse of W amphrey, the Rev. Mr Joseph 
Kirkimtrick, In the 75th year of his age, and 47th 
of his ministry. 

— Her Grace the Duchess of Gordon, after a 
most severe illness of above a twelvemonth. 

98. At Edinburgh, Susan, youngest daughter of 
the late Major Hamilton Maxwell of Ardwell. 

At Dun House, Miss Enkiiic of Dim. 

99. At her house. Hoik: Street, Miss lllair. 

30. At London, on thcSOtli ult. Mr Wm. Sharp, 
an enunent engraver. 

— At Kikonquhar, Fife, Mrs Magdalene Lirars, 
wife of Mr John Brewster, printer, Society, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

31. At his house, Park Street, John Drown, Esq. 

— Tweetlie Crawford, infant daughter of Mr 
Douglas, writer to the signet, Hrumnioiid place. 

Augt 1. At Seotscraig Hou&e, William Dalgllcsli, 
Em]. of Seotscraig. 

— At Manse of Irongray, Mrs Ann (Campbell, 
wife of the Rev. Dr Dow, minister of Irongray. 

— At Bumhouse, Josepii ('alder, Esq. 

—At Burntisland, Mr Andrew Hutchison, town 
clerk. 

— At Manchester, Alexander Livingstone, a na¬ 
tive of Haddington, aged 9H years. In the early 
part of his life he served a number of years in the 
biKitch Greys, during the (icrman war. He h^ 
two horses shot under him at the mcmurublc bat¬ 
tle of Mindcn. Me was a (icnsioncr of Chelsea 
Hospital upwards of fifty years. 

9. At Godstone, Surrey, Alexander Waugh, 
A.M. minister of the Scots Church, Milcs’-Lane, 
London; and sun of the llev. Dr Waugh, mini- 
ater of the Scots Church, Wells Street. 

—> At his house, Richmond Hill, near Aber¬ 
deen, Thomas M ‘Combie, of Easter Skene, Kmj. 

4. AtOrrard, Perthshire, Mrs Uiehardson, wile 
of the late James Ilichardboii, Esq. of Pitfour 
Castle. 

5. At St Mary’s Cottage, Trinity, Mrs John 
Linning. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jcsmc Hamilton, wife of 
John Glassfonl Hopkiik, Esq. W.S. lu the 28th 
year of her age. 

8. At Marseilles, whither he had gone for the 

recovery of lus health, tbe (‘clehrated Ck^rman plu- 
lulogcr, Freiieriek Wolf, in his year. 

9. At Bath, Mujor-Gencrnl William Augustine 
Provost, C.B. son of the late Maior-Cienerul, aiut 
brother <»f tlic late Licut.-Cienerui Sir George Pro- 
vost, Bart. 

— At Juiii[ier Green, Cohntou, Lieutcimut 
Henry Mymcr, R.N. 

10. At his house, (’omhill, near Perth, Lau¬ 
rence Robertson, Esq. in the l)4th year of his age. 

— In Launcston Lane, Francis, the only son of 
Leonard Homer, Esq. 

11. At Aberdeen, Miss Jane Allan Kidd, daugh¬ 
ter of tl\e Rev. Dr Kidd. 

— At Edinburgh, Maria Jane Craigic, eldest 
daughter of CapUun Edmund Craigie, ox the Hou. 
East India Company’s service. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Godsman, re- 
uct of the late Ebtuezer Marshal, mhiistcr of 
Cockiien. 

— in Upper-Gower Street, London, Lucy Eli- 
aa^th. Wife of Lord Mr'uriec Dnimmond. 

14. At Gla.sgow, Dr William Uuclianan, late 
surgeon of the R2d regiment of foot 

13. At BunisiUc*, tieorge Rodger, Esq. of Bum- 
side, in the 7t^h year of nih age, 

— At Drummond IM.ue, FAimburgh, the Bov. 
James Duguid, third boii of tlie Rev. John Du- 


f iild, mlnistcrof Evieand Rcndal, Orkney, in tlic 
7Ui year of his age. 

16. At Crieff, Mrs Elisabeth Amot, rcUct of Mr 
James Amot, merchant there. 

— At PortobcUo, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Mr D. Cowan, Canongate, Edinburgh, aged ten 
years. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James lUchardson, sur¬ 
geon and druggist 

— At Greenock, at an advanced age, Mr Tho¬ 
mas Potts, writer there, and formerly writer in 
Kelso. 

17- At Leith, Peter F. Hay, son of Mr John 
Hay, ship-owner. 

— At Meadowside, near Strathaven, James 
Miller, Em|. advocate. 

At Rockhill, Argyllshin', Mrs M'Lachlan, 
sen. of M 'Lachlan, in the Ulst year of her age. 

At No. 9, Queen Street, Edinburgh, aged 4 
years, Jemima, fifth daughter of Mr W iuiam Bell, 
.S. 

18. Mrs Heugh, reUctof John Hough, of Gart- 
cows. Esq. 

19. At Edinburgh, William Calder, Esq. late 
Lord Provost of tnis City, much and deci>Iy re¬ 
gretted. 

— Mrs Susanna Davidson, wife of William 
Kirkaldy, Esq. merchant in Dundee. 

20. At London, Thomas Trevor Hampden, 
Viscount Hamdpen and Baron Trevor of Brom- 
ham. 

— At Dalnaspidal, Blair Atholl, Lieut-Colonel 
George Johnston, brother to the Right Hon. l^ody 
Gray. 

22. At Invcrlcitli Mains, Mr (icorge Lauder, 
farmer. 

— At Souihc^, Mr James Shiell, tenant there, 
aged 73 years. 

^ At Addingstonc, Agnes, third daughter of 
John Sinihon, Esi;. of Rlainslie. 

23, At Blairlogie, .Stirlingshire, Miss Emilia 
Husband Baird, daughter of the Very Rev. Dr G. 
H. Baird, Prmeiiial of the Univenuty of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

24. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabcih Dickson, 
North St Andrew’s Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Douglas, late of 
the Advocates’ Library. 

- At Duntruiie, Mrs Stirling Grah.'imc. 

— At the residence of his son, in the Vale of 
Neath, the Right Hon, Karl of llunraven, aged 
72. 

23. At iralyburton, Berwiekshire, after a few 
days’ ilinesSjMr John Fairbaim, long tenant then*, 
and author of a *' Treatise on Slu’eivFarimng, 
by a Lammcimuir Farmer.’’ 

26. At Bankhead, South Qiicensferry, Captain 
William Gordon, se^mnd son of the late James 
Ckmtnii, Esm}. of Rokicliiini. 

— Ill Argyll Square, .fanct, the wife of William 
W.all.iec, Professor of Matheinalies in the Uni- 
vcrhUy of Edinburgh. 

2H. At Pciitonviiie, after a short illness, Mr 
Alex. (Jrcig, in lus b9tli year. 

29. At her house, Ann street, St Bernard'.s, 
Mi« Jean spaldmg, eldi .si daughter of the late 
Alexaiiiier .Spalding Gordon, Ksq. of Holm uimI 
Shirmors, and reliet of Janies Frusui, Ksq. of 
Gorthleck, W.S, 

— At Edinburgh, James Butter, Ewp W%S’. 

— At St John’s Hill, Jame.i Sutherland Bruce, 
son of the late Mr Win. Biuee, banker in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Elizalitth, eldest daughter ol 
Uie late William Cuiniutng, E-.q. of Riga. 

30. At Craigleilh Hill, Eli/Abcth (irahanie, 
youngest <lnughtcr of Mr Willi.iin Boiiar. 

Latelyt On his passage to Europe for the reco¬ 
very ofhealth. Ensign George lluntly Gordon, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service, youngest 
son of Licutenunt-Gencml Gordon Cuminmg .^kene 
of Pitlurg and Dyec. 

— At Lyons, wiutlicr he had proceeded for the 
benefit ofnishealth, MrAbnihaiii Montdiori, tlie 
brother of M. Hothseh ld, aged .IK. 

Suddenly, oil Algiers, Mr William Rogers, mas 
tei of lus Majesty’s ship Glasgow. 


PWn/erf hr James Ua/lanfifnr anti Lmpany, Ldrnbvi:;h. 
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UOAA GTIRMAKICA. 

No. XIX. 

Goetz vo)i Berlichingen, a Tragedy, by Goethe^ 


Tilts tragetly was a very early pro¬ 
duction of the author. It was his first 
ajjpL'arancc upon the stage;—his first 
attempt to embody the result of those 
studies, which, from the dawn of his 
manhood, had occupied the largest por¬ 
tion of Jus intellect. 

Never, perhaps, was the first dra¬ 
matic work of any author more deci¬ 
dedly entitled to the praise of origina¬ 
lity. Few, very few, mature works of 
any genius are more resplcndently in¬ 
stinct with the sj)irit of energy. It is 
no woiidtT, therefore, that some signal 
errors of taste were, at the moment of 
its appearance, altogether overlooked— 
that it was hailed with all the enthu¬ 
siasm of unchastisfd applause—that it 
covered its author with honour, at tljc 
time unrivalled—and that, from that 
day to this, the influence of its success 
may be read in broad and indelible 
characters all over the surface of the 
literature which it had reanimated. 
I'hat such are the qualities, and that 
such were the effects of GocJ:he’s first 
drama, we have, in a former paper of 
this series, had occasiou to state gene¬ 
rally. Wc now purpose to examine 
Goetz vonBerlickingen somewhat more 
at length, and to give our readers some 
specimens of the materials of ivhich it 
is constructed, and of the style in 
which it is composed, in order that 
they may judge for themfielves, whe- 

VoL. XVL 


thcr the opinion we expressed was, or 
was not, one of exaggerated praise. 

In order to judge of this jiicce, how¬ 
ever, it is not a whit more necessary 
that wc should examine itself, than 
that we should endeavour, in so far as is 
possible, to throw ourselves back into 
the time when it made its appearance. 
And, in truth, it is no easy matter to 
throw ourselves from this time into 
that What were the most popular 
works of literature in those days,— 
the works that exerted the widest in¬ 
fluence—that enjoyed the most Furo- 
pean reputation—that gave the lone of 
thought—that, ly turns, echoed and 
<lictated the feelings of the largest por¬ 
tions of society ? There cannot be a 
question that these were the writings 
of Voltaire, and his numerous f(3- 
lowers, in France and out of France. 
The (ierinan literature of the period 
was, in spite of national pride and per¬ 
sonal pique, saturated with the spirit 
of the great Revolutionary Cynic, In 
this spirit even Wieland wrote poe¬ 
try. The translator of Lucian changed 
hut little of his character when he 
composed the beautiful cantos of his 
Oberon ; there was more of the Prin¬ 
cess of Babylon in them, than of the 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Her¬ 
der, indeed, had followed tlie footsteps 
of Lessing, and the only really excel¬ 
lent criticism even of that time in Gcr- 

B 
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many was hostile to the French school; 
hut what were a few private scholars 
and professors, dispersed over the ob¬ 
scure and powerless states of Germany^ 
when opposed to the influence of the 
only intellectual prince of whom Ger¬ 
many could boast, reigning in a capi¬ 
tal upon wliich the eyes of all Europe 
. were fixed, drawing around him every¬ 
thing that was most likely to adorn 
the monarchy he might he said to have 
created, and exerting all his immense 
influence, personal and regal, in favour 
of that literature, the spirit of which, 
although even his lynx eyes could not 
see it, was not less fixedly and irrecon¬ 
cilably at variance with his own in¬ 
terests and those of his crown, than 
with all the best and dearest interests 
of (jcrmaiiy, of Europe, of Christen¬ 
dom ? The star of Frederick blazed an 
evil portent in the intellectual sky of 
Gennany ; its raeteor-like splendour, 
though of the earth earthy," was suf¬ 
ficient to dim for a time the more dis¬ 
tant and scattered vessels of purer and 
more stedfast light. 

Even the gigantic mind of Johnson, 
such are the eflfects of contemporary 
spleen, could not enter the lists against 
V^oltaire, without denying the great¬ 
ness of his genius. It is pitiable 
enough to perceive that this folly still 
lingers among some who' ought to be 
above it; but what such people say 
now has certainly no influence upon 
the general feelings of men. Posterity 
is, as usual, just; and they who are 
in the best condition to render a rea¬ 
son for their aversion to Voltaire, are 
the readiest also to admit, that were 
nothing but mere power of intellect to 
he taken into account, there arc but 
very few names on record among tnan- 
kind, entitled to be placed upon a level 
witli his. He had the daring to de¬ 
sign and to commence a warfare, to 
which even Lutijeu's was but child's- 
play ; and he brought to its service a 
perseverance the most audacious and 
undaunted, and weapons and skill the 
most varied and tlu^ most exquisite that 
ever were exerted simultaneously for 
an unholy and an unhappy cause. 
That in the government of France, and 
tlie religion of Rome, he found many 
subjects of just reprehension, who can 
deny? But th^ merely furnished this 
Archimedes with a resting-place, from 
which to bend his myriad engines 
'against the whole system and fabric 
-of European thouglit. He hated all 


alike, and he warred oi|ually against 
all. He hated the despotism of the 
Trench king, and he assaulted all Eu- 
ropean government. He despised the 
cruelmummeriesofthehalf-heatheniz- 
ed Christianity he saw in operation im¬ 
mediately around him, and he declared 
war against the Bible. Through the 
ft^eble points of manners, he stabbed at 
the eternal foundations of morals ;— 
Pretence and Purity, Cunning and 
Wisdom, all were alike the objects— 
thank God, not the victims—of bis im¬ 
partial rancour. 

His grand error was, that lie could 
not distinguish between the systems 
themselves, which he found in opera¬ 
tion, and the adventitious absurdities 
which he found attached to these sys¬ 
tems. He determined, tlierefore, in¬ 
stead of lopping off unseemly excres¬ 
cences, to make root and branch work 
of it. He found all the bad things 
which he hated or despised existing 
amidst nations professing a certain re¬ 
ligion, and accustomed to live under 
certain forms of government;—the 
fundamental principlcsof that religion, 
therefore, and the whole substructure 
of recollections and reverence on which 
these govermneuts apparently rested 
their strength, were to be assailed with 
every art which his ingenuity could 
devise, and his pertinacity direct. His 
ambition was to effect a thorough re¬ 
volution in the political and in the re¬ 
ligious feelings and principles of the 
European mind; and it was no diffi¬ 
cult matter for him, having once form¬ 
ed this audacious scheme, to perceive, 
that his first and great object must be 
to destroy altogether our respect for 
our own ancestors. The institutions 
which he abhorred were all derived 
from them. They were consecrated in 
the eyes of living men, by the belief 
that they had come down from the 
wise and the noble dead;—our oracles 
were also our monuments. 

An European antiquity was in his 
eyes the badge of all abomination. 
We moderns were treading blindly in 
the footsteps of generations which we 
ought altogether to despise. His bu¬ 
siness was to persuade us, that the 
mists of the dark ages were only be¬ 
ginning to be dispelled; that it was 
reserved for him and his contempora¬ 
ries to have the glory of first behold¬ 
ing the real dawn of truth and li^it; 
and that nothing but bigotry and in¬ 
terest could possibly withstand the 
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influence of the blaze which his bold 
hand had been destined to reveal. 

He was, among other things, at the 
pains to write a history of the whole 
world, with the express and single 
purpose of enforcing these new ideas. 

In this book, and in the more ponder¬ 
ous Dictionnaire Philosophiquc, there 
was no one institution subsisting any¬ 
where among the peoples of Christen¬ 
dom which he did not assault through 
those in whom he supposed it to have 
originated, and by respect for the me¬ 
mory of whom he supposed it to be in 
any measure maintained. Everywhere 
he found or feigned some vile trick of 
interest or ignorance to come in place 
of some revered foundation of charity 
or wisdom. Priesthood, monarchy, no¬ 
bility, were so meiny aliases for the do¬ 
mination of impudence, hypocrisy, and 
fraud. Dexterous was he in the ma¬ 
nagement of his weapons, and deadly 
the extent to which his cruel paradox 
for a time prevailed. Plays and ro¬ 
mances were written to insinuate thc^ 
same poison into minds or moods of 
the most opposite descriptions,—to 
blend it with the symjiathies of the 
serious, as well as the mirth of the jo¬ 
cular. It was worked up in imposing 
forms for the wouldtbo-wisc—it was 
mixed in wine for men, and in milk 
for babes. The ambition of the proud 
in mind—the scorn of the unsatisfied 
evil—the secret yearnings of the luxu¬ 
rious—for each of tlicse elements he 
had his appropriate viand. He at once 
enlisted the bad passions on his side; 
and, by his skilfulness in the arts of 
deceit and perversion, he was ena¬ 
bled also to entrap beneath his banner 
not a little of what was meant to be 
good. 

The massive intellect and the pro¬ 
digious influence of Dr Johnson form¬ 
ed a rampart against the influx of these 
pernicious notions for which England 
can never cease to be grateful. Ilume, 
Tory though he was, did more against 
us, than for us. Gibbon was Voltaire's 
partisan, as far as it was possible for a 
man of bis personal virtue and great 
erudition to be so. Even Hobertson 
stooped to be his apologist. Johnson 
alone stood firm, cased in the armour 
of knowledge, of wisdom, and of pride i 
and opposing a resistance which cer¬ 
tainly would not have been the less 
effectual, had he conciliated, in some 
measure, the judgment of the lookers- 
on, by confessing, instead of eternally 
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deriding, the ingenuity and vigour of 
iiis Proteus antagonist. 

Tills haughty opposition, however, 
was entirely a philosophicid one, and 
that was not enough to set against a 
system which had not disdained to as¬ 
sault everything that is imaginative, 
through imagination itself, as well as 
through other channels. But others 
fortunately arose to supply that in 
whicli botli the plans and Uic powers 
of Johnson were deficient. The pub¬ 
lication of Percy’s Reliques gave a now 
turn to the imaginative literature of 
England. That work certainly had 
great influence in Germany also.^ But 
its business there was not to originate, 
but to encourage; for, before its trea¬ 
sures were opened, the comprehensive 
genius of Goethe had already struck 
the kindred note by this very drama. 

If it had been otherwise, we had still 
been abundantly repaid; for a trans¬ 
lation of Goetz von Berlicbingcn was 
the first publication of Sir Walter 
Scott; and it is not perhajis too much 
to say, that as but for Percy we might 
have had no Minstrelsy'of tnr Scottish 
Border, so, but for Goethe, the genius 
of the most successful author of our 
time might have taken some direction 
less fortunate, in every point of view, 
than that, the triumph of which is now 
before us. 

The wise, no less than magnificent, 
design whicli Ciroetbe too soon abandon¬ 
ed, and which the other great poet has 
so splendidly pursued, was the only om* 
through wdiich there could be any just 
hope of opposing, in thclicarLsof mii- 
dem men, the influence of those new 
doctrines by which the revolutionary 
literature of France had appealed so 
powerfully to the self-love of its ge- 
neratioi). 'I’hc main-spring of this n- 
val engine was a noble disbelief in the 
possibility of men's soon or easily 
losing all sympathy for those who had 
gone before them. Its object was the 
vindication of tlie past—not the vindi¬ 
cation of its errors—not the denial of 
its evils—but the assertion of the fact 
that the old times had their good also 
—that our fathers were neither the 
fools nor the ^aves it suited the auda¬ 
city of living conceit to represent them 
—that we were sprung th»m noble and 
virtuous races, and ought to imitate 
their virtues and amend their errors, 
but not draw a broad line of separa¬ 
tion between us and them—uor hug 
the flattering unction, that it Was a 
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nobler and a better part to demolish 
and rebuild than to preserve and em¬ 
bellish. 

In Germany^ all things considered^ 
it is not perhaps to be wondered at that 
the chief characteristic of the new spi¬ 
rit had been, from the very beginning 
of its influence, a savage hatred and 
scorn for the institution of nobility. 
The abuses which had grown around 
that institution in Germany were great 
—and unhappily they have not yet 
been corrected, except in a few por¬ 
tions of the old emigre. It was ob¬ 
vious, however, to Goethe, and to 
every man capable of taking a calm 
and philosophical view of the subject, 
that this institution was far too deep¬ 
ly inwoven into the whole frame and 
fabric of society in that country, to ad¬ 
mit of its being pulled down without 
peril of the most deadly effects upon its 
national character—the root of all real 
good, and the source of all really phi¬ 
losophical expectation of good. This 
poet, therefore, undertook to vindicate 
the old chivalry, which was every day 
assailed in every form of banter—he 
undertook to make men sympathize 
once more with the reverence which 
their fathers had felt for the frank and 
lofty virtues of the old Gkirman Baron¬ 
age ; that body, which, in despite of 
all the sneers of ungrateful posterity, 
had stood, throughout a long course of 
troubled ages, the eternal barrier be¬ 
tween the prince and the people, fight¬ 
ing the battles of both, and preventing 
the one from the active, the other from 
the passive curse of despotism. He 
undertook to meet in the teeth the in¬ 
sulting array, of which Guerre mix 
Chateaux ” was the war-cry. He un¬ 
dertook to shew that the place which 
men envied had been won; and with 
great and consummate art he under¬ 
took to do all this, without betraying 
openly what was the purpose he had 
in view—he undertook to insinuate, 
not to declaim—he appealed to the 
hearts of men, not doubting that his 
doctrine would from thence find its 
own way to their heads. 

There was great art as well as bold¬ 
ness in tbe selection of the period, and 
of the hero of this dramatic attempt. 
The poet has taken a time of the ut¬ 
most turbulence and confusion—ex¬ 
actly one of those periods which had 
been most frequently decried as made 
up of nothing but brutal ignorance on 
the one side, and brutal oppression on 


himself was one of the knightly iVee- 
booters of old Germany—one of those 

a barons, who, by means of bro- 
oods established within theirown 
rank, contrived to set at defiance tbe 
power of the greater authorities of the 
empire, even when that power was ex¬ 
erted apparently for worthy purposes. 
This, however, was perhaps the neces¬ 
sary result of their being systematical¬ 
ly, and as a class of men, accustomed, 
and indeed very often compelled, to 
make common cause against princely 
and imperial ambition. We must take 
the evil with the good in all things. 
These noble robbers laid abbeys and 
freetownsunder contribution; but they 
more than repaid this, both to the 
clergy and the commonalty, by that 
spirit of daring which they nourished, 
and in which they gloried ; that high 
and haughty soul of independence 
which animated them to the great and 
perpetual struggle which they alone 
had the power of maintaining, and to 
withdraw them from which, all the 
blandishments and temptations of 
courtly intrigue and proftered favour 
were continually exerted. 

But perhaps enough of all this dis¬ 
quisition—in which we areby nomeans 
certain, after ril, that there may 
not have been a good deal of over-re¬ 
fining upon things. Let us come to 
the play itself, or rather to the trans¬ 
lation of it, which was published in 
I.ondon by Walter Scott, Esq, Ad¬ 
vocate, Edinburgli 1” (such is the style 
of the title-page,) in 1799 ; and which, 
never having been rcpriuled, has long 
since become, according to an old 
phrase of ours, as good as MS” The 
tone of the preface to this version is 
very modest.—The writer talks of the 
obligations he has been under to a 
gentleman of high literary eminence,” 
for revising his performance. This, we 
suppose, was that clever and audacious 
plagiarist ofthe Germans,Monk Lewis, 
to whose Tales of Terror Mr Scott con¬ 
tributed not long afterwards his two 
splendid ballads, Glenfinlas, and the 
Eve of St John, pieces which at once 
established his reputation, and effec¬ 
tually lowered that of his eminent 
frieiufs Alonzo the Brave, et hoc ge¬ 
nus omne, with which, until then, the 
public bad been marvellously content¬ 
ed. Wc are rather surprised, that, if 
it were but for the curiosity of the 
thing, Mr J. Bell, of Oxford Street, 
the publisher of this translation, or 
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be> has not been induced to favour us 
with a second edition; but we are 
stepping ultra crepidam. 

We find Goetz, and the iron fiand 
which furnished his popular cogno¬ 
men, in full activity at the opening of 
the drama. A conspiracy has been 
formed against liiin by the Bishop of 
Bamberg, and others; and one of the 
most active of its instruments is a cer¬ 
tain Lord of Wdslingen, once the bo¬ 
som iriend of Goetz’s youth, and al¬ 
most the lover of his sister, but now 
estranged from him and his, by in¬ 
trigues and the vile turns of this 
world's affairs. This man, lying in 
wait for Goetz in the Forest of llas- 
lach, is, with his attendants, over- 

I wwered by the valour of tlie iron- 
miided Baron, and we soon have him 
making his ap]iearance as a prisoner in 
Goetz's paternal castle of Jaxihausen. 
Before hr and his captor arrive, we 
are allowed a glimpse of Goetz's wife, 
sister, and child, engaged in the quiet 
domestic pursuits of the time, and 
this preparation has an admirable ef¬ 
fect. 

£iitrr Cjioktz, AFkisi.inoen, Ham's, 
and other C^tvaliers^ as from horseback, 
Gociz, (his helmet and sxcord on 
a table,) Fndasp my armour, and give 
me my doublet.—Kasc will refresh me.— 
Brother Martin said well—You have put 
us out of wind, Wcihlingcn ! 

ausnrrt but paces 

up and f/ojt’H.] 

Goetz. Be of tmocl hcait !—Come, un- 
arm yourself!—Where are your clothes ? 
Not lost, f hope, in the scuflie ? — {To the 
attendants) (Jo, ask his servants; open the 
trunks and see that in)tliing is niishing—or 
I can lend you some of mino- 

ll^cis, liCt me rem.-iu as 1 am—it is all 
one. 

Goetz, I can give you a handsome clean 
doublet, but it is only ot'Iincn. It lias grown 
too little for me—I Itad it on at the mar¬ 
riage of the Lord Palsgrave, w'lien ytmr 
Bishop was incensed at me.<j^^bnul u 
fortnight before, 1 had sunk two b^iis ves¬ 
sels upon the I\Jaine—I was going up stairs 
to the venison in the inn at IJcidelberg, 
with Francis of Scckingen. Before ytmget 
quite up, there is a landing-place with 
iron rails—there sl(»od the Biahop, and 
gave Frank his hand as he pa''sed, and the 
like to me that was close behind him. I 
laughed in my sleeve, and went to the 
liandgrave of Hanau, who was always my 
noble friend, and told him, *•* The Bishop 
has given me his hand, but I wot well he 
did not know me.** The Bishop heard me, 
for I was speaking loud—-He came to us 
•wigrUy? and said, “ 'i>uc, ( gave ttiee my 


hand, because 1 knew thee not indeed.'*— 
To which I answered, I marked that, my 
Lord, and so take your shake of the hand 
back again.” The manikin’s neck grew red 
as a crab for spite, and he went up the 
room and complained to the Palsgrave Lewis 
and the Princes of Nassau.—But we have 
hud much to do together since that. 

JVi 'IS, 1 wish you would leave me to 
myself! 

Goetz, Why so ? —I entreat you be at 
rest. You arc in my power, and I will 
not misuse it. 

Weis, That I am little anxious about— 
Your duty as a knight prescribes your 
conduct. 

Goetz, And you know how sacred it is 
to me. 

Weis, I am taken—what follows is in¬ 
different. 

Goetz, Yon should not say so—Had you 
been taken by a Prince and s-hut up fet¬ 
tered in a dungeon, your gaoler directed 
to drive sleep from your eyes— 

Enter servants with chtJirs, ■W''r.iSLlN- 

GVN luiarms and shifts himself Enter 

('harlks. 

Charles, Good morrow, papa ! 

Goetz {kissishim), (h) 0 (l morrow,boy! 
How have you been behaving ? 

Charles, Very well.—Aunt says I am a 
good boy. 

Goetz, That’s right. 

Chartes, Have you brought me iiny- 
thing ? 

Coct.:. Nothing this time. 

Chartes. 1 have learned a great dcnl— 

Coetr. Ave! 

Charles, t>hall I tell you about the good 
hoy ? 

Goetz. After dinner. 

Chartes, And I know something else. 

Goetz, WIiat may that be ? 

Ch'irtc.s. ‘ is a village and 

cftslle up'tn the J.txi, which has appertain¬ 
ed in property air’ heritage, for two hun¬ 
dred years, to tliu Hords of Bcrlichin- 
gcn.’ 

Goct::, Ho vou know the Hord of Ber- 
lichingt'n i* {CUarks stares at him.) With 
all his exlendve lee-rning, he does not know 
his own father.—Whom does Jaxtliauscn 
belong to ? 

Charles. * .laxthausen is a village and 
castle upon the Jaxt- 

Goetz, 1 did not ask about that—T knew 
every path, puss, and ford about the place, 
before ever 1 knew the name of the villagt*, 
castle, or river. Is your mother in the kit¬ 
chen ? 

Charles, Yes, papa ! They arc dressing 
a lamb, witli nice white turnips. 

Goetz. l>o you know that too, Jack 
Turnspit ? 

Charles, And ray aunt is roasting an ap¬ 
ple for me to eat after dinner- 

Goetz. Can't you eat it raw ? 
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. Ouirles, It tastes better roasted. 

Goetz, You must have a tid-bit, must 
you ?—Weislingen, 1 will be with you im¬ 
mediately.—I go to see iny wife.—Come, 
Charles. 

Charles, Who is that man ? 

Goetz. Bid him welcome. Tell him to 
be cheerful. 

Charles, Theresa my hand, man ! Be 
cheerful—for the dinner will be ready 
soon. 

Weis, {Takes up the child^ and kisses 
him,) Happy boy ! that knowest no worse 
evil than the delay of dinner.—May you 
live to have much joy in your son, Berli- 
chingen! 

Goetz, Where there is most light, the 
shades arc deepest. Vet I thank God for 
him.—We’ll see what they are about. 

I A’. vH wUh Charles and Servants, 

IVcis, (> that I could but wake, and 
find this all a dream!—In the power of 
Berlichingen !—of him from whom I had 
so far detached iTiy.scU~whose remem¬ 
brance I shunned like fire—whom f hoped 
to overpower !>~And he still the old true, 
heartedGoeu!—OAdcIbert! could’st thou 
recall the days when we played as chil¬ 
dren, and drove the mimic chase round 
this hall; then tliou lovedst him, prizedst 
him, as thy soul! Who can be near him and 
hate him ? Alas I I am not here such as 1 
was.—Happy days ! yc are gone—There, 
in his chair by tlie cliimncy, sat old Bcr- 
lichingcn, while we played around him, 
and loved each other like cherubs !—How 
anxious will be the Bishop and all my 
friends !—Well; I wot the whole country 
will sympathize with my nusfortune. But 
what docs it avail ? Can that rejection give 
me tlic peace after which 1 struggle ? 

Jic^enter Gokt;^ u'Wir nnne and heakers, 

Goetz. We’ll take a glass till dinner is 
ready. Come, sil down—think yourself at 
home 1 Consider you are once more the 
guest of Goetz. It is long since wc have sat 
side hy side, and emptied a Hagon together. 

Come—A light heart! 

Weis. Tliose times are over. 

Goetz, God forbid ! We shall hardly 
find more pleasant days than those which 
we spent together at the Margrave’s court 
—when we were inseparable night and 
day. I think with pleasure on the days 
of my youth.—Do you remember the bat¬ 
tle 1 had with the I’olander, and how 1 
broke his frizzled pate for him ? 

Weis, It was at table; and he struck at 
you with a knife. 

Goetz, However, I came off conqueror— 
and you had a quarrel upon the account 
with his comrade—We ^ways stuck to¬ 
gether like brave boys— and hands 
it to Wcislin^cH,] I shall never forget how 
the Margrave ased to call us Castor and 
Pollux. It does me good to think of it. 

Tltcko rtf 


Goetz, That bishop was a learned derk, 
and withal so gentle—I shall remember as 
long as I live how he used to caress us, 
praise our union, and describe the good 
fortune of tlie man who has an adopted 
brother in a friend. 

Weis. No more of that. 

Goetz, Does it displease you ? I know 
nothing more delightful after fatigue, than 
to talk over old stories. Indeed, when I 
recall to mind how we were almost tlic 
same being, body and soul, and how 1 
thought we were to continue so all our 
lives—Was not that my sole comfort when 
this hand was shot away at Landslmt, and 
when you nursed and tended me like a bro¬ 
ther ?—I hoped Adelbert would in future 
be my right hand—And now 

Weis. Alas! 

Goetz, lladst thou followed me when I 
wished thcc to go to Brabant with me, all 
would have remained well. But then that 
unhappy turn for court-dangling seized 
thee, and thy coquetting and flirting with 
idle women. 1 always told thcc, when 
thou would’st mix with tlicse lounging, 
begging court-sycophants, and entertain 
them with gossiping about unlucky 
matches, and seduced girls, and sucli trash 
as they are interested about—I always 
told thee, Adelbert, thou wilt become a 
rogue. 

Weis. "Why all this ? 

Goetz. Would to God 1 could forget it, 
or that it were otherwise !—Ari thou not 
as free, and as nobly born, as any in (Ter- 
many, independent, holding under tlie Em¬ 
peror alone—and dust tbou not crouch 
amongst vassals ?—What is the Bishop to 
thee ? Allow he is thy neighbour, and cun 
do thee a shrewd turn, hast thou not an 
arm, and friends to requite him in kind ? 
Art thou ignorant of the noble situation of 
a free knight, who rests only upon God, 
the Emperor, and himself, that thou const 
bear thus to crawl at the footstool of a scl- 
iish, malicious priest. 

Weis, Let me speak. 

Goetz, What const thou say ? 

Weis. You look upon the princes, as 
tlie wolf upon the shepherd. And yet 
const tliou blame them for uniting in the 
defence^f their own territories and proper, 
ty? A# they a moment secure from the 
unruly chivalry of your free knights, who 
plunder their vassals upon the very high 
roads, and sack their castles and towns ? 
While upon the frontiers the public enemy 
threaten to overrun the lands of our dear 
Emperor, and, while he needs their assist¬ 
ance they can scarce sustain their own se¬ 
curity—is it not our good genius which at 
this moment suggests a mean of bringing 
peace to Germany, of securing the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, and giving to great 
and small, the blessings of quiet ? For this 
purpose is our confederacy; and dost thou 
blame us for securina the protection of the 
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of relying on that of the Kmperor, who is 
so fat removed from uh, and is hardly able 
10 protect himself ? 

Goetz. Yes, yes, I understand you. 
M^eislingen, were the princes as you paint 
them, we should he uU agreed—all at peace 
and quiet: yes, every bird of prey naturally 
likes to cat its plunder undisturbed. The 
general weal!—They will hardly acquire 
untimely grey hairs in studying for that. 
-.-And with the Kmperor they play a fine 
game. Kyery day comes some new adviser, 
and gives his opinion. The Emperor means 
well, and would gladly put things to rights 
.—but because a great man can soon give 
an order, and by a single word put a thou¬ 
sand hands into motion, he therefore thinks 
his orders will be as speedily accomplished. 
Then come ordinances upon ordinances, 
contradictory of each other, while the 
princes all the while obey those only which 
serve tlieir own interest, and help them to 
press under tlieir footstool their less power¬ 
ful neighbours—and all the while they talk 
of the quiet and peace of the empire !—[ 
will be sworn, many a one thanks God in 
his heart that the Turk keeps the Emperor 
from looking into these afToirs. 

Weis. You view things your own way. 
Goetz. 8o does every one. The question 
is, which is the right light in which they 
should be regarded ?~And your plans are 
of tlie darkest. 

Weis. You may say what you will, I 
am your prisoner. 

Goetz. When your conscience is free, so 
are you. But we talked of the general tran¬ 
quillity. ] stood as a boy of sixteen with 
the Alargrave at an Imperial Diet. What 
harangues the princes made I And worst of 
all, your spiritual allies. The Bishop rung 
into the Emperor’s cars his regard for jus¬ 
tice, till one wondered again. And now he 
has imprisoned a page of mine, at the very 
time when our quarrels were aU accommo¬ 
dated, and I thought of nothing less. Is 
not all betwixt us settled ? What is his bu¬ 
siness with the boy ? 

Weis. It was done without his know* 
ledge. 

Gociz. Then why does he not release 
him ? 

Wrh. He has noc borne himself as he 
should do. 

Goetz. Not as he should do I By my 
honour, he has done as he should do, as 
surely as he was imprisoned both with your 
knowledge and the Bishop’s. Do you 
think 1 am come into the world this very 
day, that I cannot see the tendency of all 
this? 

Weis. Your suspicions do us injustice. 

Goetz. Weislingen, shall I tell you die 
truth ?—Inconsiderable as I am, I am a 
thorn in your eyes, and Selbiss and Seck- 
ingen are no less so, while we retain our 
Hrm resolution to die, sooner than to thank 
anv one but God for the air we breathe, or 
pledge our faith and homage to any one but 
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the Emperor. IJencc tliey goad me from 
every quarter, blacken my character with 
the Emperor, and among my friends and 
neighbours, and spy about for advantage 
against me. They would fain take me out 
of the way; that was the reason for impri¬ 
soning the page whom T had dispatched for 
intelligence: And you now say he did not 
bear himself as he sliould do, because he 
would not betray my secrets. And thou, 
Weislingen, art their tool 1 
Wets. Berlidiingen— 

Goetz. No more about it—I am an ene¬ 
my to long explanations; they deceive ei¬ 
ther the maker or the hearer, and, for the 
most part, both. 

Bntcr Charles. 

Ctmr. Dinner, father! 

Goetz. Good news !—(.’ome, I hope the 
company of my women folks will revive 
you—you always liked the girls—Aye, aye, 
they can tell many pretty stories of you. 

Weislingen is tlms thtown onre 
more into the society of Berlichin- 
gen's lovely sister, Maria; and the 
reader may easily guess the result. 
Tlie following scene, however, is loo 
full of merit to bo omitted. Wo know 
of few modern attempts to pourtray 
the open-hearted simplicity of old 
manners, by half so successful. 

Maria. You love me, you say—Alas! 

1 am perhaps hut too much inclined to be¬ 
lieve it. 

Wcls. Why not believe what I feel so 
well, that I am entirely thine ? {Embraces 
her.) 

Maria. {Softly.) I gave you one kiss for 
earnest, but you must encroach no farther. 

WcU. You are too strict, JMaria !—In¬ 
nocent love is pleasing in ilie sight of Hea¬ 
ven. 

Marla. It may be so. But 1 must not 
build upon what you say ; for I have been 
taught that caresses arc as strong as fetters, 
and that damsels, when they love, are weak¬ 
er than Sampson wlien he lost his locks. 

Weis. 'Vl^ho taught you so ? 

Maria. The abbess of my convent. Till 
my seventeenth year I was with her; and 
only with you, for the first time, have I 
ceased to regret her company. She had 
loved, and could tell——She had a 
most affectionate heart.—Oh ! she was an 
excellent woman I 

Weis. Then you resemble her— (Ta/ers 
her hand.) —^What would become of me 
were I to lose you ? 

Maria. That, I hope, is not likely to 
happen. But you must away. 

Weis. I know it, dearest, and I will. 
Well do I feel what a treasure I have pur¬ 
chased by this sacrifice !—Now, blessm be 
your brother, and die day on which he un¬ 
dertook to seize me! 
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Maria. His heart overflowed with hope 
for you and himsclfl ^ Farewell/ he said; 
*- I go to recover my friend.* 

Weis. That has he done. Would that 1 
had studied the arrangement and security 
of my property, instead of neglecting it, and 
dallying at that worthless Court !—then 
couhVst thou have been instantly mine. 

Marla. Delay enhances pleasure. 

Weis. Say not so, Maria, lest I dread 
that thy feelings are less keen than mine. 
True, I deserved punishment, deserved to 
lose every glimpse of this heavenly pros¬ 
pect- But now I to be wholly thine; to live 
only in thee, and in thy circle of friends— 
far removed from the world; to live for the 
enjoyment of all tljc raptures which two 
hearts can bestow. V\"^hat is the favour of 
princes—what applauses of the universe— 
to such simple, yet unequalled felicity? 
Many have been my hopes and wishes; 
henceforth 1 am equally above both. 

J'hihr fiOETZ. 

Oort::. Your page is rctumctl already ; 
he can scarcely bring out a word for liuu- 
ger and fatigue. JMy wife has ordered the 
poor knave to be taken care of. This much 
I have picked out—the llisliop will not 
give up my boy—an imperial commission 
is to be granted, under which all niatters 
are to be adjusted. But be it as he ^ill, 
Adelbert, you are free. Fledge me but 
your hand, that you will neither give open 
nor underhand assistance toiny avowed cnc-. 
mies. 

Weis.^ Here I grasp thy hand. From this 
moment be our union and friendship as 
Arm and unalterable as a primary law of na¬ 
ture !—Let me take tliis hand also—( Takes 
Maria's /mi/f/)—and with it the possession 
of this lovely lady. 

Goet::. Dare 1 promise for you ? 

Maria. If—if it is your 

wish. • . . 

Goetz. By good luck our wishes will 
not difler on this point. Thou needst not 
blush—the glance of thy eye betrays thee. 
Well, then, Weislingen, join hands, and 
I say Amev ! My friend and brother !—I 
thank thee, sister ; tliou spin*st more than 
flax, for thou hast drawn a thread which 
can fetter this wandering bird of paradise. 
Yet thou lookst not quite open. Adelbert. 
W^hat ails thee ?—I am fully happy! 
M^hat I hut hoped in a dream I now see 
with my eyes, and feel as if I still dream¬ 
ed. Now my vision is out. 1 thought to¬ 
night, that, in token of reconciliation, I 
gave thee this iron hand; and that you held 
it so fast that it broke away from my arm. 
1 started, and awoke. Flad 1 but dreamed 
a little longer, I sliould have seen how 
thou didst make me a new living hand. 
You must away this instant, to put in or¬ 
der thy castle and property. That damned 
Court has detained you long from both.-— 
I must call my wife—Elizabeth ! 
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Weis. Yet I am still more so. 

Goetz. {To Maria.) You will have plea¬ 
sant quarters. 

Mafia. They say Franconia is a line 
country. 

Weis. And I may venture to say that 
my castle lies in the most delicious part of 
it. 

Goetz. That thou mayst,and T will swear 
to it Look you, here flows the Mayne, 
around a hill clothed with corn-fields and 
vineyards, its top crowned with a Gothic 
castle—then ihc river makes a sharp turn, 
and glides round behind the very rock on 
which it stands. The windows of the great 
hall look perpendicularly down upon the 
river—a prospect whicii would detain one 
for hours. 

Enter Eltzabetii. 

Eii. What would’st thou ? 

Goetz. You, too, must give your hand, 
and say, (jod bless you !—They are a 
pair. 

JCti. So soon ? 

Goetz, But not unexpected. 

Ed. May ye ever love each other with 
the same afrcction as now—and as your 
love, so be your happiness. 

IFci-v. Amen ! On that condition I en¬ 
sure it. 

The bridegroom, tny »]ear, must 
perforce away for awhile; for this great 
event makes it needful for him to settle 
some concerns at home. He bid adieu 
to the Bishop’s court, in order that that 
connexion may be btoken off by degrees. 
Then he must rescue his property from the 
hands of some selfish stewards; and—But 
comc, sister—come, Elizabeth, his squire 
has, perhaps, some private message to liim. 

Weis. None but what you may hear. 

Goetz. Needless : — Franconians and 
Swabians I now that you are one of us, wc 
may bid their Mightinesses the princes de¬ 
fiance to their beard. 

[Exeunt (hefz., RUzahe.ih^ Morin. 

Weis. (Alone.) God in heaven I And 
canst thou have reserved such happiness 
for one so unworthy ? It is too much for 
my heart. How meanly 1 depended upon 
wretched fools, whom I thought 1 was go¬ 
verning by superiority of intrigue, subser¬ 
vient to the glance of homage-demanding 
princes !—Goetz, my faithful Goetz, thou 
iiast restored me to myself—and my belo¬ 
ved Maria has completed my reformation. 
J feel free, as if brought from a dungeon 
into the open air. Bamberg will I never 
more sec—will snap all the sbameflil bands 
that have connected it and me. My heart 
rejoices, never more to undergo the degra¬ 
dation of struggling for boons that may be 
refused—He alone is great and happy who 
fills his own station of independence, and 
has neither to command nor to obey. 
Weislingen makes fine resolutions, 

but be does not keep them. Goetz re- 

« • - * 
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permits^ or rather requests him, to 
to Bamberg, there to arraii^ his pri¬ 
vate affairs, and break off his con¬ 
nexion with the Bishop in a respect¬ 
ful style, previous to his marriage with 
Maria. To Bamberg Weislingen goes; 
—but there new temptations, as well 
as old, await him. A beautiful, artful, 
and worthless dame, of high rank, the 
widow lady of Walldorf, s^mires him, 
and reecdves, partly from this motive, 
and partly from views of interest, to 
bind him, per fas aut nefas, in the 
chains of her fascination. The Bishop 
is at hand, meantime, with Batteries 
and with dispensations—^lic persuades 
the weak-minded man that there is 
more evil in keeping than in breaking 
the engagement under which he had 
come while a prisoner at Jaxthausen. 
In a word, Adelbert yields, marries 
Lady Walldorf—is once more the ene¬ 
my of Goetz, and, as a’natural conse¬ 
quence of his conscious ingratitude, 
his enmity soon becomes the deadliest 
and the most determined of all against 
which our hero has to contend. 

The Emperor is persuaded to send 
his troops againstBerlichingen. Weis¬ 
lingen heads a formidable army, and 
leads it to Jaxthausen. Goetz as¬ 
saults them in detachments on their 
way, and comes off victor in many 
blo^y skirmishes—^in regard to which, 
we must quote one paaHkge, chiefly on 
account of its being, in so far as we 
know, the first example of thatporticu- 
lar species of narrati vey which has since 
been carried to its utmost perfection in 
the famous description of the siege of 
Front-de-Boeuf's Castle, in Ivanboe, 
given through one person stationed at 
a window to others, who do not see any¬ 
thing beyond the walls of a dungeon. 

The sceneof the following afloir is the 
high-road to Jaxthausen. On one side 
there is an eminence, with a ruined 
watch-tower—on the other, the forest 
stretches wide over the valley—the 
Imperialists enter on their march— 
drums beating and colours flying— 
when, behold, Goetz is seen stationed 
on a rising-ground almost immediately 
in front of them. [[Selbiss and Lerse 
are two of Berliehingen’s chief friends 
and allies.]] 

Captain. He halts upon the high 
road ! That's too impudent. He shall re¬ 
pent it—What ! not to fear the torrent 
that bursts loose upon him! 

Officer. You will not run upon iron 
pikes ? He looks as if he means to plant 
the first that comes upon in the mire, 
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with his iK^ad downmost—Here let us wait 
him. 

Capt. Not BO. 

Offi. 1 entreat you. 

Capt. Sound, trumpeter—wd let us blow 
him to hell. 

\A charge sounded—.-Exeunt infull 
career. 

SelhisSy TvithhU troopers^ comes front Je- 

hind the hilly galloping. 

Setbiss. Follow me ! Shout—shout f 
iJEoud alarm—~Ecrsc and his party 
sally ftom the wood. 

Lerse. Fly to the help of Goetz! He is 
surrounded. Gallant Sclbiss, thou hast cut 
thy way—we will sow the high road with 
these thistle-heads. {Gallop offi, 

[ They gallop across the stagCj et 
exeunt. 

[A loud alarniy with shouts and Ji* 
ring for some minutcS’—Selhiss 
is borne in wounded by two 
troopers. 

Sel. Leave me here, and hasten to Goetz. 

First Trooper. Let us stay. You need 
our aid. 

Seh Get one of you on the watch-tower, 
and tell me how it goes. 

Lit Troop. How ^all I get up ? 

2d Troop. Get upon my shoulder; you 
can then reach tlie ruined part. 

iFirst trooper gets up into the tower. 

1st Troop. Alas alas ! 

SeL What seest tliou ? 

\st Troop. Your cavaliers fly to the hiU. 

Set, Hellish cowards ! I would that they 
stood, and 1 had a ball through my head! 
Ride one of you full speed—Curse, and 
thunder them back to the field.—Seest thou 
Goetz ? {Exit second Trooper. 

Troop. / see the three black feathers in 
the midst of the tumult, 

Sd. Swlmy brave swimmer^I lie here. 

Troop. A wliite plume—Whose is that ? 

Sel. The Captain. 

Troop. Goetz gallops ipon him—Crash! 
down he goes! 

ScU The Captain ? 

Troop. Yes. 

Scl. Brave ! brave! 

Troop. Alas, alas!—I see Goetz no more. 

Scl. Then die, Sdbiss ! 

Troop. A dreadful tumult where he 
stood. George's blue plume vanishes too. 

Sel. Climb higher. Seest thon lierse ? 

Troop. No; everything is in confusion. 

Scl. No further—come down. How do 
Seckmgen’s men bear themselves ? 

Troop. So so—one of them flies to the 
wood—another—another—.a whole trooj^ 
€roetz is lost! 

Scl. Come down—tell me no more. 

Troop. I cannot—Bravo ! Bravo ! I see 
Goetz—1 see George—I^see Ldse. 

Sel. On horseback ? 

Troop. Aye, aye, high on horseback— 
Victory I victory ! They fly ! 

Sel. The Imperialists ? 

3 C 
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Troop. Standard and alL Goetz behind 
them. 11 b seizes the standard-^he has it« 
he has it! A handful of men with him. 
My comrade reaches him—they come this 
way. 

Enter Goktz,Geouge, LERSE,o»d C^- 
valicrxj on horseback, 

SeL Joy to thee, Goetz !—Victory, vic¬ 
tory ! 

Goetz., {(Vfsmouniing,') Dearly, dearly 
bought! Thou art sorely wounded, Selbiss? 

Scl. But tliou dost live, and liast con-# 
quered I I have done little ; and tlie dogs 
my troopers—How hast thou come off 

Goch, For tlic present, well. And here 
1 thank George, and thee, Lersc, for luy 
life. 1 unhorsed the Captain—they stab¬ 
bed my steed, and broke in upon me* 
George hewed his way to me, and sprang 
off. 1 threw myself like lightning on his 
horse, and he appcaretl suddenly like a 
thunderbolt upon another.—How earnest 
thou by thy steed ? 

George. A fellow struck at you from be¬ 
hind ; as he raised his cuirass in the exer¬ 
tion, I stabbed him with my dagger, down 
he came; and so I rid you of a backbiter, 
and helped myself to a horse. 

Cor/z. Then we stuck together till Fran- 
CIS here came to our help ; and then we cut 
our way out. 

fiCrsc. The hounds whom I led made a 
good show at first; but when we came to 
close, tliey fled like Imperialists. 

Goetz, Friend and foe fled, except this 
little party of my own domestics, who pro¬ 
tected our rear. I had enough to do with 
the fellows in front; but the fall of their 
captain dismayed them—they wavered, and 
they fled. 1 have their banner, and a few 
prisoners. 

Sel, The captain has escaped you ? 

Goetz. Tliey rescued him during the 
scuffle. Come, boys—come, Selbiss—make 
a bier of lances and boughs. Thou canst 
not to horse—come to my castle* They 
are scattered, but we arc very few; and f 
know not what troops they may have in 
reserve. I will be your host and physi¬ 
cian.—Wine tastes so well after adtion ! 

\Exeunt., carrying Selhiss, 

This, however, is only a tempo¬ 
rary advantage—the Imperialists ga¬ 
ther round the fortress at last, and 
Goetz finds himself besieged. Greorge, 
a favourite youth, whom (^etz is 
training in arms, is the bearer of the 
conclusive tidings. 

George. They are near!—T saw them 
from the tower. The sun is rising, and I 
perceived their lances glitter. I minded 
diem no mqre than a cat would do a whole 
army of mice. *Tis true, tve play the rats 
at present. 

Goetz. Go to the battlements_Look to 

the gates—See they are provided witli 


their patience, and their fury may dis 
charge itself at the expense of their own 
nails. trumpet from withont. Goetz goes 

to the wiudow.) Aha ! there comes a retl- 
gowned rascal to ask me whether I will be 
a scoundrel! What says he ? ( The voice of 
the Herald is heard indlsiinctly^ as from a 
distaucc, Goetz speaks at intervals.) A 
rope for thy throat! (Voice again.) Of¬ 
fended Majesty!” Some parson has drawn 
up the proclamation. ( Vmcc concludes., and 
Goetz ansxocrs from the window.) Surren¬ 
der myself—surrender myself at all dis¬ 
cretion !—AVith whom speak yc ? Am 1 a 
robber ? Tell your Captain, that for his 
Imperial Majesty I entertain, as ever, all 

due respect; but for himself, lie may- 

(Shuts the window with violence.) 

(.d sharp discharge of musketry., 
swered hy firing from the castle. 

SCENK—nc Kitchen. 

Ea.izxi^t.’TU Jireparing food—to her 
Goetz. 

Goetz. You have hard work, my poor 
wife! 

Eli. V^'Quld it could but last!—but you 
can hardly hold out long. 

Gm:tz. Wc have not liad time to provide 
ourselves^— 

EAi. And so many people to feed !—The 
wine is well nigh finished. 

Goetz, If we hold out a certain time, 
they must give us articles. We keep them 
at a fine distance—They may shoot the 
whole day, and wound our walls, and break 
our windows.—Hiat Lerse is a gallant fel¬ 
low—He slips about with liis gun; if a 
rogue comes too nigh—Ba!—there he lies ! 

(Firing. 

Enter Cavalier, 

Cavnlicr, want live coals, gracious 
lady ! 

Goetz. For what ? 

Cav. Oiir bullets are spent: Wc must 
cast new. 

Goetz. How lasts the powder ? 

Cav. There is yet no want: wc spare our 
fire. 

\Ftringat inierx)aU—Exeunt Goetz 
and Elizabeth. 

Enter Least: with a luIlcGmouU. 

Lerse. Go, see for lead about the house 
—meanwhile I will make a shift with tlii':. 
[Goes to the window and takes out the lead 
frames.'] Everything is fair. So it is in 
this world—no one knowswhat a thing may 
come to; the glazier that made these frames 
little knew that the work of his hands was 
to give some fellow his last hcadaclic; and 
the father that got me little thought that 
the fowls of heaven, and the beasts of the 
field, were to pick my bones. 

Enter Geouge with a leaden spout. 
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we have used the half of it, there will none 
return to tell his majesty we have not 
sped.” 

LcTte^ (cutting it down.) A famous 
prize! 

George. The rain must seek some other 
way—but never mind that>»a {n^allant 
trooper, and a smart shower, will ^ways 
find their road. (7'hey cast halls.) 

Lerse* Hold the crucible^( 6 r 0 c« to the 
a'h/rZow.)—Yonder comes a fellow, creep¬ 
ing forward with his pop-gun; he thinks 
our fire is spent—lie shall have tlie bullet 
warm from the pan. (He Imds hu carubituu ) 

George. (Sets down the rn/Ould.) Let me 
se c .. -. 

Lerse. (Fires from the xvindow.) Yon¬ 
der lies the game ! 

George. One of them fired at me, as I 
got out on the roof to get the spout—fie 
killed a pigeon that sat near me ; it fell in¬ 
to the spout—I thanked him for my dinner, 
and stepped in with the double booty. 
(7V«'y cast halls.) 

Lcfse. Now let us load, and go througli 
the castle u> earn our dinner. 

Filter GorTZ. 

Goef^t, Stay, Lerse, 1 must speak with 
thee—1 will not keep thee, George, from 
the sport. {^EjcU George. 

Goetz. They demand a parley. 

Lerse. I will out and hear what tlicy 
have to say. 

Goetz. They will require me to enter 
myself into ward in bumc town on my 
knightly parole. 

hersc. That’s a trifle—What if they 
would allow us free liberty of departure 't 
tor wc can expect no relief from Seckin- 
gen. \Yc will bury all valuables, where 
they shall never find them—'leave them 
ilie bore walls, and come out with flying 
colours. 

Goetz. They will not permit us. 

Leise. It is hut asking.—We will de¬ 
mand a safe-conduct, .aid I will sally out. 

(Fd'cuut.) 

SCENE—J Hall 

Goetz, Elizadeth, George, and 
troopers^ at table. 

Goetz. Danger draws us together, my 
friends ! lie cheery—don’t forget the hot- 
ile! The flask is empty—Come, another, 
my dear wife. (Elizabelh shakes her head.) 
Lb there no more ? 

FUzahetht (low.) Only one, which 1 set 
apart for you. 

Gocts. Not so, my love !—bring it out; 
tlicy need strengthening more Uian I. 

Fliz. Hand it from the cabinet. 

Goetz. It is the last, and X feel as if we 
need not spare it. It is long since 1 have 
been so much dis^Mised for joy.— (They 
fill.) To the health of the Emperor! 

/ill. Long live tlie Euiperor! 

GocU. IJe it our last word when we die! 
] love him, for our fate is similar; and I 


am happier than he.—He must direct his 
imperial squadrons against mice, while the 
rats gnaw his parchment edicts. 1 know he 
oflen wishes himself rather dead than to be 
the soul of such a crippled body as the em¬ 
pire. (They ftlL) —It will go but once 
round—And when our blood runs low, 
like this flask—when wc pour out its last 
ebbing drop, (Empties the xvine dropways 
into hU gobktf) whaf then shall be our 
word ? 

George, Freedom ! 

Goetz, Freedom! 

/ill. Freedom I 

Goetz. And if that survives us, wc shall 
die happy : Our spirits shall sec our sons, 
and the Emperor of our sons, happy 1 Did 
the servants of'princes shew the same fi¬ 
lial attachment to tlieir masters as you to 
me—Did their masters serve the Empe¬ 
ror as I would serve him— 

George. It is widely different. 

' Goetz. Nut so much so as would appear. 
Have I not known worthy men among Che 
princes ? and can the breed be extinct ?— 
jMcn, happy in tlieir own minds and in 
their undertakings, tliat could bear a petty 
brother in their neighbourhood, witliout 
feeling either dread or envy; whose hearts 
were opened when they saw their table sur¬ 
rounded by their free equals, and wlio did 
not think free knights unfit coiii])any till 
tiiey had degraded themselves by Court 
homage. 

(rcorge. Have you known such princes ? 

Goetz. AYeJI !—I rcct»llect when the 
Landgrave of Hanau made a grand hunt¬ 
ing party, the princes and free feudatories 
enjoyed themselves under the open heaven, 
and the vassals were as happy as they; it 
was uu sclHbli masquerade, instituted for 
his own private pleasure or vanity—To sec 
the great round-headed peasant lads,.and 
the pretty brown giils, the sturdy lands, 
and the respectable ancients, all as happy 
as if they rejoiced in the pleasure of their 
master, which he shared with tliem under 
God’s free sky. 

George. Jle must have been sucli a mas¬ 
ter as you- 

Goeiz. And sliall wc not hope that many 
such will rule together some future day— 
to whom reverence to the Emperor, peace 
and friendship with neighbours, and the 
love of vassals, shall be the best and dear. 
est family treasure handed down from fa¬ 
ther to son ? Every one will tlicn keep and 
improve his own, instead of reckoning n(»- 
thing gained tliat is not ravished from their 
neighbours. 

George. And shall we then have no skir¬ 
mishing ? 

Gocto.\Yould to God there was no restless 
spirit in all Germany, and still we should 
have enough to do ; we might then chase 
the wolves from the cliffs, and bring our^ 
peaceable laborious neighbour a dish of 
game from the wood, and eat it to^jellier. 
'SWtQ that too little, we would join our 
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brethicn, and, like chcrubinn with ftaniing 
»words, de^d the fronden of the Empe¬ 
ror uainst those wolveethe Turk^ against 
thoif foxes the French, and guard fur our 
beloved Kmperor both extiemitieti of his 
empiv. There would be a life, George ! 
to risk one’s head for the safety of all Ger¬ 
many— {George Mprhige wp.)—Whither 
away ? 

George, Alas I *1 forgot we were be¬ 
sieged—besieged by that very Emperor; 
and before we can expose our lives in his 
defence, we must risk them for our li¬ 
berty. 

Goeia, Be of good cheer! 

Enter Leb.se. 

Leree, I'rcedom! Freedom! Vou are 
cowardly poltroons—^hesitating, irresolute 
asses—You are to depart with men, wea¬ 
pons, horses, and armour—-Provisions you 
are to leave behind. 

Goetz, They will hardly find enough to 
tire their jaws. 

The terms of this capitulation are 
broken in a shamefiil manner, and 
Goetz is wounded, and a prisoner, ere 
he has descended the hill on which his 
old castle stands. We now find him on 
his parole in the city of Heilbron, and 
there he appears to take his trial be¬ 
fore certain commissioniers, who, being 
under the influence of Weislingen, are 
not very likely to give the poor Iron- 
handed much fair play. 

Enter SetjeanU 

Serj, Qoetz von Berludungen waits at 
the d^r. 

CvmmiisUmer, Admit him. 

EfUer Goetz- 

Goetz, God greet you, my lords!—What 
would yc with me ? 

Com. First, that you consider where you 
arc, and with whom. 

Goetz. By my faith, I know it well, my 
lords! 

Corn. You do but your duty in owning 
it. 

Goetz. From the bottom of ray heart! 

Com, Be seated. {Points to a stool. 

Goetz, What, there ?—Down below ?— 

I cat] stand—That stool smella of the cri¬ 
minal ;-.-as indeed dpes its whole appara¬ 
tus. 

Com, Stand, then. 

Goetz, To business, if you please. 

Com. We’U go on in order. 

Ooctz. 1 am happy to hear it—Would 
every one did as much! 

Com. You know how you fell into our 
hands, and are a prisoner at discretion. 

• Ofiefz. What will you give me if T know 
no sudt tiling ? 

Com. Gould 1 give you good manners, I 
would do you a good oiBce. 

Goeu. A good office • Ciin you render 
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any ?—Good offices are more difficult than 
the deeds of destruction. 

Secretary. Shall I enter all this on record ? 

Conu Only what is to the point. 

GoiUz. Do as you please, tor my part- 

Cotn. You know how you fell into the 
power of the Emperor, whose paternal 
goodness overpowered his justice, and, in¬ 
stead of a dungeon, ordered you to wait 
your future doom, upon your knightly pa. 
role, in his belovf^ city Heilbron. 

Goetz. Well, 1 am here, and wait it. 

Com. And we are here to intimate to 
you his Imperial Majesty’s grace and cle¬ 
mency. lie is plcasi^ to forgive your re¬ 
bellion, to release you from the ban, and 
all well-deserved punishment, provided 
ou do, with Bupphant humility, receive 
is bounty, and subscribe the articles which 
shall be read unto you. 

Goetz. I am his Majesty^ true servant 
as ever. One word ere you go farther— 
My people—where are they ?—what is to 
become of them ? 

Com. That concerns you not. 

Goetz. So may the Emperor turn his 
face from you in your need ! They were 
my companions, and they are so—Al^hat 
have you done with them ? 

Com. We owe you no account of that. 

Gftetz. Ah !. 1 ^had forgot—Never was 
promise kept by you to the oppressed. 
But, hush ! 

Com. Out business is to lay the arficles 
before you. Throw yourself at the Empe¬ 
ror’s feet; and, by humble supplication, 
you may find the true way to save tlie life 
and fre^om of your associates. 

Goetz. Your paper! 

Com, Secretary, read it. 

Sec. (Heads.} “ I, Goetz of Berlichin- 
gen, make publicacknowlcdgment, by these 
presents, that I having lately risen in re¬ 
bellion against tlic Emperor and the em¬ 
pire-” 

Goetz. ’Tis false! 1 never ofFended ei¬ 
ther. 

Com, Compose yourself, and hear far¬ 
ther. 

Goetz. I will not compose myself, and I 
will hear no farther. Let any une arise and 
bear witness. Have I ever taken a step 
against the Emperor, or against the House 
of Austna ? Have I not, in all my feuds, 
conducted myself as one who felt what all 
Germany owes to its head, and what the 
free knights and feudatories owe to tlieir 
liege lord the Emperor ? I should be a liar 
and a slave could I be persuaded to sub¬ 
scribe that paper. 

Cmn. V'et we have strict orders to per¬ 
suade you hy fair means, or else to throw 
you into jail. 

Ooi'tz. Into jail ?—Me! 

Corn. Where you may expect your fate 
from the hands of Justice, since you will 
not take it from those of Mercy. 

Giteh. To jail! You abuse the Impe¬ 
rial power. ’I'o jail! That was never his 
cummand. Wlial, yc- traitors, ta dig a pit 
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for me, and hang out your oath, your 
knightly honour, as the lure! To promiso 
me permission to ward tnysclf on pande, 
and then to break your treaty! 

Com. We owe no faith to robbers. 

Ooctz* Wert thou not the representative 
of my prince, whom I respect even in the 
vilest countc^eit, thou shoiild’st swallow 
that word, or choke upon it. 1 was taken 
in honourable tliough private war. Thou 
inightest thank God that gave thee glory, 
hadst thou ever done as gallant de^ as 
tlie least with which 1 am charged. ( The 
CominintiOHcr makes a sign to the MagU^ 
trates of IleUhwi^ tolm go oa^) llccause 
I would not join the iniquitous confederacy 
of the great, because I would not grasp at 
the souls and livings of the helpless-*’Tis 
in this lies my crime 2 I defended my own 
life, and tlje freedom of my children—sec 
ye any rebellion in that ? The Emperor 
atul empire were blinded to our hard case 
by your flatteries. 1 have, God be praised, 
one hand, and 1 liave done my best to use 
it well. 

Enter a Party of ArUsans^ armed mth 
hulherds afid svords* 

Goetz, What means this ? 

Co7n, Ye will not hearken——Appre¬ 
hend him! 

Goetz, Is tliat the purpose ? Let not the 
iY\an whose ear does not itch come too near 
me; One salutation from my trusty iron 
fist shall cure him of headache, toothache, 
and every ache under the wide heaven! 

( They make at strikes one down^ 

and snatches a sword from aiwther^ 
They stand aloof,) 

Cota, ftiurrender 2 

Goeiz^ {with the sword drawn,) What! 
Wot ye not that it depends but upon mysdf 
to make way through all these hares, and 
gain the open Held ? But 1 will teach you 
iiuw a man should keep his word. Promise 
to allow me free ward, and I give up my 
sword, and am again your prisoner. 

Com. How ! Would you treat with your 
Emperor sword in hand ? 

Goetz, God forbid 2*-Only with you and 
your worthy companions. You may go 
iioiiic, good people: here delibcrarion is of 
no aviul, and from me there is nothing to 
gain save bruises. 

Com, Sdze him, 1 say !—What! does 
your allegiance to the Emperor supply you 
willi no courage ? 

GiH‘tz, No more than the Emperor sup¬ 
plies them with plaster for the wounds 
which their courage would earn for them. 

A Police Officer enters hastily. 

Officer, The warder has just discovered 
fron^ tlic castlc-towcr a troop of more than 
two hundred liorscmcn hastening towards 
the town. Tliey have already giunud the 
hill, and seem to threaten an attack. 

Com* Alas! alas! what can this mean ? 
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The meaning of the affair ia, that 
one of Goetz's oldest and best friends, 
the Lord of Seckingen, has famd 
means, ere this, to comfort MariMor 
the slight she had received at the hands 
of Weislingen, and that this brave 
Earon is now in the midst of Ileil- 
bron, at the head of two hundred 
mounted men, to set his brother-in- 
law of Berlichingen free from the 
dutches of these lawyers, and the 
Burgher-guard, in whom they have 
put their trust. The result is, that 
this expedition of Seckingen is crown¬ 
ed with successthat Goetz is once 
more his own man;—and that, after a 
little negotiation, he makes his peace 
wiUi the Fimperor, (who, indeed, had 
all along had a private and personal 
leaning in his favour,) on condition 
that he shall keep himself and his fol¬ 
lowers strictly within the limits of his 
domain of Jaxthausen, until the whole 
affairs of thesejxoublcd districts shall 
have been edectually settled, and har¬ 
mony restored all over the empire. 
To these terms Goetz submits, and, 
by way of shewing right against the 
ennui of this quiet existence, the good 
man takes to composing his auto-bio¬ 
graphy. [[This, by the way, is no fic¬ 
tion ; the said auto-biography exists, 
and has been printed, and a most sin« 
gular performance, as might be suppo- 
itis .3 

Unfortunately for Goetz, there 
springs up an insurrection among the 
peasantry of a district not far distant 
irom that in which he resides. The in¬ 
furiated rustics sack, burn, and de¬ 
stroy everything, for miles around;— 
murder the gentlemen; and, in a woi^, 
it is a ledl Jacquerie. The Imperial 
soldiers march against these outlaws, 
and a great deal of blood is shed on 
both sides, without any decisive ad¬ 
vantage being gained. It occurs, un¬ 
fortunately, to the peasants, that their 
want of complete success is owing to 
nothing but their want of a skilful 
leader, and knowing that Goetz had 
recently been an outlaw himself, and 
not doubting that insurrection in the 
abstract must always be a pleasant 
thing in liis eyes, they determine to 
place themselves under the guidance 
of the iron-handed hero. They come 
upon him in great numbers, and will 
take nothing but himself for their ge¬ 
neral, or his head for their standard. 
In short—between threats of immedi¬ 
ate violence to himself and his family, 
and the idea, which some in- 
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surgents are artful enough to introduce^ 
and to iiialce the most of, that he by 
faj^jnflucnce might be enabled to re- 
|»|k outrage and bloodshed on the 
one side, and on the other to obtain, 
in a quiet manner, redress of certain 
real grievances of which these peasants 
bad reason to complain—the die is at 
■ last thrown, and the noble Goetz be¬ 
comes the nominal leader of this re- 
beilion* 

We say the nominal leader, because 
in reality he is never their command- 
ert They arc eternally jealous of him 
—of his nonour and of his pride—and 
they break forthwith the oath, which 
tliey had taken to him when he joined 
them, against rapine and bloodshed. 
Goetz feels, too late, that it had been 
better for him to die at once, than to 
throw himself into the arms of tliese 
ruffians. A violent scene of mutual 
recrimination occurs— Berlichingen 
strikes down the most insolent pf ^e 
mob leaders, and rides ^ay from them 
solus into the forest. 

It rains and thunders at midnight 
in the forest. He comes suddenly in 
front of a ^psy hut—tliere is a fire 
before the hut, at which the mother 
of the tribe and a little girl are sitting. 

Mother* Throw some fresh straw uj) 
the thatch, daughter; it rains fearfully. 

I'nfCi' a Otpsjf-h(tti* 

Boff* A dormouse, mother 1—and here, 
^wu field mice! 

Mother* Skin them and roast them, and 
thou shalt have a cap of their skins.-*Thou 
bleedst! 

liop. Dormouse bit me. 

Mother* Gather some llioms that the fire 
may bum bright when thy father comes; 
he will be wei through and through. 

Other ilipsy-xeomm enter with children at 
their bavhs, 

\itt Wont. Hast thou fared well ? 

•Jd TJ' "om. Ill enough—The whole coun¬ 
try is in uproar.—one's life is not safe a 
moment. Two villages are in a light flame. 

lAi Worn, So ii was the fire that glared 
111 die sky-i-I looked at it long; for fla. 
ming meteors have become so common. 

The Captain of the dipsies enters Tvifh 
thice oj hts 

CapU Heard ye the wild huntsman ? 

lit Worn, Ue passed by us but this mi¬ 
nute* 

Capt How the hounds gave tongue !— 
Wow! ^yow! 

Man* How the whips clang! 

l\d Man~ And the huntsman cheered 
them—Hollo —ho I 

Mother. ’Tis (he devifs chuc. 


Capt* We have been fuhing Irl troubled 
waters. The peasants rob cacli otltcr; we 
may be well pardoned helping them. 

2d }Vo7fi. What hast thuu got. Wolf? 

Wolf. A liare and a cock_there’s for 

the spit*—A bundle of linen.—^omc kitdicn 

ware— and a horse's bridle. - What hast 

thou, Sticks ? 

Sticks. An woollen jacket have I, and a 
pair of stockings, and one boot, and a flint 
and dnder-box. 

Mother. It is all wet as mire, and t!ic 
clothes are bloody, ru dry them—giv 
me here ! {Ttarnpliug leithout. 

Capt. Hark !—A horse!—Go bce who 
it is. 

Eater GoKTz on horseback* 

Goct::. 1 thank thee, (Jod I I see fire— 
they arc gipsies.—Aly wounds bleed sore¬ 
ly—my foes close behind!—Great God, 
thou endcst dreadfully with me ! 

Cajd. Is it in peace thou comest ? 

Goets* I crave help from you —i\Iy 
wounds arc stilf with cold—Assist me from 
liorse ! 

Capt* Help him !—A gallant warrior in 
appearance and language. 

Wolf {Aside.) ’Tis Goetz of ncrlicliin- 
gen! 

Capt* \relcomc ! welcome !—What we 
have IS yours. 

Goetz. I thank you. 

Capt. Come to my hut. 

{Exeunt to the hut. 

8C£N£— of the Jlut, 

Captain^ Gipsies^ and (lOKTz. 

Capt. t^all our mother—lot her bring 
blood-wort and bandugon. {(^itef., iniafins 
hmu'if) Here is my holiday-doublet. 

Goetz, (iod reward you ! 

{The Mothc! binds hU leouniU, 

Capt. I rejoice from my heart you arc 
hcie. 

Gihiz. Do you know me ? 

Capt* 'Who docs not know you, Gociz r 
Our lives and heart’s blood ute yours. 

Enter Gipstf-^nan* 

Gipsy. Horsemen conic through tlie 
wood—They arc confederates. 

Capi^ ^'our pursuers !—Tliey shall not 
reach you—Away, Scliricks, call the others: 
we know the passes better Uian they—V\'e 
shall bring them down ere they arc aware 
of us. 

{Exeunt Captain and Jtlan gipties 
icHh their a US. 

Goetz* {Alone.) Emperor ] Jimperor ! 
llobbers protect thy children— {A sharp 
fire of musketty is hcaul) —Tlie wild fo- 
rosters ! Steady and true! 

Enter lEumefu 

Women* Save yourself!—The enemy 
have overpowered us. 

GoeU, Mlicrc is niy horse ? 
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tVomcn» Here I 

Goctx, {CirdthhhortoandmoHniiVfitf^ 
out his armour.) For the Inst tiiue shall 
you feel my arm—Never was it so weak. 

{Exit—TumvlL 

Women* He gallops to join our party. 

iJPifing* 

Enter WoT.F. 

fPo//! Away i Away ! Allis lost—The 
C'n])tuin shot dead.—(loctz a prisoner. 

(The Wo/tu'u scream and Jly into tJie 
vpuods. 

This, the final capture of Bcrlich- 
irigen, brings us near to the end of the 
fourth act of the drama. The fifth is 
full of action, however, and of mtort*st 
—the scene, throughout, lying not, as 
heretofore, in woods, wilds, and cas¬ 
tles, hut in imperial dungeons, and the 
still more murky caverns, where the 
famous Secret holds its mys¬ 

terious meetings. 

Tlie wicked woman who seduced 
Wcislingen from his vows of love and 
honour, having accomplished all the 
purposes for which she made him the 
victim of her artifices, has transferred 
lier affections, (if such a term may be 
admitted) first to lus servant Francis, 
and afterward® to a more noble rival, 
diaries, the heir-apparent of the Im¬ 
perial throne. In order to pave the 
way for a union witli the Prince, she 
persuades the page Francis that he 
alone is the lord,of her desires, and 
engages him to the ncfiirious plan of 
jwisoning the new husband, of whom 
she has had time enough to be tbo- 
rougldy weary. Weislingen dies in tlie 
midst of pain, agony, and deadly re¬ 
morse for his behaviour to his bene¬ 
factor (loctz. The arm of the law is 
too weak to avenge him; but a ter¬ 
rible arm, never seen but in the blow 
it deals, is not w'anting to supply the 
defect, and Adda's doom is pronoun¬ 
ced by the invisible judges whose de¬ 
cree can neither be changed nor resist¬ 
ed. The reader must bear in mind, 
that Goetz of Berliclnngcn appeared 
long before the same materials were 
inacle use of by the authors of the 
well-known romances of Hermann von 
Unna, and Alf von Duillinann. 

SCENE —J narroTff vault (itmh/ ilhmi- 
vaied—The Judges of the Secret 7Vi- 
hunal dheovered seated^ all mujfled in 
black cloaks^ aftd silent. 

Eldest Judge* Judges of tbe Secret Tri¬ 
bunal, awom by the cord and the steel to 
be unpitying in justice, to judge in secret. 


and to avenge in secret, like the Deity! 

Are your hands clean and hearts pure ?_ 

Raise them to heaven, and cry, Woe upon 
misdocTs! W 

AIL Woe ! woe ! 

Eld. Judge. Crycr, begin the diet of 
judgment. 

Crycr. I cry for accusation against mis- 
doers!—Whose heart is pure, whose hand 
is clean, let Iiim accuse, and call upon the 
steel and the cord fur Vengeance] venge¬ 
ance ! vengeance! 

Accuser {comes fot'u'ard.) My heart is 
pure from misdeed, and my hand clean 
from innocent blood ;—(lod pardon my 
sins of ignorance, and frame my steps to 
his way !—1 raise my hand aloft, and cry. 
Vengeance ! vengeance! vengeance! 

Eld. Judge. 'Vengeance upon whom ? 

Avc. I call upon the cord and upon tlie 
Steel for vengeance against Adcla von 
Wcislingen.—She has committed adultery 
and murder—She has poisoned her hus¬ 
band by the hands of his sen*ant—the ser¬ 
vant hath slain himself—the Imsband is 
dead. 

Eld. Judge. Swearest thou hy the God 
of truth, that thy accusation is true ? 

Acc. I swear! 

Eld. Judge* Dost thou take upon thy 
own head the punishment of murder ami 
adultery, sliould it be found false? 

Acc. I take it. 

Eld. Judge. Vour voices ? 

(They converse a minute in lou 
whispers. 

Acc. Judges of the Secret Tribunal, 
what is your doom upon Adela von Weis- 
lingen, accused of murder and adultery ? 

Eld. Judge. She shall die !—shall die a 
bitter and double death!—By the double 
doom of the steel and the cord shall she 
expiate the double misdeed. Raise your 
hands to heaven, and cry, Woe unto her! 
—Be she given to the hand of tlie avenger. 

All. Woe! woe! 

Efd, Judge. Come forth, avenger. {A 
man advances.) Theri, hast tliou the cord 
and tlie steel!—Within eight days must 
thou take her from before the face of hea¬ 
ven : wherever thou iindcst her, let her no 
longer cumber the ground.—Judges, ye 
that judge in secret and avenge in secret 
like the Deity, God keep your hearts from 
wickedness, and your hands from innocent 
blood ! {Tlui Scene closes. 

We must now come to the closing 
scene of Goetz von Berlichingen. lie 
is alone with his wife iu the prison at 
Heilbron. 

Eli. I entreat thee, my dear husband, 
be comforted!—Thy silence distresses me 
—thou Tctirest within thyself. (Ionic, let 
me see thy wounds; they mend daily—in 
this moody melancholy I know tlicc no 
longer! 

Gneix* If tliou seekest Goetz, he is long 
since gone!—One by one have they robbed 
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ose oC all 1 held dear—my hand, my pro¬ 
perty, my freedom, my renown 1—My tifc! 
what ia that to what I have lost What 


hear you of George ? Is Lerse gone to m. 
quire for (leorge ? 

AIL lie is, my love!—Raise yourself 
^you will sit more easily. 

Ooefs, Whom God liath atruck down 
raises himsdf no more!—1 best know the 
load I liave to bear—Alisfortunc I am in. 
ured to support—But now it is not Weis- 
lingen alone, not the peasants alone, not 
the death of the Emperor, or my wounds— 

It is the whole united-My hour is 

come! 1 had hoped it would have corae 
only witli my death—But his will be done! 

JEli. Wilt tliou eat anything ? 

Coc/z, No, my love I—Does the sun shine 
without ? 

A/L A fine spring day. 

Goc/z» My love, wilt thou ask the keep, 
ei's permission for me to walk in his Hide 
garden for half an hour, to enjoy the clear 
&CC of heaven, the open air, and the bless* 
cd sun P 

AIL I will—and he will readily grant 
it 

T/ic Garden helirnffinff to the Prison, 
Lkhse and JVIahia. 

Maria, Go, see how it stands witlt them. 

iAxit Lerse, 

Enter Elizabeth and Keeper, 

Ellzahcth^ ito the Keeper,) God reward 
your kindness and mercy to my husband I 
(Eaif Maria, what bringest 

thou ? 

Mafia. Safety to mybrodier !—Butmy 
heart is torn asunder—Weislingen is dead 2 
poisoned by his wife.—My husband is in 
danger; the princes will be too powerful 
for him : they say he is surrounded and be* 
sieged. 

AIL Hearken not to rumour; and let 
not Goetz remark aught 

Mafia, How is it with him ? 

AH. 1 fear he will hardly long survive 
thy return: the hand of the liord is heavy 
upon him—And George is dead! 

Maria^ George 1—The gallant boy! 

AH. Wlien the miscreants were burning 
Miltenbcrg, his master sent him to dieck 
their villainy—At that moment a body of 
cavalry charged upon them : had they all 
behaved as George, they would have given 
a good account of them—Many were kill¬ 
ed : and poor George—lie died the death of 
a cavalier! 

Maria, Does Goetz know it ? 

EH. We conceal it irom him—He ask 
me ten times a-day about him, and sends 
me as often to sec what is become of 
George. 1 fear his heart will not bear 
this last wound. 

Maria, O God! what are the hopes of 
this world! 

Enter GoET7, LeRBE, Uni Keepers, 

Gor/js, Almighty Gqd ! how well it is to 


bo under thy hwven ! Howf^ee! The trees 
put forth their buds, and all the world 
hopes. ■ — Farewdl, my children! my 
buds are cnisbed, my hope is in the grave 1 

AIL Shall 1 not send licrse to the dois- 
ter for thy son, that thou may’st see and 
bless him P 

Goetz. Leave him where he is—he needs 
not my blessing—he is holier than I— 
Upon our wedding, Elizabeth, could I have 
thought 1 should die thus ?—My old fa¬ 
ther blessed us, and a succession of noble 
and gallant sons arose at his prayer—Thou 

hast not heard him—I am the last.- 

Lerse, thy countenance cheers me in the 
hour of death, as in our most noble tights : 
then, my spirit encouraged you; now, yours 
supports mine—Gh, that I could but see 
George once more, to warm myself at his 
look 2—You look down and weep—He is 
dead P George is dead ?—Die, Goetz !— 
Thou hast outlived thyself, outlived tlie no¬ 
blest—How died he P—Alas ! they took 
him at Miltenberg, and he is executed P 

AH. No—he was slain there !.-.he de¬ 
fended his freedom like a lion. 

Goetz, God be praised! He was the 
kindest youth under the sun, and a gallant 
—Now dismiss my soul—My poor wife! 
I leave thee in a wretched world. Lerse, 
forsake her not! Lock your hearts care¬ 
fully as your doors. The age of frankness 
and freedom is past—that of treachery be- 
ins. The worthless will gain the upper- 
and by cunning, and the noble will fall 
into their net.—Maria, God restore thy 
husband to thee! may he never fall the 
deeper for having risen so high !—Selbiss 
is dead—and the good Emperor—and my 
George-Give me some water !—Hea¬ 

venly sky!—Freedom ! freedom ! 

[He dies. 

Eli. Only above! above with thee !— 
The world is a prison-house. 

Maria. Gallant and gentle!—Woe to 
this age tliat has lost thee t 

Lerse. And woe to the future, that can¬ 
not know thee! 

Such is the conclusion of this per¬ 
formance. We know few dramas in 
which the catastrophe is more simply 
and pathetically complete. We shall 
not injure its efiect by any comments. 

One word at closing.-*We have no 
doubt that many readers will be in¬ 
clined to smile at what they will con¬ 
sider the apparent want of all due pro¬ 
portion and relation between the spe¬ 
cimens of this piece which we have 
^ven, and the general remarks with 
which we introduced them. This pic¬ 
ture of freebooting, Insurrection, ra¬ 
pine, faithlessness, bloodshed, meant 
to make men in love with the days of 
Gothic antiquity! Such will be the 
cry. But aU this, gentle reader, pro¬ 
ceeds upon a totally false view of the 
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matter. No one ever wished todefend 
the lawlessness of those old times—no 
one in his senses ever wished to repre¬ 
sent the era ol barons, and burghers, 
and rapine, and rebellion, as better 
than the days of quiet, and subordina¬ 
tion, and settled government. But an 
attempt was made in the last age in 
Kuropc, and made with astonishing 
skill us well as zeal, to persuade men 
that there was, in the days of their 
forefathers, everything to he ashamed 
of, nothing to be i>roud of. The most 
successful literatureofour age has been 
directed to meet /hts attempt, and this 
only : And the author of Goetz vou 
Berlichingen, !ms the honour of having 
been the first to give this direction to 
the most i)otent engine in the modern 
world. The lesson, the great lesion to 
be derived from this drama, and from 
all the works winch have been composed 
in the same view—is simply this, that 
in spite of ail the sneers of jihihso- 
p/iersj the elements of virtue and ex¬ 
cellence were predominant among 
those who formed the Gothic institu¬ 
tions of Europe; and, secondly, tliat 
in spite of all the outcry of dema¬ 


gogues, the modern world has been 
continually and progressively impro¬ 
ving in everything that really concerns 
the wellbeing of men and of societies. 
We have no need to be ashamed of our 
ancestors; and, instead of hewing out 
entirely new institutions for our poste¬ 
rity, we ought to be contented with 
preserving for them those which we 
ourselves inherited—gradually amend¬ 
ing and refining themselves, as these 
always have been, and always must 
be, in proportion to theincreasingeivi- 
lization and illumination of the world. 

The translation, from whicli we 
have quoted ^so largely, appeared in 
the midst of the first volunteering en¬ 
thusiasm in this country ; and we are 
old enough to entertain a distinct re¬ 
collection of the powerful impression 
which its fine warlike tone, and lofty 
character of sentiment throughout, 
made U]>on the minds of many, who 
were then, for the first time, begin¬ 
ning to think, as well as to sing, 

“ No music like my buglc.horn." 

P. K. 


TU£ siiKniunn’s cot. 

You ask me, do you, for the Shepherd’s cot. 

That with its honey-suckled walls, and roof 
Of neatest thatch, stood, at the time you speak of. 
Throwing its blue smoke o'er the orchard trees ? 

It was a figure of my youthful mind, 

A spectacle that oft, in reverie, 

1 conjured up 'mid city noise and strife. 

To whisper me of sweetest solitude; 

And, as I wander’d 'mid these scenes, which bring 
Still to the eye of memory such delight, 

Ilow could 1 otherwise tlian seek the spot. 

Woven with ancient thoughts, and gaze upon it ? 
llenewing, in the landscape all around, 

A bright acquaintanceship with boyish days. 

In the park I stood; but lo! the orchard trees— 
Wild plum, and cherry dark, and pear convolved— 
Alct not my view. I look'd to left—to right— 

I saw the old liercditary forest; 

But orchard there was none. Instead, behold 
A wide and open plain, a level field, 

M'here oxen low'd, and melancholy sheep 
Reposing, nibbled the autumnal grass; 

Yet the tall ash-trec, from the ravage spared. 

Stood in the comer, shadowing with hoar boughs 
Tlic shepherd’s cot.—How alter'd! 

Ruin ^ey 

Had made an altar of its wasted walls. 

O'er which aslant the mouldering roof-tree hmig; 
Piled on the gable chimney, sticks and straw 
Told that the raven, undisturb'd, built there 
V'OL. XVI, D 
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Its loose nest, fearless of rude schoolboy's baud; 

Into some patches of remaining thatch^ 

Rotten and dark, the glutinous houseleek struck 
Its roots, and flourisnd with the dock. To rains 
Open, and to the howling winds of night. 

Stood the bare lattice boles, still whitening-staia’d; 
Wall-dowers, long-seeded, green'd the window-sills ; 
And on the floor, once sanded o'er so nice. 

Lay straw and stones, rank weeds and stagnant water. 
'Twas desolate! and when I thought how oft. 

How oft in happiness, and hopeful fear. 

By the chimney in my boyho^ I hod sate. 

While blazed the faggot, hissing as it glow’d 
On winter eves, listening the old man’s tale 
Of legendary lore, wild sights, and sounds. 

Dark superstitions dread, and tempests dire. 

Such as in modern times the eye beholds not 
When I thought how oft, at noon, the housewife kind 
Frofier’d us, wandering schoolboys, her new cheese. 
Tempting, and oaten cakes, and fragrant milk; 

And how we lay luxuriously along, 

'Mid sunshine, the green turf-seat by the door, 

I sigh’d, and o’er my feelings lay a cloud 
Of gloom, that only deepen’d as I sigh'd.— 

The shepherd and his wife, his family. 

Our rustic playmates, where was each, were all ? 
Deep is tile tomb, and countless are its crowds. 

Wide is the world, and much is scatter'd there 1 

Brief though our human life may be, my friend. 

Its pleasures still are briefer. Surely they 
Who hold that this fair earth is destitute 
Of joys, do deeply err; or, if not, why 
Is grief allow'd so oft to cloud the brow 
For loss of what is valueless—so oft 
Doth disappointment shadow us, for what. 

Even if our hearts attain'd, is nothing worth ? 

Truly such doctrine errs—vicissitude 
Makes both our misery and happiness. 

Life’s poison, and its antidote. Our fears 
People with hideous shapes the shadowy future; 

And, out from the abyss of coming years. 

Conjures unreal phantoms, ftowning all. 

Children of doubt and death ; while blue-cycd Hope, 
With iris-hues, colours the fields of earth. 

Pierces through the dark, and, triumphing in faith. 
Sees gold-illumined pinnacles—^bright joys— 

Calm cloudless skies—and bliss without an end. 

As the mind sinks and soars, (you have felt it so,) 
Tinged by the mind, reality becomes 
Darker or brighter, ever trembling, like 
The needle to the pole, it follows stilL 
The wintry cloud that, with its sombre shade. 

Seems to involve the universal sky. 

Showers, and at length is scatter’d by the wind— 

So pass our earthly sorrows; while our joys 
Arc like the bright forms of a summer heaven. 
Beneath the reign of evening: all seems fix’d 
In beauty, i>ermanently fair, while lo ! 

Even as we gaze, change follows change; at lengtli 
The pageant, glorious in magnificence, 

Wan^ ray, and tint by tint, and ends 
In unillumined twilight, sad and cold .* 


• COct. 
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MCK AND WOMEN ; 

Brkf HypotliOBie cancerning the Difference in their Genius, 


Mr Nortu, 

Heaven be praised l^the cause of 
woman has at last found a serious 
defender among the northern coalition 
—the men of Scotland—thclCnightBof 
the Black Wood. This is as it should 
be. I am glad of it. I have been look¬ 
ing, impatiently, for a champion to ap¬ 
pear in that quarter, who would enter 
the tilting ground, in full panoply, 
with a lance of bright steel, sharpened ; 
not with his collar open. Ids clothes 
falling off, a wreath of wet vine leaves 
rustling, smoking, and steaming about 
his temples; no, nor in white kid 
gloves, covered with bride-favours, 
boarding-school keepsakes, sky-blue 
ribbons, true-lovers’ knots, flowers, 
&e. See,; with a run-away sash flut¬ 
tering at the end of a yard-stick, or an 
umbrella. 

As 1 live, I haven't seen a spectacle 
half so exhilarating, this twelvemonth, 
as the opening of this new tourna¬ 
ment, in favour of women—a young 
knight, (he must be young, and des¬ 
perately brave,) leaping, with one blast 
of the trumpei., into the old place of 
contention; and throwing down his 
iron gauntlet before all the world, in 
defence of a wronged woinan-^a wo¬ 
man whose extraordinary power and 
superb talent have been, hitherto, al¬ 
most universally misunderstood, and 
misrepresented—I mean Joanna Bail- 
lie. For many years, I have thought 
and spoken, and, on one occasion, writ¬ 
ten, of her dramatick genius and brave 
style of poetry, with very much the 
same kind of serious enthusiasm, and 
absolute confldence, which characteriEe 
the writer, who took up her cause in 
the late Number of your Magazine. 

1 have long regarded Joanna Baillie 
(ever since 1 read her De Montfort, 
indeed) as a woman of more simple, 
masculine energy—more amplitude of 
inind^and more beautiful boldness of 
thought, (without being rash, or pas¬ 
sionate,) than any other woman, of 
whom we have any account; and I 
rejoice, therefore, to find her cause 
undertaken, as it is, against the un¬ 
righteous and perverse judgment of 
the Edinburgh Review—the melan¬ 
choly indifference of the world—and 


the sad insensibility of men, to female 
power, so extraordinary as hers. 

1 hate blarney, and 1 hate senti¬ 
mentality, everywhere; but nowhere so 
heartily, as where one is eternally meet¬ 
ing with botli; to wit, where women 
are concerned. 

I am for treating women like ra¬ 
tional beings—not Uke spoilt children, 
who arc never to be contradicted or 
thwarted, though we catch them play¬ 
ing with tilted coflec-pots, poisoned 
arrows, or lighted thunderbolts, in a 
powder magazine. I wouhl have them 
reasoned with, (’ponmysoul, I would) 
not laughed at; put aside, reverently, 
with an appeal to their good sense, not 
by a sarcasm, a bow, or a joke; dealt 
plainly with, not flattered; spoken to, 
peremptorily, when they deserve it, but 
kindly and respectfully, nevertheless. 
In one word, I would have women 
treated like men, of common sense. 
Take my word for it, whatever wc may 
now think, we shall find them worthier 
of our love; and they wdl like us tlie 
better for it. I never know a woman 
ill mylife, who did not relish sincerity, 
when it was unquestionable sincerity ; 
one who would not bear admonition, 
at least, as well as men do; nor one 
of common sense* who did not choose 
her husband (if she bad her own way) 
from among those, who were sincere 
with her, and would neither flatter, 
nor coax her. 

1 appeal, for the truth of this, to 
every man of much experience among 
women. Let him reflect; and he will 
find that (whatever v^ere his object— 
their destruction, their friendship, or 
their love) plain dealing, and absolute 
sincerity, were theonly things for him to 
depend upon, in the long run; that the 
favourites of women, who may be just¬ 
ly reckoned formidable, or dangerous, 
are seldom, orever, young or handsome 
men; and yet more rarely, coxcombs or 
flatterers; and that every man, who 
has ever held women, whatever were 
their capacities, in a strong and per¬ 
manent thraldom, will be found to 
have done it, by sincerity and bold¬ 
ness. 

Now, if this be true, in any degree, 
(and who, of even moderate experi- 


' Quere^lf the period should not end here—to please most people ? 
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ence among women, will deny it?) 
how unworthily do webehave, in treat¬ 
ing them as we do ? particularly, when 
we address ourselves to their intellec¬ 
tual faculties. 

I am led into these remarks, by ha¬ 
ving met of late, in several of the pe¬ 
riodical publications of the day, (yours 
among the number, for whicn that 
wicked ODoherty will have to answer, 
yet,) anumber of little, short, spicy im- 
pcrtincncies respecting women, which 
arc excessively exasperating. Some, 
to be sure, arc whimsical and striking 
enough ; some, wicked and spiteful; 
some, very funny ; some, very silly; 
and some, very startling; hut all, every 
one, I believe, likely to do more mis¬ 
chief, than was intended, when they 
were first let off. 

There are men, you know, who can¬ 
not be laughed or stared out of coun¬ 
tenance, where woman is tlie subject 
of their ribaldry ; and yet, if wc get 
in a hufiT about the matter, it onl^ 
makes them worse- “ Poh, poh! 
tlicy say, you take the affair altoge¬ 
ther too seriously—it's only a little bit 
o’ fun, you know!” Pun ! to be fling¬ 
ing squibs and crackers about, in tea- 
parties ; transmitting electricity by 
nost; and hysterics, in the Bha])e of a 
love-letter, (with fulminating powder 
in the seal,) a criticism, or a coj)y of 
verses, to this or that fine woman. 
Fun, indeed! very like the fun of the 
whale-fishcrs, blowing up whalts in 
the family way—^with Congreve rock¬ 
ets. 

In fact, I had begun to think of un¬ 
dertaking some of tlicsc profane young 
gentlemen, myself; and had actually 
tossed up a conshicrable quantity of. 
retribution, in my own mind, when 
your August Number (an aii-gust 
number, it is, by the way,) came to 
me, and I found the tiling already 
done so much to my liking, that I 
have abandoned all that relates to /xir- 
iicu/ar women. 

Still, however, four or five pages, in 
aid of the good cause, may not bo a- 
miss; a cause, that concerns, directly 
and materially, one-half, if not two- 
halves, of the whole human family. 

It is bad policy to depteciate wo¬ 
men. I would sooner teach them to 
overvalue than to undervalue them¬ 
selves, so long, at least, ns they are our 
eompauions for life, and the mothers 
of our children. Wc all act according 
to our own standard of self-estimation; 
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and, the more sensitive we are, the 
more are we influenced, in our beha¬ 
viour, by theopinion of others concern¬ 
ing us. Women are more sensitive 
than wc ; and, therefore, more at the 
mercy of opinion. It is women, after 
all, that form our characters. I never 
knew an extraordinary man, whosemo- 
ther was an ordinary woman; or whose 
wife was a fool, unless he nuwicd her 
in his dotage. 

But among other pleasantries of the 
day concerning women, it has come to 
he said so frequently of late, that wo¬ 
men arc vifbrior to men, in their intel¬ 
lectual faculties ; and said, in such a 
variety of ways, that, if the theory be 
not overhalcd, in a serious manner 
soon, it may become a settled popular 
belief. 

Wherefore, a word or two on that, 
in a serious way. I maintain that wo¬ 
men arc not wt/eWurlb men, but only 
milil'e men, in their intellectual pro¬ 
perties ; and I believe that all the con¬ 
fusion of thought, which has arisen 
upon the subject, is owing to tliis one 
circumstance; that men liavc attempt¬ 
ed to Compare) for certain pur|>oses, 
things which' cannot be compared, for 
those purposes; and that all, wlio have 
written upon the subject, have mista¬ 
ken what is different from a certain 
standard, (which very standard was 
unphilosophical and uncertain,) with 
what is inferior to it; that tliey have 
confounded similiiude with //««/*///, re- 
semhlance with mlue^ in trying two 
diftcrent things, by one and the same 
standard, when they should have been 
tried by two separate standards. 

Would it be philosophicul to say that 
women arc infi^rior to men, in their 
animal organization, because they are 
not the muH' ? Are women more de¬ 
generated from their original stand¬ 
ard ? Are they worse fitted for their 
offices and appointments (in their phy¬ 
sical properties) than men ? 

Things unlike cannot be compared, 
so as to justify any inference respect¬ 
ing the wferioriiy of cither. Homer 
and Shakespeare are nnlihe ; but who 
shall decide upon the superiority of 
either? The Thames and the Atlan¬ 
tic; the Transfiguration and the l^a- 
ocoon ; Demosthenes and Alexander; 
Handel’s Messiah, and the enterprize 
of Columbus—they are all imuke. Yet 
wlio but a poet, an orator, or a mad¬ 
man, would, thereby, infer the superi¬ 
ority of either ? How are they to he 
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compared ?—(by a moralist or a ma- 
tbematician, I ineiin,)—for poets, ora¬ 
tors, iUid madmen, will compare any- 
thin; 2 :; and take especial delight, in de¬ 
tecting resemblances, which are invi¬ 
sible to other men. 

It has been said that women have 
less iiiiagination than wc have. Now, 

I believe it capable of ;/n>o/’, that wo¬ 
men have niojc imagination thanipcn. 

I am no flatterer of women ; but I love 
the truth. 1 am no advocate for their 
intellectual superiority, take all their 
faculties together; but I believe that 
tliey arc c<inal to men; and that, while 
they arc inferior in some things, they 
arc superior in others, by nature; that, 
while they have less of one quality, in- 
tellecluul or physical, they nave more 
of another, such os that of imagina¬ 
tion, for examplc- 

1 hold that, as women are unlike 
men in their bodies, so are they unlike 
them in their minds; and that all the 
cducatiou in the world (notwithstand¬ 
ing the visions of llousseau, Mary 
Wolstoncraft, and all their followers) 
would never make women more like 
men, in tlieir intellectual organization, 
than in their animal organization. Do 
what you will; train them as you will, 
in atlilctick or warlike amusem cn ts, and 
there will always be as muchd/y/ercMce 
between the minds, as there is between 
llic bodies of men and women—a dif¬ 
ference, tlmt is essential and sexual. A 
little patience, and 1 shall endeavour 
to prove this. 

Education will do much, but it can¬ 
not do everything. It piay, now and 
then, produce a woman stronger in 
body, uiid stronger in mind, than many, 
who arc tliought strong man. But then, 
all the oilucatiou in the world will 
never produce a woman as strong as 
the strongest man, either in mind or 
body ; and all the training in the world 
will never make the female part of the 
human family ajual in bodily or intel¬ 
lectual/ wwjc?'— by power, I mean down¬ 
right and absolute strcngtli—to the 
male part of the human family. Edu¬ 
cation will never do this, until it shall 
be able to give a mane to the lioness, 
and plumage, or voice, to tlie female 
bird. 

But then, the female will always be 
endowed with other properties, in a 
greater degree than the male; each 
will have some, of which the other is 
destitute, either entirely, or in part— 
but all will be fitted and designed for 
tlic mutual comfort of both. 
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Imagination, I believe, to be always 
in proportion to animal sensibility, 
and to the delicacy of animal organi¬ 
zation ; women, I believe, to liave 
more animal sensibility, because they 
arc more delicately organized, than 
men ; nnd, therefore, do I believe 
that women have more imagination 
than men. 

And I contend further, that, if wo¬ 
men were educated precisely as men 
arc; and, that, if they had the same op¬ 
portunities and excitements, that men 
have—witli no more discouragements 
—they would be more fruitful in works 
of imagination—in poetry, musick, 
sculpture, painting, and eloquence, 
than men are; but altogether less 
fruitful, in the abstract and profound 
sciences; in mathematicks, theology, 
logick, &c. &c. 

But tlien, whatever were the edu¬ 
cation of women ; and however fruit¬ 
ful they might be, in one department, 
or barren in another, 1 contend that 
there would always be an esseniiaf, 
spavAJick difference, l)etwcen the pro¬ 
ductions of women, and those of men. 

This (lifFerencc would not be so ap¬ 
parent, in tile common productions of 
cither; but it would be, in a compa¬ 
rison of all, that women have produced, 
with all that men have produced; aiul 
thoroughly evident, and express, in the 
leading productions of botli. 

There might bo women, who would 
write like men; and men, who would 
write like women. But then, the first 
among women, would write wholly 
different from the.//V^^ among men. 
There would always be a somatliiu*;^ 
ill tlie poetry, musick, painting, sculp¬ 
ture, and eloquence of women, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the poetry, musick, 
painting, sculpture, and eloquence of 
men, wherever the character of either 
was decided and peculiar enough, to 
make it distinguishable from other 
productions, in the same branch, by 
the same sex. 

Take an example—Angelica Kauff¬ 
man’s pictures—all her men arc wo¬ 
men ; so are those of Mr Westall— 
beautiful apparitions, with nothing to 
shock or terrify. A picture, by one of 
these painters, might, on some ac¬ 
counts, be mistaken for a work of the 
oUlcr ; but would hers he ever mista¬ 
ken, for the work of a giant in paint¬ 
ing ; or his, for that of a giantess ? 

The women of Kubens, now, are 
very often, (particularly, in his more 
vigorous oomi>ositions,) downright, 
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llse card-racks were filled with impo¬ 
sitions and chapel retributions.* In 
the comers of the room were fishiug- 
rods, sticks, and whips of all sorts and 
of all sizes, from the tatulcni to the 
dog-whip. The walls were covered 
with caricatures and sporting-plates ; 
the floor was strewed with broken 
cups and torn gowns ; a few neglect¬ 
ed books, occupied the spacious and 
dusty shelves, like the people who are 
left to take care of houses, tlie leases 
of which are to be bold.” “ Euclid,” 
and Wood*s Algebra,” seemed to 
constitute the whole of Stamford’s 
reading,—“ Boxiana” and “ Life in 
London,” of course excepted,—these 
were upon his sofa. Such a chaos, or 
dust-hole, if thb reader will, are the 
rooms of a gownsman. 

1 was noc allowed to contemplate 
this novel sight without interruption. 
Stamford observed my astonishment, 
und clapping me on the shoulders, ex¬ 
claimed, “ What, symptoms of l^ing 
fresh already, Per^rine ? IVythee, 
exchange your ffreen coat for dttjfield, 
or everybody will perceive that you are 
but just down to nothing. 

You take no notice of your old friends, 
nor do you seem inclined to give me 
an opportunity of introducing you to 
anynew ones.” 

^is ceremony concluded, we sat 
down to supper, and at this distance 
of time, I recollect nothing of it, ex¬ 
cept that it was extremely good, and 
very speedily dispatchecl. The cir¬ 
cumstance wnich made the greatest 
impression upon me, was the appear¬ 
ance of our festive board upon the re¬ 
moval of the doth. At one end of the 
table, two enormous bowls of milk- 
punch sent forth a delicious odour, 
which was rivalled by the fumes of 
two similar bowls of rum and brandy 
ptaich *hat graced the other end; 
while a vtMsei of “ magnitude im- 
fnense,' contoiaing bishop, in which 
nutmegs, cloves, iiaj roasted lemons, 
were revelling together, occupied the 
middle of the table; for il^e pui*pose, 
as it seemed, of preventing the above- 
mentioned beverages of the sanie 


mesy but of different gen&ray from go¬ 
ing to loggerheads. Biscuits, dives, 
pipes, and cigars, were also to be seen, 
not to mention whisky, wine, and other 
liquors, iii case any one preferred them 
to punch. I am happy to say, tliere 
was no such Goth present. 

To describe the jovial and noisy re¬ 
velry of that night, would be iin[iosai- 
ble. The reader may easily conceive 
tliat it was not altogether orthodox, 
and yet 1 must confess, thatl thought 
it the happiest of my life; nay—I still 
look back upon it with pleasure, and 
with my mouth watering. Everybody 
was agreeable—all (bating the songs) 
washarinony—all girndfeltowsliip, and 
amusement. Each man had his jokes, 
his songs, and his puns, and if the 
dtemon of Discord had joined the par¬ 
ty in propria permna, I verily believe, 
that his influence would have been 
lost—his pestilential breath uuconta- 
minating, and himself the only un¬ 
pleasant person in the company. 

The only rules and regulations 
which 1 thought at all likely to create 
disturbance, (but which, by the by, 
there was no occasion to enforce-^ 
everybody understood and conformed 
to ^cm,) were those of making each 
person sing in his turn, “ whether ho 
could or notand of insisting upon 
every one putting his glass into his 
pocket before he replenished it. Tlic 
latter institute, they informed me, was 
for the purpose of preventing any gen¬ 
tleman shirking, or filling upon heel¬ 
taps. This certainly appeared to me 
very like compelling a man citlier to 
get drunk or to spoil his coat; and 
the law is not altogether consistent 
(os some have as>crtcd) with the term 
“ lAbcrtp IfuUy* wliich is usually ap¬ 
plied to a gownsman’s room. Jhit 1 
cannot by any moans agree with these 
persons. The word Lihm'ty is proper¬ 
ly understood by very few indeed. 
Men have taken it into their heads 
that it means “ doingjustasyoulike,” 
and therefore, that it is the best and 
most desirable thing in the world. 
Now, I should like to empty my wash- 
hand-basin upon the heads of such 


punishnients for iireguldriiirs, and arc sent upon a slip of paper, 
WOrdM thw—A—- or B— — to learn 100 lUtex of Homer^ at I'ntc 24 th of 

21/2 And if a man should nut go to the stated riumber of tiuiCK in any 

one week, he xecci\es a similar slip of paper, dc-iriag him to make up the deliciciiey in 
Ihe ensuing week, “ Jiy oide.r of ike AVwior,** or “ Junior Deanr 
t Coming to the Univeisity, is called coming vp^ and leaving it, going down^ The 
silly and oontempuble slang of being down, is too well known to be explained here. 
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persons, and tL-l! thoin iJiat / llkrd it, 
and tlmt they ou;^ht not to grumble, 
because IJherff* is “ doxwj as one 
It/retf.” The fact is, that this d'. jinition 
is merely an individual, a selfish one, 
and inadmissible, because it will not 
apply to the community at large. Li¬ 
berty is, properly speaking, the in¬ 
dulgence of one s inclination, so far as 
it is unannoying and unprejudicial to 
one's neighbour. There can be no ob¬ 
jection to a man's burning his own 
house, provi<le(l that it stands upon 
his own property, and at a proper dis¬ 
tance from the goods and chattels of 
other persons; but 1 should think it 
extremely unpleasant, if the fiames 
were to spread to mine, and if my sum 
total of earthly possessions were to be 
sacrificed to his Nero-like penchant 
for bonfires. Moreover, I snould as 
soon think of p:isslng ttio taxes when 
the collector called, as I should of 
passing my glass at a drinking-bout. 
It is unreasonable to refuse contribu¬ 
ting your share towards defraying the 
cxpcnces of thegovemment of the coun¬ 
try, in winch you have the privilege 
of residing; and it is, (us I, a sturdy 
stickler, think,) equally foolish to re¬ 
fuse to quaff your share of the liquor. 
If you do not like these things, go and 
live with Yankees, and never join a 
bacchanalian revel. I can tell you, 
gentle reader, that if I be king, or 
president, (I don't mean an American, 
but a drinking censor,) you shall pay 
your taxes, and drink your wine ; or, 
I'll put you in prison in the one case, 
and give you salt and water in the 
other. I would do tliis out of respect 
to the interests of the community. Do 
you suppose that the rest of your 
countrymen arc to pay your taxes, or 
that the remainder of your companions 

are to drink your liquor ?-But I 

must return to the party, or I shall be 
fined a bumper; notwithstanding this 
digression 1ms been solely for edifica¬ 
tion of the reader, in his civil and po¬ 
litical opinions. 


I have very little more to confess 
respecting the events of that memora¬ 
ble evening. The reader will doubt¬ 
less already hav^ anticipated that 1 
was in some degree indebted to the 
good offices of my friends for reaching 
my domicile in safety. The only ex¬ 
cuse that I can ofiTer for this o&nce 
is, that I was a brute; * and it is the** 
invariable custom at College to knakc 
such jiersons drink themselves into 
the acquaintance of senior and junior 
sophs.* 

About three o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing wc separated. Stamford and las 
gyp let us carefblly down into the 
street by means of tivo blankets, which, 
for aught 1 know, formed as good a 
staircase as ever carpenter made in this 
world. This was not absolutely neces¬ 
sary—we might have made our exit 
by the gate, in the usual way; but a 
tender solicitude for the character of 
our host induced us to risk spoUing 
OUT own instead of using that of 
the College. The reputation of having 
parties to so late an hour is not alto¬ 
gether the way to keep on good terms 
with the “ higher powers" (vulgo, 
Dons;) nor is it over advisable, be¬ 
cause, if one sliould happen to get in¬ 
to any serious scrape, previous good 
character, and regularity, would nave 
as much influence with the Vice- 
Chancellor at Cambridge, as it would 
with a jury at the Old Bailey. 

To conclude, however, for the pre¬ 
sent—we readied our respective rooms 
in safety, nor do I recollect that any 
particular mischief was committed by 
the way. One m an, indeed, upon wlioin 
the punch bad made more impression 
than the rest, took down the sign of 
the Blue Boar," rnd hung it over 
the gate of St John's; t and, Os we 
passed down Jesus' Lane, another 
committed a depredation upon aboard, 
with “ men traps set here" upon it, 
and fastened the same to the dwelling 
of two maiden ladies. 


* Brute—T do not mean because I was drunk, as the worthy Mr Colman has said, 
a drunkard fellow is a bridc'it next neighbour C' but because, in the eyes of college 
men, I was so esteemed wheiher drunk or sober. A gownsman is called a hrnfe^ till he 
is matriculated ;—fiom that timr, till the end of his first year, he is a Fresh-man-^then 
a junior soph—and, finally, a senior soph. Soph is said to he derived from tro^cf, a 

vrixe man, and so is lucus, d noji htcendo^ together with parctB d non parcendo _Vide 

Ainsworth, Lcmpricre, Ac. ad verb. 

-f- The men of St John's College arc tlurty.MX, called “ Joitniiin lions'* The cause 
of this a 2 )pellation has never been satisfocionly explained. 
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A LiTTLiclon^r, yet a little longer 
et us tarry in this secluded buriaU 
giound. The Sun's golden rim touch¬ 
es not yet the line of that bright ho¬ 
rizon. Not yet have the small birds 
betaken themselves to their leafy 
homes, nor the bees to their hives, 
nor the wild rabbits to their burrows 
on the heath. Not yet, sailing like a 
soft fleecy eloud through the grey 
depths of twilight, hath the ligbU 
shunning owl ventured abroad on her 
wide winnowing vans, nor is the bat 
come forth, cleaving the dewy air with 
his excel] trie circles. Tarry a little 
longer, even till the moon, that pale, 
dull, silvery orb, shines out uneclip¬ 
sed by the glories of her effulgent 
brother. Then will her tender light, 
glancing in between those ancient 
oak^ sl^p sweetly on the green graves, 
and partially illumine tliat south-east 
angle of the Church Tower, and those 
two long narrow windows. And then 
will our walk homeward be delight¬ 
ful—far more so than even in the 
warm glow of sunset. For then, every 
bank and hedge-row will be glittering 
with dew in the pale silvery ught, and 
every fern leaf will be a diamond 
spray, and every blade of grass a 
crystal spear; and sparks of living 
Are will tremble on them, and glance 
out with their emerald rays firom be¬ 
tween the broad leaves of the colts¬ 
foot and the arum. And then the wild 
honeysuckles, (our hedgerows are full 
A)f them,) will exhale such sweets as I 
would not exchange for all the odours 
of the gardens of Damascus ; or if we 
go home by the heath track, the wild 
thyme, and the widows-wail, will 
enridx the air with their aromatic fra¬ 
grance. On such a night as this will 
be, 1 never unrductantly re-enter riie 
formal dwellings of man, or resign 
myself to oblivious slumbers. Me- 
thinka, how exquisite it would be, to 
revel like a creature of the elements 
the long night through in the broad 
flood of moonshine! To pass from 
space to space with the fleetness of 
thought, putting a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes," or 
to skim silently along, on the stealthy 
moonbeams, to lonely places, where 
weUsof water gush up iu secret, where 
the wild deer come fearlessly to drink. 


where the halcyon rears her young, 
and the water lily floats like a fairy 
ship, unseen by human eye—and so, 
admitted to nature's sanctuaiy, blend¬ 
ing as it were in essence with its per¬ 
vading soul of rapturous repose—to be 
abstracted for a while from dull reali¬ 
ties, the thoughts and cores of earth, 
that clog the unextiuguishable spirit 
with their dense vapours, and inter¬ 
cept its higherospirations—what living 
soul, conscious of its divine origin, and 
of its immortal destination, but must 
at times feel weary of this probatioii- 
state, impatient of the conditions 
of its human nature, and of bondage 
in its earthly tabernacle \ What living 
soul that has proved the vanity of all 
sublunary things, but has at times as¬ 
pirated with the royal Psalmist, Oh 
that I had wings like a dove, for then 
would 1 flee away and be at rest!" 

Hark!—there's a stir near us—a stir 
of footsteps, and of human voices. It 
proceeds from within the Church, and 
see, the porch doors are ajar, and al¬ 
so that low-arched door-way opening 
into the belfry. Those steps are as¬ 
cending its dark narrow stair, and 
then—hark again! from within, alow 
dull creaking sound, and then—one 
long, deep startling toll — another, 
ere the echoes of the first have (died 
away over the distant woods. That 
sound is the summons of the grave. 
Some neighbouring peasant is borne 
to-night to his long home, and see, as 
we turn this an^e of the church, 
there beside that broad old maple, is 
a fresh-opened grave. The dark cavity 
is covered in by two boards laid loose¬ 
ly over, but it will not be long unt&- 
nanted. Let us look abroad for the ap¬ 
proaching funeral, for by the tolling 
of the bell, it must be already within 
sight. It comes not up that shady 
lane—no, nor by the broad heatu 
road, from the further hainict—nor 
firom the direction of the Grange Farm 
—but there — ah!—there it is, and 
close at hand, emerging from that lit¬ 
tle shrubby hollow, through which 
the road dips to the near village of 
Downe. Is it not a beautiful thing to 
gaze on, in this lovely secluded spot, 
by the light of that yellow sunset, the 
mellow hue of whicn falls with such 
a rich yet tempered brightness on die 
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white draperies of those foremoafliQ 
the procession ? ^ 

It is a maiden's funeral, that, pro¬ 
bably, of some young person ; for see, 
the pall is borne by six mrls, each 
shrouded like a nun in her Tong white 
flowing hood, and in lieu of the black 
pall, a white sheet is flung over the 
coffin. The lower classes are very 
tenacious of those distinctive observant 
cea, and many a young creature I have 
known, whose delight it seemed, du¬ 
ring the last stages of some lingering 
malady, to arrange everything for her 
own burial. The fashion ofhersliroud, 
and the flowers they should strew over 
her in the coffin—the friends who 
should follow her to the grave, and 
the six of her young companions to be 
selected for her pall-bcarers. Almost 
the very poorest contrive, on such occa¬ 
sions, what they call ^'a creditable bury¬ 
ing"—even to the coarse refreshments 
distributed amongst the funeral guests. 
Poor souls!—long and sorely do they 
pinch for it, in their own few comforts, 
and in their scanty meals—^but tlic 
self-inflicted privation is unrepiningly 
endured, and who would take u]>on 
him, if it were possible, to restrain 
that holy and natural impulse, to ho¬ 
nour the memory of the dead ? See! 
—the train lengthens into sight us it 
winds up the ascent froqi that wild 
dingle. The bearers and their insen¬ 
sible burthen are already near, and 
there follow the female mourners fore¬ 
most. Ah! I know now for whom 
that bell tolls—^for whom that grave 
is prepared—whose remains are there 
borne along to their last resting-place. 
Close behind the coffin comes a solita¬ 
ry mourner—solitary In her grief, and 
yet she bears in her arms a helpless 
innocent, whose loss is even more de¬ 
plorable than hers. That poor old 
woman is the widowed mother of Ra¬ 
chel Maythorne, whose corpse she is 
following to the grave, and that un¬ 
conscious baby who stretches out its 
little hands with laughing glee to¬ 
wards the white drapery of the coffin, 
is the desolate orphan of her only 
child—Alas ! of its un wedded mother. 
—A dark and foul pfFence lies at his 
door, who seduced that simple crea¬ 
ture from the paths of innocence! A 
few words will tell her story, but let 
us stop till the funeral-train has pass¬ 
ed ou into the church, from which the 
minister now advances to meet it.— 
Tliat poor childless mother! with 


what rapid strides have age and Intir- 
mitics overtaken her, since we saw her 
this time twelvemonth, holding open 
that very gate for the farmer's prospe¬ 
rous family, and following them into 
church with contented humility, ac¬ 
companied by her duteous R^eL 
Then, she was still a comely matron, 
looking cheerful in her poverty, and 
strong to labour. Now, how bent 
down with uge and feebleness does 
that poor frame appear ! The burthen 
of the little infant is one she can ill 
sustain, but to whom would she resign 
the precious charge ? She has contri¬ 
ved a black frock for the little crea¬ 
ture—probably from her own old 
gown—her widow's gown, for she her¬ 
self has on no' mourning garment, 
only old rusty black willow bon¬ 
net, with a little crape about it of still 
browner hue, and a large black cotton 
shawl, with which she has covered 
over, as nearly as possible, that dark 
linen gown. She holds up no hand¬ 
kerchief to her eyes, with the idle 
parade of ceremonial woe, but her face 
is bent down over the baby's bosom, 
and drops arc glistening there, and on 
its soft cheek, that never feU from 
those young joyous eyes. 

A few neighbours follow her—a few 
{KHUr women two and two, who have 
all oontrived to make some show of 
decent mourning, and those three or 
four lal)ouiiug men, who walk last, 
have each a crape hat-band, that has 
served for many funerals. They are 
all gone by now—the dead und the 
living. For the last time on earth, 
the departed mortal has entered the 
House of God. While that part of 
the burial-service appointed to be read 
there is proceeding, a few words will 
tell her story. 

Rachel Maythome was-the only 
child of her mother, and she wa6 a 
widow, left early to struggle with ex¬ 
treme poverty, and with the burthen 
of a sickly infant, afflicted with epi¬ 
leptic flts, almost from its birth. The 
neighbours, many of them, siiid, ** it 
would be a mercy, if so be God Al¬ 
mighty were pleased to take away the 
poor baby ; she would never thrive, or 
live to be a woman, and was a terrible 
hindrance to the industrious mother." 
But she thought not so, neither would 
she have exchanged her puny wailing 
infant, for the h^thiesi and the love¬ 
liest in the land—she thought it the 
loveliest, ay, and the moit intcUigeiU 
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too, though everybody else Haw wrll 
enough that it was more backward in 
every thing, than almost any child of 
the same age. But it did weather out 
the precarious season of infancy, and 
it did live to be a woman, and even to 
enjoy a moderate share of health, 
though the fits were never wholly sub¬ 
dued, and they undoubtedly had weak¬ 
ened. and impaired, though not de¬ 
stroyed her intellect. j\Iost people at 
first sight would have called liachel a 
very plain girl, and she was, in truth, 
far from pretty, slight and thin in her 
person, and from the feebleness of her 
frame, stooping almost like a woman 
in years. Her complexion, which 
might have been fair and delic.ite, had 
she been a liidy, ami luxuriously rear¬ 
ed up, was naturally pallid, nnfl, ex¬ 
posure to sun and \vind in her out- 
floor labours, had thickened it to a 
dark and muddy hue; but there was 
a meek and tender expression in her 
mild hazel eyes, and in her dimpled 
smile, and in the tone of her low quiet 
voice, even in the slight hesitation 
wliich impeded her utterance, that 
never failed to excite interest, when 
once they had attracted observation. 
The motlier and daughter lived a life 
of contented poverty—the former, 
strong and healthful, found fn‘quent 
employment as a char-woman, or in 
going out to wash, or in field-labour. 
The latter, broughtup almost delicate¬ 
ly, though the child of indigence, 
and still occasionally subject to dis¬ 
tressing fits, was principally occupied 
at home, in the care of their cow, the 
management of the little dairy, in the 
cultivation of their small patch of gar¬ 
den, (and small though it was, Kadicl 
had her flower-knot in a sunny cor¬ 
ner,) and in knitting and coarse needle¬ 
work. In summer, however, slieshared 
her mother's task in the hay-field, in 
mushroom-picking, and in the plea¬ 
sant labour of the gleaners; and how 
sweet was the frugal meal of that 
contented pair, when the burthen of 
the flay was over, and tlicy sat just 
within tlie open door fd* tlicir litUe 
cottage, over which a luxuriant jessa¬ 
mine had wreathed itself into a na¬ 
tural porch! 

If Nature had been niggardly in 
storing the simple head of poor Ra¬ 
chel, she had been hut too prodigal of 
feeling, to a heart wliich overflowed 
with the milk of human kindness, 
whoaccBpacityaflovingscemed bound- 


leik embracing within its ^copt- every. 
ciWted thing tliatbreatlicfl the breath 
of life. Wc hear fine ladies and sen¬ 
timental misses making a prodigious 
about sensibility, and haibariry, 
and “ the poor beetle that we trcail 
upon but I do firmly believe simple 
Rachel, without even thinking of her 
fillings, much less saying a woid 
about them, would have gone many 
stops out of her way, rather than set 
her foot upon a worm. It was a sore 
trouble to lier, her annual misery, 
when Daisey's calf, that she had ])ct- 
ted so fomliy, was consigned to the 
butcher's cart, and while the poor mo¬ 
ther lowed disconsolately about in 
quest of her lest little one, there was 
no peace for Racliel. Every moan wont 
to her heart. But her love, and pity, 
and kindness of nature wxre not all ex¬ 
pended (as are some folks'sensibilities,) 
on birds, and beasts, and black beetles. 
Her i)oor ser\ice 8 were at the com¬ 
mand of all who needed them, and 
Unchel was in truth a welcome and a 
useful guest in every neighbour’s cot¬ 
tage. She was called in to assist at 
the wash-tub, to take a turn at the 
butter-churn, to nurse the^l^y while 
the mother was niotie aelUvely occu¬ 
pied, or to mind the liouse while the 
goodwoman stepped OA^er to the shop, 
or to watch the sick, while others of 
the family were necessitated to be 
about the daily labour that gained tbeir 
daily bread; she could even spell out 
a chapter of the Bible, v.dicn the sick 
person desired to hear its comfortable 
words. True, she was not always very 
happy in her selections. It was all 
good80 she generally began reading 
first where the book fell open, no roatu r 
if at the numbering of the twelve tribes, 
or at ** The Song of Solomon," or the 
story of “ Bel and tlie Dragon."—" It 
was all good," said Raclit l ; so sbo 
read on boldly through thick and thin, 
and fine work, to be sure, she made of 
some of the terrible hard names. But 
the simple soul was —It was ail 

good." The intentiun Avas perfect, 
and the spirit in which those inappli¬ 
cable portions of Scripture were al¬ 
most unintelligibly read, found favour 
doubtless with Him who claims the 
service of the heart, and cares little fur 
the outAvard form of sacrifice. 

A child might have practised on the 
simplicity of Rachel Alaytliornc, and 
when April-lbol-day came round, on 
many a bootless errand was she sent^ 
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and many a marvellous belief 
palmed upon lifr by the villas br- 
chins, who yet in the midst of their 
merry mischief, would have proved 
sturdy champions in her cause, had 
real insult or injury been offered to the 
kind creature, from whom all their tor¬ 
menting ingenuity could never provoke 
'a more angry exclamation, than the 
short pathetic words, Oh dear!" One 
would have thoughi: none but a child 
could have had the heart to abuse even 
in jest the credulous innocence of that 
unoffending creature. But the hu¬ 
man “ heart is desperately Wicked 
and one there was, so callous and cor¬ 
rupt, and absor1>ed in its own seliish- 
ness, as to convert into ** an occasion 
of falling," the very circumstances 
which should have been a wall of de¬ 
fence about poor llacheL 
It chanced that, towards the end of 
last year’s harvest, the widow May- 
thorne was confined to her cottage by 
a sprained ancle, so that for the first 
time in her life, Rachel went out to 
thelight labour of gleaning, unaccom¬ 
panied by her tender parent. Through 
the remainder of the harvest season, 
she followed Farmer Buck wheat’sreap- 
ers, and no gleaner returned at even¬ 
ing so heavily laden as the widow’s 
daughter. For the farmer himself fa¬ 
voured the industry of simple Rachel, 
and no reaper looked sharply towards 
her, though she followed him so close, 
as to glean a chance handful, even 
from the sheaf he was binding toge¬ 
ther. And she followed in the wake 
•f the loaded waggons, from whose 
toppling treasures, as they rustled 
through the deep narrow lanes, the 
high hedges on either side took tribute, 
and though her sheaf acquired bulk 
more considerably than ever from the 
golden hangings of the road side, no 
one rebuked the widow's daughter, or 
rcqKdled licr outstretched hand; and 
one there wa|||^hogaTe more than pas¬ 
sive encourq^ent to her humble en¬ 
croachments. And when the last wag¬ 
gon turned into the spacious rick- 
yard, and the gleaners retired slowly 
from the gate, to retrace their way 
homeward through the same lanes, 
where a few golden ears might yet be 
a<lded to their goodly sheaves, then 
Rachel also turned towards her home, 
but not in company with her fellow 
leaners. For the young fanner led her 
y a neaa^T and a pleasanter way, 
through the Grange homestead, and 


the orchard, and the hazel copse, that 
opened just on the little common where 
stood her mother’s cottage, the first of 
the scattered hamlet. But though the 
way was certainly shorter, and there 
were no stiles to clamber over, and the 
young farmer hel])ed Rachel with her 
load, by the time they reached the 
little common, lights were twinkling 
in all its skirting cottages, and the re¬ 
turned gleaners were gathered round 
their frugal supper-boards, and the 
Widow iVlaythomo was standing in 
her jasmine porch, looking out for her 
long absent Rachel, and wondering 
that she lingered so late, till the sight 
of her heavy burthen, as she emerged 
from the dark copse, accounted for 
her lagging footsteps and tardy re¬ 
turn. ller companion never walked 
with her farther than the copse, and 

he exacted a promise-Alas I 

and it was given and kept, though 
the poor thing comprehended not why 
she might not, make her dear mother 
partaker of her happy hopes; but it 
was his wish, so she promised all he 
exacted, and too faithfully kept si¬ 
lence. So time passed on* The bright 
broad harvest moon dwindled away to 
a pale crescent, and retired into the 
starry depths of heaven, and then, 
again emerging from her unseen paths, 
she hung out her golden lamp, to light 
the hunter’s month. Then came the 
dark days and clouded nights of No¬ 
vember, and the candle was lit early 
in the widow’s cottage, and the mo¬ 
ther and daughter resumed their win¬ 
ter tasks of the spinning wheel and tlie 
knitting needles. And the widow’s 
heart was cheery, for the nical-chest 
was full, aiul the potatoe-patch had 
yielded abundantly, and there stood a 
gootlly ptat-stack by the door; and, 
through the blessing of Providence on 
their careful industry, they should be 
fed and warmed all the long winter 
months: so there was gladness in the 
widow’s heart. But Rachel drooped; 
at first unobserved by the fond parent, 
for the girl was ever gentle and quiet, 
and withal not given to much talking, 
or to noisy merriment; but then she 
would sit and sing to herself like a 
bird, over her work, and she was ever 
ready witli a smiling look and a cheer¬ 
ful answer, when her mother spoke 
to or asked a question of her. Now 
she was silent, Wt unquiet, and would 
start as if from sleep when spoken to, 
and fifty times in an hour lay by her 
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work liastilyi and walk to the door, or 
the window, or the little cupboard, aa 
if for some special purpose, which yet 
seemed ever to slip away unaccom¬ 
plished from her bewildered mind; 
and sometimes she would wanderaway 
from her home for an hour or more 
together, and from those lonely ram¬ 
bles she was sure to returti with looks 
of deeper dejection, and eyes still heavy 
with the traces of recent tears. The 
mother’s observation once aroused, her 
tender anxiety soon fathomed the cruel 
secret. Alas! unhappy mother—thou 
hadst this only treasure—this one poor 
lamb—who drank of thy cup, and lay 
in thy bosom, and was to thee a loving 
and a dutiful child ; and the spoiler 
came, and broke down thy little fence 
of earthly comfort, and Liid waste the 
peaceful fold of nature’s sweetest cha¬ 
rities. 

The rustic libertine, whose ruthless 
sport, the amusement of a vacant hour, 
had been the seduction of poor Ra¬ 
chel, soon wearied of his easy con¬ 
quest, and cast her “ like a loathsome 
weed away." He found it not at first 
an easy task to convince her of his 
own baseness, and intended desertion 
of her; but when at last he roughly 
insisted on the discontinuance of her 
importunate claims, and the simple 
mind of his poor victim once fully 
comprehended his inhuman will, she 
would have obeyed it in uuupbraiding 
silence; but, alas! her injuries were 
not to be concealed, and it was the 
hard task of the afflicted mother to 
appeal for such miserable compensa¬ 
tion as the parish could enforce, to 
support her unhappy child in the hour 
of trial, and to assist in maintaining 
the fatherless little one. Three months 
ago it was born into this hard, bleak 
world, and though the child of shame, 
and poverty, and abandonment, never 
was the heir of a mighty dukedom 
more fondly welcomed, more doating- 
ly gazed on, more tenderly nursed, 
than that \ioot baby: and it was a 
lovely infant. How many a rich and 
childless pair would have yielded up 
even to the half of all their substance, 
to be the parents of such a goodly 
creature! All the sorrows of the for¬ 
saken mother, all her rejected affec¬ 
tions, all her intense capabilities of 
loving, became so absorbed and con¬ 
centrated in her maternal feeling, tha t 
when she looked upon her chiM, and 
bugged it to her bosom, and drank in 


at her eyes the sweetness 4>f its inno¬ 
cent smiles, it would have been diffi¬ 
cult, perhaps, to have kept alive in 
her poor simple mind a repentant sor¬ 
row for her past fault, as associated 
with the existence of that guiltless 
creature. No one judged hardly of 
poor Rachel, though many a muttered 
curse, " not loud, but deep,” was im¬ 
precated on her heartless seducer. She 
was still a welcome guest in every cot¬ 
tage—she who had ever been so ready 
with all her little services to every 
soul who needed them, was now wel¬ 
come to sit with her infant in the low 
nursing-chair beside their humble 
hearths, or to lay it in the same cradle 
with their own little ones, while she 
busied herself at her task of needle¬ 
work. It was a great comfort to the 
anxious mother to know, that, while 
she was absent from her cottage, her 
daughter had many a friend, and many 
a home, to which she might resort 
when her own was lonely, or when 
the peculiar symptoms, with which 
she was familiar, warned her of an 
approaching fft. On such occasions, 
(and she had generally sufficient no¬ 
tice,) experience had taught her, that 
by flinging herself flat down on^her 
face, cither on the bed or floor, the 
attack was greatly mitigated in vio¬ 
lence, and sometimes wholly averted; 
and it had been hitherto an especial 
mercy, that the afflictive malady had 
never made its terrific approaches in 
the night season. Therefore it was, 
that the Widow Maythonic now and 
then ventured to sleep from home, 
when engaged in one of her various 
occupations, nurse-tending. So cn- 
gj\ged, she left her cottage one even¬ 
ing of last week, and, not exjwcting to 
return to it before the afternoon of the 
ensuing day, she made it her provi- 
'dent request to a neighbour, that, if 
Rachel did not look in on her early in 
the morning, she would step across 
and see how it fared wid^ her and her 
baby. Morning came, and the good 
woman was stirring early, and soon 
every cottage lattice was flung open, 
and every door unclosed, and the blue 
smoke curled up from every chimney 
but that of the Widow Maythorne's 
dwelling* There, door and window 
continued fast, and the little muslin 
curtain was undrawn from within the 
chamber-window. So the friendly 
neighbour, mindful of her promise, 
stepped across to the silent cottage, 

IS 
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stf^diness of pursuit, poysoverdua^ pa¬ 
tience, and comprehensiveness, be will 
never be so remarkable, as tbat other, 
for the brilliancy, variety, unexjHJCt- 
eilncss, or rapidity of his intellectual 
combinations. 

Blit give the same bauble to the 
other, and he will hardly stop to ex¬ 
amine it. The first sound that passes 
his ear; the first gay colour that flashes 
on his eye ; the first active, tingling 
sensation that intrudes itself in any 
way, through any st'nsc, every one of 
which is on the alert, will carry him 
away; he is all eagemess, impatience, 
and caprice—he readies for everything 
—cries for everything-—crams every- 
tliing into liis mouth; while his eyes 
are taking in the colour of the coral, 
he will be blowing away at the whistle, 
shaking the bells, and ]>ulliiig at his 
mother’s watch chain. Tliat child will 
never be profound. He will never 
think steadily enough, to becoincagreat 
incclianick, theologian, linguist, or man 
of science. He will be chiefly remark¬ 
able for brilliant and hasty corusca¬ 
tions of intellect, spirited adventure, 
and splendour of theory—precipitation, 
showyness, and hardihood. Such a 
man, too, will be likely to turn out a 
poet, a painter, a musician, or an ora¬ 
tor ; and, in either case, he will force 
his own spirit, like a flood of fire, into 
every subject with which he comes in 
contact. He will never reason, never 
convince ; but he will dazzle and con¬ 
found, terrify and illuminate, all who 
licarkcu to him, by the flashing and 
brightness of his imagination. 

It may be said, perhaps, tbat, on the 
contrary, in proportion to the animal 
sensibility of the child, will be the 
flxednessof his attention, upon anyone 
subject—being more affect^ by it, he 
will be more engaged. To this, every 
person’s recollection will furnish a 
complete reply. Place a man in the 
middle of the Louvre, (as it was)—a 
man of enthusiasm—a lover of the flue 
arts—a man of surpassing animal sen¬ 
sibility—and will any one masterpiece 
1>e able to flx his attention, as it would, 
if he had it ahmy and apart from all 
tile rest ? But, in the midst of the daz¬ 
zling confusion of colour and s|^ctacle, 
that surround him, let the galleries be 
all lighted up; flli them all with in¬ 
cense ; beautiful women, extraordinary 
men, banquetting, pageantry, and pro¬ 
cession, so that every sense may be 
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kindled toddirium, atthcsaincinstant, 
what will he hear, or see, or remem¬ 
ber of any one thing? what, in com¬ 
parison witli some oUier man, who wu-’ 
blind, or deaf, or insensible to show 
and beauty; or, who had thefaculty, no 
matter how acquired, of abstracting 
himself instantaneously, and concen¬ 
trating all his powers of observation 
ujion any one object ? 

These are precisely the two children; 
One secs, hears, feels, tastes, snmIJs 
everything, and all at the sauu' time, 
owing to the vivacity of his toinpera- 
ment; the other goes thoughtfully over 
onc thing at a time, without feeling so 
intensely altogetfmry but feeling more 
intensely upon some division, somi* 
part of the spectacle. One secs double, 
in the ardour and intoxication of every 
sense; the other, singly and soberly. 
The first becomes a poet, or an orator ; 
the latter, a rcasoncr, a inatheraaticiarK 
One looks for rescrablanccfi, types, ap- 
aritions, and shadows; the other will 
ave nothing to do with resemblance 
—^bc must have proof—substantia], 
unequivocal, undeniable 

Well then, if this be substantially 
true, (and, what more can we ask for 
a new theory ? )—if it be true, that ixjo- 
ple of the most imagination are always 
remarkable, for a nervous temper¬ 
ament, great animal sensibility, and a 
certain delicacy of animal organiza¬ 
tion ; if it be true that (other circum¬ 
stances being equal—as age and edu¬ 
cation,) people so distinguished, 1)y 
delicacy of bodily structure, great ani¬ 
mal sensibility, and a nervous irrita¬ 
bility of temperament, have more im¬ 
agination than their fellows, (and are 
more subject to the diseases and dis¬ 
orders of the iraagin ition, as they cer¬ 
tainly arc—witness nervous women, 
and delicate men)—and if the faculty 
of imagination waxes and wanes with 
our animal sensibility — flourishing 
precisely in that season, when our ani¬ 
mal temperament is most irritable, ir¬ 
ritating, and active-^(as in youth, or 
under disease, when the whole at¬ 
mosphere becomes luminous with 
beauty, and crowded with a magnifi¬ 
cent population; or when we nave 
taken wine^ musick, or opium, till our 
animal nature is inflamed,) and gra¬ 
dually decaying with our animal sen¬ 
sibility,—if this be substantially true, 
(and who will deny it?)—then have 
1 established my first proposition— 
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that imagination is always proportion^ remarkable for splendour and beauty 
ed to animal sensibility^ aiid delicacy of of imagination—adventure—chivalry 
animal organi:sation* —^feverish enterprize, and surprising 

My second, that women have more combinations of thought, 
animal sensibility; and are more deli- Perhaps, also, it will not be going 
cately organized than men, will re- too far to say, that, admitting the ori- 
quire no larther proof, than the obscr- ginal intellectual properties and cuffa^ 
ration of every human being will fur- cities of man to be alike in cv(*ry man, 
nish, at a glance. this difference alone, of animal sensi- 

Tkc conclusion, then, is unavoidable, bility and animal organi zation, will be 
that women have more imagination sufficient to explain and account for 
than men. all the differences in the subsequent 

But while I believe this, and consi- intellectual appetites, pursuits, and 
der it so evident, as to be incapable of disclosures of men ; and, perhaps, for 
dispute, I would add that their imo- all the phenomena attendant upon 
gination isdifierentfromthatofmen; what we call the genius of men—a 
and that I do not allow them any su- difference of genius being, after all, 
periority, in consequence of their ha- chiefly, if not entirely, owing to a dif- 
ving more imagination than —any fercnce of animal organization, 
more than I allow young people to be It is not fair then—it is worse—it 
superior to full-grown men, although is unphilosophical, and cruel, to ask, 
tlie fonner have undoubtedly more ini- where we are to look for a Shakespeare 
agination than the latter. or a Cervantes, amongwoincn?—Wait 

Another inference to be drawn from until women are educated like men— 
what 1 have said, is this, that we must treated like men—and permitted to 
expect women to be productive in those talk freely, without being put to shame, 
departments of literature, and the fine because they are women :—wait, in¬ 
arts, where young men arc, of similar deed, until there have been as many 
animal sensibility. The delicacy of female writers, as there were male 
their organs, and, of course, the viva- writers, before Shakespeare and Cer- 
city of their impressions, will prevent vantes appeared; and, so far as the /m- 
eitlicr from becoming profound—or so agination alone, of cither, is concerned, 
profound, as others, whose tempera- I do not scruple to say, that they will 
mcntislessiTritable;butthen,thcywill be fully equalled by women, 
be, for thatvery reason,altogethermore OMhOA. 


Song.- TIarc h nol a breath*' 

Thkke is not a breath on the breast of the ocean, 

The sun-lieains on yonder blue waves are asleep; 

The bright-feather’d tribes of tlic sea are in motion. 

Or bask on the verdurcless brow of the steep: 

The bark is at rest, by the breezes forsaken, 

And the mariner anxiously plies at the oar. 

Till the fresh stirring gales of the twilight awaken, 

And waft him along to his cot on the shore. 

Yet mournful I wander, tliougli beauties surround me, 

The glories of nature no rajitures impart; 

lu her mantle of darkness affliction hath bound me. 

And dried up the fountain of peace from niy heart; 

The iiopes that were dear, and the dreams that I cluTisliM, 
Like the prophet from Carmel, liare taken their flight; 

And the shadows that brood o’er tli*; bliss that hath jrerish’d 
Eijcoinpitss my path witli disaster and night. 
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Wj 2 are not among those who could 
witness with pleasure the total annihi¬ 
lation of the Dissenters. We do not 
agree with tlicm in doctrine ; we dis¬ 
like some of their conduct; but, ne¬ 
vertheless, believing, as we are taught 
to believe, that the creeds of many of 
them, in essential points, will lead to 
Heaven, we think they have their uses 
in more ways than are dreamed of; 
ard that, so long as they are kept 
within a certain limit, with regard to 
power and numbers, dicy produce far 
more rational benefits than evils. 

Sj)eaking, in the first place, of religi¬ 
ous matters—The dissenting ministi rs 
act upon the regular clergy, in uch as the 
Opposition acts upon theSlinistry; and 
the loss of them would be almost as 
severely felt, in a religious way, as the 
loss of the Opposition would be in a 
political one. A national clergy can 
only be taken from the mass of man¬ 
kind ; it cannot he perfectly freed from 
tlie infirmilies of human nature, and 
it necessarily needs those stimulants to 
right conduct and the due discharge 
ot duty, which are needed by all bodies 
of men, whatever may be their cha¬ 
racter. Freedom from opponents and 
comi>etitors—absolute monopoly—in 
our judgment, mainly produced those 
monstrous errors and abuses which 
liavD so long characterised the Roman 
(Catholic (’hurch; and wc think the 
same cause would j^roduce, to a very 
great extent, in any church, the same 
consequences. Wc doubt that any 
laws—any church regulations—any 
interference of the government, or of 
the laity—could prevent the evils ; or 
that anything, save rival religious 
teachers, could operate with due effect 
u]ion a national clergy, so as to spur it 
to tlic discharge of duty on the one 
liand, and to restrain it from ecclesias¬ 
tical tyranny on the otlier. 

We arc well aware that it is char¬ 
ged upon the DLssenters, that they de¬ 
stroy the knowledge and practice of 
genuine religion, and that they pro¬ 
duce fanaticism and party animosity. 
Now, the greater part of the charge is 
abundantly refuted by the state of the 
country; and if w'e grant the remain¬ 
der to be just, it is unworthy of notice, 
when placed in comparison witli the 
benefits which flow from the Dissim- 
ters. In no country in the whole world 
is religion—not nominal and spurious, 


but genuine Jhhie religion—so gene¬ 
rally understood and practised as in our 
own. The people of otlier states may 
be the slaves of their priests; they 
may be much more attentive in the ob¬ 
servance of religious formalities than 
ourselves; they may be religious fana¬ 
tics; but with regard to true religious 
knowledge and ))ractice, they fall very 
far below us. In no other ]>eople do 
religious principles operate to unre¬ 
mittingly and powerfully; and in no 
other people do such principles pro¬ 
duce such abundant portion of justice, 
integrity, benevolence, and virtue. 
Public morals in Ireland, France, 
Spain, Italy, &c. are in the lowest 
state; they iiave reached an elevation 
in Great Britain, to which they never 
previously ascended in any gn'at na¬ 
tion. 

In Ireland, and in every continrntjil 
nation where the clergy have an actual 
or virtual monopoly, fanaticism of the 
worst kind abounds; but with us u 
is little known; it only shews itself 
among the most ignorant, and it as¬ 
sumes its mildest and most pardonable 
form. We, as a people, cannot be made 
to believe, tliat a clergy can work mi¬ 
racles,and exercise the otlier attributes 
of the Deity ; we cannot be taught to 
hate and consign to perdition our fel¬ 
low-creatures, because they belong to 
another religion; and our religious 
teaclicrs cannot drag us after them be¬ 
yond the point to which the Scriptures 
command us to follow. Where mono¬ 
poly exists, and discussion is proliihii- 
ed, it is the manifest intercbt of the 
clergy to establish superstition and lit- 
naticisin, and to assume the attributes 
of God; in an opposite state of tliihgR, 
contrary conduct is the manifest inte¬ 
rest of religious teachers. If a minis¬ 
ter of religion among us propagate 
doctrines glaringly at variance with 
the Bible and common sense, his op¬ 
ponents immediately attack him, ex¬ 
pose his errors, and &tri]i him of all 
but the most worthless followers. He 
can only hope to gain proselytes when; 
he wishes to gain them, and where In 
must gain them, to keep his sect in 
existence—among the middling ami 
respectable classes—by making Ini' 
creed to harmonize in essentials with 
the Scriptures and reason. Our .Ioan¬ 
na Southcotes aiul Prince Ilolieiilohch 
e:in only pick up a Jew disciples among 
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the dregs of tlie nation; ami the mon¬ 
strous absurdities with whicli they 
coramenas arc either gradually aban¬ 
doned as tliey proceed, or the teachers 
themselves are abandoned. Even more 
powerful bodies of Dissenters have 
been long silently modifying their 
creed and conduct to protect them 
from attick^ and to adapt them to the 
taste of the wealthy and intelligent. 
I'hc Calvinists keep their more ob¬ 
noxious principles in the hack ground 
—and the Methodists openly con¬ 
demn the hcld-preachings, groanings, 
cofwulsions, sudden conversions, &c. 
which were so highly in favour in the 
days of Wesley. 

In Catholic nations the most gross 
flinaticisin is combined with the most 
^j^ross immorality; but with us, fana¬ 
ticism is almost invariably united with 
peculiar purity of liic. We arc so well 
iicqtiaiuted with the Scriptures—we 
know so well what the lives of religi¬ 
ous people ought to be—that no sect 
am flourish or exist among us, which 
does not profess to hold vice and im¬ 
morality in abhorrence. Fanaticism 
licre may produce preposterous and 
(‘ven guilty errors with regard to be- 
liii; but it almost always amends tlic 
life, and renders essential service to 
public morals. The Dissenters un¬ 
doubtedly create a certain portion of 
(aiiaticisni, and a considerable portion 
of party anin^osity ; but these kick the 
beam when thrown into the scale 
against the sobriety, integrity, and ge¬ 
neral good conduct which they pro- 
iluec' among the lower classes of the 
community. 

It is chiefly to tlie practical want of 
rival religious teachers—to the virtual 
monopoly enjoyed bj the Catholic 
tiergy—to the absence of religious dis- 
Liission and controversy—that we as¬ 
cribe the prt'sent benighted and horri¬ 
ble condition of Ireland. It is true, 
that two rival churches liave long ex¬ 
isted in that unhappy country; but 
while the one is followed by nearly 
the whole of the people, the other 
makes scarcely any pro]KT efforts to ob¬ 
tain proselytes. In England, tbe go- 
vernnumt eiu*ouragc'S the clergy to re¬ 
sist tbe Dissenters ; wcaltb 'ind digni¬ 
ties arc showered u])on those who dis¬ 
tinguish thrtjJEi-’iVcK in la half of the 
church ; but in Irrland, j tl rgy. w 
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that would more efteclually thwart his 
promotion, than to exert himself to the 
utmost in attacking the errors of I’o- 
pery. The clergyman receives nearly 
the same income without, as with, a 
congregation; and in so far as he is 
actdl upon by interest, it leads him to 
avoid all contest with his rivals. While 
this is the case, the Catholic priests 
are stimulated by interest and every- 
tiling else to strain eveir nerve to fill 
their followers with detestation of 
their op|ionent6; they are almost ex¬ 
clusively heard by the people; and as 
to morals, it is clear, fl-om the state of 
their flocks, that they take no pains to 
teach them. 

Ireland, therefore, has the evils of a 
religious opposition, if we may so speak, 
without the benefits. The two church¬ 
es are much in the same situation as 
the M inistry and tlic Opposition would 
be placed in, were the former to be 
restricted from defending its own creed 
and attacking that of its adversary, 
and the latter to be possessed of almost 
boundless liberty. The toleration of 
which we boast so much is virtually 
denied to the regular clergy, while 
their opponents enjoy what amounts 
to much more tbati toleration. Were 
the AVliigs and the Tories to be pla¬ 
ced in the relative circumstances iti 
which the two churches stand, the 
I>eople of England would very speedily 
be all converted to Whiggism. The 
consequences are, that real and be¬ 
neficial religious discussion and con¬ 
troversy are in a great measure un¬ 
known, and of course real and bene¬ 
ficial religious knowledge is unknown. 
The followers are engaged in strife in¬ 
stead of tbe leaders, and Ireland has 
religious war, but not religious argu¬ 
mentation and instruction. 

The argument that the active exer¬ 
tions of the clergy against l*opery 
would produce additional party ani¬ 
mosity and turbulence, is beli»w con¬ 
tempt. It is refuted both by experi¬ 
ence and reason. In England, the 
zealous struggles between the dissent¬ 
ing ministers and tlie clergy, liave sti¬ 
mulated both to sanctity of life, aiid 
tlic laborious discharge of duty. The 
discussions and controversies to which 
they lia\e given birth, have destroyed 
ti)c ulischil vf'ius ]‘artR of ecclesiastical 
'j'iiiie iiiid iuJuivily, have ( xjiiain- 
d t . 1 ' i. ed auibiguoesj alid re- 
- Hu III ubaL Uio.ul diseoi'iluut ill 
li*' -t.iiiu.Lo- liau‘<ui (dl*, or reii- 
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dered IiarmlcsR, the rotten parts of al¬ 
most every creed, and have at the same 
inoiuent enp;aged the nation in the 
study of religious Tnatters, and placed 
before it the most ample supply of in- 
Ktraction. If any reason exist, why 
the same cause sliould not produce in 
due si'ason the same effects in Ireland, 
it is not within tlie range of our powers 
of vision. Nothing can permanently 
pacify and refonn Ireland, but the 
overthrow of the fabric of Popish ty¬ 
ranny and siipiTstition under which 
the ptiople groan ; ami this cannot be 
overthrown if it be not attacked—if it 
be not, mor(‘ovcr, attacked by the pro- 
]>er assailants and with the proper 
weapons. 

Having spoken of tlie religious be¬ 
nefits that flow from the Dissenters, 
we will now speak of the iiolitical ones, 
which are, in our judgment, of very 
liigli importance. 

Our gov(‘rnineni is called one of 
clieeks and balances ; the definition 
would ]>crliaps be more perfect if it 
incluiled tlic term—stimulants. Now 
it must be obvious to every man who 
can use his eyes, that the stimulants, 
checks, and balances, must operate 
duly upon the whole mass of the com¬ 
munity, or they will never operate 
<luiy upon the government. The Op¬ 
position would be nearly worthless, if 
it did not stand upon, and receive sup- 
l»ort from, a large portion of the na¬ 
tion. All the component parts of the 
government to which the characteris¬ 
tics—stimulants, checks, and balances 
lielong, must virtually derive their 
power of acting from the party and 
otlier divisions of the community. 
Those who support the Ministry, can¬ 
not at the same time support the Ojj- 
position ; the House of Commons, tlic 
I louse of Lords, and the Crown, must 
have their respective parties to sup¬ 
port them. Our Three Estates—our 
government of stimulants, cheeks, and 
balances—are in reality but tlie acting 
members of the grand parties into 
which the community at large is divi¬ 
ded ; and to assume that such a go¬ 
vernment could exist in anything but 
n.ime, amidst a unaiiiitums ])opula- 
(ioii, would be the most monstrous of 
assumptions. Tf we look into our his¬ 
tory, wc find that whenever the nation 
w.K generally unanimous, the sthnu- 
clieckh, and balances ceased to 
ope) ate, and ihe (!unslitutiun wu.> 


practically laid asides to make way for 
the tyranny of a king or a faction. 

The division of the population 
merely into Whigs and Tories, is very 
far from being sufficient for the pre¬ 
servation of our constitution and li¬ 
berties. It ought to be divided into 
many parties, we could almost say tlie 
more tlie better, provided every one 
he faithful to the Constitution and 
laws. Were the population to consist 
principally of two, it would be almost 
impossiidc for tbe equipoir^c to be 
maintained between them; the one 
would frequently be powerless and 
passive, and the other would as fre¬ 
quently be without any effectual sti¬ 
mulant, check, and balance. The fewer 
parties we have, the greater is the dan¬ 
ger that one of them will obtain mis¬ 
chievous preponderance. Every one 
knows that when a party comprehends 
the great majority of a ])eo])le, has its 
])ussionR inHaincd by conflict and vic¬ 
tory, and is irresistible, it will resort 
to the wildest measures of outrage and 
tyranny, even though the consequences 
ultimately fail on itself. 

If we dissect the form of society in 
England, the ojicration throws a flood 
of light upon the secret of our liberty. 
In no other country in the world does 
it possess a frame so strong and so per¬ 
fect. Every inch, from its prodigious 
base to its towering and splendid apex, 
displays the most solid materials and 
the most finished symmetry—the most 
accurate proportions of stone, cement, 
wood, iron, and gold—everything save 
flaw and defect—nearly everything 
that can rcmler a fabric everlasting. 
In most other countries, society pre¬ 
sents scarcely anyth'ng but a void be¬ 
tween an ignorant labouring popula¬ 
tion, and a needy and profligate nobi¬ 
lity ; its parts have but little con¬ 
nexion, are disproportionate, and can¬ 
not balance and bind each other; but 
with us the space between the plough¬ 
man and the peer, is crammcil with 
circle after circle, fitted in the most 
mlmirable manner for sitting upon each 
other, for connecting the former with 
the latter, and for rendering the whole 
perfect in cohesion, strength, and 
beauty. 

This multiplicity of classes has its 
natural attendant, a multiplicity of 
interests. Wc have a mighty ship- 
])ing interest, a naghly im'reantile iii- 
terebt, a luighty tradio;'. interest, a 
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mighty manufacturinginterest,a migh¬ 
ty moneyed interest, and a mighty sign* 
cultural interest. J\lost other nations 
have only two of these interests, which 
are disproportionate to, and cannot 
counterpoise, each other. 

To render the form of society still 
more perfect among us, it is in addi¬ 
tion composed of an infinity of distinct 
political and religious parties. 

The consequences are, that while 
every class, interest, and party, are 
powerful for good, they are impotent 
for mischief; each throughout tlic 
whole is effectually controlled and 
bound to the proper line by its fel¬ 
lows. If the lower orders be turbu¬ 
lent and rebellious, the rich arc so nu¬ 
merous and powerful, that they can 
generally keep them in order by moral 
weight and influence alone. Were the 
nobility to be animated with the worst 
views, it could accomplish nothing 
against the re^st of the community. 
The rich are divided into numberless 
unmixable classes, and the vast majo¬ 
rity would always oppose any portion 
of them that might seek unjust ag¬ 
grandisement. Every class, interest, 
and party, is without preponderance, 
and the hope of obtaining it. The no¬ 
bility, the country gentlemen, the cler¬ 
gy, the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and other interests, the labouring class¬ 
es, the thick and thin Tories, the thick 
and tliin Whigs, the Saints, the l\Ic- 
tbodists, the Calvinists, &c. &c., are 
each more or less mighty in their 
sphere for obtaining their due, and for 
purposes of general defence, but they 
are impotent for offensive objects of 
their own- The Tories arc by far the 
most powerful party in the land, and 
yet they are but a regiment to an ar¬ 
my, when weighed against the rest of 
the community. 

While this is the case, society among 
us is profusely supplied witli ministers 
of religion, who teach a religion of 
feeling as well as form—of conduct as 
well as opinion. Public morals are 
therefore in an excellent state in every 
class, conscience operates powerfully ; 
in many of our parties turpitude is 
punished by the party without the aid 
' oflaw;andmcn cannot publicly offend 
apinst iiite^ty and good principles, 
without being gibbetted by public 
opinion. 

This multiplicity of classes, inte¬ 
rests, and parties, and this flourishing 


state of public morals, constitute, we 
think, a main source of our liberty and 
happiness. When wc say this, we, 
however, admit, that other things aid 
them most essentially in producing 
both. They tend powerfully to give 
us the liberty of the immortal Burke: 

That state of things in which the /i- 
herty of no many and no body of mtm, 
is in a condition to trespass on the li¬ 
berty of any person, or any description 
of persons, in society This, and this 
alone, constitutes liberty. If ever, by 
any moral earthquake, any one of our 
parties be enabled to ]>rcponderate 
over all the rest, and public morals be 
in a great degree destroyed, we may 
then, in spite of our laws and consti¬ 
tution, bid adieu to our Ircedoni. Tiie 
struggles of the minority, and tlie pas¬ 
sions, interests, and lawlessness of the 
majority, will combine, without any¬ 
thing to oppose them, to plunge us in to 
the worst kind of slavery—that of a 
faction. Wc arc free, not merely lic- 
causc the power of the sovereign is li¬ 
mited, but because the power of party 
and faction is limited likewise*. 

While we admit that the constitu¬ 
tion has largely contributed to give us 
this state of things, we think ii is pre¬ 
posterous to ascribe it altogi tlicr to 
the Constitution. We owe much of it 
to our geographical situation, much to 
our personal disposition, much to our 
valour,inuch to our wisdom, and nuieh 
to our good fortune. Our foreign pos¬ 
sessions and trade, which the Consti¬ 
tution did not give us, formed, and 
now maintain, very many of our classes 
and interests. Our transmarine ter¬ 
ritories, which the Constitution did not 
give us, have contributed greatly to 
fill the country with men of fortune, 
and to give to the wealthy classes their 
numbers and jiower. Our country 
cannot be otherwise than immensely 
rich. We labour for a vast portion of 
other nations, and we monopolize a 
large part of the revenues of the world. 
The proprietors of our gigantic mass 
of colonies, dwell and spend tlieir for¬ 
tunes here; the numberless fortunes 
which are daily gleaned in these colo¬ 
nies, are brought here to be enjoyed, 
and we not only receive the rent of 
our own soil, but the rents of foreign 
estates, which, in point of extent, re¬ 
duce our island to a s]>eck, continual!y 
stream into our lap. (Jui* peoph' of 
large and moderate fortune are, ot' 
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course^ almost as numerous as the 
poor; and a mass of wealthy, indepen- 
<lent, intelligent bodies, connect the 
lower orders with the nobility, render 
both almost powerless for evil, and 
bind both to the due line of conduct. 

So long as society was in this coun- 
_ try what it rmo is m most of the con¬ 
tinental nations—composed principal¬ 
ly of the nobility and the lower orders, 
having no variety of interests of nearly 
equal weight, being almost wholly un¬ 
divided in respect of religious and po¬ 
litical parties, and possessing but a 
small part of the flood of foreign 
wealth, wliicb now incessantly rolls 
into our coflpers—so long our Constitu¬ 
tion was rather a source of oppression 
than of liberty. The machine exist¬ 
ed, but not th liands to give it pro¬ 
per operation. It was only when so¬ 
ciety among us assumed its present 
sliap^' and animus^ that the Constitu¬ 
tion was put into due motion, that 
many of our best laws were made, that 
public opinion obtained circulation 
and power, that the community was 
enahleil in a considerable degree to go¬ 
vern itself, and thus to deprive witli 
safety the government of a large por¬ 
tion of its authority. 

It was not the Constitution that 
planted in this country the Protestant 
religion, that divided the followers of 
tins religion into such a number of 
bodies, and that prescribed to the Dis¬ 
senters thdr severe discipline in re¬ 
spect of morality. Public morals, to a 
large extent, arc indebted for nothing 
to the Constitution and laws, save neu¬ 
trality. The Constitution existed for 
centuries before a scat in Parliament 
was an object of much ambition, be¬ 
fore a sufficient number of proper can¬ 
didates could be found, and before our 
variety of political parties was known. 
Jf the candidates for seats in Parlia¬ 
ment were not so numerous, rich, in¬ 
telligent, and well-principled as they 
are, we fear the House of Commons 
would produce as many evils as bene¬ 
fits. l^he history of the House, at any 
rate, justifies this apprehension. 

Ill saying this, we wish not to de¬ 
tract from the Constitution; we think 
it the best that the world ever saw, or 
ever will sec. We wish merely to ^loint 
out the distinction between the ma^ 
chine, and the power that f^ves it due 
motion, in order that while the one is 
guarded, the other may not be aban¬ 
doned to destruction, and that the silly 


fools may be silenced, who imagine 
that wherever a constitution is set up, 
general liberty must be its fruit. 

While wc readily admit that it 
would be possible to set up a constitu¬ 
tion in any of the continental nations, 
we believe, from what we have ad¬ 
vanced, that it would yield worse con¬ 
sequences than their present absolute 
governments in many of them. In 
very many of these nations we can find 
scarcely any of the great primary causes 
which give to our Constitution its va¬ 
lue; but, on the contrary, we find 
many things that, if they existed here, 
would frequently render it useless, and 
not seldom Idglily mischievous. We 
are, however, qualifying these nations 
for the attainment of liberty as rapid¬ 
ly as wc can. Wc are revealing to them 
our secrets of trade, giving them our 
best workmen, enabling tlicm to ob¬ 
tain our machinery, admittiug them 
into our monopolies, giving them our 
manufactures and commerce, sinking 
ourselves to their level, and attacking 
with all our miglit the bonds that 
unite us to our foreign possessions to 
serve them. If this do not in due 
time make them, not merely our 
equals, but our superiors—if it do not 
transfer to them a large portion of 
what we at present possess—if it do 
not make them whatever it may make 
ourselves, rifch aud great, and tlien 
free—what can? The generosity of 
all this, old as Uie world is, is unques¬ 
tionably without "example, but the 
wisdom of it is another matter. If oiu 
system have made us so wealthy, great, 
and glorious, wo may surely be par¬ 
doned if we think that, by the laws of 
nature, an opposite one will moke us 
the contrary. 

So vitally connccteil as public mo¬ 
rals arc with general liberty, we arc 
compelled to think that the Dissent¬ 
ers, by contributing so greatly to the 
former, contribute very essentially to 
the political interests of the nation. 
They provide a vast additional num¬ 
ber of religious teachers and places of 
worship, their discipline jealously 
watches the moral conduct of every 
member, and punishes the most tri¬ 
fling irregularities of life, and they 
operate principally among the lower 
classes, over whicn tlie regular clergy 
have the least influence. 

A monopoly over tlic consciences of 
a whole nation, can scarcely fail of es¬ 
tablishing ecclesiastical tyranny. This 

0 
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makes almost as wide inroads on indi¬ 
vidual n'glits and liberty as civil ty- 
rannyj and it almost inevitably leads to 
it. A clergy has its worldly interests 
as well as its spiritual duties ; it is but 
a body of men, and, like all other bo¬ 
dies of men, it will ever strive to ag¬ 
grandize itself to the utmost, and to 
render its authority as great as possi¬ 
ble. To insure success, it will even lay 
the greatest number of fetters upon 
its followers practicable. Ecclesiastical 
tyranny and civil liberty are natural 
eneinies, and the former is never se¬ 
cure until it renders—which it gene¬ 
rally easily can do—the government 
despotic. Those who control the con¬ 
science can commonly guide the ac¬ 
tions ; religious influence and authori¬ 
ty can generally be converted into po¬ 
litical influence and authority at plea¬ 
sure. The zealous churchmen, the 
Catholics, the Methodists, Calvinists, 
Unitarians, &c., almost to a man fol¬ 
low their ministers in politics. In 
truth, every rclimous creed links it¬ 
self to a politicfd one, and the adop¬ 
tion of the one is almost constantly the 
adoption of the other. The mass of 
men think but little even of interest 
when they are inflamed with party 
zeal, and led to believe that their es¬ 
cape from perdition depends on their 
obedience to tlieir religious teachers. 
At this moment the great body of the 
Catholic laity in Irmnd is, in sub¬ 
mission to its church, flghting in the 
maddest manner against its own high¬ 
est interests. 

therefore, a clergy possess ex¬ 
clusive control over a nation’s con¬ 
science, it will possess overwhelming 
political influence in that nation ; its 
favour will be the first object of court¬ 
ship in the e 5 'cs of the civil ruler; it 
will be enabled to dictate to him in 
matters relating to its own interest; 
its command will be, establish despot¬ 
ism, and the command will be too pa¬ 
latable to be obeyed with anything 
but alacrity. Such a clergy will in 
reality possi;ss the actual sovereignty, 
and it must render the dvil nuer a 
despot, to be a despot itself. The con¬ 
tinental governments were at one time 
almost all of them of a limited form. 
The Popish Church obtained a mono¬ 
poly in raattem of religion, it then es¬ 
tablished ecclesiastical tyranny, it then 
obtained the chief portion of political 


power, and it then rendered tlic go¬ 
vernments despotic. These things, we 
think, followed each other as matters 
of coui^, and we doubt that the go¬ 
vernments could have regained lasting 
arbitrary power, after being once de¬ 
prived of it, by any other means. 

Every religious creed, as we have 
said, links itself to a political one. The ^ 
ministers of each of our sects go in a 
body with their followers to one or an¬ 
other of our political parties, hut they 
do not divide themselves between two. 
The regular clergy have iwwerful in¬ 
ducements to divide themselves be¬ 
tween the Whigs and the Tories; but 
still, though many of them support 
the former, as a body they support the 
latter. With regard to their flocks, 
almost every zealous churchman, ])ar- 
ticularly in the classes below the up- 
IXT ones, is a Tory. A body of reli¬ 
gious teachers has generally a sufli- 
ciency of distinct ])olitical interests of 
its own, to render it reasonably unani¬ 
mous in politics ; and, in addition, 
religious unanimity, and the party 
bonds and spirit of a religious society, 
can scarcely fail of producing jmliticul 
unaniniity. We therefore think, that 
if the Dissenters did not exist, and the 
regular clergy possessed a virtual mo¬ 
nopoly, one of our parties would j>re- 
pondcrate over the rest of the commu¬ 
nity, and put our liberties, to say the 
least, in imminent danger. It matters 
not though this might be the Ivories, 
for parties are governed by anything 
rather than their principles, when they 
are flushed with conquest, and irre¬ 
sistible. We believe the dergy to be 
as admirable a body as could bo form¬ 
ed ; but still they arc but men ; and wc 
therefore think they would use mono¬ 
poly os it has hitherto been always 
used by a clergy. As wc think that 
society could not be sufficiently divi¬ 
ded into manageable bodies, and that 
dangerous preponderance could not be 
kept from one or another of them with¬ 
out the Dissenters, we of course think 
that on these points tlie Dissenters ren¬ 
der most important political benefits 
to the nation. 

It is said, that the Dissenters regu- 
larlyrange themselves with the Whigs; 
but this is not the fact. Our dissent¬ 
ing population consists chiefly of the 
diflerent kinds of Calvinists,* and th< 
Unitarians on the one hand, and tb 


* Whenever wc use this term, wc must understood to mean only such of our Dis- 
sfutcrs as prolesb llic tenc!^ of Calvinism, 
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Methodists on tlie other. These are 
fiercely opposal in relifpon, and ])er- 
liaps this is one caust^ why tliey are 
opposed in politics. The former arc 
"Wliigs, the* latter are moderate 'I'm ies; 
and tlic Metliodists arc a sufficient 
counterpoise, in weight and numbers, 
* to tile other sects. It’ we could divide 
the Dissenters between our political 
parties at our pleasure, we would alter 
nothing. The Whigs should have half 
of them, but they should liavc the 
half that consists of a number of dis¬ 
tinct bodies. The Opposition must be 
powerful to be beneficial; but, irre¬ 
sponsible and lawless as it is, it ought 
not on any account to be composed 
solely of one compact body, animated 
only by personal interest or political 
zeal. It should consist of many bodies, 
and not a few of them should be per¬ 
fectly independent of it, should be 
without any desire for political aggran¬ 
dizement, and should have a manifest 
interest in abandoning it, whenever 
its conduct might militate against the 
public good. It is of the first import¬ 
ance that the Opposition Members 
should be, as far us possible, elected 
by conscientious men, by religious 
men, by men having ncitber interests 
nor propensities to lead them to alnise 
the elective franchise. It is likewise 
necessary that the Opposition and its 
followers should be plentifully sup¬ 
plied with religious teachers, hoMiiig 
its political opinions. In other states, 
where the clergy liave a monopoly, 
the party opposed to the government 
is composed chiefly of deists. The 
clergy sui>port the government, and 
therefore tliey are liated as political 
enemies, and deserted by those wlio 
oppose it. 'rhore are no other religious 
bodies for the latter to court or to attach 
themselves to, and they almost mitu- 
rally become infidels. An Opposition 
that stands upon deism, ni.jy he power¬ 
ful for a moment, but it will only be 
a public plague, and ii will then va¬ 
nish into air, or dwindle into a deapi- 
cublc shadow. It is indispensable ibr 
the preservation of public morals, that 
the two grand piirties which our small¬ 
er ones form, the one as well as the 
other, should have a direct personal 
party interest in the maintenance of 
religion. 

AVe are well aware that it is possi¬ 
ble for the dissenting preacliers to pro¬ 
pagate the most pernicious doctrines 
from the pulpit—that it is possible for 
Voi.. XVI. 


them to produce such a conibinatioi 
of religious and political fanaticism as 
w'ould have the most fearful eoiise- 
(mciices; but their own interest, and 
tile morel checks with which they are 
surrounded, render it highly impro¬ 
bable that tliey should do ihia. Al¬ 
most all the more valuable parts of 
our vsystom are as well able to destroy 
it as the DiRseiiters. The House of 
CJounnons could ruin us, ami yet we 
must have it. The Opposition, for 
some years before tlie last session, was 
little better than a public curse, and 
yet no one will say tliat it ought to be 
put down. Every valuable thing that 
wc possess, produces minor evils with 
its benefits. The sun scorches us, the 
rain drenches us; but what do they 
not do beside } Despotism is a plant 
so hardy as to require but little care, 
and to be almost indestruciible; but 
Ereedom is a tender, fragile exotic, 
which must have a mixture of almost 
every kind of compost to nourish it, 
and which can only be kept alive by 
culture equally skilful, costly, and 
liazardous. What we have said will, 
we think, only apply to u populous na¬ 
tion. If a population he small, it can 
rarely be divided into more than two 
]iartics ; these will push party spirit to 
a pernicious height, and the one will 
generally be the tyrant of the other. 
It is especially inapplicable to our 
West India colonies. When the inha¬ 
bitants of an island amount only to a 
few tliousaiids, anil have but little to 
divide them in politics, they ought to 
be, if possible, iireserved from reli¬ 
gious divisions It is, in our judg¬ 
ment, greatly to be lamented, that the 
dissenting iiiissidiiari' S li.ne entered 
the AVest India ishiuds. The masters 
will cK‘iiv(* to tile rliuvch, the slaves 
will cleave to the DisHcnters; the dis- 
tiiifiious oi’iank and colour will be 
rendeicd more striking by the distinc¬ 
tions of religion, and the animosity 
which now VHges will lie reinl'ora*d by 
religious animosity, while religions 
unanimity would have softened the 
bad feelings on both sides, and contri¬ 
buted powerfully to produce that state 
of things in which only it will be pos¬ 
sible to abolish slavery. 

Having said so much in favour of 
the Dissenters, we must now say, that 
we arc not among those who jdace all 
religions on an equality, and wlio seem 
to think that all bear alike upon go¬ 
vernment and public good. Tuttiug 
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OUT church out of eighty our other re¬ 
ligious bodies may be divided into 
three classes: One labours merely for 
proselytes, and entertains no wish for 
the overthrow of the Church; another, 
without professing to covet the Church's 
possessions, holds that no national 
church should exist; and a third la¬ 
bours to destroy the Church and to 
seize its possessions. The two first 
profess warm attachment for civil and 
religious liberty; the last insists upon 
monopoly, wars against popular liber¬ 
ties, and allies itself with despotism. 
It is impossible even for the mere po¬ 
litician to place these on an equality ; 
he must regard the first with favour, 
the second with jealousy, and the last 
with hostility. What we have said in 
favour of the dissenting bodies, must 
be understood to apply to such of them 
ONLY as hold no religious principles 
hostile to Christianity, and no political 
ones hostile to the Constitutioti. 

Our limitation necessarily excludes 
the Catholics. As it is understood that 
a mighty effort will be made in the 
approaching session to give to this 
body political power, we will state 
more fully the reasons which will not 
suffer us to number it with the benefi¬ 
cial dissenting bodies. 

Every religious body, as we have 
already said, has its political, as well 
as its religious creed; anti it clings 
about us unanimously and tenaciously 
to the one, as to the other. This is 
more especially the case with the Dis¬ 
senters, from their being so highly or¬ 
ganized as bodies, from their having 
BO many enemies, and from their being, 
unlike the Church, almost the only 
guardians of their own interests.. In 
giving power, therefore, to any reli¬ 
gious bmly, its political creed must be 
as strictly scrutinized os its religious 
one. We must look for this creed not 
among a few moderate members of the 
body, but among the leaders and the 
vast mass of the followers; and we 
must, moreover, seek it, not in profes¬ 
sions, but in general conduct. 

The Catholic Church on the Conti¬ 
nent is at this very moment, nut in one 
country, but in almost every country, 
taking most decided part in poli¬ 
tics, and is zealously labouring not 
only to put down deism and democra- 
1 ^, but to preserve monopoly to itself, 
and absolute power to the civil ruler. 
This Church is the most bitter and ac¬ 
tive enemy that liberty, civil and re¬ 


ligious, has in the world. This Is not 
matter of conjecture or dispute: the 
proofs are overwhelming, and they are 
before every one. That the over¬ 
whelming mass of the laity follows the 
clergy, is equally beyond controversy, 
Tu this Church the Catholics of these 
realms belong ; with its head they are 
in constant communication, and to 
this head they give supremacy. The 
Catholic Church in Ireland is, we be¬ 
lieve, called among the Catholics, the 
Irish mission ; that is, it stands in 
much the same relation to the Church 
of Home as the Methodist mission in 
Demerara stiinds in to the parent and 
controlling society in England. The 
new Pope has proved himself to 1 k' a 
furious bigot, and to be bent upon 
maintaining the worst pretensions of 
the Catholic Church, tu the utmost of 
his ability. 

If there were nothing whatever to 
quarrel with in the conduct of the Irish 
Catholics, this alone would be suffi¬ 
cient to cover them with jealousy— 
this alone could be sufficient to ren¬ 
der the removal of tlie disabilities a 
matter of most doubtful policy. But, 
alas! their conduct will warrant any¬ 
thing rather than the belief that they 
disagree with their foreign brethren 
—with their Head, in political creed. 
Whi'e they clamour so loudly for 
what they c^dl liberty for tliemselvcs, 
tiicy cast from them with disdain 
the liberty of the juess, the liberty 
of discussion, the liberty of opioimi, 
and almost the whole of popular li¬ 
berty. To protect and extend tlie 
bondage which the Clergy have es¬ 
tablished, the Laity would gladly 
overthrow our free constitution. At 
this very time the heads of the Laity, 
men who arc rich, well educated, and 
who move in the best society, are iii- 
vesling the clergy with the attributes 
of God, resisting the distribution of 
the Scriptures, and straining every 
nerve to protect their more humble 
brethren from the inroads of just 
knowledge and real liberty. Althougli 
the Irish Catholics held tfieinselvcs to 
be so much oppressed, and professed 
so much animosity towards the go¬ 
vernment, they would not support tlie 
lladicals, or the Queen, anxiously 
courted as tliey were by both ; and 
they never would join our pofiular 
parties in any struggle, however just, 
in favour of popular rights and privi¬ 
leges. It matters not who fights for 
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thein> it matters not who attacks their 
enemies, they are always a distinct 
party, looking with almost equal dis¬ 
like upon all others. The Catholic 
Association eternally speaks of liberty; 
it is composed of demagogues of the 
first order, and yet it never can take 
. up a single Whig or radical object that 
does not relate to its own particular 
benefit, while its first care is, to up¬ 
hold ecclesiastical tyranny, and to re¬ 
strain its poorer i'ollowers from the ex¬ 
ercise of the greater ])urtioii of their 
political rights. 

All this is })erfectly natural. It 
would be just as wise to exi>uet the Iii- 
ilcpcndents of Deiiierara to be Tories, 
nheri tlieir governing brethren in 
England are Whigs, as to expect the 
I Catholics of Ireland to be friendly to 
liberty, wlicn the Catholics of Spain, 
Italy, ^:c. are the decided champions 
of despotism. The political creed 
must ever go hand in hand with the 
religious one, inseparably connected 
with it as it is. 

The C'atliolics call themselves the 
friends of the constitution; but this 
is a small matter, when we remember 
that the Radicals assumed the same 
name. The piinciplcs of the former, 
say what they will, bring them into 
direct conflict with tlie constitution. 
'J'he Pope, but a moment since, pub¬ 
licly prohibited the general circulation 
of the Ribli^ When tlie clergy pro¬ 
hibit their flocks from reading almost 
everything that the press eirculates, 
and from entering a Protestant place 
of worship, can they be the frienlls of 
that constitution whicli establishes the 
freedom of the press, and religious li¬ 
berty? When the Catholics pronounce 
the IVotestant religion to be a false 
one—claim tlic wholeof the possessions 
of our Church as aright—and demand 
a portion of them immediately—cun 
they be the friends of that constitu¬ 
tion, which makes the Protestant reli¬ 
gion the religion of the state, and 
wliicli gives to this religion the whole 
of the ecclesiastical wealth and digni¬ 
ties of the nation ? If they ha<l power 
to do it, will any man say that they 
would not destroy the liberty of the 
press, and religious freedom, and ap¬ 
propriate to themselves the whole that 
our Church possesses ? The man who 
would say this would likewise say, 
that, because he hateil beef, he loved 
oxen. A man must be the enemy of 
the constitution, who is the enemy of 
what it has established, and of what it 


produces. The demand of the Catho¬ 
lics for a ]>ortion of the possessions of 
the Church, is as direct an attack up¬ 
on the Constitution, as the demand of 
the Radicals for universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments. They may, no 
doubt, act conscientiously, hut never¬ 
theless tlieir conduct and objects lead 
to political revolution. 

Our Protestant sects were born af¬ 
ter the establishment of religious and 
civil liberty; to these they mainly 
owed their birth, and they framed 
their respective creeds on the principle 
of maintaining both. Their existence 
would be endangered by the loss of 
cither. They*never lost anything by 
the Established Church, and they do 
not profess to desire anything tliat it 
possesses save its congregations. If 
they ask for political equality, they 
ask nothing else; and it is not very 
probable that, weak as they singly are, 
they would be able toubtiiin anything 
else if they received it. 1'hcy are in 
the main more or less friendly to the 
general products of the constitution. 
Put the Catholics were trampled in 
the dust by civil and religious liberty, 
and they can only hope to rise again 
by the injury of both. They jiossesa- 
ed all that our Church now jiosBesses, 
and they are most anxious to regain it. 
Political equality is but a small por¬ 
tion of what they now openly seek, 
and it is evident that they wish for 
this to enable them to obtain their 
other objects. They arc the enemies, 
from both conscience and party inte¬ 
rest, of many of the best fruits of the 
Constitution. 

The foreign brethren of our Protes- 
tatit sects are all zealously ranged on 
the fide of civil and religious liberty; 
the foreign brethren of the Catholics, 
including their Head, are all zealously 
ranged on the side of religious tyran¬ 
ny, uiid nearly all on the side of civil 
despotism. 

Out Protestant sects are influenced 
by no foreign head, and they can 
change tlieir creed at their own plea¬ 
sure ; but the Catholics have a foreign 
leader, to whose ])rinciplea they must 
conform. Catliolicisin must of neces¬ 
sity be always in sentiment, as far as 
practicable, the same in England and 
Ireland as on the Continent. It is idle 
to say, that the Pope has no otlier than 
spiritual authority in these realms. He 
who is the religious Head of .a large 
portion' of die people, must always 
possess prodigious politicil influence 
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in the nation, particularly if his fol¬ 
lowers have an equality of political 
power. Does the King derive no po¬ 
litical power from his iKung the Head 
of tlie Church ? Do the regular clergy 
tlraw no political power from their of¬ 
fice? Do not the heads of the Me¬ 
thodists, the Calvinists, &c. possess 
what is tantamount to great political 
power ? The Government, at this mo¬ 
ment, seeks to put the Bible into the 
hands of the Irish Catholics; the Pope 
forbids it; and which will the Catho¬ 
lics obey ? I’hc Government permits 
them to read what they please, and to 
enter any j)la<‘c of worship whatever; 
tlie Pope prohibits ir, under hi'avy pe¬ 
nalties. The Cioveninieiit is endea¬ 
vouring to establish in Ireland a sys- 
triii of general c<lucation, and the Ca¬ 
tholics are in consequence travelling 
to Borne for instvuction.s. If tlie Pope 
cannot sue in our civil courts, he can 
yet inflict, at liis pleasure, tremendous 
puiiisljments. One part of his late let¬ 
ter was fiercely levelled against our 
Constitution, and some of our best pos¬ 
sessions. If this do not vitally affect 
our political interests, nothing what¬ 
ever can affect them. A Catholic may 
declare, that the Pope shall not influ¬ 
ence him in politics—a zealous Church¬ 
man may declare, that his clergy shall 
not influence his political opinions—a 
Methodist may dccl.ire, that lie will 
not be guidcrl in political matters by 
his preachers—and who will believe 
any of them ? Let the minister say, 
that the political matter is likewise a 
religious one, and then whom will his 
flock follow in politics? Party feel¬ 
ings, and party interests, will always 
be sufficient to carry the Catholic^ as 
they would any other body, after tneir 
Head, without eompulsion. The Pope 
has must admirable means for taking 
our Catholics along with him in poli¬ 
tical matters. The beads of tlieir cler¬ 
gy are in a great degree his creatures; 
the inferior clergy cun be deprived of 
bread at pleasure by, and therefore 
they are in a great degree the creatures 
of, these heads; anti the laity, as every 
one knows, are little better than the 
jsiaves of the general clergy. 

If the Continental governments 
should use the Pope and the ('atludic 
clergy gi-nerally, as their chief in.stru- 
ments in iieeoinplishin.r any ]>olitical 
projects, would our CatlioHes be inac- 
ccsKible to their infiuenee? 

The Protestant sects arc almost al- 
•furether confined to the lower and the 


middling classes; they have few fol¬ 
lowers among the rich commoners, and 
none among the nobility. They have 
very few men among them who would 
accept a seat in Parliament, and they 
can scarcely return one member for 
each body. But the Catholics pervade 
every class; they have powerful no¬ 
bles, and rich and ambitious country 
gentlemen. IVlen anxious to get into 
Parliament abound among them; and 
if they returned members in propor¬ 
tion to their numbers, they would re¬ 
turn little short of two bumlrcd. Their 
Parliamentary influence would not be 
confined to Ireland,—it would speedi¬ 
ly become great in this country. 

Putting the Catholics out of sight, 
our sects and other boilies arc each 
contemptible when weighed against 
the rest. We doubt it' the most nu¬ 
merous of the sects 1‘eaelies half a mil¬ 
lion, and if the whole exeeed two mil¬ 
lions, in number. Do the zealous 
Churchmen—those who would con¬ 
tend as warmly for the Church, as the 
Catholic for his pla(X‘ of worshij)— 
amount in tlie three kingdoms to four 
millions, reckoning the Kstablishcd 
Churches of JCngland and Scotland as 
one? Do the thick-and-tliin Whigs 
exceed a million of families ? Do the 
tliick-and-thin Tories exceed two mil¬ 
lions of families ? A large portion of 
our population frequents both church 
and chapel, without having any de¬ 
cided preference for, or being control- 
cd by, either; and a large portion, we 
regret to say, seldom secs a place of 
worship. A vast portion of us pro¬ 
fesses to be independent between the 
Whigs and the 'Kories, and a vast por¬ 
tion knows nothing of either. 

The Catholics amount to six or se¬ 
ven millions—toonc-third of ourwdiolo 
population. Putting the neutrals out 
of sight, they nearly equal the aggre¬ 
gate of the whole of our other sects and 
parties. 

The most powerful of our Protes¬ 
tant and political bodies are almost 
wholly without discipline. The Church 
does not know its lay-members, and it 
has practically no control over them. 
A large portion of both Whig.s and 
Tories are free from bonds and restric¬ 
tions, and act altogether from choice. 

'J'lie discipline of the Catholics is of 
the most coinjirelicnsive and perfect 
description. They arc indissolubly knit 
tog(ithcr by party-spirit; and they are 
as etfectiially under the command of 
their heads, us pains and penalties, and 
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every variety of means resorted to for 
controlling mankind^ can place them. 
On this point, the whole of our bodies, 
religious and political, fall far below 
them. 

Some of our Protestant sects go with 
the Whigs, and others with the To¬ 
ries. This is much the same in effect, 
as though each body was pretty fairly 
dividctl between the two parties. But 
the Catholics would form a tremen¬ 
dous distinct political party. The 
former make it a matter of sin to join 
in political broils that arc merely of a 
party nature; but the latter, clergy as 
well as laity, have always been noto¬ 
rious for the love of political intrigue, 
and the thirst of political power. Our 
IVotestaut sects are comparatively en¬ 
lightened, and they are actuated by 
no dangerous share of party-spirit; 
but tlie vast muss of the Catholics arc 
men h;u barons, fiery, incnpable of cal¬ 
culation, tbeslavvsof demagogues, and 
inturii,'t('d uirli party-spirit political 
as well as religious. The great body 
of the former coubl hardly be drawn 
into very dangerous conduct by their 
leaders; but the great body of the lat¬ 
ter could be led to anything. The 
sects, in any struggle for aggrandise¬ 
ment, could receive but little assist¬ 
ance from abroad; but the ('atlioJics, 
i their contests for supremacy, would 
})€ assisted to the utmost by nearly the 
whole Continent—by the governments 
as well as the }KH)ple. 

The Established Church, as a poli¬ 
tical body, is ctTectually under the con¬ 
trol of the general government; but 
the Catholic Church, as a political body, 
is in effect controlled by nothing with¬ 
in these realms. 

If the Catholics ne not now very 
numerous in ICngland, the removal of 
the disabilities would speedily render 
them so. They have at present no very 
strong inducements for fixing them¬ 
selves among us, and still wc think 
their numbers must be very much on 
the increase from the continual indux 
of Irish labourers. But the case would 
be wholly difterent were they admitted 
to an equality of political privileges. 
They would then have every possible 
inducement for strerigtlieniiig them¬ 
selves as a party in England, and they 
would possess ample means for doing 
it- 'Phe English Catholics are, many 
of them, rich, they would have great 
patronage and influence, and they 
would have the population of Ireland 


to draw adherents from. A large num» 
her of public trusts would be at once 
filled with Catholics, who would plant 
their brethren as thickly around them 
as possible. The wealthy Catholics of 
Ireland would be irresistibly tempted 
to fix themselves where they could 
combat the most advantageously and 
profit the most, and nothing could pre¬ 
vent the body from becoming exceed¬ 
ingly numerous and powerful in Eng¬ 
land. Do not the Whigs constantly 
strain every nerve to render their body 
as numerous as ]iossible ? Do they not 
regularly expel every tenant and ser¬ 
vant who will not vote as they wish, 
and fill the vacancies with persons of 
their own persuasion ? Do not the 
Tories do the same ? Arc not the Me¬ 
thodists, the ('alvinists, eternally 
-■mleavouring to add to their numbers? 
And is there any man so besotted as 
to su])[(ORe that all this would not be 
done by the CatJiolics? 

1’' rom what wc have said, we believe 
that if the disabilities were removed, 
the following would be some of the 
consequriices. 

'I'he Catholics would form a mighty 
distinct political party. They would 
never act with the Whigs, much less 
with the Radicals, except for objects 
of their own. With this e\ccj>tion, 
their weight, whenever it should go 
witli our existing parties, would go 
with the Tories. Whiggism is abhor¬ 
rent to the Catholic religion, and wc 
do not know anything that the Catho¬ 
lics would be more hostile to than a 
Wliig ministry—a ministry made up 
of puff of civil and religious liberty, 
anti abuse of the tyranny of a priest¬ 
hood. The accession of the Catholics 
to political power would be the exclu¬ 
sion from oflice of the Whigs tor ever. 

While tills would be the case, the 
Catholics, in everything relating to the 
luiinbling of the Established Church, 
and the abolition of the checks on the 
Dissenters—in the chief things that 
militated against Catholic omnipo¬ 
tence—would be Zealously supported 
by the Whigs and Radicals, and would 
be thus rendered irresistible. 

Tlie Catholics would hold but few 
opinions in common with the Tories. 
They would, with the latter, fight 
against Whiggism, llailicalisrn, and 
LibcTalism—they would net tlieir faces 
against deism and democracy ; but be- 
yontl this the two parties would travel 
little together. That which is the 
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grand object of all parties, Mrould be 
the grand object of the Catholics— 
party aggrandisement and supremacy. 
They would do what the members 
of the Established Church and both 
Whigs and Tories would most assuretl- 
ly do in their circumstances—labour 
most assiduously to make their Church 
the national one, and themselves the 
ruling party. 

The Catholics would immediately 
obtain a large portion of office. The 
members of Parliament whom they 
would elect, would displace an equal 
number of Whigs, Tories, or Inde¬ 
pendents, and thc7 would be at once 
one of the most powerful of the parties 
that compose the House of Commons* 
If they voted with the Opposition, they 
would overturn the Ministry ; they 
would not support the latter except on 
the usual terms, and to these terms 
the Alinistcrs would, no doubt, gladly 
accede. Thus, while our Protestant 
sects can scarcely get a single member 
into the House, or obtain a fragment 
of office, the Catholics in the first mo¬ 
ment would obtain a large share in the 
legislature, the executive, the magis¬ 
tracy, and almost every description of 

{ mblic trusts. They would become a 
eading portion of the general govern¬ 
ment. We should, of course, have a 
Slinistry disunited, torn, by intestine 
feuds, or none. 

All the arts that parties employ for 
their own benefit would be, of course, 
resorted to by the Catholics. They 
could not profit by the liberty of the 
press; it would be almost certmn to do 
them great injury, and this would 
combine with their general principles 
in making them its enemies. Wliile 
the press is the best friend of the Pro¬ 
testant religion, it is the worst enemy 
of the Catholic one. The Whigs cant¬ 
ed for an age of their affection for the 
press, and then two years ago, when 
they found they were suffering from 
it, they made upon it the most scanda¬ 
lous attacks. The reformers in Scot¬ 
land never laid down their arras until 
they stripped the Catholics of every¬ 
thing—the reformers in England act^ 
ih the same manner ; if the members 
of our Church were it the circumstan¬ 
ces of the (Catholics, they would leave 
nothing undone to gain the Royal Fa¬ 
mily and the heads of parties to their 
religion, and to obtain the possessions 
of the Church—^and is there anything 
in the history or ])rinciples of the Ca¬ 


tholics to lead us to suppose that they 
would act differently ? Assuredly not. 
They would strain every nerve to make 
a convert of the King, and to obtain 
the whole, or a part, of the property 
of the Church—they would do this, 
not more to benefit their religion, than 
to strengthen themselves as a party. 
Their Church would lie their grand 
bond of union, and their main weapon 
of war, and they would protect the 
system of tlicir clergy to the utmost: 
they would consequently make war 
constantly upon particular liberties. 
In proportion as the people miglit be 
ignorant and superstitious, in the same 
proportion tliey would be enabled to 
'retain their followers and to gain 
more. 

The whole weight of the Catholics 
would be thrown into tlie scale on the 
side of arbitrary measures; and, of 
course, the whole that the people have 
gained in late reigns upon the execu¬ 
tive, would he immediately lost. A 
party would be established in every 
dejiartmcnt of the government, that, 
would eternally labour to undermine 
our civil and religious liberty. 

The war which now rages between 
Protestant and Catholic in Ireland, 
would irmnediately commence' in Eng¬ 
land. This war would not, like that be¬ 
tween our Church and the Dissenters, 
relate chiefly to religious doctrines, 
but it would be as much a political 
war us that between the Whigs and 
Tories, and it would combine the ex¬ 
tremes of religious and political fana¬ 
ticism. IMany millions would fiercely 
combat on each side, and the conse¬ 
quences w'ould be must calamitous. 
Foreign governments would zealously 
support tile Catholics, and they would 
obtain the most powerful ineuns of in¬ 
terfering in our domestic affairs, and 
of weakening and distressing us. 

If the Catholics obtained tlie ascend¬ 
ency, and w^erc disposed to grant what 
they now everywhere refuse—in the 
republics of South America, as well as 
the monarchies of Europe—toleration, 
nothing could secure their power and 
preserve the public peace but the pla¬ 
cing of tlic Protestants under the most 
galling restrictions and disabilities. 

Putting the principles of the Catho¬ 
lics whoUy out of sight, they are far 
too numerous as a party for the public 
weal. If they possessed an ecjuality of 
power, they would be, to the govern¬ 
ment and the nation at large, uuma- 
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nageable, and in a great degree uncon¬ 
trollable as a party. A snaall increase 
to their numbers would enable them 
to preponderate over the rest of the 
community^ to virtually destroy our 
freedom, and to place us under the 
tyranny of a faction. If tlie Unita¬ 
rians, or the Calvinists, or the Metho¬ 
dists, or the Whigs, &c. &c. amount¬ 
ed to aix millions, and pervaded every 
class of the community, what wouUl 
become of the Church—what would 
be the operation of the Constitution— 
where would be the efficient Opposi¬ 
tion—where would be the freedom to 
the King and nation with regard to 
the choice of a ministry—and where 
would be our general liberties? In 
the difficult circumstances in which we 
ore placed, the only wise policy for us 
to pursue is, to continue the disabili¬ 
ties, and to labour to break up the po¬ 
pulation of Ireland into a multitude of 
weak, manageable, religious and jwli- 
tical parties, like that of England. The 
seeds of such parties already exist in 
Ireland ; let them be encouraged. 
Strengthen the weak and weaken the 
strung; swell out the small ]}arties and 
reduce the largo one. Wlien the Ca¬ 
tholics arc reduced to two or three 
millions—to the level of our other 
leading parties—and are as much en¬ 
lightened os the people of England and 
Scotland, then remove the disabilities, 
and let them take their chance in the 
general struggle. 

That there are many excellent well- 
meaning people among the Catholics 
wc willingly admit, but we cannot 
take our opinion of the party from 
their words and conduct. Tlie mode¬ 
rate Whigs do not guide the Whigs as 
a body—the moderate Tories do not 
guide the Tories as a body—the mo¬ 
derate Calvinists do not guide the Cal¬ 
vinists as a body, and the moderate 
Catholics do not guide the Catholics 
os a body. In divinations, touching 
the future conduct of the Catholics, 
we must look at the character of their 
leaders, and the vast mass of their fol¬ 
lowers. In party strife, the moderate 
members of a party arc always without 
infiuence over the rest, and they are 
constantly dragged along after the vio¬ 
lent ones. A party always prefers its 
own good to that of the nation. The 
Whigs, for some years previously to 
the last one, to promote their party 
interests, pursued conduct that was 


directly calculated to plunge the state 
into ruin. 

In all that we have said, we have 
been silent touching the past—we have 
been silent touching matters purely 
religious—we have spoken only of that 
which ^’uw IS, and of things which 
are either altogether or principally 

I'OLl'JICAl. IN THKIll NATUttE. Wc 

have merely assumed that the Catho¬ 
lics arc conscientious men with regard 
to their peculiar creed, and that, as a 
party, they would act as all our other 
parties have invariably acted, and still 
act. Our reasoning may be erroneous, 
but bitter names bestowed on our¬ 
selves will scarcely be sufficient to 
overthrow it. 

Our readers must understand that 
wc have spoken favourably of our Pro¬ 
testant sects, strictly in reference to 
our whole system. The Opposition is 
most valuable, but it is only so be¬ 
cause we have a IMinistry; and the 
destruction of the Church would, in 
our judgment, be the annihilation of 
very many of the benefits which flow 
from the Dissenters. 

The Established Church, for learn¬ 
ing both religious and political, for 
scn]>tural ])urity of doctrine, for just 
and sober opinions, and for mildness 
of discipline, stands infinitely above 
all the chapels ; and it is almost our 
only national agent for keeping down 
religious faction, and preventing re¬ 
ligious doctrines and authority from 
assuming an improper and dangerous 
character. The Dissenters, in both 
doctrine and discipline, are almost 
wholly beyond the control of the law, 
and their preachers are generally men 
of little education, of little learning, 
of no political information, of no know¬ 
ledge of the world; cntliusiasts, and 
anxious to push tlicir creed and autho¬ 
rity to the utmost point. The regular 
Clergy are themselves under the con¬ 
trol of the state, in what they teach 
ainl establish, and they indirectly con¬ 
trol the sects, in what these teach and 
establish. The regular Clergy are al¬ 
most our sole religious teachers who 
can use the press with any effect; they 
keep public opinion in a just direction 
ivith regard to religious matters; they 
prevent fanaticism from being mis¬ 
chievous, and they tie up the handsel’ 
the dissenting preachers from dange¬ 
rous conduct Tliey have had the 
chief hand in reforming Methodism 
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and Calvinism; and they are the chief 
means of preventing our lower and 
middling classes from being overrun 
with fanaticism, bigoliy, strife, and 
religious tyranny ; and our upper ones 
from forsaking religion altogether. 

In spite of the wretched theories of 
the times, the rich and great, whose 
temptations to vice arc the most pow¬ 
erful, would be almost wholly in ef¬ 
fect without religious instruction, if 
no religious instructors were rich and 
great. A minister must mix with his 
hearers out of the pulpit, as well as 
preach to them in it; he must be the 
private friend, as well as the public in¬ 
structor ; he must be on an equality 
with them in all the essentials of 
worldly equality, in onlcr that he may 
have due influence over them, and that 
he may not be the parasite and the 
tool, instead of the guide. Wlien men 
were eaual, it was proper that the 
clergy snould be equal; but when the 
former divided themselves into classes, 
it was proper that the latter shouhi be 
so divided, to give them admission 
into, and due influence in, every class ; 
and moreover to secure them the pro¬ 
per means of aoquiringjust knowledge. 

Proper political, as well as proper 
religious knowledge and conduct, arc 
of the very highest importance in 
those who guide the conscience of 
a nation; and we do not think tliat 
these would either possess the one, 
or follow the other, if their heatls 
did not mix in the highest society. 
A large portion of the necess;iry know¬ 
ledge and conduct even ol' a clergy¬ 
man must be learned iVoiu nun, 
and not from books. The Dissenters, 
with all their zcrl and industry, can¬ 
not reach the upper circles, and I»e 
must know but little of Iminan luiturc 
who eamiot see that the case would be 
very (liften'iit if a portion of their mi¬ 
nisters pgssesseil wealth and title— 
The IleatU of our Chureli move in the 
best society, they have access to the 
best sources of intelligence, opinion, 
and feeling, and this enables tliem to 
keep the clergy in ibcjustlincof con¬ 
duct. In truth, they are, in a very 
great degree, the guid-^sof the Dissen¬ 
ters ; they guide the Church, and by 
the Church, as we Iiave alrt'ady said, 
the Dissenters are to a great extent 
governed. 

If America he quoted u])on us, we 
will answer, tliat its religious boilics 
resemble our own> and that they arc* 


in constant communication with, and 
draw their conduct from, their bre 
thren in this country. That, there- 
Ibrc, which is the virtual guide of our 
religious bodies, is, in reality, the 
guide of the religious bodies of Ame¬ 
rica. It is not for us to say liow long 
this will continue, but that it will have 
an end is sufliciently certain. America 
as a country is )Ct but an infant, and 
he will make but a sorry statesman 
who shall draw his creed tfoin its his¬ 
tory. Another century will establish 
very different opinions, touching its 
form of government, from those which 
now prevail, or we are egregiously 
mistaken. 

We stated at the outset, that the 
Dissenters were only beneficial so long 
as they were kept within certain li¬ 
mits, with regard to power and num¬ 
bers. It will, we trust, be seen from 
what we have said, that as the Church 
is under tlie control of the state, as it 
forms almost the only instruinent by 
wliich the state can control the Dis¬ 
senters, and as its influence over them 
is wholly moral, it ought to be the 
preponderating religious bo<ly. If the 
Dissenters predominated, they would 
])ractically give law and <*onducl to, 
instead of receiving them from the 
Church ; and we should be convulsed 
by mischievous religious tactions, in¬ 
stead of being instructed by moderate 
religious parties. 'J'hc Dissenters would, 
moreover, obtain a most dangerous 
share of positive political power. Hi¬ 
therto they have l)cen loo weak to elect 
members of parliament from among 
themsdves, but tbey would then be 
enabled to return a large number of 
representatives of their own persua¬ 
sion, and the consequences, we tliink, 
would be ver) calamitous. Alothodists, 
Calvinists, ^Ic. are excellent members 
of society, but tbeir doctrines render 
it impossible to mould men into wise, 
acting statchincn. The conduct of the 
Scottisli Covenanters, of the English 
Puritans, and of our present dissenting 
bodies, with regard to slavery in our 
colonics, abundantly proves that the 
Dissenters arc incapacitated for taking 
a leading part in guiding the affairs of 
the nation. If the Dissenters had a 
powerful party in the House of Com¬ 
mons, this would have the effect of 
ranging the different bodies on one side 
in politics out of it, and of filling them 
with political rancour. Our religious 
parties would then, instead of acting 
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the part of moderators to our political 
ones, push them into every kind of ex¬ 
cess ; an«l rcli^oiis fanaticism, instead 
of acting as a chwk upon political fana¬ 
ticism, would combine with it to pro¬ 
duce every kind of public evil* 

That the Dissenters are at present 
passing the proper limits, seems to us 
to be undeniable. They have increased 
prodigiously in late years, they arc 
still increasing; and of course as they 
gain numbers and weight, the Church 
loses both. A few steps more would 
give preponderance to them, and all 
the evil conse quences of such prepon¬ 
derance to tl)c nation. If they cannot 
be wcakcnc<l, tlu‘y ought at any rate 
to be prevented from becoming more 
pOAverful; but tin n, what must be the 
means ? Laws could not do it, Parlia- 
ment could not do it, the government 
could not do it. Tlie Dissenters, in 
their religions character, are literally 
lawless, and the time is past for mak¬ 
ing laws to restrain them, even if such 
laws could be reconciled with libcrty- 

We nevertheless think, that we 
possess ample means for preventing the 
Dissenters from becoming dangerously 
powerful. Bu'lt) a snrPiciENT num- 
UKIt OP NEW ClItTHCHES—PUKGK THE 
CLERGY OF WORTHLESS AND UISCRE- 
JllTAELE MEMEKUS—^PROVIDE EVERY 
CHURCH TlIiKIUGHOaT THE KIVGDOH 
WITH A PIOUS, ZEALOUS, ELOQUENT 
CLERGYMAN —LET DITIKE SERVICE 
BE PUOPEHLV FERFORMEH, IN VIL¬ 
LAGE AS WEIL AS TOWN AND CITY- 
ATTEND TO THE INTERESTS OV THE 
CHURCH IN ITS COLLECTIVE CAPACI¬ 
TY, AND THE LEGITIMATE NEEDS 
AND DESIRES OF CONGREGATIONS, 
INSTEAD OF THE BENEFIT OF INDI- 

viDLTA L CLKRGVM EN.—If thisbe doue, 
the Church will never be injured by 
the Dissenters, and it ought to be done 
if no Dissenters existed. Wliatever 
may be said of doctrines, it is not the 
difference of doctrine which draws the 
body of the people to the chapel. 
Scarcely one in ten of the great mass of 
Dissenters can point out bow they dif¬ 
fer in cteed from the Church. They 
mistake superior oratory for superior 
doctrine; tWy think the instruction 
of the dissenting preacher excellent, 
because it is emphatically and power¬ 
fully delivered, and they fancy the ser¬ 
vice of the Church to be defective and 
erroneous, because it is badly perform¬ 
ed, 
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With regard to the building of ad- 
ditional churches, government most 
wisely directed its attention to this in 
the first moment of i>eacc, and we trust 
it will persevere in spite of all oppo¬ 
sition. If the people have not churches 
to go to, tliey will, of necessity, be¬ 
come Dissenters, and if the churches 
be not built by the state, they will 
scarcely be built at all. Those who 
say that they ought to be erected as 
the chspels are, know but little of the 
matter: there arc causes which render 
it almost impossible. The dissenting 
bodies have generally each a common 
fund, from wLliich they can take sums 
in aid of building cliapels ; but the 
Church has no such fund.' The Dis¬ 
senters can make productive collec¬ 
tions in all their chapels to assist in 
building new ones; but the Church can 
make no such collections, for its briefs 
procure hardly anything. Many of the 
dissenting ministers, those of tlie Me¬ 
thodists in particular, receive their sala¬ 
ries out of the common fund; and if a 
small part of the requisite sum for 
building a chape] can be raised by 
subscriptions and collections, the re¬ 
mainder can be borr.iwed upon it, and 
the money arising from the letting of 
the pews is devoted to the payment of 
the interest and principal; but the 
stipend of the clergymen of the new 
church arises almost wholly from the 
letting of the pews, consequently no 
money could be borrowed upon the 
church, for there would be no revenue 
for paying either principal or interest. 
If Uie Dissenters had to build their 
chapels wholly by voluntary contri¬ 
butions, they would build but few. 

It is a truth too self^vident to be 
denied, that every part of divine ser¬ 
vice ought to be" properly performed. 
'J'he prayers ought to be properly read, 
the psalms ouglit to he properly sung, 
and the sermon ought not only to be 
good as a composition, but it ought to 
be properly delivered, Shakespeare fills 
us with disgust from the lips of a bad 
performer, and our traiiscendently 
beautiful liturgy and the best sermon 
are heard with impatience and pain 
from the lips of a had orator. A cler¬ 
gyman who is not a reasonably good 
orator is not qualified for the pulpit ; 
he cannot perform in a proper manner 
the most important of Ins duties; he 
cannot withstand the competition of 
the Dissenters; and he cannot avoid 
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\cA\T\?, ^<5fV v;\\\c\\ ik CkTd\ 

commits to Iifb ke'^piiijr- Kix*ry clvrgy- 

\\\m who is a \m\ otaVoTjBO matter 
what his life and learning may be, im¬ 
mediately loses the body of his congre¬ 
gation w^hen the dissenting preaclicr 
rai IS his voice to oppose him ; and 
people Mdll scarcely go to hear him even 
if lie have no competitor. 

On this matter we think our church 
government is exceedingly defective. 
Our candidates for holy orders are 
eompelletl to qualify themselves with 
regard to learning, doctrine, and cln- 
racter, but not with regard to oratory. 
One of the main qualifications—that 
which is necessary to give due effect 
to all others—is entirely disregardetl, 
and the jmorest orator may, without 
any difficulty, become a clergyman. 
The natural consequence is that a very 
large number of our clergy are most 
wretched readers and preachers. Some 
have impediments, and cannot be un¬ 
derstood ; others have no voice, and 
cannot be heard ; and many, who have 
proper powerg, will not exert them. 
This liolds good to a very great extent 
in the country. In the churches of the 
metropolis, particularly tlicsc of the 
west end, eloquent ])reaclHTs are nu¬ 
merous, but the rcadeis are generally 
miserable ones. How any man can 
read our service in an idle, lifeless, un- 
cmpliatic, hurried manner, we cannot 
conceive, and still we rarely can hear 
it read difFerenlly. This is deeply to 
be lamented ; such a service, if read 
with due feeling, emphasis, and so¬ 
lemnity, could scarcely fail to rivet 
the attention, and reach the hearts, of 
any congregation wliatever. 

The Dissenters mimage these mat¬ 
ters differently. With them, no man 
can be admitted as a regular preacher 
who has not preached some time pre¬ 
viously on trial. They make oratorical 
ability, as well as proper life and doc¬ 
trine, a sine ma non, and the consc- 
(juence is, that the worst of tlieir re¬ 
gular preachers would, as on orator, 
put to shame a very large number of 
our clergy. 

J tcclama tions against' ^ i tch i ng cars,” 
“ criticizing,” “ schism,” &c. areuse- 
Ics**, however just; ]ieoplc, in these 
days, care not a straw for them. The 
fact is this—the prejudice which for¬ 
merly existed among the lower and 
middling classes against the Dissenters 
[lUl vanished^ or rather, thanks to the 


Whigs! it has directed itself apifnst 
the Church ; ilissentinji ministers and 
places of worship have become so nu- 
merous, tliat the people almost every¬ 
where can choose between tlmClmreh 
and the Chapel; the people place these 
on iin equality with regard to truth of 
doctrine, and they prefer the cliapel 
wherever it otters the mostnUractioTis 
to the senses. The popul.itioii cannot 
he compellefl to attend tlie Church ; it 
will no longer adhere to it as a matter 
of duty witliout reference to the cha¬ 
racter of the minister; the clergyman 
and diss'^nting teacher are placed t»n 
equal ground, and involved in activf' 
competition ; and ilie best orator will 
assuredly carry the day. Tlu* superior 
learning and mental ability of the cler¬ 
gyman will not prevail with the mass 
of mankind against the superior ora¬ 
tory of the dissenting preacher, 'fliis 
is the fact, and it is U'af'loss to drsejint 
on Avhat it ought to he. I'iie ])rord 
may be ftmnd in the deserted state of 
every church in the kingdom, wheie 
theclcrgyinan is a bad orato**; in trntli, 
every private party will iurnisli the 
necessary e\idener. The empty un¬ 
grammatical nothings of the man of 
good voire and einpliatir delivery are 
lislenctl to with pleasure, while t!ie 
correct and beautiful thoughts oC the 
man of bad voice and enunciation are 
disregarded. 

Tliis must be remedied, and it will 
not be remedied by railing against the 
Dissenters and those who follow them. 
Human nature cannot be changed, and 
we must frame our institurion.s aecnrd- 
iufr to what it is, and not according to 
wliat it ought to be. The Dissenters 
have prevailed chiefly by superior ora¬ 
tory, and superior oratory mu.nbc tlie 
chief means of resisting and humbling 
them. Make the clergyman a more ani¬ 
mated and eloquent preacher than the 
dissaiting minister, and the latter will 
have but few hearers. A vast number 
of tliose who regularly attend the cha¬ 
pels are not members of them ; they 
do not know the difference of doctrine 
between the Church and the Dissent¬ 
ers ; tliey have no dccidcil partiality 
for the latter, and they would be drawn 
back to the Churcli immediately by a 
zealous, eloquent clergyman. Several 
of the London churches, particularly 
those of St Pancras and St Mary-le- 
Bone, where not a single seat can be 
taken, abundantly prove that the Dis- 
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inters would not be numerous if our 
ofnciating clergy were all reasonably 
eloquent. It is a matter of necessity 
to provide tbc new cliuiches with 
powerful preachers to insure the let¬ 
ting of tile pews, and the consequence 

IS tliat they are filled as soon as open¬ 
ed. 

A remedy might be easily applied* 
Let tile heads of the Church reject all 
candidates for holy orders who cannot 
giv(» proofs that they are competent 
orators. 'I’his will prevent all from 
preparing ihenisL’lvi-s for the Church 
who do not pussess the requisite pow¬ 
ers, and it will incite those who pos¬ 
sess such ]>owtrs to cultivate them. 
Such a rule would be natural and just; 
it would stand on that principle which 
ough t to dispose of all public trusts— 
qualification. It would benefit alike 
britli the Church and the people; and, 
wJiat is of some consequence, it would 
he as popular a measure as could be de¬ 
vised. It is oi the very liighestiiupori- 
ance to the state that every clergyman 
should be properly qualified tor the 
pulpit; and wo say once more, fliat 
had oratory is a positive disqualifica¬ 
tion. A had OMtor virtuiilly drives his 
flock to the clmpel, and he tlms robs 
the Church, and makes tlie Dissenters 
mure powerful. Some of our ]li>h()ps 
arc sufiieicntly scrupulous with icgard 
to doctrine, and surely it is of far more 
iinj)ortanoe to prevent a congrega¬ 
tion from bi'ing altogetlicr lost to the 
Church, than to prevent it from being 
misled in minor points of belief. 

We must now sav something of our 
church singing. This important and 
attractive part of our service is almost 
totally neglected. In the London 
thurchi's, ( Veil those of the most fa- 
shionable parts, we can rarely hear any 
one sing save the charity-children. 
This IS not only a violation of (luf\, 
but it readers that usekss which imp lit 
ho of essential service to the Church. 
The Dissenters]iay purficulur atteiiuoti 
to singing—we have known chapels 
pay one hundred per annum to the 
leaders of their siugers—and they pro¬ 
fit largely from it. Their singing draws 
greatnumbers to tlie chapel who would 
otherwise never see it. 

We are not here called upon to nanje 
the motives which ought to lead i>eople 
to a place of worship ; every one, alas! 
knows that these motives have no in¬ 
fluence over a very Urge jiart of man¬ 


kind. Tlie young, thoughtless, gay, 
pleasure-seeking portion of us, will 
not Seek a place of worship from reli¬ 
gious feelings, and, thereibre^ divine 
worship sliould jiosscss every attrac¬ 
tion cum patihle with religion that can 
captivate human nature. It fortunate¬ 
ly ha]>pcns tiiai iho more perfectly 
divine service ks perforined, the more 
attractive it is even to the irreligious. 
The wicked, as well as the pious, can 
find a powerful charm in sucred elo¬ 
quence and music; these cannot pio- 
(luce jileasurc of u sinful kind, and 
they can scarcely produce it at all 
without creating a certain ilegrto of 
devotion. Independently of this, it is 
our duty to our Maker to employ all 
our eloquence, scitmcc, skill, talents,— 
all the gifts with which he has endowed 
us,—in worbhi})ping him. Convinced 
as we are that it the psalms wtre pro¬ 
perly sung in our ehurchcb, it would 
not only be tlie discharge of a neglect¬ 
ed duty, but it would contrihute ma¬ 
terially to render the congregations 
more numerous, we trust that some 
attention will be at length paid to the 
subject, and that a deficiency, whieli 
has bcLii long, loudly, and justly de¬ 
claimed against, will be reiilovcd. 

In the new chuichcs a liberal num¬ 
ber of free seats are ])ropcrly provided 
for the popr, but in the old ones the 
l>oor are in a great measure excluded. 
This ought to be remedied; for, on 
the ground of convenience, as well as 
justice, the |>oor ought to have equal 
uccoinmodaiion in all churches. Xot- 
withstanding the new ones that Inne 
been built, the vast majority, wc might 
almost say iiine-tcntlis, of the lower 
orders of I^ondou and other large pla¬ 
ces, are still virtually excluded from 
the ('hureh. 'J'hisis the case when the 
lower orders are precisely that portion 
of the eominuTiity which can be the 
most easily entrapped by the Dibsenl- 
i;rs, iind which the Dissenters can lead 
to almost any lengthft of fanaticism 
and hostility U) tiie Church and the 
govemnunt. Would it not be wise to 
purchase, with a part of the money 
that is voted for the building of new 
churclus, a certain number of pews in 
the old ones, to be converted into Irt** 
seats for the poor ? A small sum would 
be sufficient; a very great public be¬ 
nefit would be gained for com)iar!t- 
tively nothing. 

Wtf arc ourselves intimately ac- 
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S tainted with eeveral country villages 
at contain from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred inhabitants^ in 
which no clergyman resides, in which 
divine service is never performed at 
the church more than once on the 
Sabbath^ and in which,on every fourth 
Sunday throughout the year, it is 
never performed at all. There are, wc 
believe, many villages throughout the 
country similarly circumstanced, and 
there are few places in the country in 
which church service is performed 
more than once in the week. In these 
villages the Dissenters liavc service 
three times on every Sunday, and i)er- 
haps twice in the week beside. What 
is the consequence? Only half the 
population of any place, but more espe¬ 
cial! y that of a village, can conveni¬ 
ently attend divine service at the same 
time, of course half the inhabitants 
must go to the chapel, or absent them¬ 
selves from public worship altogether ; 
and on the blanh' Sunday the whole 
must attend it, or have no divine ser¬ 
vice at all. Tile inevitable consequence 
is, that the inhabitants are in a manner 
compelled to frequent tlie chapel; they 
become familiarized with it; they ac¬ 
quire a partiality for its service, and 
lose their relishfor that of the Church ; 
the dissenting preacher fills them with 
the belief that the clergy dojiot preach 
the gospel; the chapel is crowded, and 
the Church is deserted. What hastens 
this consummation is, that, while the 
chapel has all these mighty advantages 
over the'Churchjthe clergyman is per¬ 
haps the most miserable orator that 
could oifend human ears. We who 
write are yet comparatively young, and 
still we can remember the time when 
these villages contained no Dissenters, 
and when the inliabitants were vio¬ 
lently prejudiced against them. At 
present, a considerable number of the 
inhabitants are members of the chapel, 
the whole attend it, and nearly all are 
more or less prejudiced against the 
Church. 

If no remedy be applied to this, we 
are convinced that no long period of 
time will elapse before the vast mass 
of our country population will become 
Ollier regular members of tlie chapel, 
it! decided friends and the enemies 
of the Church. Such a state of things 
o^ght not to be if no Dissenters exists 
ed ; it is in truth a disgrace to a coun¬ 
try so rich, great, intelligent, and reli¬ 


gious as our own, for it does not pro¬ 
vide half the requisite portion of reli¬ 
gious instruction for the people. Di¬ 
vine service should be twive performed 
in every parish, not merely on three 
Sundays out of the four, but on every 
Sunday throughout the year, to give 
the whoifi of the inhabitants an oppor¬ 
tunity of attending it; and as every 
parish has its own separate living, it 
ought to have its own separate clergy¬ 
man. If a clergyman have two ])a- 
rishes under his care, and some* have 
three, he cannot reside in botli; he 
cannot prekeh twice in either, and it 
is impossible for him to discharge liis 
duty and guard the interests coinmil- 
ted to his keeping in the one in which 
he does not reside, lie cannot ingra¬ 
tiate himself with his parishioners, 
watch over their conduct, visit the 
sick, and relieve the distressed; and 
he cannot prevent his flock from being 
taken from him by the Dissenters. 

I'he evil is not incurable. We con¬ 
scientiously believe that il‘ the govern¬ 
ment, on tile one hand, would abolish 
ali piuraiitieft uimtever, and they ouglit 
to be ail abolished, for they are alike 
injurious and disgraceful to the Cluirch 
and the State, the people, on the other 
hand, would n^adily give tlie money 
for at once raising the small livings to 
the proper standard. The sum neces¬ 
sary could not be very large, for we 
have no wish to see a country clergy¬ 
man roll in riches, lie ought not, in 
our judgment, to have less in any case 
than 150/., nor more than 300/. per 
annnin, except in sjicciul cases. We 
have already said, that we wish toseo 
the clergy divided exactly as society is 
divided, and too much income raises 
the village clergyman above the class 
in which he is destined to labour, to 
the infinite injury of the Church and 
tlie country. 

We are decided enemies to the per¬ 
forming of duty by deputy in all cases. 
Our ministers of state, judges, and al¬ 
most all other public functionaries, arc 
compelled to labour assiduously in 
their own proper persons for tlieir sti¬ 
pends, and why are not our clergy¬ 
men ? Why are these of all other pub¬ 
lic servants to be permitted to make a 
sinecure, so far as regards themselves, 
of their holy office ? Wo cannot look 
at tlie vast ^litical as well as religious 
importance of the duty of the clergy¬ 
man, without being convinced that lie 
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ought to bo the most active and in¬ 
dustrious of all to whom public trusts 
are confided. Our curate system has 
been alike injurious and disgraceful 
to the country. It has rendered the 
lUiister slothtui and negliircut, by en¬ 
abling him to provide himself with 
a slothful and negligent deputy; it has 
sunk our officiating clergy to the feel¬ 
ings and need of paujicrs; it has rob¬ 
bed the poor of that which the Church 
ought to bestow on tliem; and it has 
multiplied the Dissenters in all direc¬ 
tions. In almost all other cases, it is 
the interest of the master to provide 
the most efficient servant possible; but 
it is actually the interest of the in¬ 
cumbent to provide the most inefficient 
curate that he can find. The latter 
must be got for the lowest possible 
wages, and he must, on no account, 
be equal to his employer in eloquence 
and piety. I'his cmjdoyer must, 
whatever may bo the consequence, 
be tlic first man whenever be may 
condescend to appear in bis puljut. 
The new law is we bear grosslyevaded, 
and it will always be evaded. A cler¬ 
gyman, when his labour is excessive, 
should ho permitted to provide him¬ 
self, not witli a substitute, but wdth 
an assistant, and beyond this the cu¬ 
rate system should be abolished. 

The dissenting preachers are com¬ 
pelled to retire from tlic pulpit when 
they are incapacitated by age and in¬ 
firmities tor discharging their duty 
proper]y;our ministersof state, judges, 
&c. are compelled to retire from of¬ 
fice when they are similarly incapacita¬ 
ted ; and we think there would be nei- 
tlicr hardship nor degradation in pla¬ 
cing the clergy under the like regula¬ 
tions. The worn-out clergyman niight 
retain for life a portion of the proceeds 
of his living when the amount would 
admit of it, and a superannuation fund 
might supply all he might lack of an 
adequate income. What we recom¬ 
mend may perhaps be impracticable, 
but it would not be so if common sense 
and justice could prevail over preju¬ 
dice and interest, and if the interests 
of the people and the church, in its 
collective capacity, could be as much 
attended to as those of the clergy. 

We wish that tlie Heads of the 
Church were somewhat more vigilant 
in watching the conduct of the infe¬ 
rior clergy. A clergyman is but a man, 
and like all other men he needs spur¬ 
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ring to the discharge of his duty. In 
the country lie has his living for life; 
if he be a curate, he has no one to 
please but his employer, who cares no- 
tliing about his conduct; provided he 
perform divine service the requisite 
number of times, he is independent of 
his congregation ; the press and pub¬ 
lic opinion cannot reach him, and he 
is almost wholly without those sti¬ 
mulants to exertion which operate up¬ 
on almost all other public servants. A 
clergyman may punctually perfonn 
divine service, and still he may per¬ 
form it ill sucli a manner that it will 
benefit no onehis life may give the 
lie to his prayers and sermons, and 
thus he may do far more injury than 
service to religion and the church. He 
may be reasonably efficient in the pul¬ 
pit, and he may lead a moral life; and 
still he may neglect the visiting of 
tile sick, the relieving of the distress- 
ed, and those other smaller duties the 
fultilinent of which is of such essen¬ 
tial importance. When this is the 
case, the Heads of the Church ought 
to watch the conduct of the officiating 
clergy witli sleepless anxiety. Wide 
as the difference is between positive 
offences and the neglect of duty, the 
latter ought not on .any account to be 
tolerated. 

With regard to amusements, for be 
it from us to say that a clergyman 
should liave none, but still he ought 
to shun many that may be permitted 
to the laiiy. The world assigns dif¬ 
ferent conduct to different men, and 
its regulations cannot be violated with 
impunity. We should look withsconi 
upon a secretary of state who should 
be the Ic.uling dance; at a liall, who 
should regularly associate with fox- 
hunters, and wlio should be a constant 
lounger at the opera. We should do 
this, because we sliouhl think that sucli 
conduct was utterly inconsistent with 
the dignity and duties of his official 
station, and that the mind which could 
devote itself to such pleasures could 
not be such as the statesman ought to 
possess. On this principle, public feel¬ 
ing forbids many amusements to tlie 
clergy,which are perliaps in themselves 
innocent; and it is perfectly justified 
in so doing. The mixing in scenes of 
levity, jollity, ariddissipation,must in¬ 
evitably unfit the clergyman for the 
fierformance of his solemn, sacred, and 
important duties. 
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There are several other points which 
are nearly as important as those on 
which we have briefly touched, but we 
must reluctantly leave them unnoticed. 
We will say one word to the laity. If 
those who bo zealously cry up the Es¬ 
tablishment and declaim ai^ainst the 
Dissenters, would, with their servants 
and dependents, regularly attend the 
Church, they would render it essential 
service, ana we fear, that on this 
head, many of them are very culpable. 
Why do our Church of England No¬ 
bility, and our Church of England 
Ministers of State, give their " grand 
dinners,'* and other entertainments, on 
the Sabbath? The servants of these 
people are compelled to labour more 
industriously on the Sunday than on 
any other day of the week; and as to 
their attending a place of worship, it 
is out of the question. What Sunday 
baying and selling does not this pro¬ 
duce; and where is the limit to its 
operation in the way of example? 
Why do not our Prelates do their duty 
against this monstrous and scandalous 
evil ? We do not say this frotii puri- 
tanisra. We are commanded to say it 
by the Bible, the Church of England, 
and the political interests of the na¬ 
tion. Public morals form the root and 
life-blood of our constitution and li¬ 
berty ; and wliatever militates against 
the former, militates in an equal de¬ 
gree against the latter. Sunday-la¬ 
bour deprives our lower orders of the 
best of their few enjoyments, and it 
strikes at the foundation of one of the 
most bcneflcial rcgulatiutis of society. 

If we have said sufficient to offend 
all parties, the testimony of our con¬ 
science will prevent it from giving us 
much uneasiness. If the admission of 
theCatliolics to power produced mighty 
public evils, these would ultimately 


fall on the ('atholic as well as the Pro¬ 
testant. If the Dissenters obtained the 
preponderance, this would at last be 
destructive to their own interests as 
religious bodies. We are laymen, but 
there is not a clergyman in the Esta¬ 
blishment who is more zealously at¬ 
tached to the Churcl] of England than 
ourselves. We believe that it has the 
strongest claims upon our love for 
both past and present benefits, and we 
are convinced that it is a vital part of 
our system, and that its destruction 
would be the destruction of the whole. 
We wish not only to see it exist, but 
to see it powerful and triumphant— 
the sun of our religious system, giving 
light to, and guiding tlic chapel- 
planets, and pouring the blaze of reli¬ 
gious truth upon the people at large, 
Irath directly and by reflection. There 
is, however, no royal road to success 
of any kind; and tlie Church can only 
live, conquer, and flourish, by follow¬ 
ing the hackneyed rules which must 
guide the private individual. Ic must 
oppose effort to efllirt, and qualifica¬ 
tion to qualification ; it must renew 
what has been destroyed, supply wliuc 
is deficient, and adapt its ofiensivc und 
defensive means to the altered sh.ipe 
and condition of society. Of the clergy 
we think very highly in very many par¬ 
ticulars. There are, perhaps, too many 
worthless charactersamoiig them ; hut, 
as a body, they cannot he excelled for 
purity of doctrine and blamelessncss 
of conduct; many of them, particu¬ 
larly of the country portion, might, 
however, be rendered more efficient 
in their spiritual character. To the 
serious consideration of all whom it 
may concern, we now leave what wo 
have written. 

V. V. Y. 
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Two or t}jrec oniissioiiF, and one or 
two alphabetical irrcp^lari ties (hardly 
to be avoided, in tbe tirst concotion of 
an index, witliout assistance,) have 
been discovered—by ourselves—in two 
or three of our late ])apert'> concerning 
the affairs of XoiiTii America.— 
Ourjustiiication is—forwenevpr make 
an npolo.^y—that we writs altogether 
from recj)llectiori, witliouc a book of 
nny kind ; a note, or a hint, of any 
name, or nature, to freshen our me¬ 
mories with. Hooks, indeed, except 
as a reference for dates, words, and 
figures, three things whicli we care¬ 
fully avoid, wherever they ran be 
avoided, with decency—believing, on 
our oaths, tliat there is nothing ho in¬ 
supportable, in //iM* world, as unneces¬ 
sary ])recision—^books, indeed, would 
be out of the question ; for, we pro¬ 
fess to supply that, which cannot be 
found in any book or books, wlntcvcr. 
And as for notes and memoranda, 
about matters and things in gencrjl, 
we are of thosj, who take them, as 
they <lo perceptions of beauty—sound 
and colour—flavour and bue-o«/// 
upon the invisible tablets of tlic luart 
and mind ; onl§ into the (ifjhted 

chambers of both.-We use no 

camera afmmra ; make no drawings 
—no sketches—Idot no paper with 
hints, every one of which, over a 
sen-coal fire, or in it, as the case may 
be {that generally depending upon 
another question—ns whether it be in 
print or in luanuscript; the property 
of the author or the purchaser, &c.)— 
at some future period may become the 
nucleus of a chapter—^jierchance, of a 
volume,—We like to carry our young 
fill they arc fully grown, where na¬ 
ture intended them to be carried—not 
in memorandum-books, cotton, raw- 
silk, or hand-baskets—within us, not 
without—in our hearts, not in our 
hands:—and would be delivered of 
them, if not precisely as Jove was, of 
his, in ])anoply complete—at least, not 
before their teeth and claws are grown, 
so that they can take care of thein- 
ficlves, A short season of gestation 
is bad enough—l)ut whelping in a 
hurry is the devil—one full-grown 
cub of the lion (as wc have well nigh 
said before) will outlive a litter of 
lap dogs. 

We make no apologies, as wr hnrn 


said before; but—wc do what is bet¬ 
ter, we make atonement; correct our 
irregularities, and supply our omis¬ 
sions, just w fast as they become ob¬ 
vious to ourselves—but no faster. 

We shall do it, on this occasion (af¬ 
ter a few minutes,) because we pique 
ourselves, nut a little, upon our scru¬ 
pulous impartiality, truth, exactness, 
and plain dealing, in our treatment of 
whatever concerns tlie United States 
of North America:—a country, about 
which, all circumstances considered, 
there would seem to be not only a la¬ 
mentable mis-apprehension, but a la¬ 
mentable ignorance, in quarters, where 
one might look for better things; for 
positive anil exact information,—in¬ 
stead of riginaroll (serious or profane) 
—ibr manly and severe criticism, in- 
steail of loose rambling, and super¬ 
fluous recrimination;—among those 
who are extravagantly partial to what¬ 
ever is American, chiefly because it is 
not English—an»l partly, because it is 
American; and among thofte, who are 
as decidedly partial to whatever is 
English—chu'rty because it is Eng¬ 
lish, and partly, because it is not 

American.-iClany laughable, some 

serious, some provoking, and some ex¬ 
traordinary errors, concerning one 
anotlu'r, th prevail, at tins hour, 
among both of these great parties— 
on both sides of the Atlantic:—er¬ 
rors, which, if they be not speedily 
seen to, with a strong hand, or a sharp 
knife, will sow their own seed ; mul¬ 
tiply and perpetuate tlicir poison; 
drug the very atmosphere with mis¬ 
chief overgrow and strangle what¬ 
ever is wholesome or precious, in the 
neighbourhood of our posterity, on 
both sides of the water.—This must 
not be—shall not be—if we can pre¬ 
vent it: and we shall try hard.- 

Let Americans be what they pretend 
—Americans. liet our men of Great 
Britain, bo what fhe^ pretend—Bri¬ 
tons—let each p^vfer his own country, 
as he would his own mother ; let each 
he partial, if you please, in any reason¬ 
able degree, to his own country,—for 
that is natural—(nay, to be otherwise, 
were so «Ji-natural, that wc shouhl 
suspect any man's heart, and pity bis 
unuerstanding, who should not be 
somewhat partial—so far as affection, 
or judgment, but not veracity, were 
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concerned—to his ovm country; just 
as we should, his understanding and 
heart, who should not be partial to his 
own motlier:) ■ ■ b ut, while we say 
this; while we encourage a natural 
partiality, in every man's hmrtf for 
liis own country, and his own mother; 
and are ready to forgive much—very 
much, that proceeds from an affection 
so honourable to humanity, even when 
it influences the Acad—-Yet, we see 
no reason for encouraging anybody in 
running afoul of other peo])le’s coun¬ 
tries and mothersand are not very 
willing, either to overlook or forgive, 
the folly and wickedness of that man, 
be he who he may, who, in the super¬ 
fluity of his affection and zeal, for 
what relates to his own country, and 
his own home, is eternally breaking 
in upon the repose of every other 

man's country and home.-Defence 

is one thing—attack another. A brave 
manly quarrel, in withstanding ag¬ 
gression, is always creditable :—but, 
where we arc the aggressor, sham el ul. 
Family feuds arc absurd; national 
feuds, worse. Nothing was ever gain¬ 
ed by either—not even reputation. 

Would you flatter the Americans } 
-Don't puff them—don’t exagger¬ 
ate—stick to the trutli. There is no 
flattery in falsehood. Acquaint your¬ 
selves thoroughly with your subject: 
and, whatever else you do, speak the 
plain truth. Poetry, declamation, 
rhetoric, and all that, are out of place; 
wit, is mischievous; and humour, pro¬ 
fane, (unless employed for seasoning; 
and only for seasoning,) on a subject 
of such importance. Nothing can 
be worse, for the stomach of this pub¬ 
lic, nor in much worse taste, than to 
dish up anything American—game or 
not game; wild meat,* or not—with 
a superabundance of sweet sauce, or 

Cayenne pepper.-No—if you treat 

of America at all, do it soberly—right¬ 
eously—in the main, however, you 
may Mve to sprinkle it, now and then, 
with Are and brimstone, for the pa¬ 
late of the over-fed. 

And 80, too ^if you would be se¬ 
vere on Abe Americans; severe, we 
mean, to any good purpose, either for 
yourself, or for them—^for your coun¬ 
try, or for theirs ; severe, beyond the 
petty tingling sarcasm of the hour; 


severe, beyond the miserable severity 
of that miserable insect, which cannot 

sting but once—and then, dies;- 

that noisy nothing, which, when it is 
exasperated, strikes in a hurry—and 
is glad to escape in a hurry—always 
losing his weapon—often his life— 
never drawing blood—and sometimes 
backing out, like the scorpion, by 
downright suicide—or, as the fashion 
is, to call it now, by derangement, 
visitation, or accidental death:—if you 
would he severe on the Americans, in 
a better way—a way more worthy of 
yourself, if you are a man—speak the 
truth of them. Nothimf cuts like the 
truth: —or, as the (JoAiiTKnt.Y woubl 
have it, in a late criticism, not any¬ 
thing— cuts like the trutlu 

In one word—Let us understand 
what we are talking about, whether 
we praise or condemn these brother 
Jonathans, these western English m<M); 
these children of our fathers—on tlte 
other side of the world.-To illus¬ 

trate our observations, to some pur¬ 
pose—from recent occurrcnet's—we 
would ask what can be more absurd, 
in the estimation of a statesman ; or 
more wicked in that of any person, of 
common-sense, or common humanity, 
than to hear the people of America 
called OUT ojTvferote enemies ; our zw- 
placahle enemies—and, worst of all, 
our NATUKAi. enemies,—-Our nata^ 

ral enemies !—for what ?-Why, 

forsooth, because (if they can help it 
—which is very doubtful) they won't 
let us manufacture for /Am; and, be 
cause, if they (which is, also, very 
doubtful) they "will manufacture for 

themselves.-Does that make them 

our natural enemies ?—wc have no 
fear—nor they, any hope, (unless their 
heads are turnetl), of their ever being 
able to out-manufacture us; or to un¬ 
dersell us, in any but tlieir own mar¬ 
kets: nor even there, without a sys¬ 
tem of taxation, which, whatever may 
be the ultimate good, operates in a 
very equivocal manner, wow, by obli¬ 
ging one part of the community to 
maintain the other, without an equi¬ 
valent ;—that is, by obliging the con¬ 
sumer to feed the manufacturer, by 
purchasing of him, at much higher 
prik-'cs than he might ]>urchasc ctse- 
where. 


* As the late case of Mr John D. Hunter— for example: of wliom a wuiil by 
and by. 
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This is their look-out—not ours 
—They won't employ us tor ever— 
"ranted—hut what have ive to 
f*(nn])lain r—Tiif ". do not become oi-r 
•finfnral enemies, by refusing to eir.- 
ploy ui^—it is only by out-working us; 
or underselling us to a third party*— 
(), but they arr our natural enemies, 
nevertheless.—Wliy ?—because they 
multiply so fast—t'm]iirc upon empire 

—^frora ocean to oeean.-Alas ! il' 

they were not their own enemies—the 
most unnatural oi‘ all enemies—they 
\vould roll back again to their an¬ 
cient boundaries—retreat into their 
citadel, the thirteen Original States— 
or, at least, build a wall ofliniss about 
them, for a ])]acL’ of refuge, in tlK- 
time, that Mii/^come.—They are, now, 
in a fair way to tall asunder by their 
own weight—or perish, like a monstsT, 
by c'xhaustion of the heart, \vhile llie 
extremities are jireteniatanilly eu- 
Jargi'd.—Xew llngland is the heart of 
tlu'confeder.iey—New York and Penu- 
sylvaiiia, tlie hack-hone—but. at tlie 
rate they arc noet ;n)ii)g on, ihey will 
soon want a dozen such liearts, and as 
many more such back-hones, to keep 
rlieiii in sha])e. 

Some peojtie talk of staying tlie 
tiorUieni inundation, liy making 
of Jilexieo.—i'his cannot be done— 
the very idea is absurd—chiLlisli— 
i\Texico would )>e swept away, before 
it could muster on the i'rontiers—but 
if it could, wJiy should it be done?— 
Is it either wise, necessary, or expe¬ 
dient?— An) tile people of the United 
States—are tlicy indeed our naitkal 
enemii's?—If they arc, it is time to 
look about us—and if they are, in thv' 
name of God, where ara we lo lool^ lor 

our natural triends?-if we cannot 

look to them, who arc of the same 
blood, and the same religion ■; whoso 
language k tlie same; wb(»se laws are 
the same; whose very form of goveni- 
ineiit is more like ours, than any other 
government upon earth ; ivhose litera¬ 
ture is the same; whose antipathies 
and prejudices are the same—where 
shall we iiKik—to whom ?- 

One word more—the people of 
’Nortli America know their own intt*- 
rest. Tliey do md want anybody to 
Halter them. They do not A\uaut 


WnmiiT, nor miss anybodycisc, (w i.e 
ther she wear a bat, or a bonnet; slip¬ 
pers, or spurs,) to go all over tlie work 
prattling iotd gossiping about aiiyo, 
their institutions—for no better rea¬ 
son, five times out of six, than be(Mii> 
the .v/itf-travt’llcr in America, has been 
treated everywliirc, w’ith pound-cake 
hyson tea, and tlu' debates in ('ong^ress 
—They know, for they are a slircw<I 
people, take them all in all, that high¬ 
ly-coloured, romantic stories -and su¬ 
perfine rhapsodies, about anytliitie. 
which really excellent, only serve U' 
make it ridiculous: tiiat eulogy, hov - 
ever well mcant^ or delicately il.ivein¬ 
ed, is pretty sure to do moie harm 
than good; that intemjierate pr.iisi 
provokes inti'mjicrate ridicule, or cen¬ 
sure; eulogy, satire—and that, tin 
bitterness and asjicrity of tlm- counter¬ 
acting dose, are intfirn/rfl, \\kc]\ 
enough, to overcome the nausea, wide’, 
is natural to him, who has unevpevt- 
edlVjOi accidentally, swalloweda snini' 
quantity of imaduUeratcd eubynun— 
mrUhoitnliif, we say, because iiohed} — 
not even tlie subject ofculognu:!, will 
swallow it, if he knmvft what it j,- 
■^Pnrse undeserved,is censure hi dis- 


gui.^e."—Tiiis is a favourite cojiy-slip 
in Ame»ica.—llcjiven save us fnnr* 


our fcii iuIr ! will tak'* care of em 
enema —they say, also, when tiie\ 
read such beautifu] books, as hiut 
been mail.* about them lately.—The' 
know w- li, that the droll, stupid 
blund n ing of ]\Iesfeieurs F/a uov , 
Fai X, ami Co., on one side of tin 
w^ater; the worse than blundering— 
the In—of the ‘ Nrw-l'v(,i,AM»- 
3 Iak,' ou the other ; ;md tin eiedasl- 
iiig niisi\presentation, falsehood, :in«’ 
confusion of' the newspaner-jrentr}’. 
on liolii sides, are s(»on lanehed onto* 
eomneiij.nec ; overborne by W’eightn r 
jiroof; MMOtliered in their own durt. 


or consumed in their own acrimony 
The brother Jonathans w'ill ne¬ 
ver think the worse of us—wliat- 
ever they may think of our coimnoi' 
sense, if, on taking up one of our ]>n- 
|HTs, they come upon a ]iavagrni)i 
lieaded * Awhuican ahsi iimn fam' 
coniainingau extract from oni'of ihrh 
papers," wherein they had spoken vi rv 
hanilsomcly of two or tliree Kngli^'v 


* Speaking of Asiimu av IVirims-—one word on a late uniiAi r n, niken o'W of 
the Noriroi.k Hua^on; lUnrh ‘(‘''ins ?o be d<iubicfl here, whde u J" j'ooig ihe 
Vor. XVI. Ml 
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travellers ; {reoo:nraei!<lijip them with oumnets of the clay.—i.et us pweed, 
emphasis, to the hospitality of the now, on our course. Tn speaking late- 
Americans;) and expressed a proper ly of the American Painters, we 
anxiety for the promotion of a good omitted one, who it an American ; 
understanding between America and one, who passes for an Americmi; and 

Great Britain:-No—nor will tliey some three or four, actually in Loib- 

think a whit the better of Mr Mat- don, of whom we knew little or no- 
THEWS, when they come to hear that thing.—Wc shall dispatch the wliolc 
after thenight’s representation of of i/tem, therefore, in double quick 
his ‘ .Fonathan in I^ondon* he left time. 

out—precisely the best thing in it*— 11. Sutry : (nephew of T. Sui.lv, 
in consequence of a little shuffling in touclicd off, in our Au^st number.) 
the pit, made, probably, by some ju- —Portrait. A native American 
nior Americans—(fresh from the din- (Virginia) — young — enthusiastick ; 
ner table)—who never well understood and willing to work hard: has good 
what they were shuffling about,—at notions of drawing; has been under 
least, we should hope so, in charity. a capital master (his uncle, S.) ; 

But enough. We have been sur- handles the crayon remarkably well- 
prised into these remarks, by the oc- for an American; has had some prac- 


rounds. We care nothing for the 200 persons, that saw it; nor for ihe tCNlimony ol 
the Rev. gentlemen that sware to it: but, we rely upon the probability of the story— - 
It proves itself.—What is it?—Only that the face of Miss Narcissa Crippen, on the 
Iflth of August, ‘ isay, about fl o’clock’ (she being so *■ operated’ upon by some ‘ 
at a ^ became too bright and shining, for mortal eyes to g-aze upon,' 

&C. &c —‘ It xesoinbled tlie reflection of the sun upon a bright cloud’—' The apjiear- 
ance of her faccforfttttt/ miuidrs was truly angclir—(no doubt, only observe the 'rrriwn) 
—during which time she teas (this, wc take, to be the miracle).—*■ After 

which, she sjjnkr —when heTCoimtemmccfffatiffafhffith'd r —There 1—that is all. Now, 
we ask what there is improbable (bating the ji//cj/rr—which we have high authority to 
believe fwssible —for the same length of time, where women are sup])Oscd to he—to wif 
—in heaven)—in all this ?—Do you still doubt ?—make the experiment for yourself. 
Persuade any woman, if you r/7W, to hold her tongue for ‘ forty minutesand see if hrt 
face doesn’t ,y/H'//r~aye, anUfadc (nvap^ too,—when she opens her mouth. 

* The passage was to this effect. We were not present on the Jirst night; but wc 
are assured of w hat we say—and kuoxe of our own knowledge,” as the law-peoph* 
nay—that, whatever it was, it is left out i/o-w. The English negress tells the \'ankc(' 
‘‘ nigger”—a slave—that, having set foot on English ground, he hfrec .—“ Free !— 
What it that ?”—says lie—“ 1 have heard a great deal about /«m, in America; but 
never knew what he meant.”—Now^why is this passage left out ?—Is it untrue—ab> 
Rurd—or what ?—Docs an American slave know anything about what liberty means — 
in America ? No—he does not. Why, then, do the blockbeatls leave it out ?—Because 
other blockheads have chosen to kick up their heels about it.—What!—is it come to 
this ?—Are we to be intimidated in this way, by boys ?—^Are our publick performers 
afraid of speaking the truth ?—Are we to feed the Americans with sop and caudle P— 
The young of the British Lion, with pap ?—No—let us rather give them that—if it be 
inedicin&.—which will take the hair off—try what they arc made of—their bone and 
grisUc,”—about which Edmund Burke said so many fine things—Ay, and give it, 
scalding hot, when justifiable, though it take the skin from their plated ware—raise a 
blister on the solid metal, below, whatever it be, gold or brass, iron or steel, set fire to 
their tinsel, and shew what there is underneath.—Grant everything in favour of the 
United States; grant everything against ourselves; grant, if you please, that rte kec]> 
slaves in our colonics; that we introduced them into America (which is not strictly true, 
by the way:) that Virginia herself, made the first proposal that ever was made, for the 
abolition of slavery, (as the Marquis of Lansdottne asserts, on the authority of ^ Mr 
John Randolph of Roanoke,*— a very splendid—very honest—and very crazy gen. 
tleman, who represents Virginia, in the Lower House of Congress:) that the work of 
emancipation is going on, gradually in America: that slavery is unknown throughout 
New-KnGLAND, and some of the other States : that there has been everything but 
open war to prevent it, in certain of the new States: that America was the Jitsf power 
to declare the taking of slaves, piracy; grant all this—Yet—yet—enough remains of iiu 
consislency in herself—and of truth in the sarcasm, to justify it entirety. 
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tice in painting from life; aiid^ if he 
have patience^ will undoubtedly make 
a figure. 

Boiiman -PouTRAiT. A uativc 

American, we believe: now in Lon¬ 
don : a worthy man; but we knov)y 
of ourselves, little or no good of him, 
as a painter.—The only bead of his 
(except his own) that we ever saw, 
was a very hard, positive sort of a 
thing. Good jinlges here, however, 
t(‘]l us that lie lias iiripiovcd surpri¬ 
singly,—We arc glad of it—nothing 
is more probable—we only know that 
he is industrious, and hegatit rather 
unfortunately, with copying Rem¬ 
brandt. 

Mason -roRTRAiT. A native of 

New-England — now in Paris: we 
have not seen any of his work—but, 
our notions are, that the chances are 
exactly three to one against him, as a 
painter.—He is young—somewhat sa- 
tisHed, with himself—rather lazy— 
and his father is rich. 

WA'rMlIl.MJt-IllSTOUY AND 

PoHTitAn’. This gentleman jiasscs, in 
America (since he painted his Danai:,) 
for an American.—Ho is not—lie 
is a Swede, ilis portraits are sin¬ 
gularly beautiful; but wc never saw 
his Danat.. It lias been siwken of as 
a masterpiece—nay, as a picture, dan¬ 
gerous even tor a woman to look at. 
Tile ])lain truth is—we lielieve—tliat 
such a naked woman, so full of lan¬ 
guor, richness, and beamy, bus not 
often been met with, in this world. 

Kino— CiiAUT.iis, B. — Poa- 
raAiT: “ Located** in Washington: a 
student of Wkst at the same time with 
Sif r i,Y. —Very clever. Mukesgood faces 
—distinct—hard and forcible; and, 
sometimes, a rich picture. Works 
most of his time upon the great men 
of Washington, and the “ heads of 
department:’*—works hard, “ im- 
jiroves*' every hour; and wiil he very 
good. 

Vandeiua'N-Historical. Stu¬ 

died in France—painted Majuus ; (a 
noble, strong, superbly-finished pic¬ 
ture,) and Ariadni*: ; (a rather beau¬ 
tiful Jiffair)iu Paris.—Foroneofwhicli, 
lie obtained a prize, we believe.—He 
is a native American—a little Freiichi- 
hed in his notions of painting; but, 
nevertheless, a man of decided, strung 
talent.—We liave all heard of Aaron 
Burr, in this country—the American 
(\csiir—a very ihuigcrous, and very ex¬ 
traordinary man,—When Vaiulerlyu 


was a boy; an n])prcnticc to a black¬ 
smith («s the story goes—and we have 
good reason to believe it substantially 
true,) Aaron Burr fell in his way, by 
accident, wdiile he was travelling: saw 
some of his peu-and-iuk drawings, 
which he mistook tor engravings: tri¬ 
ed, instantly, to obtain his discharge 
from hid master, who was inexorable 
(on the discovery of his prize ;) and, 
tailing, counselled tlie boy, if he should 
ever run away from his master, to 
come to him. Not long after, Vander- 
lyn appeared ; grew up under Burr’s 
patronage—went over to France—and, 
when Burr Bed for his life, to this 
country, after having shot Alexander 
Ilamiltun—when—after having had 
his hand upon the presidential chair, 
and his foo4 within one step of the 
American throne—he became, instan¬ 
taneously us it were, an outcast, and 
a wanderer, in a foreign country—he 
was found and supported, in his mi¬ 
sery, by Vaniiert.yn, the black¬ 
smith *s boy. 

Jarvis is not an American. He is 
an Englishman. Ejcholt is either a 
German, or boru of German parents. 
Pkaj.e, (Charlls,) father of Rem¬ 
brandt, founder of the Philadelphia 
Museum, (an institution honourable 
to Amiricu,) and a respectable, solid 
portrait-painter—^is, also, an English¬ 
man. lie was a saddler. Jarvis paint¬ 
ed fire-buckets till he was about nine¬ 
teen, when he saw, and copied one of 
Stewart’s pictures. He is now in the 
foremost rank of American masters. 
Thus, the chief American painters arc 
English, by birth or study, or both ; 
and most of them were mechanicks. 
Thus, all the statesmen were lawyers; 
and almost all the authors are New- 
Englandnien, (Yankees,) and lawyers 
into the bargain. There are only three 
landscape-painters of any note; two of 
whom (Shaw and Guy; are English¬ 
men ; the other. Doughty, an Ame¬ 
rican. Shaw is very good; but a man¬ 
nerist and a plagiarist. Guy is mid¬ 
dling ; but steals very judiciously; 
and almost always from the same 
source;— Claude, in his water, sea- 
mist, and vapour. Doughty is young; 
was a tanner and currier; has made 
great progress; and will be something 
extraordinary. 

Thus much for our omissions. Now 
for two or,three errors—two of which 
arc not ours.—3ilr C- Harding was 
not born, as we said, in Kentucky; he 
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only * broke out ‘ in Kentucky, He 
was born—somewhere—in the back 
j)arts of New York. We are sorry for 
it; we wish he’d been born where wo 
said—it would have saved us, what we 
hate, a correction. In our J\Iay Nuip- 
ber is an article upon the Amhiucai^ 
PiiESiDiiNTs, which hac pone the 
rounds of Europe; and as, in every 
case, the translator seems to have been 
confoundedly puzzled about one or two 
liai'ticulor passages, we have thouglit 
proper to correct it;—as tlnis, for 
Jefterson’s at read 

farm at MoJttire/h, (Mr J.’s eonntry- 

I'cat) ; and, for “ coufinmutvf p- 

(our May Nunilicr was lionoAved, for 
an hour or two, some weeks ago, and 
we cannot recollect the page,) read 

rov7ifeminre. 

Tims much to relieve our con¬ 
science ; avoid the iccurrcneo of some 
irresistible translations ; and pave the 
way for our AMEuirAN WiuTeus 
whom we now re-iiitroduce wiihoeA 
ceremony. 

Beazjv, or PEAST.i'y, Dr.—Tliis 
gentleman wrote a larpc liandsonie 
octavo, some thn-e years ago, to prove, 
among other matters—that one 
Joiix JiOCKK was ill his right mind, 
when he made his book—nZ-fOM^^if we 
are not mistaken—the Human Under¬ 
standing ; xeco^nlhfi that all our Scotch 
metaphysicians, (Brown, y)erhaps, ex¬ 
cepted,) had miserably mistaken the 
said John Locke; misquoted him 
shamefully ; and misrepresented him 

like the very-we won’t say what— 

as Dr Up, if our recollection serves, is 
a eJergymau of what is called the 
“ Church of England’”^ in America ; 
and is, or was, a Professor, (perhaps of 
(•thicks,) or one of the governincnt, at 
Princeton College, New Jersey, to 
boot —where, if Salmagundi may he 
trusted,, all the Professors wear 
boots:” and, ihinUfj^ that some of t!ie 
best authenticated apy)aritions and 
ghosts, that have ever been heard of— 
are— pi^ohaUy —mere humbugs; while 
others are only didusions; mid the 
vest very true—to a certain extent— 
in a certain way. Nor is this all. Sur¬ 
prising as the work may apyiear so far, 
the best part of the story is to come. 


/’.s. Nu, II. QOcl 

Tile book is a very clever hook, done 
up in good style; and Mr II. or Dr IL 
r/oes prove——that John Locke 
irna in liis right mind—in times and 
yilaccs when and where, to tell tlie 
plain truth, (for which we take no 
little credit, by ihc way, to ourselves,) 
WE had often had our doubts;—and, 
moreover, that he, the said John 
Locke, knew very well what he was 
driving at, many a time and oft, when 
—WK did not, while studying him, 
(although, to come up to the sernteli 
inunfully, we confess, that wc never 
spoke of I he motter at the time, lest it 
might, one day or other, turn out, :v, 
it haa in more than one case, tlial 
John Locke was riglit, and ourscK' 
wrong, after all; he surprisingly clc:ii', 
and ourrolf a blockhead—pass that, ii 
you please, to our credit).—Well, ha¬ 
ving ])roved this//>.v////, (to our satis-' 
faction,iind^urpriseof com’bc,) lie goo 
on to prove, .sceowr///;,—and what i‘ 
more, //. :‘.v])rovo. boct-iidly, some dual 
Idundirs, to be sure. u])m! our clnei 
inciai'byMc'ans—ourhif..h piiestli lod , 
home of which aio only to be aceomiL- 
ed for,—charitably or decently,—l)y 
supposmg, that our said chiei’meta- 
pJiysicians had never seen ‘‘‘ TiOcke on 
the Human Uiulerstaiulingquoted 
from some other book, by mistake— 
which had been so lettered by mistake; 
or copied from one another, what had 
been hastily written down, by some¬ 
body, from recollection,—aiul put a 
WTong name to it; and, thmlUf, Dr 15. 
ihiiis prove, not only as much as lie uii- 
dertiH'k to prove respecting app iri Lions, 
ivf. &c.—but (after the tasiiion of hit 
countrymen, wlio do everything a’o 
thoroughly) rather more. It remind¬ 
ed us of Dr IfAyni.x ; v^ho provt^d the 
unm‘r/>(ti deluge, mid tlie Bible, at the 
same lime, from the w'ater-roiled peb¬ 
bles on one aide of a brook (Jones's 
Falls) in America; of Iiia Him.,who 
proves that there was an nniverml de¬ 
luge—in Europe ,—hecanse all Norlli 
America arose instantaneously out of 
the water; and that all North Ameri¬ 
ca arose instantaneously out of the wa¬ 
ter, hemuae there was an wiivn\mf de¬ 
luge in Europe, and because there is 
no other way of accounting for it;— 


• EnscovAL CuiTRCu. —It is not a little remarkable, but wc are assured (nml be¬ 
lieve it) from good authority,—that this Church, without any privilege or patronage, in 
any way, (except what is private,) is now increasing/Jn/rr than any otlier in Anicrka- 
M’c kfwufi tliat, in .t worldly ]M>int of view, it is always more res))tcuhlc theu’. 
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and of Paul Allkn, (all three native 
horn Yankees,) who, while attacking 
slavery, went rather out of his way to 
]>rove, tliat the Africans were nothing 
more nor less, “ according to the re¬ 
ceived opinion,” than the children of 
Canaan, whom the Almighty, by the 
mouth of Noah, doomed for ever to 
slavery (Gen. ix. 25.) saying, Cur¬ 
sed be Canaan. A servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren.” 

Iii<ii:Low.—A Yankee: formerly edi- 
i(»r of u magazine, or journal, in New 
Vork—now, nobody knows where: one 
of those roiling-stoues that gatiicr no 
moss, which are so common in Ame¬ 
rica. I'le was a bold, &aucy, unj'tin- 
cipK'd writer; and was tlie of 
those who ventured, headforemo*^!, at 
llviioN. Mr IJ, began with l^ord 15 /k 
‘‘ r.AMKNi or Tasso, ok Pitovin t\ 
oi Danti:;” wrote a furious, bltck- 
-;uard, clever article, to prove tli.il 
l.ord liyron left out bis rhymes. lie 
gave oxamjdes, which proved—cither 
that Ilyron was writing blank verse at 
time ; or that he, the critic, had 
mistaken a slaiiza for a couplet—we 
forget wliich. 

llocM AN —I)r, a pampletcer: wrotts 
Very sensibly, upon many questions of 
importance* ; and somewhat about a 
mijtaliic currency, and the precious 
metals, at a time (during the late war, 
in America) wluu there were no pre¬ 
cious metals in the coniUry ; (out of 
Massachusetts, and tliat neighbour- 
liood)—not enough silver and gold, if 
hey could have been diluted to the 
consistence of iiioonKliiTu.*, to wash (jver 
a tliousandthpiirtofthe scoumlrel trash 
that was in circulation, for money— 
of course, there was a fine opportunity 
for speculation, hypothesis, and theory, 
among the ncwspaper-|)C()ple, and 
pain])hletf;evs—concerning a nt/h.\fifufr 
for money, T)r JS. did some good, ne¬ 
vertheless : and o.u* or two of his pum- 
plilets would be worth looking into, 
now ; and that, as wo take it, is no 
eommoii praise for any pamphlet or 
political squib, some ten or a dozen 
years after it has burnt out. 

JiiiowN—CiiAKLKS Biiockdun.— 
'I'his was a good fellow ; a sound, 
hearty sjiccimen of Trans-Atlantic 
stuff. Brown was an Amcnean to the 
back-bone—without knowing it. lie 
was a novelist; an imitator of God- 
Vt III, whose (]aleb Williams made him. 


lie liad no poetry; no pathos ; no wii; 
no humour; no pleasantry ; no play¬ 
fulness ; no ]*assion; little or no elo¬ 
quence; no imagination—and, cxcejit 
where panthers were concerned, a 
most penurious and bony invention— 
meagre as death,—and yet—^lacking all 
tliesc natural pow(‘rs—and working 
away, in a style with nothing remark¬ 
able in it—except a sort of absolute 
sincerity, like that of a man, who is 
altogether in earnest, and believes 
every word of his own story—he was 
able to secure the attention of extraor¬ 
dinary men, as other people (who write 
])etter) would that of children ;—to 
impress liis pictures upon the human 
heart, witli such unexiunplod vivacity, 
that no time cun obliterate them ; and, 
withal, to fasten hiniself, with such 
tremendous power, tipon a common 
incident, as to hold the spectator 
luealliloss. 

ilis language was downright prosL 
—die natural diction of tlie maiihim- 
seli’—<*arnest—full orsub.sta!*tr.il good 
sense, cleanie*?^, and simplicity ;—very 
sober and very plain, so as to lcav«- 
only the upon the mind. No¬ 

body ever n*membered tlie words of 
('harles Brockdeii Brown ; nobody^ 
ever thought of the arraugciuent; yet 
nobody ever forgot what they convey¬ 
ed. You feel, after he has described 
a thing—and you have just been 
poring over the description, not as if 
you li.ul been reading about it; but, 
ns if you, yourself, had seen it; or, at 
least,—as if you had. just parted witli 
a man who had seen it—a man, wiiost* 
word had never been doubted; mid 
who had been telling you of it—with 
his face Hushed. He wrote in this pe¬ 
culiar style, not froiu choice; not be¬ 
cause he understood the value or beau¬ 
ty ol' it, w]u*n seriously and wisely em- 
jiloytd—but from necessity. He wrote 
after liis jicculiar fashion, because he 
was unable to write otherwise. There 
was no self-denial in it; no strong 
judgment ; no sense of propriety ; no 
perceptiou of what is the true source 
of dramatic ])Ower (distinctness—vi¬ 
vidness.) While hunting for a sub¬ 
ject, he had the'good luck to stumble 
upon one or two (having had the good 
luck before, to have the yellow fever) 
that suited his turn of expression, 
while he was imbued, heart and soul, 
with Godwin's thouglitful and cxplo- 


tlit (Je \ki r.iu ^ weniM — So\ 
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ring manner: and these one or two^ he 
wore to death. The very incidents^ 
which were often common-place, are 
tossed up, over and over again—with a 
tiresome circumstantiality, when he is 
not upon these particular subjects.— 
He discovered, at last perhaps, as ma¬ 
ny wiser men liavc done—when there 
was no use in the discovery—that it is 
much easier to suit the subject to the 
style, than the style to the subject;—no 
easy matter to change your language, 
or cast oif your identity^—your indivi¬ 
duality—^but ^ mighty easy/ as a Vir¬ 
gin ian would say, to change your theme. 

BiiowN was one of the only three or 
four professional authors, that Ameri¬ 
ca has ever produced. He was the 
first, lie begun, as all do, by writing 
for the newspapers—where that splen¬ 
dour of diction, for which the South¬ 
ern Americans are so famous—is al¬ 
ways in blast: lie was thought little 
or nothing of, by his countrymen; 
ro»e, gradually, from the newspapers 
to the magazines, and circulating li¬ 
braries; lived miserably poor; died, 
as he lived, miserably poor ; and went 
into his grave with a broken heart. 

He was born in Philadelphia; lived 
in PJuladelphia—or—as his country¬ 
men would say, with more propriety, 

‘ putup*—(ashc</«i/—with everything 
—literal starvation—and a bad neigh¬ 
bourhood, in the dirtiest and least 
respectable part of the town)—^ tar¬ 
ried'—lingered in Philadelphia; and 
had the good luck—God help him—to 
die in Philadelphia, while it was the 
A'l’iirNS OF Amkkica'— the capital 
city, in truth, of the whole Uniteil 
States. 

lie was there, during the yellow fe¬ 
ver of 1798—(Hence the terrible reali¬ 
ty of his descriptions, in Authur 


Mekvyn, and Ormond)— a pesti¬ 
lence, that, like tlic plague of London, 
turned a city into a solitude—a place 
of sepulture—till the grass grew in the 

streets.-He had no means of escape 

—be had a large family—a wife (to 
whom he was greatly indebted for the 
accomplishment of his works—a very 
superior and interesting woman) and 

several children—daughters.-Yct 

-yet—^he had no means of escape. 
The fever raged with especial malig¬ 
nity in his neighbourhood—^lie, him¬ 
self, and sever^ of his family, were ta¬ 
ken down, with it—but, whither were 
they to fly?——in dead carts, 
with a yellow flag steaming over them 
—to the hospitals, where the ' detes¬ 
table matter,’ of which he speaks, was 

accumulating by cartloads.-No, it 

was better to die at home—with his 
own family—dissolve in his own house, 
at least;—and keep out everything— 
even to the very sunshine and air of 
heaven, both of which were smoking 
with pestilence—^by barring the win¬ 
dows—securing tlie doors—and mak¬ 
ing the whole house dark. 

lie lived in ‘ Eleventh Street’—(wc 
mention this for the information of his 
townsmen—not one in a thousand of 
whom know it: of his countrymen— 
not one in a million of whom, out of 
Athkns, over would know it, but for 
us)—between ‘ walnut’ and ‘ chesnut* 
—on the eastern side—in a low, dirty, 
two-story brick house ; standing a 
little hi from the street—with never a 
tice nor a shrub near it—lately in the 
occupation of—or, as a Yankee would 
say, “ by, an actor-man, 

whose pame was Darling. 

By great good luck, surprising per¬ 
severance, and tnunifleent patronage 
—for America*—poor Brown succeed- 


^ A few facts will shew what is reckoned ^ munificent patronage* in America. Two 
hundred dollars (about 45/.)~payable partly, or wholly, in books-^the hcni of paper 
money by the way—are nowy even to this hour, considered a good price, for a good no¬ 
vel, in two American volumes, (which make from three, to four, here.) When K. 
VV’alsh, Jr. Esuiurk, was the Jupiter of the American Olympus, (having been 
puffed in the Ediiihoro*, for some blackguard thunder and lightning about Napoleon, 
whose character nciiljor party ever understood,) lie was employed by a confederacy of 
publishers, to edit a Quarterly Journal. Tliey paid nothing to contributors, of whom 
M’aUh made continual use—spared no trouble—stuck at nothing, in tlie experiment 
paid him fifteen hundred dollars (:SiO/.) a-number—and failed_-of course. AUan was 
to have had three tliousand (fidOO for the Am. Revolution —but he never wrote a 
word of it.— Nea;. and Watxins wrote it. Allan got nothing; AVatkins the same: 
Nkal, 10(H) dollars, in promises—which produced some or 400 dollars—(7d/.).-ilt 

is in two vols. bvo. liiiLCKENRiDCi: got 500 dollars (110/.) eux/ty for the copyright of 
his American \V’’ah : Nkab- ‘JOO dollars — (45/.)—for the copyright of Keet 
Cool —a small novel; 2 vols,; Ids first literary essay—Cooi'EU published the Srr on 
, hjs own account. Ii ha^ j*nHluced about-jfx hundred in every way, to him : but 
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<j(l—(inurh, s the Poly-^lott Bible 
maker succeeded, whose preface al¬ 
ways brings the tears into our eyes— 
in burying all his friends—outliving 
all confidence in himself—wasting for¬ 
tune after fortune—breaking his legs, 
and wearing out his life, in deplorable 
slavery, without even knowing it.)— 
Even so, poor Brown succeeded—iti 
getting out—by piccc-ineal, a small, 
miserable,//r.vZ edition—on miserable 
paper (even for that country)— 3. first 
volume of one or two of bis works— 
the second imlnme following, at an in¬ 
terval—perhaps of years—the second 
edition never—never, even to thisboiir. 
—Vet will these people talk of their 
Thatinc literature*. 

There has never been ; or, as the 
(iiJAJirEHi.Y would have it—there has 
not ever been, any second edition, of 
anything that Brown ever wrote—in 
America, we mean. We say this, with 
some positiveuess (notwithstanding 
the most unprofitable uproar lately 
made about him there,—for which 
we shall give the reasons, before we 
liave done with Brother Jonathjin— 
cut where it may—hit or miss)—be¬ 
cause we know, that, very lately, it was 
impossible to find, even in the circu¬ 
lating libraries of Ids native city (I’hi- 
lad('lplua) any complete edit.-on of bis 
works:—Because weknou\ that, when 
they arc found, anywhere (in America) 
they are odd volumes—of the aante 
edition, so far as we can judge—print¬ 
ed ‘ all of a heap*—or samples of some 
English edition ;—Because a young 
Maryland lawyer told ourself, not 
long ago, that he bad been ottered an 
armful of Brown’s novels—(by a rela¬ 
tion of Brown’s family)—which were 
lying about in a garret, and had been 
lying about, in the same place, the 
Lord knows how long—if he would 
carry them away—or, as he said, * tote 
'cm off, ye see/ But, being a shrewd 
young fellow—not easily ^ cotch ha¬ 
ving heard about an executor tie son 
tori, for meddling with a dead man’s 
goods—and suspecting some trick (like 
the people, to whom crowns were of¬ 
fered, on a wager, at sixpence a-piece,) 
he cocked his eye—pulled his hat over 
one car—screwed up his mouth, and 
walked off, whistling 'Tain’t the truck 
for trowsers, tho’— 

Some years ago, we took up C ii a ii i, e s 


Broc kdkx Browv ; disinterred him ; 
embalmed him ; did him up, decently; 
and put him back again—(ihat is— 
one of us did so.)—Since then, poor 
Brown has had no peace, for his (ouii- 
trymen. We opened upon the North 
American cn'ature—making him break 
cover ; and riding after him, as if lie 
were worth our while. 7V/en —but 
never till then—(we were the first)— 
did they give tongue, on the other side 
of the Atlantic.—Wc puffed him a 
little. They have blown him \ip—^sky- 
high/—Wewent up to him, reverently 
—they, hcad-over-heels. Wc flattered 
liim somewhat—for he deserved it; 
and was atrociously neglected. But 
they have laid it on with a trowel.— 
He would never have been heard of, 
but for us,—They are determined, 
now, that wc shall never bear of any¬ 
thing else.— W e licked him into shape ; 
they have slobbered him—as the ana¬ 
conda would a buffaloe (if she could 
find one)—till one cannot bear to look 
at him, Wc pawed him over, till he 
was able to stand alone—in liis own 
woods—they—till he can neither stand 
nor go; till we should not know our 
own cub, if we saw him. 

The talking about him began, clum¬ 
sily enough—and, as usual, with 
most absurd circumspection, in the 
North American Beview: All the 
newspapers followed—of course—all 
the magazines—tag, rag, and bob-tail; 
And then, just in the nick of time, 
came out proposals from a New- 
Yorker, to publish a handsome edi¬ 
tion of Brown’s Novels ; at less, we 
believe, than one dollar (J-s. fitl.) a- 
volume—' worthy cf him—worthy of 

the age-and—worthy of America/ 

—by stibscription. 

There the matter ended. Nothing 
more was done—of course. The fa¬ 
mily were scattered—very likely to 
the four winds of heaven ;—and wh-it 
if there was a niece living in Phila¬ 
delphia— that was no business of theirs. 
'I’hcy talked about bis books; but no¬ 
body thought of subscribing. They 
called him the ** Scott” of America— 
and there the matter ended. 

It was one thing to make a noise ; 
another to pay money. His coun¬ 
trymen had kicked up a dust, about 
his grave—talked of the “ star span¬ 
gled banner”—and what more would 


would not have sold for ffly in MS--Think of that—when Mr Irving gets fifteen 

hundred pounds —for the second ediimi—oi some tolerable stories, wliicli altogeihur, 
would not make Onc volume of a Yankee novel. 
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ye expect of countrymen ? The 
whole community were up in arms— 

n ie were ready to go a pilgrimage 
is birth-place—if there were no 
toll to pay—but not one in a inilliou 
ran tell, to this hour, where he was 
born—where he lived—where he died 
-—or what he has written. They had 
ransacked the circulating libraries, 
anew ; looked into such of his novels, 
as they could find, most of them for 
the first time, and the " l^alance," for 
the last time; dried out tlie greast^— 
righted the leaves—wrote over the 
margins—dog-eared wliat was agree¬ 
able—^hurried through a part—skij>- 
ped the rest—smuttied their fingers— 
paid a' lippenny bit' a-head—and what 
n)orc would you have ? 

They had bragged of their national 
spirit, as being unexampled—(they 
■were riglit—it is unexampled) : of 
their national genius, which had been 

able to “ cx/o?*/*' praise from us-in 

spite of our ti*eth ;—they had made a 
plenty of noise about poor Brown; 
hurraed, like fine fellows, for Ameri¬ 
can literature and wliat more would 

any reasonable man—wlio knows them 
ilioroughly—di'sire ? 

Biiown wrote Auriii u IMmtvvx ; 
Kdgak IJontlv ; rr,AHA IIowako ; 
WielaM); jAKii. TAtBUT;OiiMOM); 
and some pa])Cis!, which have since 
been collected, and calk'd the Biui o- 

OCIST. 

Cl.AKA Howaro and .Iane 'fA’.- 
POT are men' m-wspaper m>vels: 
sleepy, (lull cnnuium-t'ense—very iJi- 
solute ]>rose—nothing more. 

Aktour !Mkkvyn is remarkahlx 
well managed, on many accounts; and 
miserably in otliciv. it was the fim, 
the germ of all his future production-^. 

Walbeck was himself- -he never 

equalled him, afterwards—though he 
did play him off, with a inuv name and 
a new dress, in every new piece. Ex¬ 
planations were designed—half-given, 
hut never finished: machinery, half 
disclosed—ami then forgotten, or 
abandoned.—Brown intend 'd,at rome 
future day, to ex])liiiu th(' srIw>ohnat>- 
ter, that seduced the kisU'v of AfeT- 
vyn, iiUo Walbeck :—Incidents arc 
introduced,wilh great emphasis, wliich 
lead nowhere—to nothing; and, yet, 

arc repealed in successive works.- 

Thus—(we speak only from recollec- 
tioii—and have not seen one of the 
hooks for many a year)—in Arthur 
Mervyn, Edgar Huntly, and, perhaps, 
m .Tane Talbot, a sum of money couicb 


into the iwssession of “ another per¬ 
son"—-who converts it, under strong 

temptation, to his own use.-Let uf 

pass on. 

EiUrAii IIuNTi.Y was the second es¬ 
say— Ormond, the last. About Wii- 
LAND we are not very certain. These 
three arc unfinished, irregular, sur¬ 
prising affairs. All are remarkable fot 
vividness, circumstantiality, and start¬ 
ling disclosures, here and there: yet 
all arc full of perplexity—incoherence 
—^and contradiction. Sometimes, you 
are ready to believe that. Brown liad 
made up the whole stories, in his own 
mind, before he had put his pen to 
the paper; at others, you would sv/em 
that he had either never seen, or ior- 
gotten, the hegiiniiiig, before lie e:nin 
to the end, of liis own sti'ry. ^‘ou 
never know, for cxamjilf, in Edg;»’ 

Iluntiy, whether-an IrishuKiu 

whose name we forget—:i princi]>:d 
character, is, or is nof, a murderer- 
Brown, himself, seems never to haw 
made up his own mind on that }h»i5Vi 
S o—in Wieland—you never kinv. 
whether Brown is. <»r is not, in (*ar- 
nest—w'hetlier'\rk’i inti wu^. oi wa* 
not, s\i})eniaturally made away witl' 
So—in Ormond—who ?rf7.“ th.' sorrel 
witness?—to what pui'}) 0 ‘-(. r—Wli.il 

a miserable catastrophe it is-(^uiU 

euougli to make anybody sick of pu¬ 
ling explanations.—Now, alljthis ui\ s- 
tery is w'cil enouLii. when }ou undei- 
stand the aulhoi’s (ulndhtu Byio^ 
leaves a broken ehavn—for us to 
hv—when liis ( o^t-air is ‘:ore. "Wi 
that ho scorns to ox]»k.;n. Pyior 
ks mystorious—Brown on?; 
ine. AVlur:*—Brov n nuflei- 
t:ikes to c'iplaiii : and 1‘aiis. Ilrnwi* 
might have retUH'd as Bynjn did, , 
should have'liked him, it he liad, :d 
tile better for it; as we do ItyrtM- 
But ive shall never forgi\e liiiu, ov 
any otlier man, dead or aiive, wh 
skulks out of any undertaking, will' 
nn iiir—as if not he, hut ollur peoj's 

arc t<» he pitied--We iuive mir i'yt 

on a eas('j in point; but—no uiatu'r 
now. 

Brown wanted material. What lit¬ 
tle he ionnd, though it had all tlu 
tenuity of pure gold, lie drew out, hv 
one contrivance and aiiotlicr, till it dis¬ 
appeared in his own Iiands. So loii., 
as it would bear its own wciglit. In- 
would never let go of it; and, wlu ii 
it broke—he would leave off spinning, 
for a ume, as if Ins heart hud broken 
witli it. lie would seem to have aU 
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ways taken up a new piece before he 
had thrown off the old one (we do not 
mean that Old One^ whom it is ra¬ 
ther difficult for any author to throw 
off, after he has once given himself 
up to, the harlotry of the imagina¬ 
tion)—to have clung, always, to one 
or two favourite ideas—the Ventrilo¬ 
quist—and the yellow fever-as if 

ttiey were his ncst-oggs: one might 
have written, witli as much propriety, 
at the end of any story that he ever 
wrote, OB in almost any part of it— 
after the fashion of Magazines— to 
BE coNTiNuasD/' Thisgrcw, of couTse, 
out of a system which prevailed, then 
—and is now taking a new shape in 
the twopenny publication of costly 
works, by the number. He was a story¬ 
teller by profession. Like ****** 
He knew, very well—us did Hajji Ba¬ 
ba—tiiat nobody will pay for a joke, 
if he can help it; that, lunging point 
foremost, with an epigram—is like 
running liilt first with a small sword ; 
that no man likes working for a dead 
horse ; that, if you want your pay for 
a fat story, you must go round with 
your hat, before you have come to the 
knob. He was .1 magazine writer; and 
rather 'cute. There was no stealing 
M» bait. If you nibbled, you were in, 
for the whole—like a woman in love— 
hook, trap, and all. Money-lenders; 
gamblers; and subscribers to a story. 
—which is to he continued" nobody 
knows how long, are all in the same 
pickle. They must lend moreplay 
higher; and shell out, again—or all 
that has been done, goes for nothing. 
You must have the last part of a sto¬ 
ry—or the first, is of no use to you: 
(this very article, now, is a pretty il¬ 
lustration)— our author knew this. 
He never let go of more than one end 
of a story, at a time—even when he 
had sold out. It is amusing to see how 
entirely he would forget where his 
own traps lay—while he was forging 
bait; hU own hooks, while he was 
counterfeiting the flies. The curious 
box—broken to pieces, at night, so 
mysteriously (in the Sleep Walker) 
is in point. We could cite fifty more 
cases. The secret witness is hard¬ 
ly anything else, but a simflar box 
—knocked apart, in a mysterious 
manner—the Lord knows wherefore. 
So with Wi ELAND : III every case, 
'you leave off, in a tease—a sort of un¬ 
comfortable, fidgetdng, angry perplex¬ 
ity—ashamed of the concern, that you 
Vox. XVL 


have shewn—and quite in a huff with 
him—^very much as if you had been 
running yourself to death—in a hot 
wind—after a catastrophe—with the 
tail soaped. 

Yet, our conclusion resecting 
Charles Bhockden Brown, is this. 
I-Ie was the Godwin of America. Had 
he lived here—or anywhere, but in 
America—he would have been one of 
the most capital story-tellers—in a 
serious way, that ever lived. As it is, 
there is no one story of his, which 
will be remembered or read, after his 
countrymen shall have done justice to 
the genius thatjs really among them. 
They have enough of it—and of the 
right sort—if they will only give it 
fair play. Let them remember that 
no man will be great, unless he work 
hard; that no man will work hard, 
unless he is obliged—and that those 
who do so work, cannot afford to work 
for nothing, and find themselves. It 
would be well for his countrymen to 
profit by—^not imitate—we despise 
iniitation even of what is excellent— 
it would be well for them to profit by 
his example- We want once more, 
before wc die, to look upon the face of 
a real North American. God send 
that we may! 

Brown's personal appearance was 
remarkable. He was a tall man— 
with a powerful frame—and little or 
no flesh. It was impossible to pass him, 
in the street, without stopping to look 
at him. His ]mle, sallow, strange com¬ 
plexion ; straight black hair—“ black 
as deaththe melancholy, broken¬ 
hearted look of his eyes; his ^together 
extraordinary face—if seen once, was 
never to be forgotte.i. He would be 
met, week after week—month after 
month—before he died, walking to 
and fro, in some unfrequented Street 
of his native town, for hours and hours 
together—generally at a retj early 
time in the morning—^lost in thought, 
and looking like a ^ip-wrecked man. 
Nobody knew him—nobody cared for 
him—(till WE took up his cause)—^he 
was only an authoiwyet, when we 
have described him, everybody in Phi¬ 
ladelphia will recollect him. After 
having walked, in this way, for seve¬ 
ral hours, he would return to his de¬ 
solate, miserable, wretched family, and 
fall to writing, as if he had not ano¬ 
ther hour to live. We do not know 
his age—^nor the time of his deaths 
precisely. But it must have been about 

,.1I 
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1815—and he was not far from 35. 
He went o£P in a lingering consnmp* 
tion, with a broken heart—and a spi¬ 
rit absolutely crushed. 

I saw him, said Mr SuLf.Y, the 
painter^ whom we have given a sketch 
of, in our August number—I saw him, 
a little time before his deatlii 1 had 
never known him—^never heard of him 
“never read any of his works. He was 
in a deep decline. It was in the month 
of November—our Indian summer— 
when the air is in 11 of smoko. Passing 
a window, one day—I was caught by 
the sight of a man—with a remark¬ 
able physiognomy—writing, at a ta¬ 
bic, in a dark room. The sun slione 
directly upon his head. I never shall 
forget it. The dead leaves were fall¬ 
ing, then—it was Charles Brockden 
Brown. 

Irving, in his Tai-es,” has pur¬ 
loined a head, and a scene, from Brown 
—probably, without knowing it; as 
Brown purloined from Godwin—^if so 
—why, 80 much the better for all par¬ 
ties, It has been the rage of late. In 
WiLLANU, there is a description of a 
murderer’s face, appearing in a de¬ 
serted house—at nignt. Irving makes 
direct use of this head, in the negro, 
looking over the rock; and, indirectly, 
in his account of the picture, which, 
in its frightful distinctness, is not only 
very like Brown, but wholly unlike 
Irving. Yet, what are we to expect 
of a “ traveller” who does not even 
pretend to know his own property; 
whose trunk,” as he says himself, 
is full only of odds and enus—belong- 
ing to otnor people? (Tooffroy used 
once, to remind us, in his veneration 
for the antique, of the man who had 
an old jack-ktiife, udiich he held iii 
mch veneration—that, in progress of 
time, he put—first a handle to it— 
and then a blade; Now, he reminds 
us of a very dear friend, who com¬ 
plains, that ne never says a good thing, 
but he is in doubt, immediately, about 
its being his own; is always fancying 
that be must have read it, or seen it, 
or heard of it, before—and what is 
harder yet—'he says, whenever I 
w'hisper the thing, to my particular 
friends—they always appear to think 
so, too.” It w a deplorable case, to be 
sure, iilore of Irving, however, in due 
seoaon ; and yet we cannot give him 
^KO-by, without a question or two. 

Is A devilish good fellow after 
all, in the genteel-comedy way; and, 


sometimes, in broad quiet humour, as 
we mean to shew, after our own fa¬ 
shion, by and by. But—^but—if wc 
are not mistaken, he wrote a very fine 
thing, about Mr T. CAMrsEti., in 
America—by way of introduction to 
Mr C.'s poetry. Mr L then ciine over 
the water; or, as they say on t'other 
side—came out”—and Mr C. wrote 
some very pretty thing—in London— 
about Air I., of course. Air I- then 
wrote a paper or two—could lie do 
less?—for the Ni, w Monthj.v. But— 
now, we are coining to it—aqd if it 
he true, it is too bad—we speak only 
from hearsay, not having seen the 
New Monthly of late; they do say 
that a certain “^owifipcriodical,” which 
Geoffrey had been told about, or heard 
of, but had never seen—as containing 
a certain story, in print,” which 
Geoffrey himself tells, and, they do 
say, spoils in telling— is the Nkw 
Monthly Magazine itself, edited 
by Mr T. Campbell himself. If so, 
what a predicament! how very un¬ 
comfortable for some folks! 

But let us finish with Brown. 
Irving is not alone under this charge 
of purloining from him—his face and 
eyes.—There are Neal and Cooper 
—both of them have st(den his cata¬ 
mounts, and played the devil with his 
Indians. Neal, however, is content 
with catching the idea ”—and work¬ 
ing it up, till it scratches his own dn- 
gers. But Cooper—so far as he can— 
steals the broom ready made! Neal is 
altogether too much of a poet. lie 
overdoes everything—pumps theliglit- 
ning into you. till he is out of breath, 
and you, in a blaze.—In his lucid in¬ 
tervals, he appears to be a very sensi¬ 
ble fellow; but, in his paroxysms— 
there is not a page of his, tnat wouldn't 
take fire, in a nigh wind. He writes 
volume after volume, to the tune of 
three or four a-month; hardly one of 
which it is possible to read turougli: 
and yet, we could hardly open at a 
passage,without finding some evidence 
of extraordinary power—prodigious 
energy—or acute thinking. He is, un¬ 
deniably, the most original writer, that 
America has produced—thinks him¬ 
self the cleverest fellow in America— 
and docs not scruple to say so.—He is 
in Europe now. 

So, with Cooper. The only cata¬ 
mount, that ever he ventured upon, 
was a tame one, which had escaped 
out of Brown's clutches, first, with 
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liis nails paired; and out of Neal's of¬ 
fice, at last, with a bell on.—However 
,—all in f^ood time. We shall soon 
come to him ; aiul people wish it, 
knock up the whole tilpliabet of Ame¬ 
rican writers, sixteen to the dozen, in 
a couple of hours. 

Cakky—Mattiikw : An Irishman: 
formerly the most respectable pub¬ 
lisher in America; now retired, in fa¬ 
vour of Ins boys. He has written upon 
everything—always respectably; and, 
sometimes, with remarkable clever¬ 
ness. lie is ii laborious collector of 
facts; and a good reasoner. His 
Olive BnA^en has gone through a 
dozen or twenty editions in America. 
It was a political book, which came 
out very providentially,” and with a 
good cfFtct—just when the two great 
|)artie& of the country, were ready to 
go to loggerheads, and break up tiie 
confederacy. It is a disclosure of their 
“ faults on both sides." Another work 
of his, about Ireland, with a Latin 
tith: —which we beg leave to forget — 
is a book which might be republished 
here to advantage. It is full of histo¬ 
rical facts ; and, allowing a little for 
the superfluous Jieat of an Irishman, 
where the wrongs of his country arc 
concerned, wc would speak of it, as a 
book, which might be read, at homr^ 
with serious advantage. 

CoiTIN—a Yankee: writes under 
the title of “ the Boston Baki*/’— 
Phu'bus, as Lord Byron says—Phoe¬ 
bus, what a name !—We have seen so 
inucii of Ikis poetry, of late years, in 
the American papers, that we are half 
afraid, now, to open one,—unless our 
fingers are fire-proof:—and, whenever 
wc find a piece with liis name to it— 
we always cut it out—at arm's length 
—and put it by. It saves phosphorus: 
—and is useful in many ways, as in 
lighting segars, &c. &c. Still, how¬ 
ever—^we do confess, (rather reluc¬ 
tantly,) that we have seen some poetry 
of his, which was beautiful and sin¬ 
cere.—We don't happen to recollect 
any, now; and, if we did, would not 
quote it, believing that some of our 
own, though not counted off, will read 
better, here. So—pass him over to 
immortality. 

Coleman— Ed. New Yobk Eve¬ 
ning Post : a lawyer: a pretty cle¬ 
ver fellow, in his way : a good law re¬ 
porter—^but, in the belles htlres busi¬ 
ness, about which he is eternally gos¬ 
siping to the annoyance of everybody, 


but his own family,—in that 'arc mut¬ 
ter, as a Yankee would say, lie cuts 
thick on tb? skull, 1 guess.—Some 
twenty-five 3 cars ngo, he was dclivci- 
cd of half a pair of twins—and is do¬ 
ing well, yet; although the other half 
has never appeared.—Mr Jefferson, 
himself, was the father—and the mid¬ 
wife. Tlkc half that was born, is a 
very respectable aliair; and is chris¬ 
tened Lex Meucatoeia Americana 
—VoL. II.—We should hardly men¬ 
tion Dr C., were he not con'^ijered 
by the people of New York—rather 
high authority—in polite literature. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate, 
cither for Dr C.; the people of New 
York; or polite literature ;—^for, to 
K^jcak plainly—after the manner of 
men—(the men of old Kentuck)—his 
notions, about that 'are sort o' truck, 
arc a little of the damn'dest. 

OoMEUTES—See Drama. No such 
thing in America. One Mr White has 
written two or three; but wc have 
never seen or read them. They arc 
spoken well of-^in America. 

CooiTR—Novelist; formerly a 
midshipman in theUiiited States navy; 
wrote Precaution ; The Svy ; Tnc 
Pioneers ; and The Pilot. —Style 
without peculiarity—brilliancy, or 
force—very much improved of late: 
considerable dramaticK power ; very 
fine talents in filling up a picture;— 
imitates the great Scotch Novelist— 
not 80 much, in any one thing—as al¬ 
together: has done his best.— Pre¬ 
caution is mere newspaper btufi'.— 
—There is hardly a fine passage in it 
—with wliich our memory is afflicted. 
Th e Sr V—the most popular novel ever 
produced in that country, by a native, 
is very good—as a whole: but rather 
too full of stage-tricks and clap-traps. 
Thus, the Sp V himscH—(who is a feil- 
ure, by the way—a deacl hum—any¬ 
thing might have been u^e of him, 
after the allusion to his' father—no¬ 
thing is )— appears whenever he is 710 I 
expected—it is a pretty rule in tlie 
drama—bad in a novel: and swallows, 
among other matters, a protection, 
fpven to save his life—just when the* 
time arrives, for which it was given; 
and where nothing else can save him; 
—the disguises; the pathos; the love- 
parts ; the heroicks—are all contemp¬ 
tible. In other matters, it is a capital 
novel. PioKEEus—(observe the or¬ 
der in which these works have appear¬ 
ed—it looks well, for a young author. 
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who grows bold with success)—^ 
heavy piece of repetition in all the best 
characters: some noble scenes: and a 
pretty considerable share of lead. 
LKATHEa-STOCKiNcis ttiie—WE have 
known such a fellow.— Pilot —have 
never read it properly; style greatly 
improved—some passages quite be- 
ond Cooper—beyond our hopes of 
im, we mean. Mr C. is a man of 
sober talen t—nothing more. There 
are no fine individualities about him. 
Nobody would know a work of his, by 
the work, itself. Talk as you please 
about mannerism* Extraordinary 
power cannot conceal itself. The sta¬ 
ture of a giant cannot be hidden. 

Dance —a Yankee—a lawyer, of 
course; Editor of the Nobth Ameri¬ 


can; ruined himself—and well nigh 
damned the work, by a beautifhl arti¬ 
cle on IIazlitt’s Poets, (1819)—. 
Evehett followed him, in the office 
—a bad one—little pay, and hard 
work;—one gets more kicks than cop¬ 
pers, in it. Dance is pure, and sound 
—uncommon genius—very lazy —very 
—hangs fire—is timid; and, when he 
has a chance for a dead shot, shuts the 
wrong eye : wrote the Idle Man ; a 
sleepy, strong, quiet, indolent paper- 
He has written, altogether, in many 
years, about as much as he should 
have written, with his ability, in one 
month. Like Bryant, heitw7/"carve 
heads upon cherry-stones"—simple¬ 
tons—who cares for the otto of prose ? 

X. Y. Z. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH BRASRRlDOE.^ 

Quacks put forth bills; Jockpuddings make harangues; 
And thief at Tyburn tallu before he hangs.” 

Oh, this vridng and reading!” 


It is a terrible thing, to be sure, for 
the peace and quietness of a neighbour- 
hooa, when a gentleman, who has lived 
fifty years in it, makes up his mind to 
tell all that he knows about every¬ 
body. Friend or foe, such a rogue 
secs no distinction of persons. Saint or 
sinner, your only hope is never having 
seen him in all your lifb. Whether 
ou have fired hla house, or cajoled 
is cookmaid—^married his niece, or 
stood godfather to his son Jacky—so 
that he does but l^now your name,— 
even though he can't spell it,—the lo¬ 
quacious tme-spinner will have a touch 
at you. 

But the Buffering of the few is the 
gain of the many. He who inhabits at 
No. 9B, in Fleet Street, can hardly 
write two hundred pages about what 
happens from No. 1 to No. 97; about 
the wort, for instance, that appeared, 
in the year of the comet, upon the top 
of Mrs Tickletoby's nose—or the com 
that was cut every Wednesday, all the 
war,upon Sir John Go-by-the-ground's 
. great toe, without adding something 
entertainment of the pleasant 
4hB[hy, who are always ready to laugh, 
1^3 don't much care whom, or what, 


they laugh at. It was well said by a 
great philosopher^ (Dr Colqnhoun, or 
some such other “ learned Theban,") 
that one half the world might burst 
in ignorance," for all it knows about 
the affairs and arrangements of the 
other. Some curious people, perhaps, 
were au fait in the details of Dyot 
Street. Here and there one might 
have a guess as to those of Bond Street; 
but who, until the appearance of friend 
Brasbridge's octavo, knew anything 
about Ciieapside, or Ludgatc-llill ? 
The Mayor of Garratt used to pass for 
a good, pleasant farce; but who took 
it tor a piece of veritable biography ? 
We laughed, all of us, about the 
Nightingale Club," and the party 
at the Nag's Head in the Poultry 
but who ever giiesseil that " Major 
Molasses," or “ Master Muzzel,” had 
a being independent of Samuel Rus¬ 
sell, or Ro^rt WOliam Elliston } 
When the world heard of ** The De¬ 
puty's" being “ knocked down” for a 
“ song," did it ever susixict that the 
joyous strain was actually elicited.^ 
or, when the glass of “ salt and wa¬ 
ter” was called for,—we put this to so¬ 
ciety at large,—did anybody ever sup- 


* Memoirs of Joseph Brasbridge, written in his BOth year. 1 vol. octavo. ^ Printed for 
the adilior, and sold by Simpkin and MarshulL 
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pose that) under such circumstances^ 
actual deglutition ever took place P 
Why, in plain candour, we our¬ 
selves, who know everything, knew 
nothing about haberdashers, walking- 
stick traders, and brace-makers. We 
were free, in our youth, of the straw- 
bonnet shops, and knew a trifle of the 
millinery but we have walked 
along the Strand for weeks t«^ether, 
{fjua the hosiers,) in a state of the 
most unsatibfuctory uninformation. 
There was an open shop to be seen, 
and a counter, and a wigsby, and 
sometimes a wife (behind the counter) 
every morning. And there was the 
same shop shut up, and the wigsby 
and wife no longer behind the counter, 
every evening. 

But we fancied, and dreamed, and 
speculated, over, and over, and over 
again, about what could be acted in 
the region beyond the shop"—in 
the kitchen, the garret, the scullery, 
the beer-cellar, or the best bed-room ! 
How was it (this was a point we ne¬ 
ver could resolve) that people who 
snipped ribbon came to be “ lord- 
mayors” and “ aldennen ?”—Cheese¬ 
mongers !—of what material, and how 
constructed ?—their instincts, habits, 
length of life, disorders }—The rare, 
how continued ?—Oviparous, or vivi¬ 
parous ?—We shall actually make up 
our minds to fill up this hiatus in, the 
Encyclopedic information. To take 
a particular specimen, (say of the 
“ mercer,and pursue it through 
all its revolutions and gradations.— 
Dicky !’*—Sprinkle the front in a 
minute, sir.”—Shew you your silk in a 
minute, miss .”—My name is Twid- 
dletape, ma'am!”—This w*ent direct to 
the “ Common Council,” the “ Shrie¬ 
valty,” and the “ Mansion House.” 
But then, that irregularity in theepe- 
cies puzzled us; the commencem eii * not 
as 'prentice,” but as errand boy!” 
and the passage thence, first to por¬ 
ter,” then to clerkand so, by a 
kind of back-stairs promotion, to the 
heights of state and dignity. In short, 
the very truth is—two, that wre li¬ 
ving men,” and button-maker|) had 


already, in defiance of laws and iron 
toffihs, been turned inside out. We 
were farther, in our philosophic fury, 
meditating cxptTiniMits upon the li¬ 
ving linen, or oihtr draper; am) had 
actually given orders about kidnap¬ 
ping an old gentleman who keeps a 
stocking-shop just east of Temple- 
Bar,* that ive might take a peep at his 
internals for the benefit of his coun- 
try, when, by the grace of God, to 
spare us this painful task, up starts 
Mr Joseph Brasbndge, ci^dcvatit sil¬ 
versmith of Fleet Street; and, after 
living in the bowels of St Bride’s pa¬ 
rish for fifty years, quits his “ prison 
house,” and sits down to expose the 
secrets of it. 

Oh! (once more) this vmting 
and reading 1” It debauches all ranks 
and all intellects. Here is a gentleman 
now lives to the ripe age of eighty, and 
yet must twaddle in boards” before 
he dies. Example, villainous exam¬ 
ple ! He reads the London Magazine 
—we know he does—it could never be 
else.—But, to the purpose. 

Sweet,” says the poet, are the 
uses of adversity 1" ay, and very strange 
they are sometimes too; for sorrow, 
in more than one sense, may make a 
man a sad dog!” and even so U was 
with our friend Brasbridge, who, had 
he never been grievous, as be tells 
us, would never have b^n gay. He 
starts in business ”—** towws the 
end of the year 1770,” with every dan¬ 
ger of becoming a sober, careftil trades¬ 
man. The di^ty of constable seems 
to wait upon him; and that of church¬ 
warden one does not see Imw he can 
escape. 

But fate relents; he may not be ob¬ 
scure. A domestic grief—“ Dry sor¬ 
row drinks our blood!” and wlxat can 
we do but drink negus in return ? Our 
friend musters his manhood, blows 
his nose, damns the gravy spoons, and 
sends ‘‘ Dr.” and Crt” to the devil ; 
takes to " the Pewter Platter,” and 
the Cheshire Cheese,” and posterity 
marks him for its own.t 
But the first of the glories which our 
author records, and of which pars 


• All our friends will know this shop; there arc hats sold in it, as wdl as night-caps; 
and we recollect the same four beavers in the wmdow ever since the riots in 17^0. We 
said that the house was east of Temple-Bar, to mislead public curiosity; but in reality 
it is just west. 

*)* ** posterity marks him !”^Flat Munster.—C. N* 
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magm lie himself was uiidoubtcdIy> 
ip we glory of the Ilighilyer Club/' 
which was held at the “ Turf Coffee 
House,” and of which eyery meinbcr, 
if he did not reach to the ‘‘ top of the 
tree,” seems to have done his best to 
do it. There was Mr Tattersall, the 
grandfather of the present sporting 
character—beloved by all who knew 
him.” Whitfield, the comedian— 
with only one weakness,” his at-- 
tachment to the letters T. B./* which 
stood for “ T'other bottle.” Then 
there was Mr Colburn of the Trea¬ 
sury/' “ whose very look inspired 
cheerfulness and good humour,” “ Bob 
Tetherington”—(Ah! Fort was a liquor 
then !)—“ as merry a fellow as ever 
sat in a chair/' and Owen^ the con¬ 
fectioner." who used to write songs, 
and sing tlicm !”—James Smith— 
egad, Theodore Hook, would never 
have got three bars together outagainst 
him. 

This shining .character, we learn 
with horror, (page 16 only,) was on 
the point of being lost to good com¬ 
pany for ever. Coming from Margate 
by the “ Hoy,” and after reaching all 
die way to Blackfriars Bridge in safe¬ 
ty, he mistakes the platform “ for the 
stairs," and is on the {wint of tum¬ 
bling into the water. lliis consumma- 
don, however, is happily frustrated by 
the energy of Mr Brasbridge himself, 
who ^Is out” at the critical mo¬ 
ment, and he of the comfits is pre¬ 
served. Upon therecolleciion of which 
achievement, our friend's horJiommic 
seems to expand ; and he overffows at 
once with several anecdotes to prove 
that benevolent actions” always 
bring their own reward.” 

Of this truth (says he) I will give 
an instance or two, directly, though 
only in trifling matters, that happened 
to myself.— 

I was going into the pit of Drury- 
lane theatre, and chanced to arrive at 
the door at the very same moment 
with the late Mr Chucot and his son. 
He hud just had his pocket picked of 
all the money he had about him. The 
door-keeper would not admit him 
without he would leave his watch as 
a deposit 1 begged him to permit me 
to pay six shillings for him and his 
he desired to know where he 
rqmy me. ‘ Never mind that, 
replied: ^ when I meet you, I 
r^ask you for the money/ llcwould^ 
ttot, however, accept my offer, with¬ 


out receiving my address; 1 Uici clore 
gave him it, at 98, Fleet Street. Tiio 
next day he brought me the six shil¬ 
lings, and the day following he cuiiio 
again, and gave me au order for plate 
to the amount of forty or fifty pounds, 
which I declined; remarking, at the 
same time, that be was the most grate¬ 
ful man 1 had ever met with, to think 
of repaying so trifling a civility in so 
munificent a manner; and that it al¬ 
most seemed as if, in offering it, 1 had 
an insiglit into his disposition, and 
wished to give myself a claim on bis 
kindness, and lead him to buy whut 
be might not want. He assured mo 
that he was actually intending to make 
the purchase, and merely gave me the 
preference in laying out the money; 
and this preference he continued to 
shew me to the end of his life, always 
taking every opportunity to serve me.” 

This is not an unnatural incident, 
and it is told with some garrulous 
naivetL 

The next instance of an act of 
courtesy being repaid a hundred-fold 
to rne, originated in an incident which 
some might have fretted over, but 
wliich I was wise enough to make the 
best of, at the moment it happened. 
One day, when my journeyman was 
left alone in the shop, a person, ac¬ 
companied by a boy, came into it for 
a pair of pinchbeck sleeve-buttons, 
sold at that time for eighteen-pence or 
two shillings a-pair. When 1 returned 
home, I saw that the gloss cases which 
contained a quantity of gold buttons 
and trinkets, hud been cleared of all 
their contents, even to the cotton that 
they lay upon. I asked the young man 
if the shop had been robbed ?—till 
that moment he had not ^rceived the 
loss; but he then immediately recol¬ 
lected the man who had come in for 
the^uttons ; and, convinced that he 
was a party concerned, was going to 
run after him. I would not, however, 
let him do so, but told him that we 
would have nothing more to do witli 
that branch of the trade, and that I 
felt myself much obliged to the man 
for during me ofmy old stock. Short¬ 
ly afterwards, a gentleman came in to 
]>urchase a pair of sleeve-buttons, ha¬ 
ving lost one of his own in the street : 
1 told him I had given up selling them, 
but that he was welcome to take a pair 
if he would accept them. He said he 
wanted two pair. I told him he was 
welcome to ten, if he liked them, lie 
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acconiingly took two pair, expressed 
his thanks, and departed. — Some 
months after, he came again, with a 
very elegant woman, who was, I found, 
his wife. He asked me if 1 recollected 
liim; 1 told him 1 certainly had had 
the honour of seeing him in my shop 
before, but I could not recollect prc-* 
cisely when. He then reminded me of 
Uie sleeve-buttons, and added, ^ Since 
that time, sir, 1 have had the misfor¬ 
tune to have my house burnt down; 
but why should I call it a misfortune, 
since at least it affords me an oppor¬ 
tunity of shewing ray gratitude: I 
have brought my wife. Lady Cathe¬ 
rine Stanhope, here, to give you an 
order for plate, feeling assured that 
you will use her well/" 

Tins matter can hardly take rank, 
we are afraid, under the head of “ be¬ 
nevolence but the next is one which 
docs our silversmith honour. 

One instance farther only I will 
relate, and that more to recommend 
forbearance and lenity of judgment to 
tradesmen, who may find themselves 
similarly situated with myself, than 
to draw attention to my own behaviour. 
An elegant woman came into the shop 
one day, and asked to look at some 
trinkets. She did not find the sort she 
particularly wanted; but when she 
left the shop, 1 miss^ a valuable one, 
which myjourneyman was certain she 
must have taken. I was of liis opinion • 
with respect to the fact, but I was not 
Ices certain that it was unconsciously; 
and, at any rate, I resolWd that she 
should never hear any more about it 
frem me. Just as 1 was saying so to 
myjourneyman, the lady herself came 
back in the utmost agitation. She had 
discovered the trinket hanging to the 
lace of her cloak, which hacl most pro¬ 
bably caught it up whilst she was 
stooping over the case to examine the 
articles. I told her, that, though 1 bad 
not the honour of knowing her, yet 
her countenance and manners suffi¬ 
ciently convinced me, that any action 
that might have appeared wrong in 
her must be purely the effect of acci¬ 
dent." 

We now leave the H^hflyer” 
Club, for the “ Christopher," at Eton, 
to which house our historian rides on 
a Sunday, to go out with the King’s 
stag-hounds on Monday. A man who 
hunts will have to buy horses; and a 
man who has to buy horses will bo 


taken in. This happens to Mr Bras- 
bridge, who tries a cause against n 
dealer before Mr Justice Mansfield. 
His lordship’s judgment, in matters 
pertaining to the stable, is treated ra¬ 
ther irreverentlv; but (with your bi(K* 
graphor) all Is fish that comes to net— 
if a judge had ordered our author to 
be driven in the trcad-inill, as he went 
round, he would have told an aneo 
dote about him. 

Lord Mansfield was very desirous 
of long life, and, whenever he had old 
men to examine, he generally asked 
them what their habits of living had 
been. To thiar interrogatory an aged 
person replied, that he had never been 
drunk in his life. ^ See, gentlemen,’ 
said his lordship, turning to the young¬ 
er barristers, ^ what temperance will 
do.' The next, of equally venerable 
appearance, gave a very different ac¬ 
count of himself; he had not gone to 
bed sober one night for fifty years. 
^-Sec, my lord,' said the young barris¬ 
ters, * what a cheerful glass will do.' 

‘ Well, gentlemen/ replie<l hia lord¬ 
ship, ‘ it only proves, that some sorts 
of timber keep better when they are 
wet, and others when they are dry/ " 

This is not quite a first-rate joke ; 
but, in public assemblies, a little wit 
goes a long way. 

At the Christopher,” at “ Eton/' 
as at the “ Highflyer” Club, we meet 
a goodly company. There is Mr 
Ramsbottom," the brewer and dis¬ 
tiller/' who takes a most astonishing 
leap over a new staked hedge. Ho¬ 
nest Tom Pope," the Etonian book¬ 
seller,” of whom there was “ an admi¬ 
rable portrait at Stationers' Hall.” The 
same worthies appertain too, it ap¬ 
pears, to a ** card club," at the “ Crown 
and Uollfl, Chancery Lone /' which 
is commemorated by an incident more 
tragic than those hitherto related. 

Another member of this club was 
a Mr Russell, a very steady gentle¬ 
manly man, who never could be pre¬ 
vailed upon to bet half-a-crown, and 
et he finally ruined himself by gam- 
ling. A country gentleman came to 
lodge with him whilst the lottery was 
drawing; he brought a good round 
sum of money with him, and took 
back three times as much. His way 
of making it was by insuring a certain 
number of tickets in the lottery, and, 
if they did not come up by a particu¬ 
lar day, his insurance money was dou- 
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bled or trebled; the uext year he came 
again, and by representing bis scheme 
as absolutely certain of success, poor 
Russell was induced to join him. For¬ 
tune, however, frowned upon the part¬ 
nership ; they 'lost everything; the 
projector cut his throat; but Russell 
Bold a reversionary interest he had in 
an estate to make up bis losses^ and 
ventured into the field once more with 
a person of the name of G—, who had 
been his shopman. They laid a scheme 
for gaining in liondon the earliest in¬ 
telligence of the state of the lottery in 
Dublin, by meuns of G—, who was a 
light weight and a good horseman, 
lie went over to Dublin, and waited 
for the <lrawing of the first slip: as 
soon as that was drawn lie set off; and 
the tide happening to suit, he got on 
to Chester, where his horse was wait¬ 
ing for him ; relays were planted on 
the road; he galloped ofiT to London, 
and arrived there a day and a half be¬ 
fore the express could reach it, on ac¬ 
count of liaving to wait till the day’s 
drawing was closed, as well as from 
the extraordinary speed G— had used. 
He and Russell had not, however, 
money enough between them to insure 
a sufficient number of undrawn tickets 
to mix with the others. Of course, 
suspicion was awakened, detection 
took place, and the office would only 
return them what they had actually 
paid.” 

Eventually, poor Russell, in his 
turn, commits suicide; and this car¬ 
ries our author to “ the Globe, in Fleet 
Street,” which, conjointly with a six¬ 
penny card club, held at the “ Queen’s 
Anns, in St Paul’s Churchyard," give 
rise to a great variety of interesting 
reminiscences. There is much chuck* 
ling over a ** Mr Goodwin, of St Paul’s 
Churchyard, a woollen-draper, whose 
constant salutation, when he first came 
down stairs in the morning, was, to 
his shop, in these words, ^ mor¬ 
row, Mr Shop; you'll take care of 
me, Mr Shop, and I’ll take care of 
you.*" 

Mr Curtis, a respectable stationer, 
who, from very small beginnings, left 
his son ninety thousand pounds in one 
line, besides an estate of near three hun¬ 
dred a-year," is also referred to in 
terms of high respect. 

And the Reverend Doctor Cozens, 
an elegant writer,” and “ admired 
preacher/’in his day, (who assisted 


Mr Brasbridge in drawing up his ad¬ 
vertisements,) shews an acquaintance 
with the science of quackery, which, 
if he had but been a doctor of medi¬ 
cine, would have made him the great¬ 
est man in the world. 

Page 50 drops us for a moment into 
." The Free and Easy tinder the Rose;” 
founded sixty years since, at the 
sign of the Queen's Anns,” still in St 
Paul's Churchyard. 

This house was originally kept by 
Bates, who was never so happy as 
when standing behind a chair with ii 
napkin under his arm; but, arriving 
at the dignity of Alderman, tucking 
in the calipash and calipee himself, 
instead of handing it round to the com¬ 
pany, soon did his business.” 

Anon, too, we get a pleasant allu¬ 
sion to another house—the Spread 
Eagle in the Strand/* famous for the 
resort of young men after the theatre; 
of which the landlord (honest soul!) 
used facetiously to observe, “ that his 
was a very uncommon set of custom¬ 
ers, for what with lianging, drown¬ 
ing, and' natural deaths, he bad a 
change every six months.” 

But all this was about the time of 
the French Revolution; and even the 
discussions at The Free and Easy 
under the Rose” lapse now and then 
into a sort of poRtical tendency. 

A member named Darwin,” who 
is accounted not so wise quite os King 
Solomon, brings an iiifiaminatory pa¬ 
per one evening into the room, enti¬ 
tled, The Farce of the Guillotine, 
with the Kind’s head in a basket.” 
Our author, however, whose public 
opinions, it is only justice to say, seem 
always to have been of the most or¬ 
thodox description, rings the bell,” 
and desires tlie waiter to “ go for the 
city marshal.” At this terrible name 
only, sedition becomes aghast; Mr 
Darwin makes a precipitate retreat 
with the King’s head, basket and all; 
and is content to mulct himself in a 
dinner for six,” by way of being re¬ 
conciled to the society. 

The same Darwin “ was very inti¬ 
mate with Mr Figgins, a wax-chandlcr 
in the Poultry, who was also a mem¬ 
ber of the ' Free and Easy.’ They al¬ 
most always entered the room toge¬ 
ther, and, iVom the inseparable nature 
of their friendship, I gave them the 
names of Liver and Gizzard; and they 
were ever afterwards called the Liver 
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«nd Gizzard of the Common Council. 
Mr Fi^ns had aflerwarda the honour 
of receiving knighthood from the fair 
hand of Miss Boydell, when her uncle, 
that worthy patron of the arts, was 
the Lord Mayor, and she officiated as 
Lady Mayoress. She called him up to 
her, and said, ‘ Now, Mr Figgins, I 
will knight youand, giving him a 
smart rap with her fan over his head, 
which would have very safely home a 
blow from a much heavier weapon, 
ahe said,' Rise up. Sir Benjaminall 
the company laughed heartily, and Sir 
Benjamin retain^ his tide among his 
acquaintance ever after.” 

This is a charming little sovvemr ; 
and cannot fail to be agreeable to aU 
the parties mentioned. Mr Figgins 
is the gentleman who stated some¬ 
where, that red herrings were caught 
in the Red sea. 

But the dcuco k in these politics 
when they get into the Free and £asys. 
Friend Brasbridge, though he is on 
the right side, becomes almost as im¬ 
pertinent, sometimes, as if he were in 
the wrong. A certain Mr Lothroi, a 
Frenchman, gets into -the club, who 
appears to Mr Brasbridge to be a “very 
suspicious character”—he “ strongly 
suspects” him of being in England, 

without a proper licence." Under 
tiiese circumstances, he does what he 
thinks his “ duty,” and what most of 
his neighbours seem to think rather 
officious; he sends in earnest for the 
“ city marshal” this time, and de¬ 
livers up Monsieur to be taken before 
the Lord Mayor. Mr Lothroi gives 
a satisfactory account of himself at 
the mansion-house, and is discharged, 
(whidi is not exactly the sort of ter¬ 
mination which one man who has 
hrouglit a charge against another de¬ 
sires.^ 

A little disposition to be Monsieur 
de Trop in people’s affairs, does seem, 
however, to form part of our worthy 
citizen’s character. He has a cousin 
—one “ Mrs Lewis,” a lady of some 
property, who takes a fancy (but 
third persons must be interfenng) to 
an honest gentleman of no property at 
aU. 

Th.e case," to tell it in Mr Bras- 
bridge’s own words, was this— 

“ I was informed by a person, who 
had in fact introduced the parties to 
rach other, that my good cousin was 
in danger of making a match with a 
man every way very much her infe- 
Voa. xvn. 


rior. I immediately set off for Bath, 
and bolted in upon the parties, who were 
sitting in the comfortable enjoyment of 
a 1eie~a^te1e. I stated very roundly the 
business I had come about j the gen¬ 
tleman stormed and blustered, the 
lady trembled and began to weep; 
but, however, she had prudence enough 
left, to think that it was better to re¬ 
main in a state of widowhood, than to 
make a match such as I shewed her 
this was likely to prove. Had the 
gentleman been from a sister king¬ 
dom, I miglit have cxj^ected a bullet 
in my thorax for my interference.” 

This, perhaps, might have happen¬ 
ed. 

If I had been colled out, I should 
hwre chosen little Deputy Harding for 
my second, because, if a tree had been 
near, he could have sheltered himself 
behind it. Happily for us both, how¬ 
ever, no satisfaction was dem^indcd, 
except defraying the lawyer's bill, for 
drawing up the writings, and tlie 
coachmaker's, for erasing the widow’i 
lozenge, and quartering her arms with 
those of her intended bridegroom up¬ 
on the carriage: the liveries were also 
to be paid for, and the expenses of 
sundry excursions into the country, 
and parties of pleasure, in which the 
enamoured couple had probably form¬ 
ed their plans of future felicity- The 
sum total of all these dam^es, the 
wear and tear of hearts not included, 
was sixty pounds; and, this being 
settled, I bore the lady off in triumph, 
the next day, to London.” 

This merciless meddler not only 
takes away the poor woman's hus¬ 
band, but makes her pay for a great 
supper. She marries somebody else, 
however, (out of spite,) within four 
years after. 

We slept the first night at Hun- 
gerford; iny poor dear cousin decla¬ 
red she had no appetite fbr any sup¬ 
per ; the deputy, therefore, content^ 
himself with ordering a mutton-chop, 
but when I came in, I desired the 
landlord to bring his hill of fare, from 
which I selected, in addition, a couple 
of chickens, some sausages, and a tart. 
^ And, pray, who is to pay for all this?’ 
inquired mpr cousin, who was always 
an economist, or else she would not 
have amas^d such a fortune as to make 
jibr worth looking after, mind that, 
reader .—* You, to be sure,’ I replied; 

‘ who else ought ? Have I not'left my 
shop, and run away a hundred mileS' 
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from it, aU Ibr jour «nd to look by one of the ingeniouft deception! 

too cotnmon in modern trade, con-* 
trives to interweave the word iate after 
his own name in the curve of the B 
in Brasbridge, bo that to the passer¬ 
by it appeared as if we were in ami* 
cable union of interests; many of my 
customers frequented the shop as usual, 
imagining that they were serving me 
under the firm of Smith and Braa- 
bridge.” 

This angers Mr Brasbridge, who, 
in the meantime, had taken a house 
next door; and a battle accordingly 
takes place. 

“ After my name had been up in 
this doubtful conjunction with Smith 
for about five years, the house wasro 
painted; and I, thinking I had a right 
to use my own name as I pleased, beg¬ 
ged leave to run up the painter's lad¬ 
der, when he descended, and efface it 
with a broom.” 

Next day, Mr Smith gets thenamo 
repainted as conspicuously as possi¬ 
ble ; and sends the painter to Mr Dras- 
bridge with his bill for the job. 

“ On my refusing to pay it, he 
summoned me to the Court of Con¬ 
science; and told the commissioners 
that my name ' stunk' in the parish of 
St Brides.” 

The commissioners remark, (ac¬ 
cording to our friend,) that “ Mr 
Smi^ himself seems very fond of 
' stinking fishand advise him to go 
home to nis drop and ^ mend his man¬ 
ners.* ” 

A fire then happens at the next 
door” to our friend—not next door at 
MrSmith's,butnextdl>or (weiike to be 
accurate) the other way. Mr Walker, 
upon this, a sugar-baker, who had lent 
L.200 on Mr Brasbridge’s lease, sends, 
in a sort of manner, to hint that re¬ 
stitution would be agreeable. “TMs,* 
sa^ Mr Brasbridge, was what I call 
keeping an eye upon the thimble.” 
But he pays him ofi;^ os usual, with an 
anecdote— 

I remember John, (Mr Walker,) 
when he was shopman with a grocer 
and chandler in Wells Street, Bag Fair, 
for a stipend of L. 16 perannum, which 
he thought himself very happy to get. 

He died worth L.200,000, most as¬ 
suredly not gained by lending money 
on doubtful security.^' 

Again, when Mr Makepeace, of Sale 
Street, won't sell our biographer a pair 
of candlesticks, we find that he is " as 
much degenerated ftom his excellent 


after yOur interests ? 

Years gb round, however, and either 
the politics, or the nec^ty for look- 
mg after the old womatilb God knows 
It might be the stag-hunting, and the 
brandy and water; but something or 
other has induced MrBrasbridgeall this 
while, to be transferring the " carea” 
of his shop, (f. e. we presume, the con* 
^ct of it,) to his eldest « prentice,” 
The result our Teaders may imagine! 
Mr Ashforth, the prentice," has, 
himself, a taste for the Free and 
Easy.” He dresses; learns to sing a 
song; and becomes paramount, upon 
the pnve, from “ the wax-work” shop, 
down to Waithman's comer. 

His Sunday dinners at the Crown 
and Anchor cost him a guinea a-time!" 
says Mr Brasbridge, with a sigh. He 
spent twenty shillings (page 69) in 
one even ingforold Hock!"—"Hesub- 
^bed to many different assemblies; 

Mptan expensive]a(ly,andafine horse; 

had his fetters addressed, as well be* 
«me so fashionable a gentlemam To 
Willia^ Ashforth, Esq.and gave 
j card,* (this was too 

tetainly,! at MrBrasbridge's own 
Fleet Street" 

All this while, our pernicious pren¬ 
tice has the " run of the house,* and 
the « care of the cadi." Thebitffciess, 
M well it might, gets less and leGn%*o- 
fitable every day. Our friend owes 
the j^'s father « five hundred 
munds; which gives him room to 
boast that he has his master under 
L rules the roast in 

TO family—sits with his baton in the 
fflW—and takes no more notice of 
ivhtful silversmith than « of the man 
that swept the crossing," 

The history of the bankruptcy which 
follows, takes up a goOd deal of our 
book; and even the recollection of it 
^tns rather to shake the equanimity 
^ the WTiter*B temper. He takes v^ 
hement proceedings against Mr Ash- 
lorth, whose port-drinking propensi¬ 
ties, he insinuates, had consumed 
LJ600 of his money. Forty-six 
pounds, however, is only recovered; 
atttd diis looks a good deal like adiflfer- 
cnee in account. 

Hieafikir involves him too, and not 
unna tan^y, in little spates with 
TOBY whom he had thought his 
frifelKli. 

^ " Mr aniA” purchases the lease 
wHii shvit, {n, Fleet Street;) « and, 
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Either in feeling, as he is in stature 
and appearance/* 

Mr Blades, too, the glass-man, dis¬ 
pleased our author in acting as his as¬ 
signee ; accordingly it is noted, that 
'' he was brought up in an ale-house, 
by his uncle, who was the landlord of 
the White Horse, in Carnaby Market/’ 

We defend people, however, some¬ 
times. 

I must beg leave, however, to say, 
that Mr Alderman Thomas Smith did 
not go to the dogs. He left to his two 
sons and an amiable daughter the sum 
of twenty-five thousand pounds among 
them. And to prove that I think it no 
disparagement for a man to rise from 
a humble station, I will say of this 
Worthy man, (whose memory I re¬ 
spect too much wantonly to throw a 
stain upon it,) that he was originally 
servant to a gentleman in Doctors' 
Commons. He afterwards got an ex¬ 
ciseman’s place, next kept a public- 
house, then turned brandy-mcrebant, 
ran through the usual routine of civic 
honours, and finally reached the dig¬ 
nity of Lord Mayor of London/' 

Page 160, brings us to the time of 
** the riots,*' when our author carried 
arms. 

I was near Mr Kennct the liord 
Mayor, who saw the Roman Catholic 
chapel burnt; and his remark upon 
it was, ^ That's pretty well, gentle¬ 
men, for one day; I hope you will 
now go to your own homes.* Among 
the rioters, one dressed in a white 
jacket stood with a pickaxe at the door 
of Akerman, the keeper of Newgate; 
he was pretty confidently said to be 
the infiituated son of a respectable 
corn-factor; and whilst he thus main¬ 
tained the post of guard, his compa¬ 
nions set fire to the gates of Newgate. 

I went to the top of St Bride's steeple 
to see the awful spectacle of the con- 
fiagration of the Fleet prison; but the 
fiakes of fire, even at that great height, 
fell so thickly as to render the situa¬ 
tion untenable/' 

Mr Kenuetis rebukeil for his pusil¬ 
lanimity ; but be bad begun life as 
a waiter, and his manners never rose 
above his original station.” 

Mr Alderman Pugh, the dealer in 
soap, " Came to town first in the 
humble capacity of drawer and porter 
at the Hoop and Bunch of Grapes, in 
Hatton Garden. He then went to live 
with Alderman Benu> to take care of 
Lis horse and cart; and for his gootl 


conduct was admitted as under-derk 
in the counting-house; and, being a 
n^ried man, his master augmented 
his salary, i^the sum of ten pounds, 
on the hirthUr every child. He was 
afterwords taken into partnership, and 
on the death of his old master, the son 
not liking his father’s business, the 
whole of it devolved upon him,: and 
be conducted it very prosperously/' 

Return after this to politics, in the 
shape of a furious castigation of Waith- 
man the linen-draper, towards whom 
our author (as a next door neighbour 
should) seems almost to have l^n 
born with an antipathy. 

" 1 believe Mr Waitnman made bis 
first essay in 1792 at Founders' Hall, 
Lothbury, called by some, at that 
time, the cauldron of sedition: it was 
during the mayoralty of Sir James 
Sanderson. Sir James ordered half a 
dozen constables to bring the spouters 
before him; but the orators, bearing 
of their approach, held their tongues, 
^k to their heeR, and the assembly 
instantly dispersed. 

About same period that Mr 
Waithman made his debut at Fpund- 
ers’ Hall, there was a meeting of oner- 
chants, bankers, and traders, held at 
Merchant-Tailors' HalL Mr Wokh- 
man did not venture to present him¬ 
self at this meeting. He was uot at 
that time so rash as be oftavards 
proved himself, when he drew up on 
Kensington causeway to oppose the 
heroes of Waterloo. Bearing in mind 
with Falstaff, that * Discreuon is the 
better part of valour,' he would not 
even venture into Grocers’ Hall, when 
a meeting of Mr Pitt's friends was as¬ 
sembled there; but most appropriate¬ 
ly mounting a tub i i Grocers’ Auey,he 
from it harangued the gaping crowd, 
who, poor souL, unwittingly gave him 
credit for the truth of all ms aaser- 
tions.” 

After this, some ward motes arc 
held; and Mr Brasbridge puts him¬ 
self forward. 

“ At one of them, 1 had the rare 
good fortune to aba^ Mr Waithman 
himself. I demanded to have the re¬ 
solution read again. After making two 
or thfee ineffectual attempts to pro¬ 
cure silence, I succeeded in making 
myself heat^ 1 did not hon^ my 
words widi the epithets of the worthy 
or honourable gentleman, but said at 
once Uuntlv and plainly, ^ Gentle¬ 
men, I wbm to have the resolution 
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read agoin^ for the laboured haranrae 
of that person/ pointing to him, ^ haa 
put it all out of my head/ A loud 
laugh throughout th^church pro¬ 
claimed that it had UHd put out of 
the heads of all the assembly.” 

It is not, however, in the Forum 
only that our author knows how to 
distinguish himself. 


The citizens had been always in 
the habit of sweeping the refuse of 
their shops into the streets; but when 
an act of Parliament passed to make 
this punishable, I resolved to do tny 
part towards removing such a nui¬ 
sance. Accordingly, my eye being at¬ 
tracted by a heap of sweepings from 
Mr Waithman's shop, I sent the street- 
keeper to tell him, that I did not wish 
to do anything unncigbbourly, but 
that if 1 did not see them removed 
within two hours, I should call at the 
Mansion House and lay an informa¬ 
tion: My hint was elective: the rub¬ 
bish was speedily removed; and thus 
my beginning as a reformer, was, at 
least, as successful as Mr Waith- 
inan's." 

Great credit is given (page 189) to 
Alderman Hammerton, for strewing 
the streets with gravel when the late 
King went to St Paul’s, on recovery 
from his illness. Indeed, a very 
appropriate compliment,” says Mr B. 

it was from a paviour, who had 
literally paved a great part of them 
with lus own lian&.” 

The writer himself, too, in this glo¬ 
rious day, dlls his bouse from the 
shop to the atticand honourable 
mention is made of a pipe of wine 
with store of “hams,” “ fillets of veal,” 
' and rounds of beef,” provided for tlje 
occasion. This is over and above, the 
reader should take notice, “ eighteen 
quartern loaves for sandwiches,” and 
“ six gallons of cherry bounce for the 
outside visitoTs!” 


“ Whilstof tea, cofifee, chocolate, and 
Le Mans biscuits, 1 do not suppose 
any coffee-house in London, on that 
day, dispatched a greater proportion.” 

Mister Evans” is not among the 
invited on this occasion, and therefore 
he won't let “ Mrs Evans” and “ Miss 
Evans” come!—by which means, says 
,pir good host, “ 1 saved (besides the 
.||||terry bounce) two places. Mr Evans's 
' 'IHcs were of a aooked cast; but re¬ 
lation awaited him. 

Ha^wei in the habit of spending 


his day at the house called the Coal¬ 
hole, in the Strand; and in his way 
home, late at night and half-seas-over, 
he U8^ to enjoy ringing violently at 
the bell of a chemist and druggist, 
whose door he passed. The porter, to 
be revenged on him, lay in wait one 
niglit, and beat him so unmercifully, 
that he was obliged to be led home, 
and to wear bandages over his eyes for 
a long time afterwards.” “ He had a 
son a very worthy man ; but he, poor 
fellow, inherited from his father a halt 
in his political gait.” 

Page 205 talks about Hamptonwick, 
and Sir John Fielding’s powers sub¬ 
sequent to his loss of sight; which 
exceed, wedare say, anything of which 
his best friends ever suspected him. 
Sir John is fond of angling, and 
(though blind,) “ could catch a fish as 
well by the steadiness of his hand, as 
he could ascertain the guiltof prisoners 
by the nicety of his auricular organs; 
for he couUl always judf^e hi/ ike tone 
of voice, whether the parties 
had realh/ comviiited vdi>at they migJti 
he accused of! ! ! Sir John used to be 
attended by a boatman of the name of 
Stedman, who, when the float began 
to sink, used to call out, * Sir John, 
strike/ but by the time Sir John had 
struck, the fish had often escaped. He 
then ordered the man to say, * Strike, 
Sir John,’ and the time saved by the 
transposition made such a difference, 
that Sir John ever afterwards caught 
as many fish as he used to lose.” 

Much interesting information fol¬ 
lows about Mt Kenton, commonly 
called Ben Kenton,” who was brought 
upin Sir Thomas Cass’s charity school, 
and afterwards made L,J00,000 by 
keeping the Crown and Magpie in 
Whitechapel. Likewise about a “ Mr 
Hill, a breeches-maker at Hounslow,” 
who improves his finances in a very 
extraordinary manner. Mr Wilcocks, 
a bookseller in the Strand, gets, God 
knows how, many hundred thousand 
pounds, throu{|h a still more “ un¬ 
locked ter and improbable channel.” 

“ A surgeon in Gough-square hod 
purchased ter dissection the body of a 
man who bad been hung at Tyburp. 
The servant girl wishing to take a look at 
the defunct, previously to bis coming 
under the dissecting knife, stole up 
stairs to the room where she expected 
to find him extended. To her sur¬ 
prise and horror she beheld him siu 
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ting up, on the board, and in8tantl]r 
facing about, she was down stairs 
again in a moment." 

The surgeon conceals this resusci¬ 
tated subject in his house, and sends 
him privately away to America. The 
man aCterwards (to break a proverb) 
makes a fortune, and leaves it to his 
benefactor; through whom it comes 
to the hands of Mr Wilcocks. 

It is the consolation of people grow¬ 
ing old, Mr Brasbridge observes, to 
talk of what they recollect when young; 
and a strange variety of heterogeneous 
notices (some of them, however, ra¬ 
ther cuiious) leads us towards the 
end of our book. ^ 

I recollect the first broad-wheeled 
waggon that was used in Oxfordshire, 
and a wondering crowd of spectators 
it attracted. 1 believe at that time 
there was not a post-chaise in England 
excepting two-whecled ones. Lamps 
to carriages are also quite a modem 
improvement. A shepherd, who was 
keeping sheep, in the vicinity of a vil¬ 
lage in Oxfordshire, came running 
over, Xp say, that a frigluful monster 
with saucer eyes, and making a great 
blowing noise, was coming towards 
the village. The monster turned out 
to be a post-chaise with two lamps." 

Again— 

“ Before the members of Parlia¬ 
ment were limited in their privilege 
of franking, they carried it to a most 
abusive extent. Messrs Thomas and 
John Stevenson, wholesale silk-mer¬ 
cers in Queen-street, Cheapside, used 
to buy franks for their business-letters 
at forty-eight shillings a-gross, of the 
poor relations of members of Parlia¬ 
ment, who supplied them on purpose 
to sell." This was too cheap altoge¬ 
ther, not more than twopence postage 
probably single”] between London 
and Dublin. 

Admonitions follow against smoking 
tobacco, and going to sleep after din¬ 
ner ; but our author, notwithstanding 
the approach of age, continues to be 
what the Fancy term a rum custom¬ 
er." Only two years since he sees to 
consult with Mr Luxmore'^about 
an impending dropsy; and a very 
singular sort of patient it appears Mr 
Luxmore finds him. 

As to Mr Luxmore*s advice, how¬ 
ever, I found myself neither better nor 
worse for it; The fact was, that it was 
loaded with so many appendages, that 
it disgusted me altogether. I went to 


Mr Luxmore, stated my ease, and paid 
my guinea; for which Mr Luxmore 
bowed, and prescribed, and informed 
me, that he a^ays got his medicines 
made up himWf. When these nos¬ 
trums appeared, they came not smell¬ 
ing of the apothecary's shop, in phials 
of a size befitting the delicate sto¬ 
mach of an invalid, but in two jolly 
quart bottles, savouring much more of 
the porter shop in appearance, than of 
any scientific compound. To these 
Brobdignaggian draughts was affixed a 
charge of one pound eight, which, con¬ 
sidering as a most di^raceful imposi¬ 
tion, I straight refu^ to pay. He 
(Luxmore) had the insolence to send 
me word that be would summon me 
for it. 1 replied by an invitation to 
him to come to my shop, where I kept 
a horn for the pu^ose of administer¬ 
ing a drink to my horse, and would 
make him take his own medicine. To 
this he rejoined by a summons, which 
1 attended, followed by a porter bear¬ 
ing a large hamper, which contained 
the draughts, or potions, by whatever 
name they might be called. At the 
sight of them the gravity of my judges 
relaxed; and, when they heard my 
statement of the case, they awarded 
Mr Luxmore seven shillings for his 
nostrums, and I returned home per¬ 
fectly satisfied.” 

We arc not quite sure (in spite of 
this success) that a gentleman is en¬ 
titled to be cured of the dropsy for a 
single guinea; but Mr Brasbridge has 
too much logic for us to dispute the 
point with him. He concludes his sto¬ 
ry at Henil Hill, where he seems to l»e 
living cosily with “ Mrs Brasbridge," 
(having made over the fatigues of 98, 
Fleet Street, and its profits, to Mr 
Hopkinson,") in " very good humour 
with himself and with the world,** and 
quite willing to continue his part in 
mis terrestrial scene, as long as it shall 
please the heavenly powers to keep him 
here! 

The manner of Mr Brasbridge's 
book reminds us a good deal of Lady 
Morgan, in the freedom of its style, 
and guarded accuracy of its statements. 
The great principle that it illustrates, 
seems nearly, or altogether, to be this 
—^that, to CTOW rich, a man must be 
bred in a charity school, but that he 
must eschew the temptation of stag¬ 
hunting; in other words, that he 
should be bom a beggar, but avoid, as 
far as possible, being set on horseback. 
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Wevm surprised tofind, in a ^^Cbro* 
idele for St Brule's Pari^/' no notice 
taken of Mr Sheriff Parkins, or of the 
black man who sweeps the crossing at 
the comer of Bridge Street, Black- 
friars. But, as an exposition of coun¬ 


ter wit, and high life in the Ward of 
Candlewick, there has been nothing 
so good that we know of since Beau- 
moot and Fletcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle/' 


PROFLIGACY OF THE LOKDOK PERIODICAL PRESS. 

No. IL 

''As we had anticipated, oar exposure lumnlator who wrote it, was heaped 
of the infamous attack on Sir Walter together with a singular and rabid fe« 
Scott, made by one of the vermin in rocity; and we added, that the chat- 
the London Magazine of February ter of booksellers'shops" had uttribu- 
ldS3, and the skulking cowardice of ted it to Mr Taylor of Fleet Street, 
its suppression, has liad its due etfect. How has the (marge been answered ? 
We quoted the suppressed passage, in Why, thus, in the last London Ma - 
which every word of insult that could gazine— 
oceur to the brain of the wretched ca- 

" In the charge," Cof our Magazine,^ there are tliree distinct assertions. 
~They are three distinct falsehoods. 

** 1. That our publisher, Mr Taylor, wrote the review alluded to.—He did 
not. 

2. That two or three hundred copies of that review were disposed of.— 
There were not fifty." —QWe give the imiwtant contradiction the full be¬ 
nefit of its ordinal capitals.]] 

'' 3. That the passage complained of in that review was suppressed through 
terror.— It was not. 7%: ptssage was not a Ubd in law ; nothing, tkcrcjhy'n, 
could be feared from its publication ”—(]]Thc typography is again from the ori¬ 
ginal.]] The review in question was written by a celebrated critic—was re¬ 
ceived too late for examination—and was cleared of the passage objected to, 
as soon as possible, from a motite of good feeling towards the author of the no¬ 
vel." 


And is this all ?—All, gentle reader, 
with the exception of s6me silly va¬ 
pouring about our slander, which we 
are dared to repeat to Mr Taylor's face. 
Poor man! He had better stick to his 
counter, and not expose his grey hairs, 
which should be a token of sense, anci 
an object of respect, to the derision 
which must always attend such brava¬ 
does from such quarters. We are glad, 
nevertheless, that lie considers it slau- 
dCT to he suspected as the author of 
ahch vile venom as dows from the pen 
of the ** celebrated critic," who, Jiow- 
€ver, be it remarked, is in his pay. 

Passing by such unmeaning and 
HOnmai^ trash, our readers will 
perceive that onrmain charges are al¬ 
together untouched. We distineffy al¬ 
lowed, hy the very tone we used,— 
the chatter of booksellers' shops "t- 
4ha^we were anything but positive in 
" dawn Mr Taylor as the author. 
Tcl^ noticed the report, taking 
quarter wnence it was 
CM what better autiunrttv 
1Pl%Ior assume Sir W. Scott 


to be the author of Waverley ? Nor 
does our mistake—if mistake it is —a 
circumstance wc beg leave to doubt— 
as to the number issued, in the slight¬ 
est degree affect our reasoning. Wc 
take the number as it is given us. Fif¬ 
ty of the infamous things were disse¬ 
minated. So let it stand. 

Our third falsehood is our assertion 
that it was suppressed through terror; 
and we arc told it was done through 
hind feeling. How pitiful must the 
poor creature have felt when writing 
that sentence!—That such as/if^'sbouhl 
be actuated by kind feeling towards 
the reputed author of Pevcril of the 
Peak, by a desire of paf ronhmghm, as 
it were, is too good. It wouldlie quite 
comic, were it not too contemptible in 
its spirit. But mark how this kind 
feeling is shewn. In page 207 of that 
very review, affer a laboured and most 
stupid narallel between Sir Walter 
Scott and'Mr William Cobbett, wc 
come to this sentence. 

" If it should oe said that Mr Cob- 
hett sometimes turns blackguard, it 
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cannot be affirmed that he is a cats- lor well knew that he was in no dun- 
paw, which is the st,ESOWS of gcr from these. His fear was of a 

humanity, into which SiE Waltee very diiforent action indeed, and it 
has retreated/' ' was not less operative, because it hap- 

Therc is a touch of kind feeling for pened to be altogether groundless, 
you! Arc we to argue with such a ver- So much for the three assertions^ 
min as this ? Is there a blockhead in which, and which only, Mr Taylor, or 
Fleet Street, including LordWaith- his scribe—we see we must be cautious 
man, who could believe that any other in assigning the works of these emi- 
inotivc than terror, could have ope« nent and conspicuous authors, these 
rated to procure the suppression of the “celebrated critics," to the proper 
more lengthened, but not more lying quarter, else we shall be told that we 
and villaiaous tirade, which we drag- lie—co^d find in our article. Let us 
ged fmin its shaking corner into mend our statement by the contradic- 
light ? As for lib^ actions^Mr Tay- tion—* 

“ In Mr Taylor’s Fleet Street Miscellany, for February, 1803,a edebrated 
critic—name unknown, in Mr Taylor's wages, and so trusted by his employ¬ 
er, as to bo allowed to send articles unseen by the editor, to the press, called 
one of the most honourable men in the world, and decidedly the first literary 
man in the country, in whatever point of view he can be regarded, intolerant, 
mercenary, mean, a professed toad-eater, a sturdy hack, a pitiful retailer, or 
suborner of infamous slanders, a literary Jack Ketch,—this directly ; and, by 
implicatioji, a cold-blooded hypocrite, pander, and intriguer. Of which filth, 
about fifty copies were circulated, when the pnqnietor—not out of terror— 
not from dread of the universal contempt which would be in consequence 
showered upon him and liis concern—but through kind feeling suppressed. 
Wliich kind feeling he further displayed, in suffering tlie aforesaid cele¬ 
brated critic, of the unknown name, to style the same gentleman a cats-paw, 
and the dernier resort of humanity." 

How does it read so amended? Is use we made of the whole business, 
the baseness, the falsehood, the cow- We wanted to prove that in spile cll 
ardice, seen to greater or less advan- this grand principle of Conciliation, of 
tage in our new picture? Let the un- which wc hear so much, the Whig 
fortunate champion of Fleet Street writers let slip no opportunity of abu- 
inako of it what he pleases* He has sing, vilifying, insulting, and calum- 
done Mr Taylor an eminent service, niating the great men of the Tory 
Until his defence appeared, we only party, no matter how amiable mav he 
suspected him of being a party in the the qualities of their hearts, or bril- 
calumny—we now, from his own ad- liant the power of their he^s. We 
mission, or that of his friend, Ictww wished to shew that the whole set, 
that he is accountable for the whole clamorous as they are against person- 
article as it stands at present. The ality, are, nevertheless, from their Ma(j|-i 
fact, that he suppressed part, shews nates Moore and Byron, down to their 
that he had the power of suppressing Vermin, as the “ celebrated critics" 
the whole; and of course he must stand for Taylor and Co., venomously ecur- 
up as the author of the remainder. rilous in their language and rancorous 

So much for the London Mamine. in their feelings against the Tories. 
We must beg Sir Walter Scotrs par- This wc did, and we leave the im- 
don most sincerely, for bringing his pression we made to be weakened as 
name in question, or for mentioning it mucb as it can be by the discovery 
in connexion with the creatures whom that slander is not wntien but merely 
it is our business and our pastime to pttbUshed by Mr Taylor; and that he 
destroy; but we could not help it \Ve sold of it not two hun^d copies, but 
request our readers not to forget the fifty. 







THX MAGIC LAY 

OF THE ON£*HORSE CHAT. 

KiVir^Evdcen*s Bowery 


I. 

Mr Bubb was a Whig orator, also a Boap Laborator, 

For everything's new christen'd in the present day; 

He was follow'd and adoredj hy the Common Council Itoard, 

And lived quite genteel with a onc-horse chay. 

n. « 

Mrs Buhl) was gay and free* fair, fat, and forty-three. 

And blooming as a peony in buxom May; 

The toast she long had been of Farringdoii-Within, 

And fill'd the better-half of the one-horse chay. 

m. 

Mrs Bubb said to her Lord, You can u^ell, Bubb, afford, 
Whate'er a Common Council man in prudence may; 

We’ve no brats to plag\)e our lives, and the soap concern it thrives, 
So let's have a trip to Brighton in the one-horse chay. 

IV. 

** We'll view the pier and shipping, and enjoy many a dipping. 
And walk for a stomach in our best array; 

1 longs more nor 1 can utter, for shrimps and bread and butter. 
And an airing on the Steyne in the one-liorsc chay. 

V. 

We've a right to spare for nought that for money can be bought. 
So to get matters ready, Bubb, ^ you trudge away; 

To my dear Lord Mayor I'll walk, just to get a bit of talk. 

And an imitation shawl fur the oiie-borsc chay." 

vr. 

Mr Bubb said to his wife, Now 1 think upon't, my life, 

'Tis three weeks at least to next boiling-day; 

The dog-days are set in, and London's growing thin. 

So ril order out old Nobbs and the one-horse chay." 

vir. 

Now Nobbs, it must be told, was rather fat and old. 

His colour it was white, and it bad been grey ; 

He WHS round as a pot, and when soundly wliipt would trot 
Full five miles an hour in the onc-liorsc chay. 

VIII. 

When at Brighton they were lioused, and bad stuft and caroused. 
O’er a bowl of rack punch, Mr Bubb did say, 

“ I've ascertain'd, my dear, the mode of dipping here 
From the ostler, who is cleaning up ray onc-horse chay. 

IX. 

You're shut up in a box, ill convenient as the stocks. 

And eighteen-pence a-time are obliged for to pay; 

Ponrt corruption here, say I, makes everything so high, 

And I wish I had come without my one-horec chay." 

u 10 
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X. 

** As I hope/’ says she, " to thrive, 'tis flaying folks alive. 

The King and them extortioners are leagued, I say; 

'Tis encouraging of such for to go to pay s<> much, 

So we'll set them at defiance with our oiie-horse chav. 

■ 

XI. 

" Old Nobbs, I am sartain, may be trusted gig or cart in. 

He takes every matter in an easy way; 

He'll stand like a post, while we dabble on the coast, 

And return back to dress in our oue-horse chay." 

XII. 

So out they drove, all drest so gaily in their best. 

And finding, in tlicir rambles, a snug little bay. 

They uncased at their leisure, paddled out to take their pleasure. 
And left everything behind in the one-horse chay. 

Xill. 

But while, so snugly sure that all things were secure, 

They flounced about like porpoises or Avhales at play. 

Some young unlucky imps, who prowl'd about for shrimps^ 

Stole up to reconnoitre the one-horse chay. 

XIV4 

Old Nobbs, in quiet mood, was sleeping as he stood, 

(He might possibly be dreaming of his* corn or hay;) 

Not a foot did he wag, so they whipt out every rag. 

And gutted the contents of the one-horse chay. 

XV. 

Wien our pair were soused enough, and returned in their huff. 

Oh, there was the vengeance and old Nick to pay! 

Madam shriek'd in consternation, Mr Bubb he swore D—mnation! 
To find the empty state of the one-horse chay. 

XVI. 

'' If I live/' said she, I swear, I'll consult my dear Lord Mayor, 
And a fine on this vagabond town he shall lay; 

But the gallows thieves, so tricky, hasn't left me e'en a dicky. 

And 1 shall c^itch my death in the one-horse chay." 

XVII. 

“ Come, bundle in with me, we must squeeze for once," says he. 

And manage this here business the best we may; 

We’ve no other step to choose, nor a moment must we lose, 

Or the tide will float us off in our oue-horse eliay.” 

XVIIl. 

So noses, sides, aud knees, all together did they squeeze* 

And, pack’d in little compass, they trotted it away. 

As dismal as two dummies* head and hands stuck out like mummies* 
From beneatli the little apron of the one-horse chay. 

XIX. 

The Stevne was in a throng, as they jogg’d it along, 

Madam hadn't been so put to it for many a day; 

Her pleasure it was damp'd, and her person somewhat cramp'd. 
Doubled up beneatli the apron of the one-horse chay. 

VoL. XVII. 3 L 
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" Oh TOuld that I were laid," Mr Bull) ia sorrow said, 

“ In a broad-whccl'd waggoiit well cover’d with hay ! 

I'm sick of sporting smart, and would take a tilted cart 
In exchange for this bauble of a one-horse chay. 

XXI. 

I’d give half niy riches for iny worst pair of breeches. 

Or the apron that I wore last boiling day ; 

They would wrap my arms and shoulders from these impudent beholders, 
And allow me to whip on in my onc-liorse chay." 

XXII. 

Mr Bubb ge-hupp’d in vaiii> and str<kve to jirk the rein, 

Nobbs felt he had his option to work or play» 

So he wouldn't mend his pace, though they'd fain have run a race. 

To escape the merry gazers at the one-horse chay. 

XXIII. 

Now, good people, laugh your fill, and fancy if you will, 

(For I'm fairly out of breath, and have said my say,) 

The trouble and the rout, to wrap and get them out. 

When they drove to their lodgings in their one-horse chay. 

XXIV. 

The day was swclt’ring warm, so they took no ctild or harm. 

And o'er a smoking lunch soon forgot their dismay; 

But, fearing Brighton mobs, started off at night M'ith Nobbs, 

To a snugger watering-place, in the one-horse chay. 


THE LlBEllAL SYSTEM. 


Outt readers are aware that we are 
not admirers of the fashionable doc¬ 
trines of " Liberality '—tliat we think 
somewhat contemptuously of that 
which in certain quarters bears the 
beautiful name of the “ Liberal Sys-- 
tern” These doctriiies and the sys¬ 
tem which has grown out of them, 
are hugely cried up by all the weak 
and wicked heads in uie nation, and 
we need nothing but this to convince 
us that they are neither wise nor in¬ 
nocent. A mass of other evidence, 
however, surrounds us to produce the 
conviction, and we feel ourselves call¬ 
ed upou/to detail it. If they were a 
mere titter of words—of pure spe¬ 
culative opinion—we might be content 
to despise them in silence; but when 
they relate to things, when their ten¬ 
dency is to alter almost everything that 
now exists, and when nearly all the 
guides of public opinion are their 
trumpeters, our sense of duty tells us 
that we ought to shew them no mer¬ 
cy. We snail, however, deal much 
more in fact and argument, than in 
assertion and hard names; and there'^. 


fore we shall scarcely injure them, if 
we cannot prove that they ought to 
have enemies. 

A set of people, whom, from the 
want of a better name, we sliall call 
the Statesmen of Cockaigne, and who 
consist of the gentlemen of the press, 
the Greek, Spanish, and other com¬ 
mittees, the loan-mongers and stock¬ 
jobbers, &c. &c. have had the chief 
share in fabricating the Liberal Sys¬ 
tem," in reducing it to practice, in 
cramming it down the throats of the 
good-natured part bf the community, 
in smuggling it into Parliament, and 
even in forcing it to a certain extent 
upon the government. A somewhat 
unsparing exposure of the conduct of 
these people, must necessarily occupy 
a prominent place in our exposure of 
the operation and tendency of the 

Syetem of Liberality.” 

Liberty is the great earthly object of 
worship, with nearly all our country¬ 
men. We rejoice at this, but we should 
rejoice still more if their knowledge of 
what constitutes the source of liberty, 
were proportioned to their love of it. 
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This, alas! is not to be hoped for. 
They feel that they possess liberty; 
they see the more bulky parts of the 
machinery that is employed in pro¬ 
ducing it; but beyond tikis they feci 
and sec nothing. The things that form 
the grand moving power to the ma¬ 
chinery—that constitute the very es¬ 
sence of liberty—tlu^y will not notice. 
The consequence is, that they fre¬ 
quently enough resort to that for the 
protection of liberty, which is only 
calculated for its destruction. They 
act as the man would act, who, to keep 
the piston or Hy-whed of his steam- 
engine in due motion, should make 
holes in the boiler, or destroy the fur¬ 
nace. \Vlien we look at almost all that 
is written and spoken of liberty, we 
are astonished that a people who have 
enjoyed liberty so long, who love it so 
devoutly, and who have it eternally in 
their mouths, should be so grossly ig¬ 
norant touching its source, and tlie 
things necessary for its preservation. 

The secret of this is not very deeply 
hidden. Tlmsc among us who profess 
to be the most ardent worshippers of 
liberty, and who arrogate to them¬ 
selves the rank of commanders in its 
service, value it and use it merely as 
an instrument for gratifying their own 
malevolence and cupidity. They are 
ignoraut enough in all conscience; but 
still they would not speak and act as 
they do, if their ignorance were not su- 
peradded to wickedness. One parcel 
of our liberty-chiefs cry Liberty! li¬ 
berty ! that they may become minis¬ 
ters of state, and obtain sundry thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum, of the pub¬ 
lic money—another parcel raise the 
cry that they may gain the votes of 
certain traitorous electors—another do 
it to sell newspapers—a fourth do it 
to gain a market for their merchan¬ 
dise, or to acquire a fortune on the 
Stock-exchange, and so on. These 
persons call themselves the only cham¬ 
pions of liberty, and the prejudice in 
favour of liberty gains them credence 
wdth the mass of the people. Of course, 
to rail against the laws—to attack the 
constitution—to assault public morals 
—to undermine the interests of the 
nation—to scoff at the lessons of ex¬ 
perience—and to deride'the apothegms 
which have been sanctioned by the wise 
ill all ages—to do all this is to combat 
in the cause of liberty! The beardless 
youngsters who write our Moniiiig 


Chronicles, set their feet upon the sa¬ 
cral ashes of our deported statesmen 
and philosophers, and cry—Here lie 
the fools! Do all that they forbade, 
and believe all that they pronounced 
to be false and pernicious! 

An insurrection breaks out in Greece 
—the Spanish colonies revolt against 
the mother-country—this or that con¬ 
tinental army overthroyrs its govern¬ 
ment—a tribe of godless profligates 
here and there concoct plots for chan¬ 
ging dynasties, and seizing upon scep¬ 
tres. Hurra for liberty! cry the 
Statesmen of Cockaigne—if you' say 
one syllable against all this, you arc a 
fool, a knave, a bigot, a tyrant!—Do 
such things then, of necessity, lead to 
the establisliment of liberty ? Is no¬ 
thing more necessary for such esta¬ 
blishment, than the huddling together 
of a Constitution of any kind; and 
the changing of the names emperors 
and kings, into dictators, protebtors, 
presidents, liberators, &c. ? No! Then 
what are the motives of the Statesmen 
of Cockaigne ? These shall speedily be 
detailed. 

The bread of the gentlemen of the 
press, is mainly drawn from their in¬ 
coherent declamations in favour of li¬ 
berty ; they must ever puff the name, 
and they must ever rail against tire re¬ 
straints that give the reality; of course, 
whenever a revolt takes place against a 
monarch, they laud it to the skies, no 
matter who the revolters may be, or 
what may be their creed and object. 
This rallies round the revolters the 
ignorant and simple, and it is the first 
link in the system. Then the insur¬ 
rection or revolution affords a capital 
spouting topic to those public men 
who are patronized by the ragged part 
of the electors of Westminster, South¬ 
wark, &c. and they eagerly seize it to 
ingratiate themselves with their pa¬ 
trons ; they get up a dinner, or a com¬ 
mittee and subscription, pufi* the re¬ 
volutionists with ail their might, and 
this aids public delusion mightily, and 
forms the second link in the system. 
Next, the revolutionists arc in great 
want of money, and they can get it no 
where save in England; they send a 
brace of agents to us forthwitli, wlio 
are joyfully received by our loan-mon¬ 
gers and stock-jobbers; the latter per¬ 
sons, to enrich themselves by the sale 
of the new stock, circulate all kinds of 
fine things in fkvour of the revolu- 
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lion, and this forms the third link of 
the system. Then sundry merchants 
adventure a few cargoes among the 
revolutionists; to save these from sei¬ 
zure, they cry outlustiljr^ Liberty; and 
this is the next link in the system. 
Thi' gentlemen of the press write fu¬ 
riously in favour of the revolutionists; 
the conimitties, loan-mongers, anrl 
merchants, supply them profusely with 
glorious news, and ravishing descrip¬ 
tions ; they drown opposition by huz¬ 
zaing Liberty! and Liberality! and^ 
although the main object of each is his 
own dirty benefit, the public gapes, 
believes, applauds, and follows them. 

Such is tlie “ Liberal System” in 
origin and motives. Now for some of 
the consequences. 

We grant that the Turkish govern¬ 
ment is a despotic one—we grant that 
it is a cruel one. We grant that every 
friend of mankind ought to wish to 
see the Greeks properly governed, and 
possessed of a due portion of liberty. 
In examining, in the first place, the 

Liberal System,” as it affects the 
Greeks, we speak as the friends of the 
Greeks themselves. Now, what are the 
actual condition and character of the 
Greeks? Are they reasonably weal¬ 
thy ? They are almost wholly without 
resources. Are they intelligent and 
moral ? They are among the most ig¬ 
norant and depraved of God’s crea¬ 
tures. Are they unanimous ? They 
are split into factions, which can scarce¬ 
ly be kept from tearing each other to 
pieces by the presence of the common 
enemy. Is it likely that they will tri¬ 
umph ? The probabili tics areallagaiiist 
them; .their affairs are barely not hope¬ 
less. Government and society can 
scarcely be found among them; with 
regard to knowledge, they hardly 
equal our West India slaves; and with 
regard to morals, they fall far below 
them. The Greeks are much more fa- 
milias^d with the vices and crimes 
that the most dangerous to a com¬ 
munity, than our negroes. 

Now, what would have been the 
advice of a wise and sincere friend to 
a people like this? He would have said, 
Obey the Turks, until you become in¬ 
telligent, virtuous, and reasonably 
powerful. You must become this, or 
you will never win freedom. It will 
release you from half your bondage 
without a battle—it will enable you 
easily to throw off the other half, and 
it will pr^erve you from becoming 


your own tyrants after you destroy 
your Turkish ones. But if you revolt 
now, it will either lead you through 
carnage and devastation into still 
harsher Turkish tyranny, or it will 
give you a tyranny of your own as 
grinding as that which now rules you. 
If the Greeks, notwithstanding, had 
revolted, such a friend would have la¬ 
boured to place them under wise and 
virtuous leaders; and he would have 
been indefatigable in his efforts to give 
them good principles and views touch¬ 
ing society and government. 

WeU, the Greeks rose in insurrec¬ 
tion, and the Statesmen of Cockaigne, 
without knowing anything of theirrao- 
tives, character, resources, and chan¬ 
ces, or coring a straw for such things, 
were ravished with them for it. We 
were instantly stunned with the most 
fulsome panegyrics on the wisdom, 
virtues, valour, riches, and power of 
the Greeks. A committee was at once 
formed to aid and counsel this people 
—and of whom did it consist ? Was 
it composed of such men as the Duke 
of Wellington, the Earl of Liverpool, 
or the Marquis of Lansdowii ? Good 
God! persons like these to be capable 
of directing a barbarous, depraved, di¬ 
vided people, in a contest for liberty. 
Impossible ! The committee consisted 
of such men as ]\lr Hobhouse, Mr 
Bowring, and Mr Hume ! These were 
the wise and experienced fellows who 
were to give conduct, principles, and 
institutions to the Greeks. Lord By¬ 
ron—the aristocratic despot—the re- 
viler of religion and virtue—the teach¬ 
er of lewdness and licentiousness—the 
assassin of the principles of social or¬ 
der—the man who, according to the 
evidence of his friends, knew nothing 
whatever of the constitution of society 
or the principles of government—this 
Lord went to put himbolf at the head 
of the Greeks, to be their guide, to 
give them opinions, 9 nd to fabricate 
for them institutions!! Did not the na¬ 
tion, from compassion for the Greeks, 
view all this with disgust and abhor¬ 
rence ? Oh, no! The Gentlemen of 
the ^uss, the Greek Committee, the 
loan-mongers, and Lord Byron, rai¬ 
sed the cry of Liberty and Liberality I 
The nation re-echoed it, and not to 
join in it, was regarded to be little 
better than treason against our own 
freedom. 

The consequence to the wretched 
Greeks is, that they are goaded and 
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on into a desperate contest^ 
which is distinguished by Uie most ap¬ 
palling ferocity, and the most horrible 
butcheries, by a set of people in this 
country, who do it for their ovm beg¬ 
garly jiersonal profit, who are inca¬ 
pable of advising them, and whose in¬ 
structions must inevitably lead to sla¬ 
very and ruin. Precious “ Liberality* 
this, unquestionably! 

Foss we now to South America.— 
The Statesmen of Cockaigne were, of 
course, thrown into raptures when tlie 
colonies of Spain separated themselves 
from the mother-country. The people 
of South America were ignorant and 
licentious in the highest denee, and 
their leaders were, in creed, neither 
Tories nor Whigs, but republicans— 
men untutored, inexperienced, and, ge¬ 
nerally, excessively unprincipled and 
selfish. Republican principles were the 
most unsuitable, and tbe most dan¬ 
gerous ones, that could have been 
taught to the South Americans, and 
the republican form of government 
was the most unfit one for tliem of all 
others. Well, the Statesmen of Cock¬ 
aigne, after puffing the Spanish colo¬ 
nies immeasurably for declaring tliein- 
sclves independent, next puifed them 
as immeasurably for their republican¬ 
ism. Tbe Nortli American gentleman 
of the press is reasonably consistent ; 
he lives under a republic, and he main¬ 
tains that a republic is the best form 
of government. But aCockney gentle¬ 
man of tbe press is a creature of an¬ 
other stamp; he lives under a mo¬ 
narchy, professes to think it the best 
form of government, and still to advo¬ 
cate it against a republic, would be, 
in his judgment, heinous wickedness. 
He calls the British constitution tbe 
best in the world ; but as to advising 
the revolutionists, whom betakes un¬ 
der his wings, to make it their model, 
it is out of the question; and if one 
resembling it be established elsewhere, 
he instanUy abuses the latter as a des¬ 
potism. The French constitution was 
an abomination in his eyes; but the 
Spanish one, which made the king a 
cipher, and the South American re¬ 
publics, he regarded as absolute per- 
iection. 

It mattered not that the vast mass 
of the people of South America were 
grossly incapable of choosing a form 
of government for themselves—that 
the intelligent portion of them wished 


for monarchy ~ that their character 
and condition called for monarchy, and 
shewed the utmost unfitness for re¬ 
publicanism^—that tbe dividing them 
into republics was the worst step 
that could have been taken touching 
the interests of England—and that 
their leaders were generally incapable 
men, seeking their owm aggrandise¬ 
ment. All this mattered nothing to 
the Statesmen of Cockaigne, to the 
friends of the “ LibcralSystcin.” These 
wiseacres did not labour to teach the 
people of South America just princi¬ 
ples—they did not call upon tliem to 
look to England for opinions and in¬ 
stitutions—they did not fight for the 
wishes of that ^rt*of them who could 
judge, and for the interests of the 
whole, against the demagogues who 
deluded them—they did not combat 
for the interests of England—No! 
but they constantly defended the Dic¬ 
tators, Liberators, Congressers, &c,, 
no matter how absurdly and tyranni¬ 
cally these acted. The French consti¬ 
tution grants liberty of conscience—it 
is a despotism. The South American 
republics prohibit it—they establish 
pure freedom. The fools who at pre¬ 
sent manage matters in South Ameri¬ 
ca, pretend to raise republican liberty 
on the basis of religious tyranny—they 
are excessively wise and liberal men. 
To hold, with Burke, that freedom 
cannot exist if the liberty of any man, 
or body of men, can trespass on that 
of any other individual, or description 
of persons, is preposterous. The liber¬ 
ty of the South American Dictators, 
Liberators, Congresses, iS:c., shooU 
individuals witliout trial, banishes atid 
ruins whole classca of men for mere 
difierence of opinion, establishes the 
most absurd and unjustn'gulations of 
trade. Jays the press under the most 
severe restrictions, tyrannizes over the 
conscience, and does nearly what it 
pleases with the liberty of the people 
at large,—and this is unmixed and 
boundless national liberty;—at least, 
so say the Statesmen of Cockaigne, tlh: 
friends of the “ Liberal System and 
who shall dare to contradict them ? 
That this is surpassingly ‘‘ hbered!' to¬ 
wards the Dictators, Liberators, Con¬ 
gresses, &c.—the despots of South 
America—^is a matter that admits not 
of controversy ; but its hberalify 
towards the pRorLK of South Amcrjca 
may fairly be questioned. 
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The inhabitants of Peru if ill not be 
reconciled to republicanism. The men 
in power have proclaimed a republic, 
but the oYerwheiming majority of the 
inhabitants,—the voice of the people, 
—is against them, and they ore in 
danger of being blown up witli their 
paper republic into the air. What must 
be doner That most magnificetit, an¬ 
cient, and liberal republic, Colombia, 
marches its armies forthwith among 
the Peruvians, toupon them the 
blessings of republicanism. To make 
up the requisite number of deputies 
for the mock congress of Peru, Co¬ 
lombians are elected! The Colombian 
general, Bolivar, assumes the title and 
powers of Dictator of Peru—^places the 
inhabitants under martial law^pro- 
claims all to be traitors who oppose 
him—and compels Peru to become a 
republic) Oh,Colombia! Oh, 
fortunate Peru, to become the object 
of such stupendous iiberaliiiff It has 
enraptured the Statesmen of Cockaigne. 
These marvellous gentry no doubt 
heartily cursed France for intermed¬ 
dling with the affairs of Spain, at the 
request of both king and people; but 
then France is in one quarter of the 
globe, and Colombia is in another. 
The law of nations is regulated by 
geography, and that which is unjust 
and tyrannical in our northern climes 
is the reverse in the tropics. 

Turn we now to Europe.—A set of 
people, as our readers well know, have 
been for years labouring to revolu¬ 
tionise almost every nation on the con¬ 
tinent. The Statesmen of Cockaigne, 
—the fHends of the “ Liberal System,* ’ 
—have done their utmost to aid these 
people. To furnish such aid, they 
have libelled the continental govern¬ 
ments in every possible way, and they 
have strained every ner^'e to render 
the continent one blaze of civil war. 
Now, who were these revolutionists P 
Did they comprehend the majority of 
the pec^le ? They formed the insig¬ 
nificant minority. Doubtless they con- 
ftisted of the wealthy and intelligent 
classes—of men of character and pa¬ 
triotism ? They consisted chiefly of 
profligate adventurers, brainless fana¬ 
tics, and the dregs of the people. At 
any rate, their creed was Toryism, or 
at the least Whiggism ? Their princi¬ 
ples were those which we have so long 
execrated in our own country, under 
the names Radicalism and Liberalism. 
Still, {K'rhaps they wished to establish 


constitutions modelled after our own ? 
They scorned us, our principles, and 
our constitution; they sought to esta¬ 
blish forms of government every way 
unsuited to the nations of the conti¬ 
nent,—^impracticable, absurd, virtual¬ 
ly deposing the monarch and render¬ 
ing faction absolute, and which were 
certain of producing worse fruits to 
the people than the governments that 
alrewy existed. Notwithstanding all 
this, perhaps these revolutionists were 
the friends of England ? While they 
were in power in Spain and Portugal, 
th^ reviled us,—called us tyrants, 
and our govenunent a despotism; de¬ 
plored the slavery of our Radicals, and 
prayed for their success, and mode 
the most severe laws against our 
trade. 

While the Statesmen of Cockaigne— 
the friends of the “ Liberal System," 
—furiously fought the battles of these 
revolutionists, they were perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with thcirreal character, with 
their real motives, with their real 
creed, and with the forms of govern¬ 
ment which they wished to establish. 
While this was the case, not one of 
them knew the actual condition of any 
one continental nation. Not one of 
them knew that the people of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, &c. were sufficiently 
intelligent and moral to be entrusted 
with political power—tliat the higher 
classes possessed the requisite qualifi¬ 
cations for discharging the duties which 
freedom would have imposed upon 
them—and that those elements exist¬ 
ed in any of these states which arc 
absolutely essential for giving form 
and vitality to liberty. Not one of 
them knew what the real conduct of 
the continental governments was— 
what degree of practical freedom the 
people already enjoyed—what the form 
and character of society were on the 
continent—^and what thegenius, wants, 
feelings, and wishes, were of any one 
continental people. Not one of them 
could point out what form of govern¬ 
ment would best suit any one of the 
States. These, in good sooth, were 
things not to be thought of; it was 
a war against kings and priests — 
apunst jroyalty and religion—against 
civil obedience and public morals— 
and, of course, it was just and necess¬ 
ary. The same constitution was to 
suit all; the same system was to serve 
all; the same party was to rule all: 
religion of all kinds was to be trampled 
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under foot; public morals were to be 
dissolved; kings were to bo virtually 
discrowned ; factions were to be ren¬ 
dered despotic; tlie soldiery of Eu¬ 
rope was to seize upon the tovereign 
authority; civil obedience was to be 
rooted up; and thiS| in the judgment 
of British coustitutionalists—of Bri¬ 
tish monarchists—^was to deluge the 
continent with liberty. Oil, wonder¬ 
ful Statesmen of Cockaigne! Oh, bril¬ 
liant and miraculous “ Libfn'al 
iem r 

If none can tyrannize but those wlio 
bear tlie names of emperors and kings 
—if the gagging and hand-cuffing of 
raonarchs be sufficient to prevent one 
man, or one body of men, from tyran¬ 
nizing over another, our friends of the 
Liberal System' were right, but not 
otherwise. If what the revolutionists 
sought to establish were manifestly 
fVaught with licentiousness, anarchy, 
civil war, and tlie worst kind of sla¬ 
very, what were those Englishmen 
who supported them ? If the destruc¬ 
tion of religion and public morals, the 
reducing of the king to a cipher, and 
the rendering of a, faction absolute, 
composed of Benthamites and Byron- 
ites, would in this country destroy our 
freedom, would it establisli freedom 
oil the continent ? If the forms of 
government which the revolutionists, 
souglit to establish were evidently cal¬ 
culated and meant to virtually depose 
the sovereign in the first moment, 
were the sovereigns to be blamed for 
refusing them ? If, in our war with our 
lladicals, the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, the government was made 
practically despotic, and new laws were 
enacted, considerably abridging our li¬ 
berties, does this form no excuse for 
the continental monarchs in coercing 
the factions that made their thrones 
totter under them ? Let us be just— 
let us banish this wretched prejudice 
—^let us allow others to do what wc 
ourselves do. Whatever might be the 
wishes of the continental governments, 
their preservation from ruin was only 
to be found in the measures to whicn 
they resorted. The tender plant is not 
to be raised amidst tlie storms of win¬ 
ter; liberty is not to be for ibe^r^f 
time established when a people is con¬ 
vulsed with treason and rebellion; 
and the first representative assembly 
is not to be formed when the popu¬ 
lace is clamouring for the crown, and 
the majority of the representatives are 
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likely to be infidels and democrats^ fa¬ 
natics and adventurers. 

If the Statesmen of Cockaigne—the 
friends of the “ liberal had 

dealt honestly in the matter, we would 
have treated them with more tender¬ 
ness, but they did not. They made 
the most false representations touchT 
ing the state of foreign nations, and 
they lavished the most groundless and 
atrocious abuse on the continental 
monarchs. As to the nation expect¬ 
ing to bear from them truth and fair 
reasoning, or moderate distortion, and 
not over-dark misrepresentation, good 
heaven! it might as well have ex¬ 
pected to hear the moon sing Maggy 
Lauder. While one extreme was 
adopted towards the governments, the 
odier extreme was adopted towards 
their enemies. The senseless, per¬ 
jured, lawless army,, that would turn 
its arms against its government, was 
trumpetted forth as a paragon of know¬ 
ledge, patriotism, and virtue; the brain¬ 
less fanatic was eulogised as a sage-* 
the monster of profligacy was hehl up 
as a saint—the crimsoned satellites of 
the crimsoned Buonaparte, were wor¬ 
shipped as most spotless people, and 
most ardent adorers of liberty—the 
most absurd constitution was repre¬ 
sented to be perfection—and the most 
mad and wicked deeds were graced 
with all the splendours of panegyric. 
Glorious “ Liberality'* this, no doubt, 
for it had not the least taste of old 
prejuilices or restrictions; and, more¬ 
over; it was all exhibited to serve the 
holy cause of—^liberty! 

If our friends of the Liberal 
tem” had told the continental nations 
how much we had stiffercd, even in 
respect of freedom, from our own Li¬ 
berals—^had warned them against fol¬ 
lowing any but honest, experienced, 
inwHigent men—had exhorted them 
to cleave to religion, and to protect 
public morals—had called u\)on them 
to look at the Constitution, and the 
constitutional opinions of England— 
had done justice to the sovereigns, and 
softened the asperities on both sides— 
had pointed out to the people their 
errors, and the defects of their consti¬ 
tutions—and had held up to the scorn 
of the world, the godless, senseless fa¬ 
natics and profligates, who were light¬ 
ing up civil war on every side, merely 
to make thepiselves tyrants—this 
would have been Li6era/i/y—this would 
have been maintaining the cause of 
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liberty—this would hare been labour* and horrors. What prodigious Libe-» 
ing to make the continent free and rality! 

happy. But the conduct of these sa- It is notorious that tlie overwhelm- 
gacious persons could not have ciy ingmajorityof the people—the wealth, 
other effect, and it had no other effect, intelligence, and virtue of the conti* 
than to render the chains of despotism nental nations, abhorred the revolu- 
inore powerful. To the revolutionists tionists; yet our friends of the LU 

—to the Liberals—to the would-bc ty* heral Sydem' wished to cram down 
rants of the continent—the conduct of the throats of this majority, by the 
the Statesmen of Cockaigne was /i- aid of the cannon and the bayonet, the 
superlatively but to opinions and schemes of the revolu* 

tlie PEOPLE at large, it only produced tionists. What stupendous Liberalify! 
delusion, 2 >hrenzy, error, convulsion. Upon the whole, the Liberal Sys^ 
bloodshed and devastation in the first iem' has been prodigiously liberal to 
moment, and more grinding slavery the heads of the continental revolu- 
in the second. That which yielded tionists, although these persons, we 
these, ought, we humbly presume, to suspect, have now no great cause to 
bear another name than Liberality^* revere its Liberality. It has been in the 
At the same time, when the “ Lilie~ upshot largely liberal to the continen- 
ral Syatein” was born, the continental tal sovereigns, although it has been 
monarebs were occupied in endeavours this, no doubt, quite unintentionally; 
to give to tlicir subjects rational liber- but tlic Liberal System** has given 
ty; the monster came into the world, cause to the people of the continent 
and it immediately employed them in to curse it to the last hour of their 
endeavours to strengthen despotism, existence. 

to save themselves from destruction. We have glanced at the consequen* 
This was, perhaps, in effect, great Li- ces of the Liberal System,** as they 
heralify towards the monarchs, but have affected other nations; we will 
still it was anything but Liberality to- now glance at then as they have af* 
wards the people. fected, and are affecting, our own 

A few weeks since, some of the run* country, 
away constitutionalists' of Spain re- The Statesmen of Cockaigne—the 
turned tb that unhappy country, to friendsofthe“Z,j^era/iyyjA*OT,’*brought 
render it the theatre of civil war. Every in due form a Greek loan into the mar- 
one knew that the vast mass of the ket. Now, who were the real borrow* 
people detested them; that it was im- ers ? A people barbarous, profligate, 
possible for them to overturn the go- divided, practically without a goveni- 
vemment, supported as it was by the ment, without laws, without resour* 
French army; that at tlie best they ces, without revenue ; warring almost 
wished to set up the old, impractica- without hope against the whole power 
ble, tyrannical constitution; that their of Turkey, and not possessing a sin- 
proclamations warranted the conclu- gle item of wliat constitutes a security 
siun, that they meant to establish a for borrowed money. And who were 
republic: and that tliey could acconi* to be the real lenders ? The credulous 
])lish notning beyond leading a ])or- people of this country, who had to 
tion of the people to slaughter and depend altogether on the statements of 
ruin, and removing rationiu freedom the Statesmen of Cockaigne for know- 
still farther from Spain. Yet this ao ledge touching the character aud con- 
tually threw the Statesmen of Cock- dition of the borrowers. Of course, 
aigne into paroxysms of transport, and these Statesmen circulated full and ho- 
they laboured to persuade us that the nest information respecting theGreeks! 
helpless vermin who were swept out They circulated a fiddlestick!—They 
of the country without a battle when circulated nothing but the most de- 
thc}' were its rulers, and had its wliole lusive and mischievous statements ; 
resources in their hands, could now, in everything that told against the Greeks 
the character of destitute rebels, tri- was scandalously distorted, or sup- 
umph over the government and the pressed; and everything favourable to 
French army. The friends of the*'i/- them was as scandalously exaggera- 
beral System” were enraptured with ted. At any rate, these Statesmen ven- 
proepect of the Spanish provinces be* tured their owu money, when they 
mg uselessly overspread with blood called upon the ignorant aud credu- 
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lous to venture theirs ? Blunder up¬ 
on blunder! They risk Uicir money 
in Greek stock!—^No, no, give them 
their due, they are not, after all, quite 
60 simple. The profuse Lord Byron, 
it seems, only lent his money to the 
Greeks, and he lent it on far different 
security from stock bonds. The ob¬ 
ject of these worthies was to feed, to 
fatten, to enrich themselves by the 
sale of Greek stock, and not to min 
themselves by purchasing it. That 
this has been stupendously liberal to 
themselves and the Greeks, is beyond 
all question ; but that it has been di¬ 
rect swindling, abominable robbery, 
towards the people at large, is alike 
unquestionable. 

The Statesmen of Cockaigne have of 
course profusely supplied tlie innume¬ 
rable republics of South America witli 
loans, on the same system on which 
they have acted with regard to the 
Greeks. These republics never yet 
pobsessed anything that could amsti- 
tutc a fair security for borrowed mo¬ 
ney, Some of them, according to their 
own account, have been eight, twelve, 
and fourteen years independent, free 
from war, and in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion ; and still they keep wanting new 
loans. Notwithstanding all this, the 
friends of the “ Liberal System ” have 
continually drawn for them millions 
after millions, from the pockets of their 
dupes. These most upright men have 
had possession of almost all the chan¬ 
nels of public information; and of 
course we have nothing but the most 
ravishing statements, touching the 
condition of the thousand and one 
South American republics. Countries 
superlatively poor have been called 
immensely rich—^uninhabited deserts 
have been represented to be thickly 
peopled—republics, containing half a 
miliion, or a million, of inhabitants, 
have been sikom to be surprisingly po¬ 
pulous—and people, ignorant and li¬ 
centious in the last degree, disunited, 
having in reality scarcely any opera¬ 
tive laws, and subject to the will of a 
knot of despots, have been called in- 
tclhgent, virtuous, unanimous, order¬ 
ly, and free. All this has been done, 
but naked facts and plain reasoning 
have been scrupulously withheld; and 
the country has known nearly as much 
of the red state pf the North Foie, aa 
of the real state of South America. 

In consequence, numbers of families 
have been already mined by vesting 
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their money in these outlandish loans; 
numbers more have been greatly im¬ 
poverished, and the ruin of additional 
numbers is rapidly a]>proaching. Beau¬ 
tiful liberality this, truly, in one set of 
Englishmen towards another. 

We are not in the words of the An¬ 
ti-jacobin,— 

A steady patriot of the world alone, 

The friend of every country—but his own.” 
We love our own country better tlian 
all others—we love the honest spirit 
that rivets its affections to its native 
soil and its legitimate kinsmen —vcc 
love the feeling of nationality, for it is 
alike honoiurable to the individual, and 
beneficial to the state; and wc regard 
tiiose with scorn whose axe is continu¬ 
ally laid ut the root of tliis feeling. 
What then arc we to think of those 
Englishmen who mingle contempt of 
their own country with their adoration 
of foreign ones, and who dtdude, co¬ 
zen, rob, and ruin their countrymen, 
for the benefit of the people of Greece, 
South America, and Spain }—Shame 
tipon them ! Sliarac upon thfem I 

The friends of tlie “ Liberal System*’ 
have been long slandering Air Canning 
and his colleagues for not acknowled¬ 
ging the independence of the South 
American republics. Now what are the 
real facts (»f the matter } Would such 
acknowledgment increase our trade? 
Scarcely to the extent of u single cargo. 
Its advocates admit that the direct be¬ 
nefits would be almost wholly engross¬ 
ed by the republics. Would it then, 
on the other band, involve us in diffi¬ 
culties and dangers ? Most assuredly- 
Spain has still military possession of a 
part of South America ; she rejects the 
fanciful divisions ih 't have been made, 
and claims tlie whole; the other con¬ 
tinental powers wish her to regain tlie 
whole, and they arc hostile to our in¬ 
terference. Were we to concede the 
recognition, we must, to render it ef¬ 
fective—to discharge the honest duty 
which it would impose upon us to¬ 
wards the republics—*treat Spain as aii 
enemy, if she attempted to subjugate 
them; and this couid scarcely fail of 
involving us in war with the whole 
continent. We have protested against 
the interference of others, and otliers 
will not suffer us to be the sole inter- 
ferers, and to monopolize all the good 
thin^, without a contest. Of course, 
by withholding the recognition, wc risk 
nothing; by granting it, wc should 
risk alwst everything. This is not 
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all. We arc rich, beyond all other na¬ 
tions^ in colonial possessions; and 
there are several nations in the world 
that would rejoice to see these inde¬ 
pendent. Let us only get up a game 
of colony-robbery^ and others will 
speedily play it as expertly as ourselves^ 
to our own cost. Let us be the na¬ 
tion to divide the last ligament be¬ 
tween Spain and her colonies^ and it 
will not be long before the sword shall 
be applied to the bonds that unite us to 
our own. If any country in the world 
have an interest in discountenancing 
colonial revolt in every possible way, it 
is Great Britain. 

All this, to our friends of tlie “ Lf- 
beral Stfittem/* is nothing. These sages 
have been for ye^urs preaching up colo¬ 
nial revolt as one of the best and the 
most necessary things in nature. They 
have regularly applied every possible 
stimulant, and furnished every possi¬ 
ble assistance, to the colonies of Spain; 
and they have justified the insurrection 
of these^in every variety of language. 
What was it to them if they threw 
away half the empire, provided they 
huddled together a few gimcrack re¬ 
publics, and obtained a little additional 
trade in South America !—How all 
this has sounded in Canada, India, &c. 
and how it will operate on other states 
in the way of precedent, instruction, 
and example, it is not for us to say ; 
but if it do not largely contribute in 
the end to render us as destitute of co¬ 
lonics as Spain, we shall be the most 
fortunate people that ever existed. 

Tliat this is splendid liberality to¬ 
wards others, will be admitted by 
every one ; but that it is liberality to¬ 
wards ourselves, will be denied by all. 

Let us not be mistaken. If we can 
honestly and honourably, in a manner 
becoming a great and higb-minded na¬ 
tion, recognize the South American re¬ 
publics, and increase our trade with 
them, let us; we will he among the 
first to .advocate it. But if not—if to 
do this we must resort to chicanery, 
quarrel with the whole continent, and 
fhmish other states with a pretext for 
fomenting rebellion in our own colo¬ 
nies, then let tlicse republics be sunk 
in the ocean, rather than take from us 
another cargo. We are rich and glo¬ 
rious above all other nations, and we 
should be so still if South America 
. were not in existence. What we pro¬ 
test against is, the introduction of the 
Libcrarsromance, and the petty trades¬ 


man's cunning and rascality, into our 
councils. It is. not for us to go sneak¬ 
ing round the world to preach up Libe¬ 
ralism and foment colonial insurrec¬ 
tion, that we may deprive other states 
of their dependencies, atid obtain their 
trade—every conceivable principle for¬ 
bids it. The revolt that begins in the 
colonies of one nation, can scarcely 
fail, sooner or later, of finding its way 
to those of another; and therefore it is 
our interest to regard such revolt, 
wherever it may take place, as a dan¬ 
gerous enemy. The independence of 
the colonies of other states must, to n 
certain point, pave the way to the in¬ 
dependence of our own ; and for these 
we may tremble when other countries 
shall lose the last of such possessions. 
Our transmarine territories are of im¬ 
mense extent—they are scattered about 
in almost all parts of the globe—many 
of them are not very capable of effec¬ 
tive defence—they are accessible to the 
emissaries of other states—several of 
these states would make gigantic sa¬ 
crifices to give them independence; 
and therefore wc ought not, by word, 
deed, or look, to feed colonial revolt, 
and give the pretext to rival nations, 
so ardently desired for enabling them 
to make India, &c. what South Arne- 
rica now is. It is astonishing that 
the cant which we have been so long 
vociferating respecting the liberty of 
the continental nations, Greece, South 
America, has not been ecliocd 
by our own dependencies; and that, 
instead of havmg leisure for stirring 
up universal rebellion, and cursing 
the allies for warring against Libe¬ 
ralism, we have not been fully employ¬ 
ed in cutting the throats of the In¬ 
dians, Canadians, &c. for labouring to 
give themselves liberty and independ¬ 
ence. 

In the midst of all this bluster re¬ 
specting trade, let it not be forgotten 
tnat trade, like gol^ may be bought 
too dear; and that it is an easy mat¬ 
ter to lose two old customers in endea¬ 
vours to obtain one new one. We have 
reached those glorious circumstances 
in which what we have to do is, not to 
obtain^ but to rnESKRVE. There is 
but one path open for us for the pur¬ 
suit of trade, and this is the path of 
int^rity and honour. If we cannot 
preserve our commercial prosperity by 
acting towards others as we wish them 
to act towards us, it must depart fiom 
us; nothing else can save it. If we 
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get up a race of plot, intrigue, over¬ 
reaching, and roguery, we may depend 
upon it that whoever may win, we 
shall be the losers. 

On the score of national interest, in 
more ways than one, it has, we believe, 
always hitherto been thought wise in 
this country to make a friend of Tur¬ 
key, and to keep her as powerful as 
tK)ssibU\ The rea>:ons for our doing this 
are now more weighty than they ever 
were. Vet we are now taught to hate 
I'urkey, and to assist in her dismem- 
bennent. Turkey is to fall—is to be 
cut up into ail infinity of savage, im¬ 
potent republics; and this is to fill 
hhigland with transport! Our govern¬ 
ment in chief is neutral between the 
Turks and the Greeksthe Suites- 
inen of Cockaigne, our sub-govern- 
inert, send men, arms, and money, to 
the latter, alul make war upon Turkey! 
National interest!—What is national 
interest when weighed against liberal¬ 
ism, resuscitated jacobinism,—revolu¬ 
tionism ?—What is national interest 
when it clashes with the views of such 
persons as llobhousc, Hume, Byron, 
ami their great, though nameless, col¬ 
leagues? What is national interest 
when a rebellion can be got up, a re¬ 
volution can be accomplished, a repub¬ 
lic can he created, and a knot of un¬ 
principled idiotic profligates can be 
made rulers ? Let Turkey be trod in 
the dust—let us lose every European 
friend—let our allies be annihilated-— 
let our checks upon foreign powers, 
and the bulwarks of our most valuable 
possessions be destroyed—let our na¬ 
tional interests he cast to the winds— 
only let jacobinism flourish, republics 
abound, and liberals become the des¬ 
pots of mankind. Beautiful romance! 
—Lovely Liberality !—What a pity 
that it should be fraught with nation¬ 
al ruin! 

We have been taught to detest the 
continental monarchs, and we have 
profited so well by the instruction, 
that scarcely any party can speak of 
them except in terms of execration. 
For a ministerial paper to speak re¬ 
spectfully of these monarchs, would he 
little better than treason. Well, what 
have these poor monarchs done ? Per¬ 
haps they sent money, arms, and men, 
to our Radicals in the days of radical 
madness; or they support^ the Queen 
when she brought the constitution to 
the brink of ruin—or they have rob¬ 
bed UB of our colonies—or they have 


injured our trade—or they liave made 
war upon us, or they have picked a 
(marrel with us without cause—or 
they have interfered in some other 
mischievous way in our affairs ? Oh, 
no, they have done none of these things. 
Then, in the name of common sense, 
what have they done? Done! Bead 
the Edinburgh Reviews, and Morning 
Chronicles, for a list of their enormi¬ 
ties ! They have done as they pleased 
in their own affairs—they have done 
what we always do in similar circum- 
fitances—they have refused to be dis¬ 
crowned—they have rejected constitu¬ 
tions which the^whole world knew to 
be absurd and ruinous — they have 
made war upon jacobinism, upon in¬ 
fidelity, and democracy—they nave re- 
fusrd to establish liberty at a time 
when it was impossible to establish it 
—they have scorned our dictation, and 
refused to rush into destruction at our 
bidding. And, oh, horrible I they have 
crushed their Benthamites and Byron- 
ites, knocked up Liberalism, and resto¬ 
red tranquillity to the whole conti¬ 
nent ! Is this all ?—All! What more 
can be necessary to sanction us in de¬ 
testing them ? 

But perhaps these monarchs have 
laboured to put down rational and ge¬ 
nuine liberty ?—they established a con¬ 
stitution in France greatly resembling 
our own. Have they endeavoured to 
destroy it ? No; they have fought for 
its preservation. When they dethron¬ 
ed the tyrannical Cortes of Spain, did 
they wish to re-establish the old des¬ 
potism? No j their influence was ex¬ 
erted to procure for Spain a constitu¬ 
tion like that of France. An attempt 
was recently made in I'ortugal to re¬ 
store the old despotism in all its forc^. 
Did] they second it ? No; they oppo- , 
sed it, and supported the king in uia 
wishes to give to Portugal a rational 
constitution. Well, after all, it seems 
that these monarchs are friendly to 
such constitutions as our own, and 
to constitutional liberty like that of 
England ? Yes; but they hate jaOo- 
bin constitutions, and jacobin liberty* 
And do we not hate these too, in re¬ 
gard to their establishment in our 
own country ? It cannot be denied. 

But perhaps these monarchs abuse 
their power; perhaps their subjects 
are in the most deplorable situation ? 
The Edinburgh Review asserts that, 
putting out of sight political liberty, 
they are exerting themselves to the 
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utmost for the benefit of their sub¬ 
jects; and the Morning Chronicle^ 
that '' burning and shining light” of 
the Statesmen of Cockaigne, declares 
that otir lower orders, that is, the vast 
mass of our population, are, with re¬ 
gard to law and actual well-being, in 
a much worse condition than those of 
the continental nations. In truth, the 
ravishing descriptions which this asto¬ 
nishing paper puts forth touching the 
state of the people who are governed 
by the monarchs, are almost sufficient 
to make us scorn our constitution, and 
sigh for a despotism. 

Notwithstanding all this, perhaps 
we have suffered grievously by wliat 
these monarchs have done—perhaps 
the triumph of therevolutionists would 
have been of prodigious benefit to us 
as a nation? Alas! even here our 
animosity towards the monarchs can 
find no resting-place. We have gain¬ 
ed very nearly as much from what 
they have done, as they themselves 
have gained. W^owe to them a very 
large portion of our present tranquil¬ 
lity ; they fought for us even wlien we 
were against them; and when they 
smote Liberalism in their own territo¬ 
ries, they gave the death-wound to 
languishing faction and rebellion here. 

If the revolutionists had been suc¬ 
cessful in some countries, and had 
continued their struggles in others, 
we should unquestionably have been 
still convulsed, by the endeavours of 
powerful factions, to plunge us into 
revolution. Almost the first things 
that the revolutionists of Spain ami 
Vortugal thought of after they obtain¬ 
ed power, were to abuse us and our 
constitution, to administer pity and 
encouragement to our Radicals, and 
to make severe enactments against our 
trade. The revolutionists of France 
hated us. If any of the more power¬ 
ful nations of Europe had been revo¬ 
lutionized, we could scarcely have 
avoided a war with them; and their 
moral influence alone would have been 
nearly sufficient to give a triumph to 
our own revolutionists. In addition to 
this, tile din which, conjointly with 
our friends of the " Liberal Sijdem;^ 
they would have kept up in favour of 
revolutionary doctriiics, could hardly 
have failed to kindle rebellion in some 
one or other of our transmarine posscs- 
aiona. The enemies who were anni¬ 
hilated by the Holy Alliance, were the 
enemies of the constitution of Eng¬ 


land, of the uade of England, of the 
general interests of England, and of 
the people of England. 

Nevertheless these monarchs pos¬ 
sess absolute power—they are despots 
—aud therefore wc must abuse them. 
No doubt we can do this justifiably— 
no doubt we can bring clean hands to 
the matter—no doubt, as wc execrate 
despotism so furiously, we are not des¬ 
pots ourselves—no doubt the British 
sceptre is not waved over a single 
bondsman. Alas!—alas I we —wc who 
are eternally blackening the allied ino- 
narchs, because they will not surren¬ 
der absolute power at the cost of al¬ 
most certain destruction, are ourselves 
the (lespots over millions upon mil¬ 
lions, to whom we might give free¬ 
dom at the price of only a part of what 
we possess ! We, the blustering, swag¬ 
gering devotees of liberty, rule over 
nations by a despotism more search¬ 
ing and comprehensive than any of 
the continental ones! Do we then say 
that we ought to give constitutions to 
the nations of the East ? No! we 
would advise no such absurdity—we 
would prepare no such scourges for 
them, or injuries for our own country ; 
but we will say that, with regard to 
the abstract question, they have as 
much right to liberty as tne nations 
of the continent; and that we have 
a much worse title to be the despots of 
Asia, than the continental monarchs 
have to be the despots of Europe. 
Shame would strike us dumb, were 
we, like our Broughams, Hutchinsons, 
and Ijittletons,—our liberal Whigs 
and trimming Tories—with our East¬ 
ern possessions before us, to attempt 
to say to the Emperor of Russia, or 
the Emperor of Austria,—Thou art a 
despot. 

Here the " liberal blazes 

out in all its prodigious varieties of 
shape and colour—here, with one hand, 
it darts its thunders upon our devoted 
land, and, with the other, it holds it up 
to the world s mockery; and yet it is 
at last, with regard to despotism, here 
miserly to others, and liberal to Eng¬ 
land.. \is liberalify^ however, is but 
that of the pickpocket who tucks up 
his colleague to tne gallows for theft, 
and yet continues his vocation. 

l^erhaps this matter with regard to 
despotism may be explained by the 
magic of geography — perhaps that 
which is slavery in Europe, is freedom 
in Asia ? Alas, no!—Perhaps wc have 
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Nine exclusive right to be the only 
despots in the universe ? No!—Per¬ 
haps we are authorised by Nine law^ 
human or divine, to be the dictators 
of other states in the management of 
their afikirs—to command them to 
shape their governments as we please 
—to plunge them into rebellion, an¬ 
archy, and blood, whenever we may 
take it into our heads to do n— and 
to order the continental mouarchs to 
give away their power, and step into 
ruin, whenever we may wish it ? No 
such law was ever heard of. Perhaps 
what is crime here, is purity on the 
continent—what is falsehood here, is 
truth on the continent—what is de¬ 
structive here, is beneficial on tlic 
continent—the opinions and institu¬ 
tions that are proscribed here, ought 
to be protected on the continent? 
Heaven and earth say the contrary. 

Then the “ Liberal SifHient'* is not 
less false and wicked, tlian detestable 
and ruinous. 

We know well enough that the pa¬ 
ling, milk-and-water sarcasms, wluch 
our Tory prints and Tory people cast 
upon the continental monarchs, are a 
sacrifice to the idol of the day— Conci^ 
Uaiion. It is no doubt mighty liberal 
in a Tory to go strutting and smirk¬ 
ing to the altar of Jacobin licentious¬ 
ness, to throw upon it the fair fame 
of a king or an emperor. It is likely 
enough hugely pleasant and profitable 
lor a Tory to go trundling along be- 
tbre the blast of popular clamour, and 
amidst the greetings of Whigs and 
Radicals. But if this were even fight¬ 
ing for the cause of liberty, we would 
not imitate it. We would hear both 
sides, scrutinize the evidence, take 
into account all the circumstances of 
the case, and decide as our conscience 
should direct, even though the whole 
nation should be against us. If we 
could not maintain our cause without 
sacrificing truth and justice—without 
bribing our enemies by the immola¬ 
tion of the innocent—we would, like 
honest nieu, throw down our arms and 
abandon it. But the prejudice that has 
been got up against the continental 
mouarchs, is, in our judgment, calcu¬ 
lated to do vital injury to genuine li¬ 
berty ; and it is, moreover, calculated 
to have the most baleful effects on our 
foreign policy and our national in¬ 
terests. 

In the late contest between the Al¬ 
lied Monarchs and the Liberals, both 


sid(?s distinctly placed before us their 
political creed. On the one hand we 
nod the French constitution, its func¬ 
tionaries and principles; and on the 
other we had the Spamish constitution, 
its functionaries and principlea. Now, 
which agreed in essentials with, and 
which were in essentials hostile to, our 
own; and, what is of equal conse¬ 
quence, which were the best calculated 
n>r establishing real and permanent li¬ 
berty? The prindples which these 
monarchs put Wth touching constitu¬ 
tional government, in France, Spain, 
and Portugal, bore no remote resem¬ 
blance, not merely to those of English 
Toryism, but to these which are, in 
words or effect, promulgated by the 
English constitution; while the prin¬ 
ciples of the Liberals were such as our 
constitution, and both Toryism and 
Whiggism, pronounce to be false and 
ruinous. 

If the whole weight of England had 
been thrown into the scale, in favour 
of such constitutions as the French 
one, and against such os the Spanish 
one, we should h&ve rendered esseutial 
service to liberty on the continent; wc 
should have checked both the Mo¬ 
narchs and tlie liberals; and weshould 
have done much towards bringing the 
only able constitution-makers into the 
field, the rich, knowing, experienced, 
and (lirintcreBted. But our weight 
went with the Liberals; we execrated 
the b'rench constitution as a despotism, 
cried up the Spanish one to the skies, 
were even the most extravagant in fa¬ 
vour of republics, embraced the fana¬ 
tical and profligate deists and demo¬ 
crats as brothers, and treated with 
scorn all the rest of the people. By 
this we did the most vital injury to li¬ 
berty on the continent; we filled the 
people with the most false and ruinous 
notions respecting it, we marshalled 
them under the most vile and incapa¬ 
ble leaders, we sent them in pursuit 
of the most pemidous institutions, and 
we rendered the exercise of severity, 
on the part of the governments, un¬ 
avoidable. 

If our constitution stand upon Li¬ 
beralism and liepubHcanism, wc do 
well to range ourselves with the Li¬ 
berals and Republicans ; but if not, 
we are digging away the foundations 
of this consntution. We hear, iii 
truth, abundance of general cant about 
this constitution being tlie Iwst in the 
wotldj but where we find the man, 
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among either Whigs or Tories, who 
will &fend its component parts, its 
maxims, and the principles which form 
its basis, item by item r Where shall 
wc find the man who recommends its 
adoption to other states, and who does 
not laud, in the most riotous manner, 
the principles which it proscribes and 
abhors ? If the creed of the Liberals 
and Republicans be a true one, our con¬ 
stitutional creed is a false one—If their 
forms of government ought to be esta¬ 
blished, ours ought to ^ abolished—^ 
if'we cry up their principles, we cry 
down our own—and if we fight for 
them, we fight against ourselves. Li- 
berality, potent magician though it be, 
cannot confute us. Our raving in fa¬ 
vour of the Liberals and Republicans is 
in tact teaching liberalism and repub¬ 
licanism to the nation at large; and if 
this produce its natural fruits, it will 
in the end destroy our constitution, 
and, deny it who will, our liberties. 

What a lovely spectacle would it 
be,” exclaims Lord Holland, in one of 
his fine piirenzics, to see England 
at the head of a swarm of republics!” 
—Charmingly liberal—beautifully ro¬ 
mantic—but, alas! fearfully ruinous. 
A free monarchy may exist amidst 
despotisms, but it is scarcely possible 
for it to exist amidst republics. In the 
first case, the feelings of the people of 
the surrounding states will be in fa¬ 
vour of it, and the enthusiasm of those 
who live under it will be on the alert 
for its defence ; but in the other case, 
the feelings of the surrounding people 
will be against it, and its own subjects 
will seek its destruction. If wc wish 
to preserve our monarchy as it now 
exists, we must choose our associates 
amidst monarchies that are not more 
limited than our own. If the power 
of the crown were less among our 
neighbours, than with us, it would 
8])eedily be here reduced to the same 
point; if several of the continental 
states were republics, we should soon 
have the same form of government; 
and if we estrange ourselves from mo¬ 
narchies, and cultivate friendship and 
interchange of feeling and sentiment 
with republics alone, we shall scarcely 
fitil of becoming ourselves a republic. 

The cry, however, now is, on almost 
all hands—Have nothing to do with 
the continental monarchsl-^It is made 
a matter of reproach to the 4ate Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry that he was per¬ 
sonally acquainted with them, ana it 


is actually made a merit in Mr Can¬ 
ning that be knows them not. Pre¬ 
posterous nonsense! They have suf¬ 
fered our free constitution to exist for 
centuries without molesting it—they 
have fought for the constitution of 
France—they have wished to see si¬ 
milar ones in Spain and Portugal— 
and the King of Prussia is at this very 
moment making a large surrender of 
]K)litical power to his subjects—yet we 
arc to believe that they wish to destroy 
our liberty ! Could folly, on the one 
hand, and gullibility, on the other, go 
farther ? 

How many years have passed away 
since we humbly sued to these De¬ 
spots” for their friendship? How many 
years have passed away since they 
fought in person for us and our lib^ r- 
ties, as well as for themselves ? How 
many years have passed away since 
they profusely poured the blood and 
treasures of their realms for our bene¬ 
fit as well as their own ? We did not 
then curse them for being despots— 
wc did not then quarrel with them for 
drawing thelrswordsagainstl liberalism 
—against the principles of the French 
Revolution. Is all this so soon forgot¬ 
ten ? Has it so soon vanished from our 
remembrance, that to them wc owe a 
large share of our wealth, greatness, 
glory, and happiness ? Gratitude, alas! 
seems not to be numbered among our 
good feelings. 

It has hitherto been thought wise 
and necessary in us to have as power¬ 
ful a party as possible among the con¬ 
tinental nations. Austria above all 
other countries was culled the natural 
trieud and ally of England, and we 
were to cultivate the closest intimacy 
with her regardless of her despotism. 
How often has not this Austria fought 
at our side ! often has slie not 
raised the standard to collect for us 
allies in a war for existence ! How of¬ 
ten has she not risked aU, and nearly 
lost all, in our cause as well as her 
own? Well, now we arc to have a 
brilliant new system of foreign policy, ' 
which shall strip us of every conti¬ 
nental friend, which shall leave us 
without a vestige of influence on the 
continent, which shall league the 
whole continent against us. Austria 
is to be the especial object of our de¬ 
testation ; for her all the bitterest 
epithets of the Statesmen of Cockaigne 
are reserved. We are to goad the 
continental powers into a community 
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of interest against ua^ instead of di¬ 
viding them—we are to plant every¬ 
thing between them and ourselves 
that can yield war, instead of cultiva¬ 
ting their friendship;—^and we are to 
do thiSj that we may be enabled to 
coquet with; ^ile upon, and pension 
sucli people as the Spanish, French, 
and Italian revolutionists; and to hold 
soft alliance with a parcel of helpless 
republics, which, barring their trade, 
can only draw us into scrapes and dif- 
^culties. Burke was wont to speak 
of pedlar systems, but really this is 
not a pedlar system; the pedlar looks 
for gam, but at any rate here is a mar¬ 
vellous lack of selfishness and covetous¬ 
ness. Here is Uhtrality with a ven- 
pance! National interests! as we 
have already said,—what are national 
interests when they clash with the 
“ Ijiberal System? ”What are national 
interests to Ijiberalism and Revolu¬ 
tionism ? 

Of course, as wc make such a stu¬ 
pendous fiiss about trade, we have no 
trade with the continental nations— 
of course wc do not wish to trade with 
them—<if course they could not injure 
our trade in other quarters—of course 
they could not deprive us of any colonies 
—of coursewe could not derive benefit 
from any of them in any war we might 
be engaged in—of course, if wc went 
to war with them, we could conquer 
them in a moment—of course we have 
everything to gain, and nothing to 
lose by going to war—and of course 
we have a right to quarrel with the 
continental inonarchs for being des¬ 
pots, and everything to hope for from 
such quarrel. 

If all these be not matters of course, 
what arc we doing ? what madness has 
seized us ? and to what losses and ca¬ 
lamities arc wc rushing ? 

Oh, glorious Liberal System!*’ hew 
gigantic is thy wisdom f How fasci¬ 
nating are thy benefits! 

We will examine, on the present 
occasion, only one more of the various 
species of fruit which this system pro¬ 
duces. 

The grand principle on which it 
stands is, to value men and things in 
proportion to their worthlessness and 
tlangerous character. It pufis such 
men as Burdett, Hobbouse, Hume, 
Wilson, Lord Cochrane, &c. as first- 
rate statesmen and patents—it exe¬ 
crates such as Lord Eldon, the Duke 
of Wellington, the late Marquis of 


Londonderry, Lord Liverpool, &c. as 
fools, knaves, and bigots. It daubs 
such writers as Lord Byron, Moore, 
and Lady Alorgan, with every kind of 
panegyric—^it blackens such as South¬ 
ey and Gifford in every possible way. 
If you be a religious man, it smiles at 
your fanaticism, or rails against your 
bigotry—if you be a moral man, it 
cracks jests on your weakness—^if you 
be an infidel, it compliments you on 
your freedom from prejudice—and if 
YOU be unprincipled, debauched, and 
licentious, it dubs you a most profit¬ 
able and enlightened member of so¬ 
ciety. There* is scarcely any virtue 
that it docs uot decry, or any vice that 
it does not praise; and there is scarcely 
any merit that it does not attack, or 
any guilt that it does not justify. In 
a word, if you reverse all that our 
greatest statesmen have laid down with 
regard to politics, and all that our 
wisest philosophers and moralists have 
taught in respect to the well-being of 
society, you have the Liberal Stf stem** 
before you in splendid fulness and per¬ 
fection. 

Wehavenow, we hope, givena home- 
thrust tathe monstrous bladder of the 
^'Liber,al System .^**—of Libvraliiy ; we 
have, we trust, done something towards 
lessening its enormous inflation, and 
we will stab it again and again before 
we take our leave of it. Never before 
in our days were such immense sacri¬ 
fices of principles—of nationalinterests 
—of the foundations of society—and 
of the best feelings and possessions of 
mankind, made to anything, as are 
now made to this skin-and-wind god 
— Liberality, Our national existence 
was endangered and the swords of 
nearly the whole world were turned 
against us, yet wc fought like heroes 
for our principles, our institutions, our 
church, and our monarchy ; but now, 
when we revel in almost every benefit 
that even miracle could give us, and 
when nearly every nation upon earth 
wishes to be our friend, we must adopt 
the opinions and people that we tlien 
fought against, and ^up every one in 
the face who can prove a dangerous 
enemy. What all this will lead to if 
it be not checked, may he discovered 
witliout the aid of prophecy; and it 
matters not who may support it, he is 
the friend of England and of mankind, 
who resists it to the utmost. 

Y. Y. Y. 
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About this time there arose a m-eat 
sough and surmise^ that some loons 
were playing false with the kirkyard^ 
howking up the bodies from their 
damp graves, and harling them away 
to the College. Words canna describe 
the fear, and the dool, and the misery 
it caused. All flocked to the kirk yett; 
and the fHends of the newly buried 
stood by the mools, which were yet 
dark^ and the brown newly-cast divots^ 
that had not yet ta’en root, looking, 
with moumfiu faces, to descrive any 
tokens of sinking in. 

rU never forget it. 1 was standing 
by when three young lads took shools, 
and, lifting up the truff, proceeded to 
howk down to the coffin, wherein they 
had laid the grey hairs of their mother. 
They looked wild and bewildered like, 
and the glance of their ecn was like 
that of folk out of a mod-house; and 
nane dared in the world to have spoken 
to them. They didna even speak to 
ane anither; but wrought on wf a 
great hurry, till the spades struck on 
the cofiin lid—which was broken. The 
dead-claithes were there huddled a'the- 
githcr in a nook, but the dead was 
gane. I took baud of Willie Walker's 
arm, and lookit down. There was a 
cauld sweat all ower me;—^losh me! 
but 1 was terribly frighted and eerie. 
Three mair were opened, and a' just 
alike; save and except that of a wee 
unkirstened wean, which was afl' bo¬ 
dily, co£Bn and a*. 

There was a burst of righteous in¬ 
dignation throughout the parish; nor 
without reason. Tell me that doctors 
and graduates maun lia'e the dead; 
but tell it not to Mansie Waucli, that 
our hearts maun he trampled in the 
mire of scorn, and our best feelings 
laughed at, in order that a bruise may 
be properly plaistered up, or a sair 
head cured. Verily, the remedy is 
waurthan the disease. 

. But what remead ? It was to watch 
in the session-house, with loaded guns, 
night about, three at a time. 1 never 
likit to gang into the kirkyard after 
darkening, let a be to sit there through 
, a^ang winter night, windy and rainy 
may he, wi' nane but the dead 
j^rouua us. Sauf us! it was an unco 
thought, and garred a’ my flesh creep; 
but we cause was gude-*^ny corrup¬ 
tion was raised-'-^d 1 was determined 
ao to be dauntoned. 


I counted and counted, but the 
droid day at length came, and 1 was 
summonsed. All the leevciang after¬ 
noon, when casing the needle upon 
the labroad, 1 tried to whistle Jenny 
Nettles, Niel Gow, and ither funny 
tunes, and whiles crooned to mysell 
between hands; but my consternation 
was visible, and a’ wadna do. 

It was in November; and the cauld 
glimmering sun sank behind the Pent- 
lands. The trees had been shorn of 
their frail leaves; and the misty night 
was closing fast in upon the dull and 
short day; but the candles glittered 
at the shop windows, and leery-light- 
thc-lamps was brushing dbout with 
his ladder in his oxter, and bleczing 
flamboy sparking out behind him. I 
felt a kind of qualm of faintness and 
dowa-shiking about uiy heart and sto¬ 
mach, to the dispclhng of which 1 
took a thimblefull of spirits, and, ty¬ 
ing my red comforter about ray neck, 
1 marched briskly to the session-house. 
A neighbour, (Andrew Goldie, the 
pensioner,) lent me his piece, and 
loaded it to me. He took tent that it 
was only half-cock, and I wrapped a 
napkin round the dog-head, for it was 
raining. No being acquaint wi’ guns, 
I kcepit the muzzle aye away from 
me; as every man's duty is no to 
throw his precious life in jeopardy. 

A furm was set before the session- 
house fire, which bleezcd brightly, 
nor had 1 ony thought that such un 
unearthly place could have barn made 
to look half so comfortable eitlicr by 
coal or candle; so my specrits rose up 
as if a weight had been ta'cn aff them, 
and I wondered, in my bravery, that 
a man like me could be ufeard of ouy- 
thing. Nolwdy wps there but a touzy, 
raggal, halflins callant of thirteen, 
(for I speered his age,) wi' a desperate 
dirty face, and lang carrotty hair, tear¬ 
ing a speldrin wi’ his teeth, which 
lookit lang and sharp aneugh, and 
throwing the skin and lugs intil the 
fire. 

We sat for amaist an hour thegithcr, 
cracking the best way we could in sic 
a place; nor was onyhody mair likely 
to cast up. The night was now pit- 
mirk; the windsoughed amid thchead- 
staues and railings of the gentry, (for 
we maun a’ dee); and the black cor¬ 
bies in the steeple-holes cackled and 
crawed in a fearsome manner. A* at 
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ance we heard a lonesome sound; and 
my heart began to play piupat—^my 
skin grew a’ rough, like a poukit 
chicken—and I felt us if I didna ktn 
what was the matter with me. It was 
only a tiilsc alarm, however, being the 
warning of the clock; and, in a mi* 
nute or twa thereafter, the bell struck 
ten. Oh, but it wus a lonesome and 
dreary sound! Every chapgaed through 
my breast like the dunt of a fore- 
hammer. 

Then up and spak the red-headed 
laddie;—It’s no fair; aniiher should 
hae come by this time. I wad rin awa 
hame, only I'm frighted to gang out 
my lane.'—Do ye think the doiip of 
chat candle wad cairy i' my cap ?" 

Na, na, lad; we maun bide here, 
as We are here now.—Leave me alane? 
Lord safe us! and theyett lockit, and 
the bethrel sleepin’ wi^ the key in ins 
brtiek pouches!—VVe canna 'vin out 
now though we would,” answered 1, 
trying to look brave, though half 
frightened out of my seven senses ; — 

Sit down, sit down; I've baith 
whisky and jiorter wi' me. Hae, man, 
there's a cauker to keep your heart 
warm; and set down that bottle," 
quoth 1, wiping the saw-<lu8t aff n’t 
with my hand, ” to get a toast; I’sc 
warrant it for Deacon Jaffrey's best 
brown stout.” 

The wind blew higher, and like a 
hurricane; the rain began to fall in 
perfect sp(»uts; the auld kirk rumbled, 
and rowed, and made a sad ^ougbing; 
and the bourtrie tree behind the house, 
where auld Cockburn that cuttit his 
throat was buried, creakit and crazed 
in a frightful manner; but as to the 
roaring in the burn, it was past a’ 
power of description. To make had 
worse, just in the heart of the bratile, 
the grating sound of the yett turning 
on its rusty hinges was but too plain¬ 
ly heard. What was to he done ? I 
thought of our baith rinning away; 
and then of our locking oursells in, 
and firing through the door; but wha 
was to pull the trigger ? 

Gudencss watch ower us! I trum- 
ble yet when X think on't. We were 
perfectly between the deil and the 
deep sea—either to stand and fire our 
gun, or rin and be shot at* It was 
really a hang choice. As I stood swi- 
thering and shaking, the laddie ran to 
the door, and, thrawing round the 
kev, clappit his back tilTt. Oh i how 
1 lookit at him, as he stude, for a 
VoT.. XVL 


gliff, like a magpie hearkening wi* his 
lug cockit up, or rather like a terrier 
watching a rotten. They’re c(k 
ming! they’re coming f' he cried out, 
” cock the piece, ye sumphwhile 
the red hair ruse up from n >s now like 
feathers; they're coining, I hear 
them tramping on the gravel j ’ Out he 
stretched bis arms against the wall/ 
and brizzed his buck agdiist the door 
like mad; as if he bad been Sampsan 
pushing ower the pillars in the house 
of Dugiin. “ For the Lord’s sake, 
prime the gun," he cried out, “ or 
our throats will be cut frae lug to lug 
before we can cry Jack Uobisou! See 
that there's priiding in the pan." 

I dill the best I could; but my hale 
strength could hardly lift up the piece,, 
which waggled to and through like a 
cock's tail on a rainy day; my knees 
knockit.igainst aueanither,and though 
I was resigned to dee—I trust I was 
resigned to dee—od, but it was a 
fVightfu' thing to be out of ane's bed, 
ami to be murdered in a session^houae, 
at the dead hour of night, by un- 
yearthly resurrcction-men, or rather 
let me call them deevils incarnate, 
wrapt up in dreadnoughts, wi' blackit 
faces, ])istol9, big sticks, and otlier 
deadly wea[>ons. 

A snuff, snufHiig was beard ; and, 
through below the door, X saw a piir 
of glancing black e’en. Od, but my 
heart nearly loupit aflP the bit—a 
snouff, and a gur, gurring, and ower 
a' the p aiii tramp of a man's heavy 
tackets and cuddy heels amang the 
gravel. Then came a great slap like 
thunder on the wall; and the laddie, 
quitting his grip, fell (iown, cryin:?, 
“ Fire, fire!—murder I h >Jy murder!" 

" Wliase there.?" growled a deep^ 
rough voice; open. I'm a freeiid/’ 

I tried to speak, but could not; 
something like a happenny row was, 
sticking ill my throat, so I tried to 
cough 31 up, but it wadna come. Gie 
the pass-word then,” said the laddie, 
staring as if his een wad loupen out; 
gie the pass-word ?” 

First cam a loud whissle, and then 
Copmahagen/* answered the voice. 
Oh! what a reUef! The laddie stated 
up, like ane crazy wi’ joy. Ou! ou I” 
cried he, thrawing round the key, and 
rubbing his hands; ** by jingo, it’s the 
bethrel-*-it*8 the bethm^it’s anld 
Isaac himsell." 

First ruAed in. the dogi and Om. 
Isaac, wi’ his glazed hat, dkiad^ 

3N 
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ctwer liis brow^ and his horn bouet 
glimmering by his knee. ** Has the 
French landit* do ye think? Losh 
keep us a'/' said he, wi* a smile on his 
hal^idiot face, (for he was a kind of 
a sort of a natural, wi* an infirmity in 
his h'gy) “ od sauf us, man, put by 
your gun< Ye dinna mean to shoot 
me, do ye ? What are ye about here 
wi' the door lockit ? I just kcppit four 
resurrectioners loiiping ovver thewa'." 

** Gude guhle ns," I said, taking a 
lang breath to drive the hlude frae 
my heart, and something relievetl by 
Isaac's company—“ Come now, Isaac, 
ye’re just gicing us a fright- Isn't 
that true, Isaac ?" 

“ Yes, I'm joking—and what for 
no ?—but they might have been, for 
onything ye wad hae himlrred them 
to the conirair, I'm thinking. Na, 
na, ye maunna lock the door; that's 
no fair play.” 

When the door was put ajee, and 
the furm set iorenent the fire, 1 gaed 
Isaac a dram to keep his lioart up on 
sic a cauld stormy night. Od, but ho 
was a droll fallow, Isaac. He sung 
and leuch as if he had been boozing 
in Luckie Tliampson's, wi’ some of 
]us drucken cronies. Feint a hair 
gAcd he about auld kirks, or kirk- 
yards, or voutfl, or ihrough-stancs, or 
dead tbek in their winding-sheets, wi' 
tile wet grass growing ower them ; aud 
at last 1 begaii to brighten up a wee 
inysell, so when he had gone ower a 
good few funny stories, I said to him, 
quoth I, Mony folk, I daresay, mak 
mair noise about their sitting up in a 
kirk-yord than its a' worth. There’s 
naetliing here to barm us ?” 

I beg to differ wi' ye there,” an¬ 
swered Isaac, taking out his horn mull 
from his coat pouch, and tapping on 
tile lid in a queer style —‘‘ I could gie 
anither version of that story. Did ye 
no ken of three young doctors—Eirish 
students—alang wi' some resurrec¬ 
tioners, as waff'and wild as themsells, 
firirtg filiottie for shottie wi’ the guard 
at Kirkmabrecke, and lodging three 
slugs in ane of their backs, forbye fi¬ 
ring a ramrod through anithec ane's 
hat?" 

This was a wee alarming—" No,” 
quoth I^ "no, Isaac, man; 1 ne'er 
beard o't" 

■"'But, let akne resurrectioners, do 
ye no ^tbink there is sic a rthijng as 
gbeists ? Guide ye, man, my 
•oqld bar telIedHsmuckIeal>o\it ihtnn 


as wad hae filled a minister's sermons 
from June to January." 

Kay—kay—that’s a' buff,” I said. 
" Are there nae cutty-stool businesses 
—are there nae marriages gaun, Isaac ?” 
for 1 was keen to change the sub¬ 
ject. 

" Ye may kay—kay, as ye like, 
though ; I can just tell ye ibis—ye'll 
mind auld Armstrong wi’ the leather 
breeks, and the brown fhree-story 
wig—him that was the gnve-digger? 
Weel, he saw a giiaist wi' his leeving 
een—aye, and wliat's better, in this 
very kirk-yard too. It was a cauld 
spring morning, and daylight just 
coming in, wlian he cam to the yett 
yonder, thinking to meet his man, 
p.tidling Jock—but he had sleepit in, 
and was na there, Weel, to the wast 
corner ower yonderhe gacd,aml throw¬ 
ing Ills coat ower a lieadstane, and his 
bat on the tap o't, he dug away vfi’ 
his spade, throwing out the inools, 
and tJic coffin handles, and the green 
banes, .and sic like, till he stoppit a 
wee to tak breath.—What! are yc 
whistling to yoursell ?” quo' Isaac to 
me, and no hearing what's God's 
truth ?” 

" Ou, aye,” said I, " but ye didna 
tell me if onybody was cried last Sun¬ 
day ?”—1 wad liac gieii every farthing 
I bad made by the needle, to hae been 
at tliat blessed lime in iny bed wi' my 
wife and weans. Ay, how I wasgru- 
ing ! I mostly chacked aff my tongue 
in chittering—But a' wad not do. 

" Weel, speaking of gbaists—when 
he was resting on his spade he looked 
up to the steeple, to see what a clock 
it was, wondering what way Jock had- 
na come, when lo! and behold, in the 
lang diced window of the kirk yonder, 
he saw a lady a' in white, wi' her 
hands clasped thegither, looking out 
to the kirk-yard at him. 

“ He couldna l)e]ieve his cen, so he 
rubbit them wi' his sark sleeve, but 
she was still there bodily, and keeping 
ae ee on him, and anither on his road 
to the yett; he drew his coat and hat 
to him below his arm, and aff like 
mad, throwing the shod half a mile 
ahint him. Jock fand tliat; for he 
was coming singing in at ihe yett, 
when his maister ran clean ower the 
tap o' him, and capsized him like a 
loom barrel; and never 6top])it, till 
he was in at his aiu house, and the 
door baith bolted and barred at his 
fail. 
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" Dul ye ever hear the like of that, 
Mansic? Weel, man, I'll explain the 
hale history o’t to ye. Ye see—Oil! 
how sound that callant's sleeping,” 
continued Isaac; he's snoring like a 
nine-year auld." 

1 was glad he had stoppit, for 1 was 
like to sink through tlie grund wi* 
fear; but ntt, it wailna do. 

'' Dinna ye ken—sauf us! what a 
fearsome niglu this is ! The trees '11 
be a' broken. What a noise in the 
him ! I dare say there's soiiicauM hag 
of a witch-wife gaun to come rumble 
doun't* It's no the first time, I'll 
swear. Hae ye a silver sixpence ? 
Wad ye like that ?” he bawled up the 
cliumley. " Ye'll hue heard,” said 
he, “ lung ago, that a wee murdered 
wean was buried—ditlua ye hear a 
voice?—was buried below that cor¬ 
ner—the heartb-siane there, where 
the laddy’s lying on ?" 

1 had now lost iny breath,' so that 
I couldna stop him. 


Ye never heanl tell o't, didna 
ye ? Weel, I'se teli't ye—Sauf us, 
wbat swurU of smoke coming doun 
the chiinlcy—I could swear something 
no cuTiny's stopping up the lum head 
—(rung out, and sec !’* 

At that moment, a clap like thun¬ 
der was licard—the candle was dri¬ 
ven owir—the sleeping laddie row¬ 
ed “ Help!” and “ Murder !” and 
“ Thieves!” and,as the turm on which 
we were sitting played flee backwards, 
crippled Isaic hillowed out, I'm 
deati!—I’m killed!—shot through the 
head!—01)! oh ! oh !" 

Surely 1 had fainted away ; for, 
when I came k> mysell, I found my 
red comforter loosed ; my face a' wet 
—Isaac rubbing down his waistcoat 
wi’ his sleeve—the laddie swigging ale 
out of a bicker—and the brisk brown 
stout, which, by casting its cork, bad 
caused a' the alarm, whizz—whizz— 
wltizzing in the chumlcy lug. 


THE CONCESSIONS OF A CANTAB. 


-me tabula saccr 
Voiiva pa^io^ indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potemi 
Vestimciiia niarbi Deo.—HonACEr 


WiiAT everybody says, must be 
true.”—So runs ibe proverb; and if 
that be true, I really can perceive no 
reason why that which everybody 
does, should not also be accounted ne¬ 
cessarily correct. And os everybody,* 
from the Jumtified Sinnerf down to 
the “ Opium-Eater' and the “ FooU 
manf have thought proper to confess 
—I, who am a newly-graduated Can- 
tab, and who have as mueli to answer 
for (God help me !) as the worst of 
them, may, perhaps, be allowed to con¬ 
fess also. Besides, they say, that to 
unburdenonc sconscicnce,an(l to pour 
forth one’s follies and one’s sins into 
the attentive ear of a confessor, does, 
like tincture of rhubarb to the disor¬ 
dered bowels, adimnister a balm, a 
comfort, and a relief, which is at once 
indescribable, and ** devoutly to be 
wished.” All this, as far os regards 
the rhubarb, I can perfectly under¬ 
stand, and cordially assent to; as to 
the confeshion, I am determined to 
try its boasted effects, and to quack 
myself at least for once. If this be a 
wise reBolution, my conduct in the k* 


lection of a confessor roust, I aro win, 
strike everybody as being extremely 
judicious. A confessor should be a 
discreet anduncommunicating indivi¬ 
dual ; and as secrecy is to he looked 
upon us his primary and indispensable 
qualification, I have made choice of 
the public for my confessor, because I 
have a well-grounded conviction that 
it W}U no farther. 

But—avaunt, ye ancient peda¬ 
gogues, who ‘‘ prepare young gentle¬ 
men for the univereities”—yc ^ilebo- 
tomists, with crabbed Greek in your 
mou tils—with crabbed frontispieces 
to those animated Lexicons and Gra- 
duscs, your Iieads—and with crabbed 
sticks and long birches in your bands 
—avaunt!—^for here you will be 
shocked with a recreant disciple, who, 
forgetting all yoUr warnings, and oil 
your instructions, never reoil a single 
hour in the day—who cut Chapel, Hall, 
Lectures, and Gates, day after day, 
and night after niglit—who persisted 
in playing at billiards at Chesterton— 
in attending Newmarket meetings* 
in hun^g twice a-week—and in eu* 
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eonitgii^i tecitingi atid patronizing 
vine pames and inid*mght rerels^ in¬ 
stead of craniniing for examinations, 
' writing for prize poms, and reading 
for honours. 


With this warning I conclude my 



My Initiation, 

When I reached Cambridge, my 
first business was to beat up the quar- 
’ ters of my old scliool-fellows who had 
been emancipated from the thraldom 
of our common pedagogue, Doctor 
Jones, twelve months before that fa¬ 
vour was extended to Pill Garlic. The 
awkwardness one feels at entering the 
University is the most unpleasant, and 
(for the first day) the most invincible 
sensation that can be imagined ; iie- 
' sides, I had heard a great deal of the 
College sparks, and of the tricks and 
cheats that were commonly practised 
upon unsophisticated and unsuspect¬ 
ing Fresh-inen; so that I had deter¬ 
mined to put myself under the gui¬ 
dance and protection of some of my 
old friends who were second-^ear- 
inen, and, consiquently, not to lie ta¬ 
ken in. But at every room in Colbge 
to which { directed my steps, 1 found 
the door sported,* and every lodging- 
house-keeper, of whom I had occiision 
to inquire, returned me the same an¬ 
swer. “ Gone to Newmarket, and 
will not be back till evening,” was the 
reply to all inquiries. Finding, there¬ 
fore, that 1 liad no chance of meeting 
with sny one to whom 1 was ticrson- 
ully known before night, I rosolveil to 
run all hazards, and resigned myself 
into the hands of the College Mer< 
bury, a sort of Fresh-mans Vade-me¬ 
cum, or Young Gnvsnsman’s best Com^> 
panim ; who, having heard of my ar¬ 
rival, had been, dogging me at every 
turn, and seemed determined not to 
lose sight of me for a moment. 


This worthy pmonkge ! sliall in¬ 
troduce to the reader under the name 
of Mr Ferret; and, in doing this, 1 am 
merely repaying the civility Im exer¬ 
cised towards me in making me ac¬ 
quainted with some fifty individuala 
within the space of an hour— ** Col¬ 
lege Tjaundress, sir-^ Sempstress, sir 
— Grocer, str—Want a gyp,\ wont 
you, sir ?—This here's one of thtm as 
belongs to Trinity—very honest young 
fellow, sir—College hair-cutter, sir. &c. 
&c.—and so on ad irtfiuitum, which, in 
this case is the Latin for ‘‘ even down 
to the shoe biavkf 

I'his Ferret was, in every sense of the 
word, the “ Fresh-man's Directory 
his business was to point out the col¬ 
lege-tradesmen to new-comers ;—he 
attended them to choose their rooms, 
and }>erformed a variety of other little 
offia'B, the trouble of which bore au 
inverse ratio to the pay he received. 
He first carrie<l me to a hdlor; and 
here the ceremony of introduction, by 
the worthy Ferret, first began—** Mr 
Shears, college-tailor, sir”—“ This 
here's Mr Mabbry o' Trinity.”—Mr 
Shears was a very forward, but smooth¬ 
spoken sort of tailor, (as, indeed, they 
all are, except when they come tor 
money,) who assured me, among other 
things, that he had turned out coats 
which had passed for Stultz's own cut; 
and concluded a very moiiest,but»>ome- 
what protracted, encomium upon his 
own talents, (whicli, by the bye, is 
written, committed to memory, and 
annually recited to Fresh-men by mas¬ 
ters, men and errand boys,) by decla¬ 
ring, that he should be most happy to 
wait upon me, Tliis was the only part 
of his oration that I gave the slightest 
credit to; and he did nut even speak the 
truth in this; for lie grumbled most 
unhappily because he had to wait upon 
me some twenty or thirty tiiiKS, per¬ 
haps, for hia money. Of Mr Shears, 

1 procured a cap and gown; and hav¬ 
ing contemplate my new costume in 


* Sported,»^The door being sported, simply meani^ that it was shuL The rooms in 
College are like the chambers in the Inns of Court, having an outer-door and an inner 
one. The outer is called the tporilnff door, and is a very useful barricado against duns. 
They are used by rindhg men to keep out idle viNitors; and by others to prevent the 
entrance of visitors of a more troublesome nature, before mentioned. 

•f* Otfp^A gyp is a man who brushes dothes, wakeft men tor chapel, runs of errimdsi 
and waits at table. His perquisites are innumerable; but he is a necessary part of every 
gowDsmanV estaUisInnent. The word gyp is classical, however barbarous it may 
logndi being drived fiom a vulture,*' a Urd of prey and no person who 
bti h^ miafiDgme to retain one in hie teryke will think this etymology at all 
foree^ 
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the glassj I aallxed fotth Witfh stntne Something betwe6h i tlmp^ find a 
awkwardness, but with considerable ^n, replied^ “/'m —this 

pride, to search the rooms in the town, here’s my hbuse—^iind it Wery com- 
The College was already ftill. In the forcible, I assure you—honourable Air 
course of our perambulations, I saw a Rattle Mged here last, sir—rt wkshim 
great many very neat and commodious as made all them holes in the chimley- 
apiirtmentK, which I fended would piece, and as drew them there queer 
suit me extremely well; but Ferret faces on the ceiliii-i;—an't they funny, 
was of u diftiTfUt opinion. He had al- sir?—but they’re wery nice rooms for 
ways some objection against them— all that, sir, though 1 says so, as don’t 
the street was either too noisy, or too ought to say it perhaps—Wish you 
dull—or the distance from College good day, sir."—Exit Ferret, 
would be nnt^mman incofivmient for I was at once so ashamed and soan- 
morning chapel—or the landlady was gry, that T Was utterly unable to reply, 
none the most ’commodating—or It was in vain that I endeavoured to 
fif y other tilings, which it was purga- convince myself that Ferret really he- 
tory to listen to, and with the repeti- lieved these to be the beat rooms I had 
tion of which I shall not trouble the seen. They were his own—and Ferret 
reader—As Dido said to the Trojans, had talfm me in, in every sense of the 
" Non ignara mail, miscris succurrete word* In spite of all my boasted pru- 
difcco”—Suffice it to observe, that al- dence, and my previous knowletige 
though I really felt grateful to Ferret concerning the college*6.Tvants, I had 
*|br the very extraordinary trouble he been made a dupe of bcfoie I had been 
w.is taking to pntcure me a comfort- in Cambridge two hours.—The fact 
able settlement, 1 becinne at last so was too glaring to be denied—1 threw 
fugged and annoyed with running up my cap and gown upon the floor in 
and down stairs, that I told my '^fidus disgust, and myself upon the sofa-— 
Achatt^,” that if he did not know of trie*! to sleep—a sure remedy for ill- 
any rooms which lie thought vwfiid temper—but it would not do;—and 
suit, 1 should certainly brave all the trivial as the circumstance may ap- 
noise, and the dulness of the streets— pear, it haunted me per])etually ; so 
the unacconimodutiiig dispositions of that, resuming the academic garb, I 
tlie landladies, together with the in- determined to take a walk, and amaze 
convenience of the distance, and secure myself with contemplating the Caui« 
the first rooms that cahie in my way- brhlge lions. 

“ Why, as to knowing o’ rooms, But her^- again a new mortification 
sir," replied Ferret, “ I can't say but was in store forme. Alas! ye unhappy 
1 do know o’ some unaccountable nice Fresh-incn, how much are ye to be pi- 
’uns,—only you see, sir, we never tied! To say nothing of your first 
thinks it right to interfere—we wishes year’s examination, with plucking*' 
gen’Iinen to choose for themselves and the littie-go* in perspective; the 
like." With this, he quickened his miseries yon endure, and the mistakes 
pace, and after leading me through you perpetrate during the first two or 
two or ihtee dirty little atveels, u-her- three days, are matters which a gra- 
ed me Into a set of apartments which duute even can scarcely look back 
were of themselves interior, |)crhaps, upon without a shudder. Ihadscarce- 
to the worst of tliose which 1 had aU ly procealed a dozen paces, when I 
ready rejected. As to their situation— observed the eyes of everybody upon 
a baker's shop was on one side, anJ a me. The gownsmen looked, smiled, 
tallow chandler’s on the other. How- and passed on ; thesnobst stood still, 
ever, 1 look them immediately, and and grinned ; and two lounging, care-* 
contented myself with setting Ferret less fellow-commoners, wlio were co¬ 
down as a barbarian of execrable taste, ming towards me, fairly burst out in- 
But I was entirely mistaken; for when loan open laugh, and exclaimed, in 
I asked what was my landlady’s name, passing, "ilfv God, how 
Ferret, screwing up his mouth into This inexplicable and unlocked fbr 


• To be phu'kt, is to be found wanting in the examination scales—and the little-go, 
is a new clasNical examination lately instituted at Cambridge. 

For the benefit »f the unsophisticated reader, a SiXtb n, at Cambridge, ever^bodj^ 
ir itO/ ft I'ovneftt/ia. > 
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behaviour^ actuaUy stupified roe. I 
knew not whether to return or pro- 
ceed, when Ferret put bis head over 
my shoulderi and told roe that my 
gown was wrong side outwards This 
communication decided roy destina¬ 
tion. I rushed home, and as 1 once 
more contemplated my fip;ure in the 
glass, the feelings of the bashful man, 
when he bad wi]^d his face with the 
ink-Etained handKerchief, were calm, 
collected, and even enviable, if com¬ 
pared with mine. Has the reader 
ever become so unequivocally fuddled 
so happily, and so completely tipsy, 
as to perpetrate all manner of follies, 
even to the putting on his coat hind 
part before, and mistaking the punch¬ 
bowl for his hat? If he have not, 
and if he have seen no one pergrweari 
to this extent, (I beg leave to say that 
I have, and so has ODoherty, I’ll be 
swoni,) he can at least fancy a votary 
of the jolly god in such a situation, 
and may thus form some idea of my 
woful and ridiculous appearance. My 
cap was put on hind part before, and 
looked precisely as though 1 had upon 
head a punch-bowl, or some more 
ouensive utensil. My gown was not 
only wrong side outwards, but I had 
also stuck ray arms in the sleeves 
^very naturally, as the reader will 
suppose—and as 1 thought; but the 
fact is, that there is a hole at middle 
of the sleeve, through which the arm 
should come, the remainder hanging 
loose from the elbow; and tny new 
mode of wearing the gown had given 
it very nearly the appearance of a coat 
put on hind part before. The cause 
of the risibility of the gownsmen, and 
of the snobs, was no longer a secret, 
and I resolved not to appear in the 
streets again that day. One would 
have supposed that enrage as I was 
before, this circumstance would have 
driven me mad ; but no—alter a few 
minutes it had quite a contrary effect. 
They may talk what they will of 
weighing so long upon a passive spi¬ 
rit, that at length it breaks; and of 
overloading the heart with cp'ief, till 
it can contain no more, and then it 
bursts; for my part, I believe in no 
such doctnne—once wet through it 
may rain on as long as it pleases; 
deprive roe of a bottle of wine and-a 
clean shirt a-duy, and fortune cannot 
render my misery one jut the greater, 
•even if she reduce roe to a sweeror of 
erossings, or a dioe-black. Ana this 
second mishap, instead of adding to 


roy uneasiness, entirely rorooved. it. 
It acted upon me in some such way as 
a violent debauch would upon a man 
labouring under a severe bilious at¬ 
tack, which makes him sick, and carries 
away, at “one fell swoop,” both the 
bile and the ill-effects of the debauch. 

The paroxysm over, 1 laughed as 
heartily as the best of them, and or- 
derid Ferret to shew up the candi¬ 
dates for roy patronage, or, as they 
more wisely ask, “ for my euxtom^’ 
There is a wide difference between 
the two. As our old pedagogue used 
to say, iu descanting upon the peculiar 
force of some Greek verb, “ There is 
an idea of continuance and continuali- 
ty” conveyed in the word cmltmt, 
which is not always observed. At least 
roy worthy grocer did not appear to 
understand it, for 1 asked him to ex- 

S lain what he meant by cusUnn, and 
e replied, “ buying your groshery at 
my shop, sir.” In hiring a gyp, wash¬ 
erwoman, sempstress, &c. and in pro¬ 
mising ray custom to tradesmen, 1 ob¬ 
served one very curious circumstance. 
Among some fifty candidates, there 
were only three names—they were all 
Ferrets, Jones’s, or Thomsons; and 
it was not till 1 had resided at Cam¬ 
bridge some time, that I made the 
discovery, that among all the trades¬ 
men and college-servants, which may 
be about five hundred in number, 
there are not, perhaps, more than 
twenty different nanjes. This is easily 
to be accounted for. In the infancy 
of the university, these offices might 
very easily have been engrossed hyjive 
or six persons, and from that time 
they have become hereditary. From 
the names of these five or six persons, 
eoxnc patronymics have been formed, 
and the generations have gone on from 
age to age with all the regularity and 
uniformity of the epic poems of Greece 
or Rome. Like them, too, they have 
had, as one may say, their episodes. 
Their daughters have married—taken 
the names of their husbands, as most 
married women do—and these hus¬ 
bands have divided the jif/w//with their 
fathers or brothers-in-law—they have 
been admitted as accomplices, iu the 
acts of fleecing gownsmen—or as they 
would call it, “of serving them**— 
Thus, then, by the original names, 
the patronymics, and the intermar¬ 
riages, or episodes, the whole number, 
wmeh, by a very liberal calculation, 

I have stated at twenty, may be very 
easily accounted for, and made up. 
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Having at length completed my 
establishmentj which I selected ac¬ 
cording to the greater or lesser marks 
of roguery upon the countenances of 
the candidates, I took my dinner in 
my own rooms, and then began to un¬ 
pack iny books, and to make some 
show ot literature in the Cambridge 
way. And now that I look back upon 
that day, I must confess that I conti- 
nut'd perfectly consistent, und that it 
was always my practice to ohelf my 
books. Tiiedrsc that I laid my hands 
upon, were abridgments of the works 
of Lavater, and of Doctors Gall and 
S]mrzlicini* 1 lamented mnch that I 
had not consulted these in my prece¬ 
ding occupations, for I confess that 1 
was then a very great Bumpiologist, 
and 1 still think that Nature docs 
sometimes write a very legible band 
upon iht pkixtmhogony of some people. 
As to the IntmpjSi 1 know very little 
about them—though, at the same time, 

I would stake my existence, that 1 
would pick out Hazlitt’s and Leigh 
Hunt's skull from those of tlie whole 
universe. 

But, to return to my confession—I 
made lots of good resolutions—I was 
never to go t j wine parlies—I was to 
read for Honors, 1 was to read six 
hours a-day—cut all gay acquaintan¬ 
ces—never drink punch, and tliere- 
'fbre to refuse all invitations to suppers 
—I was—what ?—I really cannot tell, 
for the gyp of my old trit nd Stamford 
made Ijis appearance with a note from 
his master.—Stamford had found my 
card in las door, and vvils but just re¬ 
turned. The style of this letter was 
then quite new tome, and I preserved 
it as a vuriojtUy —Silly young man.— 
Did you ever receive one in a different 
style while you were at Cambridge ? 
Never—you might as well have taken 
bad Plnulish to a Yunkea—a pig-tail 
to a Chinese—fully and dishonesty to 
a radical, or a mummy to an Egyp¬ 
tian, and then called them curiosities. 
I confess it—The thistle of my fWend, 
however, ran thus:— 

Deau Mobray, 

See by your card you're come up- 
devilish glad of it—must sup with me 
to-night—no come off-r-raust see you 
—excuse haste—just returned from 
Newmarket—tell you all about the 
runs when I set^ you—^had a cold ride 
homewards, damned woolly—but Sir 
Oliver wai up, ao we straw the flax 


into the Tits, and they came along in 
grand style with 

Your's truly, 

Harry Stamford. 

P. S.—Feed at nine. 

What was to be done ? Violate all 
my good resolutions as soon as they 
Were made? Im|)osHible.—Bui then 
this wjs a broken day—I was tired, 
and could read nothing that night— 
and if 1 could, to refuse to sup with 
nn old friend whom 1 h<id not seen for 
some months, where I w^s sure also to 
meet with many others from whom I 
had been separated for a much longer 
time, appeared to me too bad even for 
a leading man, which is saying a great 
deal. 'I’hus did I cogitate, while the 
gyp stood scratching his head, and I 
at length replied that Jlr Stamford 
might expect me at nine."—The 
practice of my resolutions may be de¬ 
ferred till the morrow,"said I, “and in 
the meantime I will endeavour to im¬ 
prove them in theory." 

This was a fatal step. Urst Impres¬ 
sions are always lasting, as everybody 
has observed before mo, and as I now 
observe, because it answers my pur¬ 
pose—not that [ believe it. It appears 
to me, like most common-place say¬ 
ings, to be utterly false and unphilo- 
sophical. As it is with proverbs and 
classical quotations, (of which old pe¬ 
dants of severUgt and their disciples of 
SBoentemi, are so fond,) so is it with 
this—by them, you may prove any¬ 
thing ; there is nothing so absurd or 
60 vicious, and at the same time no¬ 
thing so wise or so virtuous, but may 
be equally supported und maintained 
by a proverb or a olassical quotation. 
I have heard a rouustious perriwig- 
pated lecturer, from his chair of state, 
thunderout—“To be sure, gentlemen, 
as Ovid says, * Kara est concordantia 
fratrumund as the vulgar proverb 
runs, ‘ two of a trade can never agree,' 
and I have seen the luckless wights 
scribble the Professor's words with all 
the eagerness imaginable in their note¬ 
books. So 1 have seen them also with¬ 
in half-an-houT take down such words 
as the$c, hot from the mouth of the 
same great authority—Unquestiona¬ 
bly, the author is right—Phoedrus, 
you know, has said, * Simile simili 
gaudetand we have also a corre¬ 
spondent sentiment in our 
' Birds of a feather flock U^cthtr.' 
Most people will difir from me in this 
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Mntinieiitf I dare aayi, but I aball not 
think it the worse on that account—I 
had it from my ewperimce. Thu worst 
of those men who are sentei^ced to be 
banged at the Old Bailey, are sure to 
have come of the most honest parents; 
and then you see there's John Cam, a 
radical—^his lather never taught him 
this—he had no such example in his 
younger days. 1 know that Timothy 
Tickler will say tliat soft substances 
will receive any impression )vhuteverj 
that the ruder are the more lastiitg, 
and that par consequence my last in¬ 
stance is a bud one; but no matter^ let 


it stand. 

Well, then, for ray own conve¬ 
nience, I will allow, that im¬ 

pressions are always lasting, though, 
upon a second writing, the sentiment 
seems rather contradictory in itself. 

The fascination of that night's a- 
inusement triumphed over the dull 
and disgusting routine of Cambridge 
reading, and 1 became what they call 
rather a gay man, instead of a hard 
reader. I will not say that, had the 
latter been somewhat more tempting, 
I should have embraced it; no, 1 be.^ 
lieve that 1 was naturally iudiniofi to 
pleasure, and that the had taste which 
is so conspicuous in Cambridge stu¬ 
dies, merely contributed to increase 
^at tendency, or, at all events, to re¬ 
move the qualms of conscience which 
affected me when 1 first abandoned 
ray design of reading. It might, how¬ 
ever, have happened without this, and 
I shall not lay iny follies upon a bad 
system, which lias already too much 
to answer for. The pictures of Alma 
Mater, which are to be seen in the 
Cambridge Calendars, may, for aught 
I know, be very good ones; and the 
milk which is there to be perceived 
flowing from her breasts, may be very 
good also; but he must be a sturdy 
logician indeed, who will convince me 
that it is at all corapareblc to the m/Z/ir- 
^nch which we get from the College 
butler. 

However, as Stamford's supper hour 


is not yet airived, I have time to shew 
that 1 was not; an utter profligate—a 
naturally ill-fHspnsed renegade, but 
that I had really some just cause for 
disliking and almndoning the mode of 
life which 1 at first made choice of. 
Nor can I possibly take any surer 
means to efleot this purpose, than by 
giving the reader a faithful sktich of 
the life and pursuits of a reading man 
at Cambridge. 

He comes up to the University, for 
the most part, in a pepper-and-salt 
suit, with blue worsted stockings, high 
shpes, anda York-tan-gl we complox- 
ipti, with few bruins, but with indus¬ 
try and a strong constitutiim. But 
what does he read ?—Tlie literature 
of his own country ? He scarcely 
knows his own lan^age. The poets 
and orators of Greece and Rome, cull¬ 
ing their beauies in sentiment and 
style ?—No. Does he peruoc the his¬ 
tories of Greece and Rome, and per¬ 
ceive the destructive mania of the 
people for what they miscalled IJber^ 
iy f J3oes be observe that the liberty 
of the subject was the sole cause of tlie 
ruin and destruction of these classical 
states, and that though they were re^ 
publics when they/p//, it was by the 
fostering hands of virtuous kinys that 
they were led from barbarism and ig¬ 
norance, and that it was by tlie same 
persons that religion, morality, and 
the most salutary laws, were establish¬ 
ed, botli in Greece and Home, but 
especially in the latter ? Does it not 
occur to him, that though there was a 
Tarquin at Home, there was a Co- 
drus* at Athens; and that the pa¬ 
triots of Athens and of Rome, if for 
one moment compared to the Codrus 
of tlie one, and the Nuraa Pompilius 
of the other, sink into insignificance 
and contempt? Does he, I say, “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest" 
these volumes, siieaking facts, and 
then thank God that he lives under a 
monarchical government? Certainly 
not.—He reads Greek and Latin that 
he may be able to translate it—to 


* Codrus, his history, his virtues, and hU patriotism, are forgotten ; but the vices of 
Tarquin are fresh in the recollection of all popular declaimers. They take occasion to 
^lew in their speeches and declamations, (even at Cambridge,) that monarchy was abo- 
fisbed at Rome on account of the vkesof the latter; but they will not remember why 
the same form of goverament was discontinued at Athens. I'hey forget that the only 
CMsoR assigned is, that the Athenians thought no one worthy to fill the seat of him who 
bad iir m gsUant a mannsr saoddoed his life to mure hit M^jectt a ooaquestover their 
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bring forward gramniatical rules for 
every turn in the sentence, and to cite 
arallel pa^ges. This is the only end 
e h^ in view. He derives not a single 
additional idea from the authors he 
may happen to peruse, nor does he 
wish to do SO- To understand the force 
of the Greek particles jus and rt, &c. so 
well as to writedown how many times, 
and in what passages of each classic 
author, they are to be found, is to liim 
one of the splendid acquirements, be-^ 
cause it would ensure a high place at 
the College or University examina¬ 
tions. As to classic history, his sole 
object is to up pedigrees, and the 
dates of battles, births, marriages, ac¬ 
cidents, and offences. That history is 
“ philosophy teacjiing by examples,” 
is a fact entirely unknown to him; 
and he never once perceives how many 
valuable and useful lessons may be 
drawn, even by the dullest reader, 
from these far-fametl pages; which, 
however beautiful they may be, have 
something yet more interesting and 
important to recommend them to our 
notice; for they record the causes of 
the ruin of the States of Athens and 
of Rome, and prove to any man with 
a grain of comprehension, that repub¬ 
licanism was then, as it has since 
been, and as it ever will continue, the 
ultimate destruction of every nation 
which adopts so dangcrousa form of go¬ 
vernment ; and that the people, the li¬ 
berty-loving populace, when the mas¬ 
tery is theirs, have always been found 
more arbitrary, and more cruelly un¬ 
just, than the veriest despots of the 
East, But he knows nothing of idl 
this: He is continually told, (and he 
believes it,) that Greece and Rome 
were the hot-beds of all that was good, 
beautiful, and praiseworthy in learn¬ 
ing, in morals, and in politicshe is 
sure to remember that these were re- 
publics. 

There is yet another class of read¬ 
ing men, wlio never look into a clas¬ 
sical book—such are mathematicians, 
who refuse to believe anything that 
docs not admit of a mathematical 
proof.* They labour, perhaps, more 
than the classical humdrums above- 


mentioned, and these two divisidnsof 
literary Frankenstein-monsters, ha¬ 
ving pursued the same dull routine 
for three years, lx;come at last wran¬ 
glers, or hrst-class-men; and are then 
turned loose into civilia^ society, the 
merest automatons, and the most bar¬ 
barous savages, thatever wore breech^ 
and stood upon two legs. 

There are, no doubt, many honour¬ 
able exceptions to the above charac¬ 
ters; but they are like angels' visits, 
and the plums in school-boys' pud- 
dings,—“few ami fur between;” and 
that tlie generality of them arc pre¬ 
cisely as 1 have sketched them, will 
be denied by few persons who have, 
like myself, graduated at Cambrulge. 
Now, to be beaten by such men, will 
not do even at College. The contest, 
to be sure, is one of constitution, and 
not of talmt; for the man who can 
read mathematics for twelve hours o- 
day, must, though he be ever so great 
a blockhead, inevitably take a better 
degree than a man who has twenty 
times tile talent, but whose constitu¬ 
tion will not admit of bis reading more 
than three hours a-day. 

Upon this subject I have much 
more to say, but I shall reserve it till 
I come to the confession of my pecca¬ 
dilloes in a Cambridge examination. 
For the present I shall confine myself 
to the conclusion of my day of 

t\m —I might have said, of Proba^ 
tion. 

The sound of St Mary’s bell aroused 
me from my meditations, ami remind¬ 
ed me that the hour of nine was al¬ 
ready past. I hastened to Stamford’s 
rooms, and the appearance they ex¬ 
hibited was so siiigiil'ir, that 1 almost 
forgot to ask the owner liow he was, 
and to return his salutations. Over 
tile mantle-picce, was the ancient and 
ever-to-be-remeinbcred pictu*^ of 
incipient Bachelor of Ar**j WJ*^i the 
words—“ Post tot nr-fragia tutus 
at the foot of it. T-’os was surmount¬ 
ed by a pair of single-sticks, and 
a fowling-piece; and as wc have no 
occasion for bells in College, two pair 
of lioxing-gloves usurped the place of 
bell-pulls on either side the tire-placc. 


* it is related of a late mathematical professor, that being persuaded by a fiend to 
read MiltonV Paradise Lost, he went homo one evening, took off his coat, and read it 
through. Uis friend a&ked him if be did not think it very beautiful—“ Beautiful!” 
exclaimed the Professor; “ why, it's all assertion—the fellow does not prove anything 
from beginning to end.” 

VoL. xv^'r. s 0 
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Where pqper money does notedsti or 
is worth nothing, you will never hear 
of forgery. In villages, where almost 
all cliuses blend into one fkmily, you 
will not find the evils which accom-* 
pany a vast population of females, ren¬ 
dered irresponsible from the various 
causes of irresponsibility which exist 
in over|p*own cities. A comparison in¬ 
stituted in such a spirit might be even 
philosophical, as tending to shew the 
different effects of dense or rare popu¬ 
lation; in any other,, would be absurd 
in conception, and filthy in execution. 

Our Am^ican reviewer talks of com¬ 
parison between the members of the 
respective governments. This is sheer 
nonsense, lii a court where wealth 
and splendour abound, the vices at¬ 
tendant on wealth and splendour will 
exist; in a government depending on 
popular support, tlie vices of demago- 
gbm (let us take a Trans-Atlantic pri^ 
vilege of coining a word) will be found. 
The rake, the sycophant, the rou^, the 
parasite, are the nuisances of the one; 
the bully, the swaggerer, the brawling 
drunkard, the professed duellist, of the 
other. Let him fish up specimens of 
the former from us, and we engage to 
find him plenty of the latter from his 
own land. If, however, by govern¬ 
ment he means ministers, we must 
demur as to his being able to substan¬ 
tiate any personal charges against our 
great statesmen for a long period-* 
aay since America obtained a substan¬ 
tive existence. Fox is the only excep¬ 
tion which occurs to our memory ; and 
with all his faults, personal and poli¬ 
tical—with all his failings and vices, 
Tories as we are, wc can readily ima¬ 
gine him to have been, what Burke 
called him, '^araan to be loved.” Wc 
should be sorry if among us the idol of 
the whole nation were such a man as 
the hero of thes outh, Gencnral Jackson, 
and yet we have scarcely met an Ame^ 
rican who did not seem, proud of the 
achievements of this the very 

greatest of whiebisoneof thecomiium- 
est and cheapest ^ces of generalsh i p, or 
rather partizanraip, disj^yed in every 
war by some dozen officers on all sides. 
Such as it is, however, it app^s suf¬ 
ficient to cast evary imperfection into 
the shade, and to dignify a blustering 
fcally with the title of a hero. As to 
aml^^Wng compelled tor-bestow the 
of Grace and Mi^esty on peo- 
^ who are neitheT grao^ul nor ma- 
Iffie muBi: wonder that the Ame¬ 
rican reviews k ao absurd as to make 


such a remark. He very properly^ 
in a former number, has laughed at 
that dull dog Hodgson, for complain-' 
ing that companies of negro slaves 
were called by the degrading title of 
ga&f justly remarking, that tyrant 
custom capriciously invests technical 
terms with the trappings of authority 
ahd use.” When we adtlressed Queen 
Caroline, for instance, by the name of 

Miyesty,” we had no more notion 
of giving her the attributes attached 
to that word, when used untechnical- 
ly, than the editor of the North Ame¬ 
rican Review has of acknowletlging the 
lordship of him whom he calls Sir,” 
the dominion of him. whom he calls 
“ Master," or Mister," or the ho¬ 
nour of any rogue who may, by offi¬ 
cial situation in America, be entitled 
^ to the addition of “ Honourable.” 

We are happy to perceive the spirit 
of one part of his article, though wc 
do not at all agree with him in tlie 
way in which he applies it. We mean 
that part in which he so eagerly re¬ 
buts the charge of irreligion thrown 
out by the Quarterly Review. We 
are happy, we repeat, to find so vivid 
an indignation excited by this grave, 
and, as we know, unjust charge. Ame¬ 
rica, at the heart, we ore sure, is a re¬ 
ligious country. The exceptions arc 
more glaring than numerous. Jeffer¬ 
son tended more than any other man 
to make us Europeans imagine that 
irreligion was the order of the clay in 
the states of which he, an avowed 
enemy to religion, was the chief. 'J'he 
Quarterlylle vie wer was wri ting against 
his knowledge when he brought the 
charges.—Is the Amerkan reviewer 
writing according to his knowledge 
where he retorts it on us ? Docs ho 
believe that Bishop '\V'atsoii’3 living 
away from his see, or the Bishop of 
Derry's sojourn in Italy, are really ar- 
gumentsagainst an established church, 
or that wc cannot argue in its^favour, 
and that learnedly and eloquently, (see 
Burke,) in spite of these delinquen¬ 
cies? We must also most positively 
rebut the charge of Engbnd's being 
the fountain of infidelity. Infidelity, 
as all versed in the learning of the 
middle ages knoWj sprung up in the 
bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and numbers among its votaries some 
of the highest of her dignitaries. That 
deisticU writers, who dared not appciir 
under despoticol governments, except 
in muk, wrote, under the free domi¬ 
nation of England, is quite true, but 
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it is hardly a fair ol:;|ection, consider¬ 
ing the quarter it has come from. The 
French philosophers^ by their jests 
and jeers, hare done more to spread 
dislike of religion than all the arguers 
on the same side in England. The 
names of Toland, Tindal, Boling- 
broke, Collins, and others, are sum¬ 
med up in catalogue against us by the 
American. Docs he then really believe 
that any of these men had any great 
influence at any time ? or docs he pre¬ 
tend to be ignorant of the fact that 
they arc forgotten now ? None of tliem 
was unanswered. Collins, iTi particu¬ 
lar, suffered under the crushing hand 
of Bentley, in the most overwhelming 
reply ever given to any unfortunate 
sciolist. 

But we have Hume and Gibbon, 
classics, which cannot be rejected from 
our libraries,—and they are deistical. 
Wc beg leave to say that the great 
works of these men, the works that 
have made them classical, are not di~ 
TveiJy subject to that charge. It re¬ 
quires an immensity of special plead¬ 
ing to extract anything like deism 
from Hume's History of England, and 
had wc not known the character and 
opinions of die man it never would 
have been suspected. That Gibbon^ 
particularly in his famous fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters, was anxious 
to throw a slur upon Christianity, we 
have no doubt, but he has managed it 
so as not to be offensive. Watson has 
sufficiently answered him, and we do 
not fear the slightest contamination of 
any mind from the perusal of the De¬ 
cline and Fall. Wc take its learning, 
its research, its talent, without fearing 
that anybody can be unsettled in his 
faith, by the arguments which he ad¬ 
duces to prove that Christianity was 
indebted to human means for its suc¬ 
cess. Indeed, os no one but a fanatic 
or a fool could by possibility imagine 
that human means had no share in 
propagating the Christian revelation, 
and establishing the Christian church, 
we cannot for the lives of us see, that 
an argument, or an inquiry as to how 
far these means operated towards per¬ 
forming that good work, is totally in¬ 
admissible ; and Gibbon's deism as far 
as it appears in his celebrated work 
goes no farther. The other works of 
Gibbon and Hume are not classics. 
They are scarcely read. Hume's me¬ 
taphysics are pored over by professed 
metaphysicians, by some called dever, 
VoL. XVI. 


by some paradoxical, by others ac¬ 
cused of being mere pilfisrings from 
authors who he hoped were buried in 
obscurity—by none believed. Professor 
Leslie, it is true, [panegyrizes them. 
Valvat quantum. His praise will not 
make them more valuable in the eyes 
of the North American reviewer, who 
brings a direct charge of infidelity 
against the whole body of Edinburgh 
philosoplicrs, and Edinburgh review¬ 
ers. It is well for him that he does 
not publish under the fostering cure of 
our Whig Jury Court. To conclude, 
wc can safely vaunt that ours is the 
most religious literature in the world. 
If there hectares in it, sown by the 
enemy, there is a superabundant pro¬ 
duct of sound crop. We have not to 
rely on the splendid paradox of War- 
burton only. We wonder that the 
reviewer forgot Bull and Pearson, 
llorsely and Magee, not to mention 
fifty others that crowd into our memo¬ 
ry, but whom it is useless to recapi¬ 
tulate. We, however, had rather 
ground the praise which we arre^ate, 
on the existence of Milton, Addison, 
Johnson, Cowper, and other /a^-men 
among the very ma>^nates of our li¬ 
terature, than even on the surpass¬ 
ingly splendid display of professed 
theologians. 

We have written at great length; 
but it was because we wished to face 
the question fairly. America, we re¬ 
peat, may rest satisfied that the Eng¬ 
lish nation entertains neither hatred 
nor jealousy on her account. If, how¬ 
ever, perverse statesmen, or dema¬ 
gogues, continue to be bringing her 
institutions, not as models for our imi¬ 
tation—for they well know'thc state of 
society in the two countries is so very 
difierent, that we cannot imitate in 
die [K>ints principally recommended to 
our attention—but as things for us to 
bow down before, acknowledging our 
inferiority, and our utter despicable^ 
ness, in toe scale of good government^ 
we must continue to question the ex¬ 
act fitness of things under these so be- 
praised institutions. If dis-agrknens 
wiU continue to exist on the roads and 
in the taverns of America, those who 
must travel on the roads, and have no 
opportunity of seeing other society 
than that which taverns afford, will, 
of course, continue to write accounts 
of them. Splenetic reviewers will 
make angry articles — droll mimics 
will draw caricature diaxactersi laugh-i 
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iug writers will compose gibes and 
quizzes^ and that on all the nations of 
the earth; our own included. Is Ame¬ 
rica to be an exception ? If she tliinks 
SO; she claims a more tribune-like 
sanctity of character than she is likely 
to find universally recognized. She 
should be above this folly. 

liefore we conclude, let us add, that 
she lays herself sadly open in many 
particulars. We laugh at the French 
calling themselves tlie “ Crrande na¬ 
tion”—at some Scotch blockheads dig¬ 
nifying Edinburgh with the name of 
the Modern Athens, and its very mob, 
with that of a nation of gentlemen— 
but whut must be the extent of the 
cachinnation to which that people arc 
exposeil, who vote themselves, in a 
grave council of their national repre¬ 
sentatives, to be the most admirable 
nation in the world? How can wc 
feel when wc hear the exploits of five 
or six sea-captains, who in favourable 
situations captured a frigate a-picco, 
(wc rather think wc arc exaggerating 
the maritime trophies of America,) 
equalled to those of Nelson ? Or when 
the deeds of some captain of bush- 
fighters, who did not run away from 
an inferior force, or who in a strong , 
position repelled a rash attack, is put 
above Buonaparte or Wellington?' 
When we are told gravely, on the 
strength of these renowned actions, 

- that the American nation is dreader! 
in Europe, where they are not heard 
and acknowledged to be as great in 
the arts of war as of peace ? Nay, in 
this very North AmericanRcview, there 
is a most amusing display of the same 
kind, when the war of 1819, (Mr Ma¬ 
dison's war,) is gravely compared to 
the Persian war of Xerxes against 
Greece, and the nation is assured in 
consequence, that it is quoted, fear¬ 
ed, and courfed abroad.^'!!! (Vol. 
XVIII. p. 401.) Can flesh and blood 
stand this without laughing? Poor 
blundering Sir George Prevost, with 
hifl four or five skeleton regiments, 
and his handful of raw militia, com¬ 
pared to Xerxes, in barbaric grandeur, 
at the head of fitc millions of inva¬ 
ders! and the European quotation, 
fear, and flirtation, induced by the ce¬ 
lebrated battles of—God knows where 
—for, without affectation, we cannot 
remember a single action in the field, 
nor, if we heard the name of one, could 
we tell which party claimed the victory! 


and England. [^Oct. 

May not our angry foeHngs, too, if 
we thought it worth while to exercise 
them, be calle<l forth by the regular 
tirades of vulgar and lying abuse 
poured out against us, on the fourth of 
July, all through the States? Wliat 
would the Americans, who roar under 
such flea-bites as articles in the Quar¬ 
terly Review, say, if any statesman of 
the rank among us of John Quincy 
Adams, were to make and print such 
a speech as he has done—or if John 
Wilson Croker—a Quarterly Review¬ 
er, by the by—owr Secretary to the 
Admiralty, were to sit down in Ken¬ 
sington Palace to write a sham jour¬ 
ney through the States, full of libel 
and falsehood, as tMr Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Paulding, has done? As 
Crokcr’s fabrication, in all human i)ro- 
liahiiity, would he rather cleverer and 
sharper than Paulding’s absurd bun¬ 
dle of ignorance and stupidity, we 
doubt not but that they would lx* 
almost ready, on that our provocation, 
to proclaim war. 

As for ourselves of this Magazine, 
loving our country, its government, 
its great men, its very soil, with the 
intensity of love, we nave every re¬ 
spect for America, and have always 
snewn it. AVe arc not blind to her 
defects and weaknesses, but we re¬ 
member her origin, and we know that 
she contains a vast number of mer, 
virtuous, gootl, and wise. Wo shall 
not, however, address her in the Lin¬ 
guae of undue flattery, nor, as some 
among her sons think we ought to do, 
in the accents of envy or fear. We 
feci neither; and, but that our article 
is already too long, we should tell her 
why. Perhaps we may resume the 
subject where wc are now breaking off, 
and hereafter discuss the Future Views 
and Policy of England and the United 
States of America, as they mutually 
bear on one another. We have never 
seen it yet done satisfactorily on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

Meanwhile we recommend Jona¬ 
than to keep his temper—laugh at, 
or answer, hostile reviewers, as he 
pleases; but let us have no threats of 
embittered feelings, of angry recrimi¬ 
nations, or deadly war, for such things. 
If wc are to fight, in Heaven’s name, 
let it not be for pen-dribble. Wars 
are seldom very wise, but that would 
indeed be the consummation of non¬ 
sense. 
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Ibt)*. Od. 
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Mutton .... 
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1st,...32s. Od.* lHt,......20s. Odt Ist,.... 

2d, ...308. Od. 2d,.IHs. Od. 2d,.... 
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TtU’sdatf^ Oct* 12. 
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. 4d. to Os. (id. Potatoes (20 lb.) . Os. 
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(id. to Os. 
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la. 4(1. to Os. 
Its. Od. tu Oa. 
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Os. lOd. to Os. 
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1st, ....218. Od. 
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OJ.D. 
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London, Corn Exchange, Oct* 4. a $ 
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PRICES CURRENT, Oct. 4. 


SlTGATl, Muic. 
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Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . • 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . 

Powder ditto, • • 

Single ditto, • * 

Small Lumps, • . • 
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Pot, • • 
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Middling, . * ' 
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Pernambuco,* 
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54 

f* 

4 

5 


ftft 



ft. 



— 


mm 

ft. 

— 

.ft 

— 

ft« 

mm 


I 1 
1 6 
18 


36 


38 


40 

36 

23 


9C 

84 

80 


68 

88 

75 


71 8 

Is 9d la 10 


7 0 7 5 


1 4 
3 0 


37 


LIVERPOOL. 

51 53 


56 

GG 


70 

70 


U 

0 74 


1 

1 

X 


4 

2 

1 


0 10 
0 9 
0 104 
0 104 


21 

38 

51 

70 

35 

54 

70 

57 

7 


27 6 

49 
65 
»H 

50 
68 
90 
58 

74 


Is lid 2s Od 


41 

23 10 

"74 

U 
0 94 
1 6 
] 5 

1 U 
1 0 
0 10 
<} 114 
0 11 


£7 0 - 

7500 

7 15 — 

8 0 0 — 
9 10 10 5 

lOi 0 Ils 0 


0 11 I 2 
1 7 2 10 
15 0 16 0 


36 6 
39 


40 


38 6 
34 6 


1 

2 
8 
3 

04 

04 

0 104 
0 74 
0 114 
0 104 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 


LONDON. 
53 
57 
66 

80 
79 
75 
81 

24 

50 
58 
98 


56 

65 

70 

84 

81 

HO 

98 


66 

67 

102 


60 


62 


Is 7d Is 10 
2 4 3 8 

14 19 


. £25 


£50 


28 

16 
7 15 

7 10 
10 0 
Hs 6 12s 6 


22 

£7 

7 

8 10 
6 0 
9 


0 10 10 
19 2 0 

17 0 — 

17 0 — 

11 0 — 
34 0 35 6 

29 0 — 

£41 0£12 0 
36 0 36 10 


39 


0 8 
0 5 
0 24 
0 94 


1 

1 


5 

2 


I 2 
1 Oi 
10 
1 0 
0 114 


£52 0 
45 


14 

36 

39 

39 

22 

20 

0 

4 

0 

7 

1 


£53 

55 


15 


20 10 

74 T 


o 


0 5 
0 3 
0 84 
1 8 


0 10 0 114 ^ 
09 0 104 

0 11 10 
0 10 0 114 
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^ETicoiloroGiCAL Tadle, extracted from the Hegltler kejft at Edhtburgh^ w //w 

Obscrvatorif^ Calton~fult. 

N.8.->The Obsenrations ara made twice erery day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after. 
noon.~The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by tto R^Utcr 
Thermometer. 










i 

Attadt. 




Titer. 

Barom 

Ha 

Wind. 



Th«r. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

jlWlnd. 


Sept. 1 1 

M.51 
A. 04 

29.702 

.730 

M.63\ 
A. 63/ 

sw. 

Dull,hut fait 
and warm. 

'«{ 

M.48 
A. 60 

29.H94 M.Gl\ 
.899 A. 60 / 

SW. 

Fair, with 
smii^ne. 

2 / 

M.-^Ti 

.755 

M.70> 

sw. 

Foren. warm 


M.49 

.965 

M.C2\ 

sw- 

Fair,Bunsh. 


\.71 

. 72.5 

A.72/ 

rain night. 

A. .59 

.982 

A. 63 j 

very warm. 

3 -f 

M .07 

,745 

M.70\ 

Cblc. 

Dull, warm. 

18 { 

M..50 

.775 

M.63\ 

s. 

1 

flay dull. 

^ 1 

A. 6.5 

'.72« 

A. 68/ 

rain night. 

A.60 

.714 

A. 61 

nun night. 

*1 •( 

M.5i 

.312 

M.66\ 

aw. 

Fair, with 

19 { 

M .47 

.749 

M..591 

sy^. 

Foren.Tiull, 


A. 69 

.426 

A. 6.5/ 

sunidiine. 

A. 53 

.838 

A. 59 

AfL sunslu 

■’ { 

M.4.5i 

A.bd 

.272 

.201 

M.C2\ 
A. 60/ 

sw. 

Ridn mom. 
day fair. 

201 

M.40 
A. 44 

.6.52 

.691 

M.49\ 
A. 52 

sW. 

Dull, with 
lowers. 

C 4 

M.i:) 

.120 

M.571 

Cble. 

Thu.^ light. 

Sl{ 

M.45 

.725 

M.541 

E, 

Mom.h.rain 


A.51 

.1»0 

A..5.5/ 

aCtem-ralB. 

A. .50 

.90l'A..55j 

day showery. 

7 -1 

M.18 

28.999 

M.60 

SW. 

Mom.h.rain, 

22. 

M.49 

30.1I6;M.5G'I 

E. 

Fair, with 

^ 1 

A. .54 

t'htH 

A. 59 

(lay sfiowory. 
Cold, with 

2 V. 5.5 

.194‘a.57J 

sunshine. 

»{ 

M.ltj 

.31.5 

M.5^ 

Cble. 

23. 

M.46i 

29.9751 M.561 

N£. 

DuU, but 

A. 50 

.464 

A. 52 

ram. 

A. 53 

.9[h»A.55 j 

fair. 

9 . 

M.11 

.3(X5 

M..51 \ 

Cble. 

UuU, but 

24- 

M.45 

.922 

M.541 

£. 

DuH, fair. 

« 

A. 47 

.419 

A.A5f 

fair. 

A. 50 

J>76 

A.54 

foinrv even- 

10 • 

M.39 

.4H4 

M.5.5 \ 

E. 

Ftir, wi tb 

25 

M.35 

.684 

M.55' 

Cble. 

F6Ti^h.Bhf8 


A. 57 

.114 

A, 59 / 

sunshine. 

A. 54 

.684 

A. 52 

hail, cold. 

11 

M.18 

.332 

M.GII 

Cble. 

Day fair. 

261 

M..52 

.760 


■ NE. 

Mom. frost. 


V..59 

.175 

A. 60/ 

h.rain uighU 

A. 43 

.440 

A. 53 

ram night. 

12 { 

M .47 
A. 57 

.20ri 

.475 

M.60\ 
A. 59 j 

Cble. 

Fair, with 
BunHhmc. 

27 { 

M.30 
A. 40 

. 272 ,M, 441 
.279 A. 43 

• NE. 

Morn, frost, 
snow on hills. 

13 

M .47 

A. .55 

..556 

.620 

M..59 > 
A.6l)j 

SW. 

Dull, with 
sh. ram. 

281 

M.28 
A. 34 

.458'M.425 
.535IA. 44 

• NE. 

Mom. Rost, 
day cold. 

14 ■ 

M .47 

.2S0 

M.63) 

sw. 

Showery 

29 { 

M.29 

.475,M.42> 

R. 

Morn, frost. 

A I 

A. 63 

.615 

A. .59 / 

most of day. 

A. 39 

.315 A. 4,5 

JiOe 

dayshowery. 

15 ( 

M.17 

.62H 

M.OM 

sw. 

Dull, witii 

301 

M.35 

.192 M.49 

■ S. 

Ram aftcro- 

A. 59 

.7501 A. 60/ 

bhowers. 

A.51 

28.989,A. 52 J 

and night. 


Average ofllmii, 1.C66 Inches. 


Alpiiabeticac. TjIst of Ekolisii Bakkiiui’tcies, announced between the 20th 
of August, and 20th of September, 1024; extracted from tlie London Gazette. 


Anderson, A. Lloyd’s coSbe-housc, master ma« 
nner. 

Barlow, R. Claremont-placc, New Road, tnU* 
broker. 

Bartlett, A. and R. Bristol, sbip-builders. 

Carter, J. Downmg-street, victualler. 

Cati», W. W. Little, and W. Irving, Ncwcastie. 
uiion-l'yne, draiiers. 

l)uiicoiuiiC, J. jun. LiKle Queen-street, bookseller. 

KUihon, J. Keighley. Vorkslure, eotton-spiuiier. 

Foster, J. Abcnurch-lane, xnm’haut. 

Gribt, J. Midhurt, bussex, bricklayer. 

Harvey, H. S. Oxford-street, hosier. 

HatHeld, W.and J. Morton, hheflield, cutlets. 

Masard, 1). Hackney, merchant • 

Iteiin, C. WoTcentcr, Uncn-dratier. 

llcwett, J. MiUdienii, buleher. 

Hirst, (>. Manchester, clothier. 

Hopkins, Ci. and J. 8t Philip and Jacob, Glou* 
ec^tershire, timber-merchants. 

Humiilc, S. Ncwcastle*uiH>n-Tyne, stationer. 

Hyde, N. Nafchau-stri'ct, Soho, jeweller. 

Isicy, J. Wyfold, Court-fariB, Uenlcy-upon- 
ThamcB, fanner. 

Jackson, E. Uley. (iloucestcrshlrc, clothier. 

Jackson, J. Gerrard-street, Soho, picture-dcaler. 

Joliusou, R. Burslcm, earthen-ware manufacturer. 

Jarvis, W. O. Pcuton-placc, Newington BuU^ 
coal-merchanl. 

Jones, U. Westbury Ixsighi Wilts, clothier. 

Jones, W. Ratchfte Highway, grocer. 

Lees, J. Matbank, Lancashire, cotton-spmner. 

Lewis, T. C. and C. Bevan, High llolbom, li¬ 
nen-drapers. _ 

Liddard, W. Charlotte-row, Bermondsey, coal- 
merchant. 

Loud, T. Dover, corn-dealer. 

M'(.’ormick, J. Jubilce-place, Comnierdal-xwd, 

victualler. 


Manley, I). .Southampton-row, Russel-sqaarc, 
wme-merchant 

Mardall, W. Waier-laue, Tower-street, braody- 
merchant 

Marsh, W. and Co. Bemer’s-street, bankers. 

Mayclf, W. Exeter, jeweller. 

Mums, J. jun. Stingo-lanc, St Mary-ie-Bonne, 
stage-master. 

NicholJK, R. Ruthen, Denbighshire, druggist. 

Parker, W. Oxlonl-strcet, ironniuiigur. 

Peck, J. Arulovn, hnen-draner. 

Peel. J. KfX’hdule, shoe-dealer. 

Perks, .f. Monkton ('oinbe, SoinersQtthuc, brewer. 

Pcanan, A. BaUoii-street, Lunehoute, master- 
mariner. 

Poor, J. Wapping, Bristol, victualler. 

Ricliardbon, J. Manchester, cooper. 

Rickards, J. Durslej, Gloucestershire, cloth-ma¬ 
nufacturer. 

Houghton, L. Noble-street, Foster-lanc, whole- 
sam druggist. 

Sawyer, J. LincolnVInn-Fields, wiiie-nierehant. 

berivoner, H. H. Scrivener, jun. .*uu( .1. Wilsoo, 
Ketitish-buildings, Soalhwark,'ho|vfactor8. 

Simmons, A. Strand, tailor. 

Smith, J. R. Nortli Audlcy-street, upholsterer. 

Smith, T. Derby, noil-manufacturer. \ 

Stott, S. and J. Hoad-laiie, Spot]and,,Lancashire, 
woollcn-manufacturcrs. 

Tappeiiden, T. Gumberland-strect, Middlesex* 
hospital, victualler. 

Walthew, J, Liverpool, linen-draper. 

Want, G. S. .Skmnei-stroet, cabinet-maker. 

Wilkins, S. Ilolboni-hilb Btatioiicr. 

Wooding, M. Duckctoitreet, stepney, baker. 

Woollett, J. Qucen’s-llcad inn, Southwark, u- 
vcm-kceiier. , 

Wren, J. Great Titchfield-eticet^ ForUaud-pUfic^ , 
oaT)ieDtoc 
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MontUy R$gi9ter. 


[[Oct. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1»1 
and 30th of September, 1824, extracted from the Kdinburgh Gazette^ 


BuchKiian, John, late bleacher in Lylybum* now 
miner at Clenmill. 

Comb, Georf^c, tenant at Redheugbrt, and mer* 
chant and trader in manure at King's Stablest 
and coals at Port llopctoun, Edinburgli. 

Fife, John, cotton>spinner in Johnston. 

Finlaysun, Robert and Alexander, mci chants and 
titih-^iirers, Lytoter. 

GllfiUan, John, and Co.late merchants in Gl^ow. 

Gilmour, Williain, importer uf and dealer in spi¬ 
rits, in Paisley. 

Hodge, William, fleslicr andeattlc-deolerin Glas- 
ROW. 

Honey man, Robert, formerly merchant and ship¬ 
owner, Grangemouth; almrwards miller and 
coal-merehant, Port Allen, Perthshire; present¬ 
ly residing in Edinburgh. 

M'Robbie, James, mason and builder, Pauley. 

Maegregor, James Murray, merchant in Lcitm 

Muruoeli, Patrick, merchant in Hamilton. 

Orr, Andrew, bookseller and stationer in Cupar. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Cameron, Dugald, and Co. merchants «T7idprocers 
in Greenock; a first dividend after 2Jth Octo¬ 
ber. 

Cowan, Robert, and Sons, grain-mercha&ts in 
Glasgow I a dividend SUtU November. 


Douglas, William, merchant in Glasgow; a first 
dividend on 19th October. 

Hughes and Williams, canal contractors; a divi¬ 
dend on 11th October. 

M'Ewen, James, ropemaker in Perth; a &ea>nd 
dividend after 2d November. 

Maclean, John, and Co. merchants and shop¬ 
keepers in Glasgow; a dividend after 4th Oct 0 ‘ 
ber. 

Shannon, Stewart, and Co. merchants in Green¬ 
ock, and Shannaii, Livingstone, and Co. mer¬ 
chants in Newfoundland: a second dividend 
after Ist November. 

The deceased John Robertson, mason and w right 
in Glasgow, lately residing at PoUockshaws; a 
final dividend after Ist November. 

The George Street Coach Work ('ompany, Glas¬ 
gow ; a dividend on 25th October. 

The conCem which earned on trade in Grocnock, 
under the firm of John Hamilton and ('o. and 
in Liverpool under the finn of William Hamil¬ 
ton and Co.; a third dividend after 13tli Octo¬ 
ber, 

Wannan, George, carrier betwixt Perth and Dun¬ 
dee I a first and final dividend after lltli Octo 
ber. 


Urevet* Major M'Donald, 91T. and late Port. 
Serv. Lt Co), in the army, 

1 Simt. 1817 

Capt Bentley, (Staff Capt at Chatham) 
Major ill tnc Army, 4 June, 1811 
12 Dr. LieuL Pallisar, ('apt by purch. vice 
Craufurrl, C«inc ('o^, 12 Aug. 1824 

Kns. England, riom 77 F. Lieut, do. 
15 Troop Serj. Maj. ChetUe^ Qua. Mast 

vice Jenkins, h. p. 9 Sept 

I F. Lieut Campbell, from b. p. 58 F. Lt. 

vice Siniln, cancelled, do. 

6 Ens. lliU, Lt vice M'Kenzie, dead 

8 June 

J. W. King, Ens, 12 Aug. 

15 Ens. Thoruld, from 58 F. Eiu. vice 

Maunsell, h. p. (m F* rcc. diff. 

9 Sept 

17 Lieut Peevor, Capt vice llotton, dead, 

2 do. 

Ens. Ooscawen, Lt. do. 

St. G. L. Lister, Ens. do. 

18 T. i\ Graves, Ens. vice Young, SO F. 

* 12 Aug. 

19 Ens. and Adj. Tydd, rank of Lt 

3 Sept 

30 EnsaVoung, from IBF. Lt^ce Church, 

dead, 12 Aug. 

26 Ens. Babngton, Lt. vice Roberts, dead, 

do. 

IL J. E. Rich, Ens. do. 

38 Kns. liowth, from 4ik F. Ens. vice Tho- 

»>ld, 15. F. 9 Sept 

59 Bt Lt (’ol. Lindesay, Lt CoL by purch. 

vice Col. Sturt, ret 12 Aug. 

Bt M'•jor Moemherson, Major, do. 

Lt. C!aldiGOtl, Capt. do. 

Ens. Leckic, Lt do. 

G. C. Borough, Ens. do. 

4S Ens. Haynes, from 3 Vet Bn. Ens. vice 

Clark, h. p. HI P. 3 Sept 

48 Ward, irom h. p. 83 F.'do. paying 

uilf. vice Lowth, 38 F. 9 do, 

fiO ^ Major Wodchouse, Lt Col, by purch. 

vice Hamson, rut ft do. 

4 ' Capt Custanee, Miyor, do. 

Lt Seijeantson, Capt do. 

‘ EntF^y, Lt do. 

^ G. Deedes^ Ens. do. 


Serj. Major Lidded, fhH» 2 F. 3d Lt 
and to act as Adj. 10 Aug. 

Ens. Power, Lt by purch. vice spiUcTr 
ret 2 Sq»t, 

Gent Cadet Cotton, fnim R. Mil. Col. 

Kns. do. 

Ens. Connor. Lt vice Coates, dead. 

19 Aug. 

Ens. Seymour, En& do. 

Capt Brownlow, M^or by puidi. vice 
Lt. Col. FitxGcrald, ret 2d do. 
Lt Markliain, Capt do. 

Capt JAi. E. Hay, from Stafl’in Ionian 
Isis. Capt. viccEbhart, btaff Cant. 
Cliatham, 27 do. 

Ens. Frith, Lt 28 do. 

11. Godfrey, Ens. do. 

73 Maj. Bamford, from 97 F. Miy* vice 

('anicron, h. p. York Chass. 12 do. 
71 Ens. Anseli, Adj. vic'e Ramsden, res. 

Adj. only, 17 do. 

77 J. Lomax, Ens. by purch. vice Eng¬ 
land, 12 Dr. 19 do. 

79 Lt. Brown, Capt. by purch. vice Mar¬ 
shal), prom. 29 July 

• Ens. Maule, Lt dp. 

T. Crombie, Eus. 12 Auei 

83 Lt Mortimer, Capt. vice Field, dead, 

9 Mar. 

Ens. Gri*cnc, Lt 12 Aug. 

J. TroBopc, Ens. lb. 

8 C Lt. Grey, Capt by purch. vice Hogg. 

ret. do. 

Ens. dose, Lt do. 

r. Le P. Trench, Ens. do. 

95 Lt. btraith, Capt vice Yorke, dead, 

2G do. 

Ens. Maync, Lt do. 

C. Henry, Ens. do. 

Lt Dickms, Adi. vice Straith, do. 
97 Maj. Paterson, from h. p. York Chass. 

Maior, vice JSaroford, 73 F- 12 do. 
lUflc Brig. Lt Boileaii, Capt by purch. vice Hal- 
len, ret 2 bept. 

3d Lt Frampion, 1st Lt do, 

Gent (ladct, E. L* Gower, from R. Mil 
Colt 2d Lt do. 

2 W* L R* Ens. and Adj* Curry, rank of Lt. 

6 Aug. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c 

GO 
GS 

71 

72 
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2 W, I. H. En& fiuttketbnd* Lt» Tice Dunn* dead, 

7 Aug 


Lieut. Ranisden, from 74 P. dliF* with Lieut. 
C&mui)clL lu p. 18 F. 


E. E. NJeolb* Ena, 


do. Lieut. 


Stair M^. Whitty* Qua. Mast 
Huj{hca, Lt 26* do. 

2 Vet. Un. Ena. Stewart, tram h. p. 27 F. Ena. 


lu p 
Douglas, n 


Voin 77 F. with Lieut. Wilkinson. 


h. p. .'> F. 

Lieut. liOgan, from 96 F. with Lieut. Goodifl", h. 
p. 31 F. 


Vice Edgelow, ret. list. do. Ensign Lister, from 1? F. with Ensign Decdcs, 

— Shaw, fiom h. p. 31. P. do. vice 50 F. 

Haynes, 42 F. 2 Scjit. Ensign Lofd Elphinstone, fh>m 71F. with Ensign 

2 Vet. Co. Ens. and Adj. Ward, from h. p. 27 F. Dalton, h. p. 32 F. 

Vice Walker, ret. hist. do. Paym. Km, from 4 Dr. with Paym. Wildoy, h. 


Vet. Co. at \ Cant. Mackenzie, from h. p. York 
Newfound .) Lt Inf. Fol. Capt 35 July 

I.t. Abbott, from !i. p. 1. W. J. 11. 
Lt. vice Campbell, cancelled, 

2 Sept. 

R. E. I. VoL C. Mills, jun. Maj. vice Raikes, res. 

13 Aug. 

Vitaitached, 


p. 4U F. 

Qua. Mast. Lieut Stewart, from 53 F. with Lieut. 
Taggart, li. p. 53 F. 

Assist. Surg. Hendnok, from 8G F. with Assist. 
Surg. Dudgeon, h. p. 63 F. 


13 Aug. Rchignaiwnjtand Hvlimnenis, 

JTvaftached, Majp, Kerr, of late 2 Coyl. R. 

Maj. M*l.ainr, from 21 F. LL (’oLof Tnf. bypur, tJoloiicl Sturt, 39 F. 

vice Maj.-Uen. T. W'. Kerr, ret. 9 Sept. 1824. Lieut. Colonel Harrison, 30 F. 


Gai riswifi* 


Lt-Col. Belford, of late 3d VcL Ratt. Fort-Major 
of Dartmouth Castle, vice Wright, dead, 


Sfaf. 


- ~Fitegefttld, 72 F. 

Major Raikes, R« East Ind. VoL 

.att. Fort.M.ior » 

P'tiv S' 1S24 

1 -m Aug, 1821, 2 ^ laeut. Larcom, Eng. 

Assist. Surg. Maclean, h. p. 35 F. 

t l 9 Augfi 82 ^ Appointnicnts Ctmcdkd. 


Cent. Rentley, of late Ist Vet. BatL StalTCapt. at , 

Chathain, vice Daigcty, r^ list, 19 Aug. 1821. Appoint 

Bt, Maj. Kbliart, from 72 F- Staff Capt. at Chat- Lieut. Smith, 1 F. 


ham, vice Jervis, ret. list, 2b Aug. 1824. -Campbell. Vet. Co. Newf. 

( apt. Brutton, from 82 F. Sub.-lnsp. of Mil. Ion. Assist. Sure. Caldwell, Med. Staff. 

Isl. vice Ld, Hay, 72 F. 27 Aug. 1821. * 

Ordnanve Depariment* Snpcrsvdi’d. 

Roy. Eng. 1st Lt. Clavering, from h. p. Ist Lieut. Prendergast. So. Mayo Mil. 

vice Hayter, dead, 22 Mardi, 1H21. „ ,, 

GenU Cadet St. A. MolcsworCb, 2d Lt. J}i'atnx» 

28 Aug,^1824. I,icut. Con. Prince, from C Dr. Ip 

As. Surg. Reid, from h^^Ybrk^Lt.^'lnfcVoI. Aif. 

Surg. vice CaldwjU, can. IH/ule, 1821. A«.iAT>a,m Ar. 

llosp. Asbisl Young. AasisU Surg. vice Uw, dead, 

E. J. Bulteel, Hosp. Assist. 14 Aug! 1824! ”“***‘^1’* I** ^ ***^''- 


E-vvhangrs, 

Bi. Colonel Ross, from Cape Corps, witli Lt. Col. 
lluU'hinHon, h. p. 

Bt. Maj. Tonsuni from 81F. witli Capt Colomb, 
P 37 V 

Capt. M*Ncill, from 2d W. I. R. with Bt. M^or 
Jock, h. 8. 21 F. 

CapU^Beainish, from 31 F. icc. di£ with Capt. 
Van ('ortlnudt, h. p. 35 F. 

Capt. Phelan, from 92 F. witli Capt.J. Cameron, 
h. p. 79 F. 

i'ant. Baynes, from Afric* Col, Corps, with Capt. 
de Rarralber, h. p. 32 F. 

Lieut. Williams, from IG Dr. witli Lieut. Uamil- 
tOD, h. p. 1 Dr. 

LicaU Lcckc, from 52 F. with Lieut Wetlierall, 
h. p. 42 F. 

l.ieut. Rose, from 72 F. with Lieut Murray, h. p. 
24 F. 


Superxedi’d. 

Paym* Prendergast. So. Mayo Mil. 

Dralfix. 

Lieut Gen. Prmcc, from G Dr. Ipswich, 

11 Sept. 1821. 

Lieut. Gen. Dunn, £. lud. Co. Serv. Great Mal¬ 
vern, • 29 Aug. 

Lieut Gen. Anderson, do. lomdon, IG Scin. 
Col. C. Loul ('astlecootc, Queen’s Co. Milit. 
Major Bthhop, It p. 1 Pruv. Bti. of Mil. llarrow- 
gatc. Sept 1821. 

Capt Campbell, late Invalids, Ia>ndon, 

5 August, 1821. 

Goodinee, Adj. to Londonderry Militia. 

Lieut Kcnncily, ret Vcl. Comp. Stonehousc, Di*- 
von, 13 Sept 1821. 

Lieut Mackenzie, h. p. 3.5 F. 

Douglas, h. p. 7H F. Java, 20 April, 1820. 
——— U.%wkey, h. p. 95 F. 5 May, 1821. 

— ■■■■ . Coming, h. p. 7 Lino Gcnn. Leg. llaiiovcr, 

8 Scjjt. 

Lieut Do Cherry, b. p. Corucan Rogt 5 March. 

. ■ Anderson, h. ju 12 Gai. Bit Ditiaii, France. 

19 May. 1824. 

Paym. Ran*}*, h. p. 3G F. 7*.nintoiij 1 Aug. 1824. 
Quar. loiwric, h. p. iri F. Sept. 1824. 
Aissist. Surg. Luby, h. p. Vet Bn. Windsor, 

.Sept 1624, 

Vet .Surg. Dalton, h* p. 1 Life G. Vicime, Calais, 

15 March, 1821. 


N. lli-«Tbc Death of Paymaster Harrison, 83d Ucgt was erroneously reported in the Army List 

for last Month, 
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nniTUS, MARRlAOEri, AND T)i:ATn8. 


DiijTn‘% 

At Mth t’usine, rui-iment^ 

ofaiUUlfihUT. - . r-T^ 

Juhf iH. M Concordia, 1 ohago, the latly of T)r 

Kenney, of .1 daughtei. 

3. Cloroiiee, tlio lady of John ( mu- 
furd, of Au<‘he»mine.s, (d ,i ^on. 

.Si'p/. ). /'t Ilraigar llimse, Kent, Ihe lady of J. 
P. Biwwall, Vmi ol Wardie, captain in the royal 
navVi of a son and heir. 

At Kdinhurgh, ihe ladj of Stair Stewart, 
Km|. of and (ilasi-erloii. of a hon and 

3. At (Vtxley, near A\ e)ls, Somerset, Mrs AU*\- 
ander Fraser, of Tha-vn^s Inn. Jamdon, ofaiLiugli- 
ter* 

6 . At KdiiiburKli, Mrs riarkc, 51, Creorge 
Sqnare, ot a daughter. « . - , , 

— At Dun, the Latly Anne Hurd, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

6, At DumK'imlc House, Mrs Ciaigic, of Oitm- 
lianne, of a son. 

P, At the Dowager Viscountess Duncairs, the 
lion. Mrs Dundas, of a son. 

— At ForUdwllo, Mrs Glen, Brighton Place, of 
a daughter. 

— \t Wcstcpiarter, On* lady ot Tlnnrms Lear- 
inonth, I'Nip of i.auri*m*e Park, of a daughter. 

11. Mrs ,Iohn Brougham, of a daughter. 

At Stobo C.ustle, the hnly of Sir James 
Montgomery of Stonhope, Bart, of a sou. 

12. At -Ih, Albany Street, Mrs Bcgbic. of a 
son. 

12. At BclIcvuc CrDScent, Mrs Rattray, of a son. 

At Minto, the ('ountess <if Mmto, of h daiigh- 

At Dundee, tlie lady of Dr John Maxwell, of 

^ 4J), Albany Streel, Mrs John Gardiner 

Kinnear, of a daugnier. 

13. Mrs MiUcr, Frederick Streel, of a son. 

— At Crescent, Perth, Mrs George Seton, of a 
daughter. 

» At Edinburgh, the lady of Major Menzies, 
42d Royal Highlanders, of a son. 

11. Mrs Scott, Albany .street, of a daughter. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mri, J. L. Coo^kt. of a son. 

15. At Ruchil, near Glasgow, the Udy of 
StC])henMm, 6th Dragoon Guards, of a son, 

.—AthU L<ordshm*s house, at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, the lady of Loid Francis Levisun Gower, 
M.P. of a son. 

— In Pltt^treat* Mrs Richardson, of a son. 

18 . At Rf^rnlc, Mrs Iteitot of Hainorme, of 
a daughter. . 

— At Stirling, Mrs J, TcM^, of adahghter, < 

20. At Fnnkneld, Mrs Murray, of a son. 

At 16, Niootson .Street, Mrs Huie, of a eoa. 

23. Mrs Patrick Robertson, of a daughter. 

— At L^on, county of Anglesey, the lady of 
H. W. Jones, Ksq of a son. 

~ At Banchory, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wood, of a son. 

24. Mn Bowie, 19, Albany Street, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

95i At Eilinburgh, the lady of Mr Sinclair, of 
Covent-Garden Theatre, of a son. 

— At Rouile, Mrs West Hamilton, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

2B. At LoasM« Mra Macneal of Ugadale, of a 
daughter. 

JuaMtit At her residence at Tunbridge Wells, 
the Right Hon. Lady Cochrane, of a son. 

K MARRIAGES. 

Noi*. ’% 1B23. At Mmitreal, Roderick Mathc- 
an, Esq» paymaster late Glengary Light Infan- 
' jlitt. to Miss Mary Fraser, daughter of Captain 
^ iHobertaon, of Inverness. 

Ivr. 18H At Parkhead, near Perth, Mr 
“’lani Brucc. merchaow Edinburgh, to Agnes, 

. nf WulUiu Morison, Esq./ 

At ^ of PMhridc,''lhc Rev. WIU 

TnjyUe, to Dorothea, daugh- 
Te^ Panhride. 


.in. At Hu* Man^p of (’raihiig, Mr Robert Stra* 
v'.um, London, to Kli/,.ibcth, fourth daiiglilur of 
ihc Rev. J):iMil Brown. 

S(/>f. 2. Al BomnngUm, .lolm Admr. iwp (h*- 
noch, igtoMhhirc, toCInistina, eldesi daiightci 
of thc^ lalo.loliii llaig, 

— At hr .l.imcs’s Church, l.r>ndon. Lord I'lliot, 
only son ot the Ciul of St (icriiuin's to tin Right 
Hou. L.hIy Jfmnn.i Cornwallis, third daugMcr of 
tlu* late M.irtpiis t'tnnwabis. 

— At Mausoof Daviot, tlu* Ucv. Henry Sinion, 
minister of chapel of Ganoch, to Mary, second 
daughter of t hi Rev. Rolifrt shi’plierd. 

.3. 'tt Leith Walk, Mr James Muirav. surgeon, 
Edinburgh, to Eli/alH'th Wilson, eldestdaughu'r 
of Mr James Mli&on. vtncg.ir iiuiker. 

5. At Kirkmichftel, Jdines Cumibrd, I'M}. 
!M.D. to Mihs Ann W'^liitfoid, ehie^^t dHughler ol' 
David KenoLHl), Ksq. of Kiikmieiiael. 

6. At ]/ynnngtun'Lodgc, Alexander Wardrop, 
Estp of M.«lras, to Jessie, third daugliler of the 
late Robert Burn, Enq. .m'liUeet, Kdmburgh. 

7. At C'owie, Stirlingshire, Mr John Korteslor, 
merelmnt, (<lnsgow, to Margaret, eldest daugliU'r 
of the laU* James M*Nah, Ksq. distiller. 

n. At St Alargan*t*s (,'hureh, 'Wcslininster, 
John Mitehell, Etap M.P. to Eh»i, eliUM daugh¬ 
ter of John Elliott) Es(|. of Pimheo iaidge. 

13. At Crmiely Rank, Mr RoU'rt Kirkwood,en- 

f raver, to Batina, youngest d.HugliU*r ol Ituiiert 
luulMr, Kstp Tax GlFiee. 

11. At F.diiiburgh, John Gibsoti, jiin. E^q. W.S. 
to Charlotte Ellen, eldest d.'nighter of Jolm (Gor¬ 
don, Ksq. of Salisbury Ro.ul. 

).). At iA:ith, Mr John Niven, merehant, to 
Mrs Mary Spalding, widiuv ol 1)} Alexuuder Spal¬ 
ding, Port Maria, West Indies. 

— At Daiion Duiufries-shire, .Tohii ll.miiay, 
Esq. Wdp. to Mism Klixa S. Kennedy, only <Uugh- 
ter of thfr late J. Kennedy, Esq. 

— In London, Lord Klleidxirough, to Jane Eli¬ 
zabeth Dighy, only diuigluer ut Reiir-Adiiiiral 
Digby and Viseounies» Andover. 

16*. In Stailbrd Slrtvt, Major-General Ilamilfon, 
to Mary Augusta, youngest ^Uiughter of tlie late 
Alexander Bower, Esq. ot kinealdruin. 

— At Bolton, l*crcy, in Yorkshire, George Bail- 
lie, jun. Ksq. cldeat son of George Ilaillie, Enq. of 
Jerriswoode, to Oixirgiua, youngest daughter of 
Mr Archdeacon Markham. 

21. At St Audrewn, Mr John Budhan, writer, 
St Andrews, to Anne, daughter of Mr Aicxaiulee 
Thomson, merchant thens 
27. At Montrose, the llev. Jdm Wooil, A.M. 
to Aunaliella, second daughter of Captain Brydou, 
of that i>Uu‘e. 

2H. Jjord Heniy Seymour Monre, to Mary, se¬ 
cond daughter or Sir Henry Parnell. Bart, M.P. 
and niece to the Marquis of Bute and the Earl of 
Portarlington. 

DEATHS. 

March 21, Off the Cape Coast, of fever, Mr 
Charles Hone Hunter, hiidahipman, of Ins Mo- 
Ksty's ship Driver, second son of the late Rev, 
WiUiam Hunter, xnbuster of Middlebie. 

Maj/, At Buenos Ayres, Captain Peter Sher- 
rtft, of the Antelope, second son of the late Mr 
Thomas Sheriff, shipmaster, Dunbar. 

June 11. In ^ Island of bt Croix, Dr James 
Hill, of Dumfries. 

21. At Jamaica, after a few days’ illness, Alex¬ 
ander Cunuingham, Esq. son of the late WDljain 
Cunningliam, of CMrncurran, Esij. 

Jt/iy 27 . At Demcrara, Mrs Marsh, wife of 
Thomas Marsh, Esq. of tliat place. 

Avg. 2. At (towally, Perthshire, Agnes, si^nil 
daughter, aud, at Greenock, on the .uith August, 
MicqM Boston,'fourth son of the late Rev* Dr 
Alex. Simiison, Plttoiweem. 

6. At Pendreieh, near I^asswadc, aged 37 years, 
Mrs Margaret Melrose, wife of Mr James M'JLcUh, 
merchant, Edinburgh: also, at No. 12 Montague 
Street, on the 12ili August, 
ter, aged four monlhs. 

16. At Lodibuy House, Mff' 
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and it was not without an apprehen¬ 
sive feelinff^ that she lifted up the 
latch of the garden-wicket^ teforc 
which stood the old cow^ waiting to be 
diaburthened of her milky treasure^ 
and lowing out, at intcrvafa, her un¬ 
easy impatience at the unusual tardi¬ 
ness of her kind mistress. Fast was 
the door, and fast the chamber-win¬ 
dow, and that of the little kitchen, 
and cold was the hearth within, and 
all was still as death, and no noise an¬ 
swered to the repeated knocks and 
calls of the friendly neighbour. She 
tried the chamber casement, but it 
was fastened within, and the little 
curtain drawn before it precluded all 
view of the interior. But, while the 
dame stood close to it, with her face 
glued to the glass, her ear caught an 
indistinct sound, and in a moment she 
distinguished the feeble wail of the 
little infant, but no mother's voice 
was heard tenderly hushing that plain¬ 
tive murmur. 

Quickly tlie good dame summoned 
assistance of a few neighbours—* 
th^^cottage door was forced open, and 
t^j^mssed on through the cold empty 
kitclm into the little bed-chamber. 


There stood the poor uncurtained bod 
whereon the widow and her daughter 
had slept side by side so lovingly, for 
so many quiet and innocent years, and 
where of late the new-born babe bad 
nestled in his mother's bosom. It was 
stip clinging there—alas !—to a life¬ 
less breast. The living infant was al¬ 
ready chilled by the stiiFening cold¬ 
ness of the dead mother, who had been, 
to all appearance, for many hours a 
corpse. The immediate cause of her 
death was also too probably surmised. 
She had evidently expired in a fit, 
and, from the cramped posture in 
which she was discovered, it was also 
evident her first impulse had been to 
turn herself round upon her face, so 
to baffic the approaching crisis. But 
even at that fearful moment, maternal 
love had prevailed over the powerful 
instinct of self-preservation—she had 
turned half round, but stayed herself 
there, painfully supported iu a cramp¬ 
ed posture by the elbow of her right 
arm, while the left still clasped the 
baby to her bosom, and had stiffened 
£0 in its last tender office. 

A. 


twilight. 

In mantle of crimson, the Father of day 
Descends in the uttermost west, 

To lend other regions his cherishing ray, 

And foster the lands lie loves best; 

The peak of the mountain is red, but its breast 
Is uarlteuM with shadows, and dim to the view ; 
While throned on her chariot, and beaming afar, 
(koines oinvard in silence the night-loving star, 

To sprinkle the landscape Muth dew. 

' I’is pleasant to wander on evening so sweet. 

When earth wears the ensigns of peace, 

U'lio heart throbs enamour'd, and triumphs to greet 
From tlie tumults of sorrow release: 

The cures that o’ershadow'd and threaten'd us cease. 
To leave an clysium behind ; 

And dreams of enchantment, unruffled, and smooth, 
That smiled iu the fanciful visions of youth. 

Revive in the eye of the mind. 

C-onie, days of felicity, come yc, and bring 
Your fairy-built domes to my view ; 

Sin(^ Joy has a season, and Life has a spring. 

With flowers bathed iu honey and dew, 

. It must have a winter of barrenness too 
To shadow these dreams of delight; 

Repine not; the sun which has sunk in the main. 
To-morrow illumines the landscape again. 

And scatters the darkness of night. 
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America an4 England, 


COct. 


AMSBICA AKD ENGLAND. 


We have just read the last North 
American Review, which contains a 
most pungent paper, in reply to the 
article in the Quarterly on Faux’s 
Days in America. Our readers will 
recollect, that we had expressed our 
opinion pretty distinctly on the na¬ 
ture and tendency of that review,—It 
was too heavy, and too much in ear¬ 
nest, for a mere jeu~d*esprit, though it 
did contain some clever writing, and 
some good hits; and if it were meant 
as a serious picture of America, we 
objected, that the authority of a self- 
conceited, ignorant, under-bred pro¬ 
vincial clown, who evidently knew no¬ 
thing of good manners anywhere, and 
never could have been as ior as the 
vestibule of decent society, was not 
the authority to be relied on for its 
truth or accuracy; and even if he 
were, that the extracts made, and the 
inferences drawn, were more conspi¬ 
cuous for garbling and ill-nature, than 
fairness and impartiality. 

So far we agree with the American 
critic, who takes it for granted, that 
it proceeded from the pen of Mr Gif¬ 
ford. What his authority for so say¬ 
ing may be, we, who arc nearer the 
spot, and, as he will readily concede, 
more likely to be in such secrets, can¬ 
not determine; but indeed the ques¬ 
tion is of little consequence from whose 
pen it may hove proceetled. Whoever 
the author is, if he really should en¬ 
tertain malevolent feelings against 
America, he must be abundantly gra¬ 
tified by the efiect it has produced. 
Experiis crede, Mr American Review¬ 
er, nothing can give a writer of severe 
articles more solid satisfaction than to 
find that his hits have told; and your 
horrible clamour under the infliction 
proves that this^^er of old Gifford’s 
nos done its business in no common 
degree. Let us calmly inquire whe¬ 
ther such a thing ought to have hod 
any such effect. Let us dispassion¬ 
ately examine whether any article in 
the Quarterly Review, or elsewhere, 
of the kind complained of, should 
produce such magnanimous denuncia¬ 
tions of national fury as threats of re¬ 
taliatory exposure of our sins, negli¬ 
gences, and offences, or angry hints 
that a repetition of Quarterly Review¬ 
ings of American manners will turn 
^nto bittenieai kst drop of good 


will toward England that exists in the 
United States.’ 

As we mean to treat the question on 
a broad basis, we shall excuse our¬ 
selves from going through the parti¬ 
cular review which has called forth 
this heat; we know the spirit which 
has given offence, and to it shall 
we look. The Americans complain 
that our travellers misrepresent them, 
by describing or exaggerating the 
scenes of low life which they witness 
in their progress—that our journals, 
of all shapes and sizes, make ridicu¬ 
lous or angry comments on these and 
similar details—that wc pay not suffi¬ 
cient respect to their literature—and 
that from several among us their le¬ 
gislature, government, and adminis¬ 
tration of justice, do not meet the ve¬ 
neration with which these things, as 
a sort of matter of faith, are regarded 
on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
have, we believe, summed up every¬ 
thing, which has hitherto been made 
subject of American complaint, in this 
enumeration. Let us take them^en- 
atim, P 

It is made, then, matter of mortal 
offence, that tourists, who go to visit 
America, complain of bad roads, pro¬ 
miscuous inns, intruding companions, 
bundling three in a bed, being bitten 
by musquitoes;—of smoky log-huts, 
swamps in certain places, and otlicr 
such disagreeables. Others are an¬ 
noyed by uncivil servants, vapouring 
associates, insolence to Great Britain, 
and extravagant laudations of the ho¬ 
nour, liberty, and glory of the Union. 
Some of a higher mood complain of 
the existence of slavery in several 
States, and its accompanying evils—of 
the practice of such associations as re¬ 
gulators—of the want of decorum in 
courts of justice—or of the jobbery of 
government, real or imputed. Why 
ftould the Americans wonder at these 
complaints ? In thinly-peopled coun¬ 
tries like theirs, roads will occasion¬ 
ally be bad, and inns indifferent. In 
States governed as theirs, men will be 
found who will think impertinence 
is freedom, and reviling other coun¬ 
tries doing their own country honour. 
In climates like theirs, there will be 
musquitoes, and yellow fevers, and 
swamps, in spite of the most wise 
provisions to the contrary. Is, then. 
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tfae mouth of a traveller coing among 
thm to be gagged ? Must ne see every¬ 
thing white or golden, without tint of 
darker colour, or alloy of baser metal ? 
With respect to the pictures of gross- 
nesB of habits or conversation, yre 
should su^)posc no one but a habitual 
inmate ot grog-shops imagines that 
these pictures, be they caricatures or 
real portraits of the steam-boat, or 
mail-coach, or country tavern man¬ 
ners, are intended to represent the 
manners of American ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen. Far from it, indeed. But 
nnist a man, who, as a traveller, vimf 
of necessity mix in their circles, who 
must dine at an ordinary with the ca¬ 
sual company there collected, and voy¬ 
age or drive about with those who 
make up the stray frequenters of pub¬ 
lic vehicles, hold liis tongue on what 
is mssiug about him ? Is not this sort 
of life worth description ? We sliould 
wonder if a dcmocraticol writer wish¬ 
ed us to display only the Corinthian 
capital to view* 

Let us recommend the Americans, 
who feel sore on this subject, to read 
all tours by all writers through coun- 
triA foreign to them. Is there any 
concealment of the sorry fare, the gar- 
licked dishes, the Blthy rooms, the 
absence of bed, the swarming of ver¬ 
min, the importance of the landlord, 
in descriptions given by travellers of 
all nations of a Spanish venta or posa- 
da? Do we sink in silence the awk¬ 
ward diligence of the French ; the 
obstinate postmaster of the Germans; 
the various abominations of travelling 
in Italy? Are our tourists more com¬ 
plimentary to the dominions of the 
autocrat Alexander, than to those of 
the democrat Jonathan ? Or, to turn 
the picture, do foreign tourists pay us 
any uncalled-for compliments in their 
accounts of England ? But, not to talk 
of foreigners, we beg the testy Ame¬ 
ricans to read o\ir accounts of our¬ 
selves. If any inconvenience—no mat¬ 
ter how petty—were to happen to any 
of us on our own roads, and that we 
were tour-writing, we can assure our 
Trans-atlantic neighbours it would 
not be kept a secret. Nor are we very 
courteous in laughing at the vulgari¬ 
ties, fooleries, impertinencies, and pro¬ 
vincialisms of the good people of Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Our po¬ 
pular plays and novels, to say nothing 
of our newspapers, teem with jokes 
against Englishmen as coarse as the 


coarsest here comjilained of. And when 
we ^»eak of the derision heaped on 
provinbialiftm, it is evident that wc 
take that word in a very broad mean¬ 
ing indeed; for we doubt if any of the 
provinces }jas been so much the ob¬ 
ject of quizzing for its peculiarities as 
the shire of Cockaigne itself,—the very 
dominions within sound of Bow-bell. 

Suppose an American coming into 
England with the intention of writing 
his personal adventures, would we 
liave any right to complain that he 
described our laults as he found them ? 
We might question the good sense or 
good tastb which dictated such an in¬ 
tention; but, it being once formed, 
and its propriety admitted, we should 
be fools indeed if we were angry at 
his informing us, that some particular 
lines of road were bad—that at some 
inns he drank sloe-juice aud logwooil 
water for port—that his coach broke 
down through the negligence of a dri¬ 
ver—that he took a bad half-crown, 
or a forged iive-i)Dund note—that he 
occasionally met a saucy coachman, or 
disagreeable companion—that the con¬ 
versation of tlic Glasgow mail was not 
classic—that he sometimes heard peo¬ 
ple talking slang, or fell in with an 
ultra Tory, who would see no blot, or 
a Whig, who could see nothing bright, 
in England. Would we be angry, wc 
repeat, at this? In good truth wc 
should not; for, to our own particular 
knowledge, every one of these adven¬ 
tures might happen, and, in all pro¬ 
bability, do happen, every day. Wc 
should be inclined to laugli, however, 
if this valuable information were pass¬ 
ed off as a pictu^'o of England. More 
may be said in favour of the describer 
of personal adventures in America, 
than of one who would do the same 
for this or any long civilized and or¬ 
ganized country. Here, the peculiari¬ 
ties that render such things piquant 
being almost entirely out of the line 
of the upper ranks of society, they are 
much more the objects of domestic 
than of foreign inquiry; there, where 
society is not so established, it becomes 
an object of curiosity, innocent if not 
laudable, ^o examine how its different 
branches work upon one another in all 
classes. A foreigner here is not known 
as a forrigner, except we suppose to 
Mr Peel; if he pays bis bills, he makes 
his way througn the country as easily 
and with as little observation as one 
of ourselves. In AmAica he is distiu- 
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gai^hed in a moment; and there exists 
a desire to show ofT before him^ which 
makes some difference- We own, how¬ 
ever, that we should wish to see a 
gmtlman travelling tlirough the 
ITnited States, mixing with ,gmikmm 
—entering into iheir views and their 
manners—and thereby affording us a 
book in which the usual company of 
guessers," and calculators/' and 
3ick-right-away" people should not 
make their appearance at all. Such 
fellows as Faux, of course, are here 
out of the question. 

Perhaps we have said too much 
about tourists ; but it is^ we know, a 
subject which has been made of great 
importance in America. Before we 
leave it entirely wc must urge, that 
we are Mar Ifevuv, a nation oftravellers; 
no other peo^e whatever being so de¬ 
cidedly addicted to it as ourselves. At 
home, we have brought the art of 
moving about from one corner of our 
island to the other to a high degree of 
excellence; and if we wish to display 
the difference of foreign manners, we 
mu»t do it by disparagement in many 
instances. To the man who has been 
all bis life bowling away on the Bris* 
tol or Liverpool road, it is information, 
that there are such things as the paths 
across the Alleghany. To him who 
can get his five shillings laid out at a 
tavern in any way he pleases, it is a 
piece of novelty to be informed, that 
in parts of America, customs—no mat¬ 
ter whether they be worse or better— 
exist, which render it imperative on 
him to dine with landlords whom he 
knows not, and at hours which he 
does not prefer, or to sleep in a fashion 
which is to him quite disagreeable. 
Sydney Smith, who is now almost do¬ 
ting, but yet continues to drivel away 
in the Edinburgh llcview, accuses us 
of sulkiness for entertaining such 
wishes. It may be so; but there is 
still a liberty in being allowed to be 
sulky if we like, and certainly no rea¬ 
son in the world for concealing the 
fact, that we cannot have our own 
way—wise or foolisli—in America, as 
4 we have at home. 

If we turn from travellers to critics 
on American literature, we shall find 
that Americans have, in this particu¬ 
lar, no just reason to quarrel with us 
as a natwn. We say most truly, that 
‘ America has not hitherto produced 
great writers. Is not this a fact ? It 
dfciitttw mld better bstoome those who lose 


their temper about it to endeavour to 
amend it. In this Magazine, more 
than five years ago, a young American 
gentleman, an honour to his native 
land, gave very fair reasons for the de¬ 
ficiency of Americans in this respect. 
After going minutely through the 
whole question of education in the 
States, he came to conclusions, which 
we shall copy— First, Tliat classical 
learning is there generally underva¬ 
lued, and of course neglected. Secoju/^ 
///, That knowledge of any kind is re¬ 
garded only as a requisite preparation 
for the intended vocation in life, and 
not cultivated as a source of enjoy¬ 
ment, or a means of refining the cha¬ 
racter ; and thirdly, That the demand 
for active talent is so gn;at, and the 
reward so tempting, as invariably to 
draw it away from retired study, and 
the cultivation of letters. It is not, 
therefore, to be expected, that she 
will very soon produce any critical 
classical scholars, or great )iocts, or 
supcriordramatic writers, or dneworks 
of fiction; in a word, any extraordi¬ 
nary productions of learning or taste.” 
— \^Btackw<x)d*s Jllarvh, 

1810, Vol. IV. p. 649.^ These are 
good reasons for the inferiority of 
American literature; besides, there is 
no need of a native supply, while they 
are sure of being fully furnished by 
us from abroad. But even if writers 
were us plenty as blackberries, he must 
be Utopian indeed who would cxj^ct 
them to get quarter from our critics 
on any ground of birth, foreigner do¬ 
mestic. We do not spare our own. 
In the number of the American Re¬ 
view preceding this which is culling 
forth our remarks, there was a very 
good and sound paper on Words¬ 
worth, in which the reviewer speaks 
with due contempt of the base mannei 
in which that great man was treated 
by Jeffrey and his crew. And does he 
then expect that Tim Dwight, and 
M‘Fingal Turnbull, and such wor¬ 
thies, are to be lauded ? It is too ab¬ 
surd. Let him look at our own lite¬ 
rary quarrels, and he will find that wc 
are much more bitter on one another 
than on any strangers, and that na¬ 
tionality has nothing to do with what 
Dr Southey, before he turned reviewer 
himself, called the ungentle trade” 
of reviewing. Let America put forth 
n great writer, and he will find us 
ready to bow down before his power, 
or to melt in his tenderness. 
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Strictures on the slave-trade^ as 
carried on in the States, form another 
kind of our abuse of America. This, 
the Americans should consider, is not 
so much a national as a sectarian ques¬ 
tion. Her own bosom comprehends 
whole sects as ready to denounce her 
as anybody among us* The slave 
question, we are aware, is a ticklish 
one, and not to be attacked bv the ig¬ 
norant hands of sciolists, or tne reck¬ 
less hands of fanatics—but they who 
clamoured against the slave-trade 
/iere, must have learned to clamour 
against it thnre also; and we must 
add, that the juxtaposition of eternal 
bawling about the inalienable rights 
of man with the whole system of ne¬ 
gro slavery, particularly in some of its 
practical branches, is, to say the least 
of it, open to a smile, if not to some 
more serious animadversions. True it 
is, that much misrepresentation exists 
as to the treatment of slaves in the 
United States, and we leave to their 
infinite contempt, the Edinburgh re¬ 
viewers and their disinterested indig¬ 
nation on such a subject. People, 
even though the Atlantic rolls be¬ 
tween, are not ignorant of the honest 
Whig notion v.nich lies at the bottom 
of such philanthropy; but let tlicm 
not imagine that the question, sucii as 
it is, is one between the two nations. 

There remain to be considered our 
calumnies on the judges, judicatures, 
legislatures, of America. It can¬ 
not be denied that there are very queer 
political parties, and very queer ju- 
dicul people, in the back settlements 
of America; and it is not to be ex¬ 
pected that it should he other^vise. 
Strange judges also exist in almost 
every part of the country. Must not 
they be mentioned ? Do we exercise 
the same forbearance with respect to 
our own justices of the peace ? And 
should the Americans think their cha¬ 
racter os a nation is. more compromised 
by such pictures, than the English cha¬ 
racter was when the Justices Greedy, 
and Guttle, and Shallow, were the 
standing patterns of administrators of 
law' over England ? As long as econo¬ 
my is the order of the day in the 
States, so long they may depend upon 
it that they will every now and then 
present a public functionary as much 
to be laughed at as can well be con¬ 
ceived, but they ought to be philoso¬ 
phers enough to bear the inconvenience 
for the sake of the convenience. 

Their mode of government is the 
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last thing to be considered. For this» 
though they are continually squabbling 
about it among themselves, they de¬ 
mand from us implicit reverence. Wc 
must say that it is an unreasonable de¬ 
mand. We can see defects in their 
constitution as clearly as they can see 
defects in ours! and we beg leave to 
remind them that they are not very 
squeamish in pointing out the mote in 
our eyes. If, as tlie North American 
reviewer tells the Quarterly, there are 
presses out of the reach of the Bridge- 
street Association ; we, in return, may 
inform him, that presses as uncom- 
plaisant exist out of reach of the tar¬ 
ring and feathering of New York. 
But wc have no fancy for recrimina¬ 
tion. A sound philosopher would come 
to the conclusion, that a monarch is 
bust Btted for a rich and densely peo¬ 
pled country, and a republic for a tliin 
and infant nation. We do Tiot see the 
necessity of quarrelling about such 
things at all, ami ye.t it is at the boi~» 
tom of all the anger on both sides. This 
is the whole truth. If the Americans 
do not understand this, we shall ex¬ 
plain it better by a sentence from the 
last Edinburgh Review— 

There is a set," says the honest 
reviewer, of miserable persona in 
England, who are dreadfully afraid of 
America, and everything American—r 
whose great delight is to sec tliat 
country ridiculed and vilified, and who 
appear to imagine that all the abuses 
which exist in this country acquire 
additional vigour and charm of dura¬ 
tion from every hook of travels wliich 
pours forth its venom and falsehood on 
the United States." No. tfO, p- 4^37- 

Lest wc should be in any doubt as 
to who those miserable people are, he 
calls them Gover7i7neni ruupers". to¬ 
wards the end of his article ; but, in¬ 
deed, we did not want this key, when 
we know what this scribe and his bre¬ 
thren are in the habit of calling abuses, 
and see a little farther down a pane¬ 
gyric on Mr Joseph Hume. In the 
North American Review, No. 43, p. 
424, an article from the first number 
of the M^estminsteris quoted, in which 
also government people are severely 
censured for a dislike of America— 
and in that so quoted article, a stu¬ 
died, and, as the American reviewer 
would admit, a false comparison be¬ 
tween England and the Stati's is drawn 
very much to the disparagement of 
the former. 

Now it is these people who put any 
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writers among ub on the qui vice to 
find out holes in the coat of America. 
A party, or two parties exist amotig 
ns—they arc one in baseness, though 
two in proposed plans of operation for 
doing mischief—who are determined 
to overthrow the constitution esta¬ 
blished among us, per fa» et mfas, 
and one of the engines which they con* 
sidet as most conducive to the further¬ 
ance of their design is the constitution 
of the United States. They have laid 
it down as a principle, that evc^ ac¬ 
cident, even to a hurricane off the 
coast, or a bad harvest, is attributable 
to a want of due preponderance of the 
democratical part of the state. What 
they ultimately wish we know, and 
what galls them more, they know we 
know it—but tbe pretext is purely a 
reform. From these we hear nothing 
but eternal praise of the institutions 
of America, mixed with all kinds of 
insulting slanders on our own. In 
general, they do not give themselves 
the trouble of inquiring about the 
truth of the facts which they so con¬ 
fidently allege; and Cobbett has in 
one or two instancessuccessfuUyshewn 
tbe utter ignorance of old Bcnthain, 
one of their great authorities, on some 
of the main points by which he sup¬ 
ported his most important conclusions. 
This being the case, can the Ameri¬ 
cans wonder, that we, who have our 
constitution at heart, should make in¬ 
quiries whether these praises, brought 
up m offence of ua, are well founded 
or not r and having satisfied ourselves 
that many things in thia so lauded 
constitution are not good per ee, much 
less applicable to our state of society 
and civilization, is it to be expected 
that we are to permit our adversaries 
uncontradicted to lord it over us in 
argument, for fear that telling the 
truth should iqjure the sensitive ears 
of people who lay it down as one of 
the chief prero^tives of freemen, to 
speak 08 we think? Thieis the real 
reason why any allusion whatever if 
at any time made to the mode of go¬ 
vernment in America—and if that al- 
lurion be at all angry, it is beyond 
^estloh the anger ot self-defence. If 
their institutions were not invidiously 
cried up as a pat^n for us, we should 
let them alone as they very un^ 
cerefrmirioosly ^eat what we consider 
entitle^, to v^^atioB, honour, and 
remgjC they shdUld not be angry at 
difpoMd to question whe^ 


ther their establishments conduce to 
the absolute felicity of the bumUn 
race, any more than our own. 

So far have we run over the princi¬ 
pal topics of American complaints, 
and shewn, we trust satisfactorily, 
that among no claes of British sub¬ 
jects docs there exist any intention of 
insulting them, or hurting their feel¬ 
ings. Wc of course cannot say that 
there is no individual so actuated— 
nor do we think it worth our while to 
expostulate with any American who 
would require so absurd an unanimity 
in favour of a foreign country. Tra¬ 
vellers used to better things, will com¬ 
plain of bad travelling accommodation; 
and the hectoring assumption of inde¬ 
pendence, which too many underbred 
Americans think it their duty- and 
their privilege to assume, will offend 
such as are not accustomed to it. Our 
saints will be indignant at their slave 
trade—and so will their own quakers. 
Some of us will not like the dominion 
of King Mob, and many among us 
fail to discover all the social and poli¬ 
tical blessings which wc arc told such 
a dominion bestows. Few, very few 
of us, wish for a similar government 
here; but that, we submit, ought not 
to make them angry; for, after all^ 
we are of the elder house. We fancy 
that they have got no literature, l)ut 
would be very happy to be convinced 
of the contrary. This, we believe, is 
the true state of the case, as far as af¬ 
fects us. Let us take the test Of ex¬ 
periment. Has ever an American who 
has come amotig us, experienced any 
incivility? Have we ever refused to 
respect a man of honour, or patronize 
a man of genius, from that country ? 
—Never. 

They should not be so thin-skin¬ 
ned, for it is a bad feature. Let them 
laugh at jest, and despise malignity. 
Many of the thin^ which offend them 
are true —^it would he better to correct 
them, than to quarrel with those who 
expose them. The Scotch of fifty 
years ago were sadly galled by Doctor 
Jobnson^s Tour to tlie Hebrides. 
Why ? Because he told what was too 
like the truth to be agreeable. If any 
pefBon wrote a similar tour at present 
—Dr Jt of course would not, for the 
&ct8 exist no longer—^would anybody 
in Scotland be angry ? Not one. The 
tourist would be seraped ^tly, or 
tom to pieces amusingly, in Black¬ 
wood’s Mi^zine, wifri the accustom- 
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ed civility of that eminent peripdical^ 
and there would be an end of it- You 
would hear no nonsenee about em^ 
bittcred feelings." The English are the 
most tolerant of nations in this respect. 
Wc remember when we were in Pa- 
riS) shortly after Waterloo^ that the 
caricature shops were hlled with deri¬ 
sive pictures of tlic allies, which the 
proprietors had not time to remove 
before the occupation of the city. The 
Prussians and Austrians were indig¬ 
nant—threatened to sabre the shop¬ 
keepers—swore all manner of German 
oatlis—and compelled the trembling 
Frenchmen to take them down. Ou 
the contrary, though the caricaturea 
against us were much more pointed, 
tne shops were filled with Englisii 
buying them, and laug^ij^ over them, 
until their fat side8.\j^ook again. 
Wliich party acted more m^a- 
uimity—or, if that w^d be too big for 
such an occasion,’with more good 
sense and good humour? Jonathan 
never could have stood it. We have 
liim here prancing mad at Gifford— 
he was wincing under Matthews. Yet 
the Scotch are able to Keep their tem¬ 
per at the representation of Sir Perti- 
nax APSycophant; English company 
crowd to see the polite Frenchmen 
perform Les Anglais pour rirc; aud 
the Irish can laugh oratreperously at 
Dennis Bulgruddery, or Murtoch De- 
lany. Will the Americans shew less 
sense than even the Irish ? 

With regard to the threatened re¬ 
crimination against us, we must own 
that wc hold such things very cheap. 
Somebody in America has done this 
already* and by a diligent raking up 
of our Old Bailey reports, Newgate 
Calendars—^rather delicate ground, we 
should think, for touching onin our old 
plantations—newspaper paragraphs, 
and other such sources, contrived to 
display a very copious mass of wicked** 
ness existing iu England. The Nor 
American reviewer treads in his foot¬ 
steps. He makes a pointed allusion 
to a case which is not so much a dis¬ 
grace to the country where the wick¬ 
edness occurred, or the order to which 
the wretched culprit belonged, os to 
human nature. Alas! this is but poor 
work for gentlemen and scholars to be 
employed upon. In every society, and 
in all ages, until there lie a regenera- 
'tiou of the race of mankind, there will 
never be wanting materials enough, 
and motie than enough, to supply the 


jealous or mali|^ant with food ibr his 
unhappy disposition to revd in, and 
to fill tne man of honour or philan¬ 
thropy with shame and sorrow. We 
are not exempt. The eag^ hunting 
out of crime, and the impartiality 
with which culprits of all ranks are 
dragged before justice, render the a- 
mount of crime in England apparently 
much greater, than in countries where 
the police is more relaxed, or the 
chances of evasion more numerous. 
The unexampled publicity, too, which 
we give every case—a publicity un¬ 
known in any other country—even 
America, where, though the newspa¬ 
pers are numerous, they are not so 
well organized with reporters as ours, 
to say nothing of the intense nation¬ 
ality which frequently stimulates them 
to suppress what they consider!dis¬ 
graceful to the country—gives a faci- 
kty, impossible elsewhere, to the col¬ 
lector of such facts. We wish such 
a person joy of his honourable and 
useful vocation. The real di^ace 
to a country would be, if such things, 
when committed, were not duly pa- 
nished; it would be more to the ho¬ 
nour of Ncw-Orleans, for instance, if 
a murderer were hanged there every 
week, although neighbouring people 
might taunt &em with the fact, that 
fifty men were hanged for murder in 
a year, than tiiat, while the murders 
v^ere committing, a New-Orleans-man 
n^ht be able to boost that no person 
had been hanged in their State for such 
a crime, and appeal to the paucity of 
executions as a test of the purity 
his city. 

We do not dread comparison, even 
iu this respect, with any country. 
Lands thinly peopled and poor, wiU’ 
exhibit less crime, no doubt, becauso 
there is less temptation; but that is 
evidently not a fair standard* Some of 
our neighbours make matter of jest 
and impunity what we regard with 
loathing, hutKhat does not dter the 
quantity of crime among them. A fair 
way of looking at this part of the sub-' 
ject would be to take two cities of 
about the same grade in America'and 
in England, say New-Yorkand Edin¬ 
burgh—^New-Orleans and Norwich, 
&c., and test them together. We must 
object to putting London in contrast 
with an American wild, or a settle- 
mentofQuakersorHarmonites. When 
there is no poperty to steal, theft; 
fraud, and rohb^, will be unknovmJ 



